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HO I want not a due Senſe of the Weight of 
Affairs that V ou Suſtain: and of the Aſſi- 
duity with which Lou continually watch 

over You Kingdoms; yet, encouraged by that 
Goodneſs which has juſtly rendred Y o v ever the Joy 

and the Deſire of all You People, I venture to 
break in upon Your, MajzsTYEs Time only 
while I lay at You x Feet theſe Fruits of the La- 
bours of my whole Life; with the utmoſt Aſſurance, 
that, as You have acted i in all other Reſpects, and 
in particular carry'd on a War, ſo much to the Glory 
of the Britiſh Name, and with ſo Surprizing a Suc- 
ceſs, Y ou will, as ſoon as that ſhall be brought to an 
happy”: End, turn Joux Thoughts, with no leſs Suc- 
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col, to carry on the Arts of Peace : and that, along 


with Religion and Virtue, Science and Learning will be 


taken into Y ou & Tare and Protectiun. This will be 
the ſure Way to make them effectually flouriſh : and, 


by You exciting the great Genius of this Nation, 
render the Britiſh Name not leſs illuſtrious, in this Bd 


ſpect_ likewiſe, than heretofore under the Retgns of lome 


of No * M a JEST Y.ES Royal Abceſters. As 
N otbint can conduce more to the Raiſing to the hig 
eſt pitch, Y ou x Own Honour: and, What You per- . 
ſue with equal Concern, the Felicity ck. Your Sub- 
jects; ſo no Man can def re both the one and the other 
with greater Paſſion and Sincerity than, 


M4AiDAM, 


Your MAJIESTYESAV 
Meoft Dutyful Subject and Servant, 
J. MOR TON 
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PREFACE. 


1 Have now at Fo done what I had all along mach at beart : aud 


acquitted my ſelf faithfully of the Engagements that Tentred into, 
10 Far Tears 205 0 0 The Natural Hiſtory of NO R. 
THAMPTONSHIRE. The Pleaſure that every one 
who has a right Taſte of theſe Studies muſt take in them, and the Zeal I 
had from the firſt for this Work, render'd me ſomewhat too ſanguine and 
forward : and was the Cauſe that I then propos d a Time much too ſhort 
for the Accompliſhing of it. I hat I have thus far exceeded it, will, I 
flatter my ſelf, be readily pardon d by thoſe Gentlemen of the County who 
have ſo generouſly aſſiſted and encourag d it, when they con ſider of how 
great an Extent the Undertaking is, and how various the Subjects here > 
treatedof. Add to this the Numerous Books that were to be conſulted 
and perus d ; many of which were not to be procur d without great Diff:- 
culty, and from very different Parts, both at home and abroad. T his was 
but neceſſary, that I might avoid entring too far into what had been well 
done already; my Aim being not to compile what Twas wrote by others, but 
to follow Nature her ſelf with as much Steddineſs and Cloſeneſs as J could. 
en the Duties of my Profeſſun, all the while, were not, by any means, 
to be neglected. Beſides other Avocations: Accidents mmy private Af- 
fairs : Impediments in my Health, brought on chiefly by a too cloſe Per- 
ſuit of 5 De ſign : and other Cauſes, which I muſt not trouble the World 
with Here. 8 N 
The Fancies and Notions of Men, with reſpect to the Subjeds here 
treated of, are ſo very different, that ſuch a Work muſt needs find a Re- 
ception as different : be approved by ſome, and diſliked by others; anſwe- 
rable to the Various Guſt and n of each. As tbis relates chiefly to 
the Hiſtory of Nature, thoſe who have no Reliſb for that, will be apt to 
think my Time and Pains not rightly employ'd. But, without entring upon 
a general Defenſe of the Uſefulneſs of Natural Knowledge, I think I may 
fairly oppoſe to the Senttments of theſe Gentlemen, the Opinion of many 
others, of great Learning, and Judgment, who at the 4 put me upon 
this Undertaking, and have continually ever ſince encourag'd me mat, both 
by their Advice, and the Contributions they have made towards the car - 
rying on a Work of no ſmall Labour or Expenſe. WD 
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It may perhaps be thought 3 ſome æuho yet are not wholly averſe to 

_ the aud Nature, that my Deſcriptions, of ſeveral Foſſils, of Animals, 

and ſuch Vegetables, as are very Small: as alſo my Obſervations upon ſome 
of them, are too nice and minute, and take up a greater Share of the Work 

than they may juſtly claim. And withall, that I have put my ſelf to an un- 
"neceſſary Charge in giving the Figures of ſomany of theſe. But they may 
be pleas'd to conſider, that thoſe 97 and Figures, are chiefly of | 
— ET. . ſuch I 
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Subject be likewnſe ſo deſcrib'd as to be eaſily diſtinguiſpible from all others. 
We have a remarkable Inſtance of this in the Ms 2 Phyſick. 


many of theſe ; without ſufficient Deſcriptions and Characters whereby we 
at this Day, might be enabled to diſtinguiſh and find them out. T-borgugh 
which Defect their Accounts are of no Value: and Poſterity is depr wed 
of the Advantage of all their Experience. I bereas Exit TpHON, 


Infinite Wiſdom of the Great Creator, in tbe Artful Contrivance of o vaſt a 


+ 
. 


Jmalleſt as 


Liſe. g Ss 
O the Informations communicated to me by athers, I have mention d 
uy Juch as Tjudg d well attefied, and which had nothing in them but whaz 
was " reaſonable and Fe But W 0 'the Informations and 
Aliſtnes T Jve receU from / 
had, fo many Tear 95 a Corre [pondene e wont hb other Perſons, the moſt Emi- 
nent in Natural Learning: and particularly with Dr. Woodward, Pro- 
feſfor of Phyſick in Greſham-College. As, in theſe Papers, there are va- 
Y10us Subjects that are treated of in his Natural Hiſtory of the Earth, 
T'bave b wo regent? led to compare, what he hath there deliver'd, with 
Nature, and Things ; which that W ork every where anſwers with great 
 Fruth and "Exacineſs. On which Account T have bad Occaſion to quote, and 
IJ e 
As to my own Performance, I have endeavour d, to the utmoſt of my 
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Power, to anſever all the reaſonable Expedations of thoſe who engaged me 
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in this Work. I have ſpar d no Pains, or Coſt, to make it as compleat as I 
could; I have not only viſited every T own and Village in the County, ex- 
cept" Three or Pao which yet 7 had Information from others : but al- 
moſt every Quarry, Wood, Spring: and, to be ſhort, every Thing, that, I 
could think, merited Remark' and Obſervation. As to the Remains of 
Antiquity among us, I have traced the Roman Ways, and viewd what- 
ever Ancient Works I could hear of, either o 150 People, or of the : 
Saxons or Danes, throughout the whole County. . 
have, in ſeveral Places, attempted to give Accounts of the Cauſes of 
the Phenomena there repreſented : and hope that thoſe Accounts dil ap- 
pear at leaſt not improbable to others. Bu as 1 am very ſenſible of 12 
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Diff.cutty of them, ſo rhe Reader may obſerve that 1every ubere offer 
The 


them with due Caution and Modeſty. 
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The T wo firſt Chapters are longer than the reſt, as they treat of Things 
which deſerve to be well examin'd : and I do not 7254 that they have 
been hitberto ſet forth by any one ſo fully or ſo accurately as they ought. 
T have printed the Survey of Northamptonſhire from Doomſday- 
Book ; having been often aſſur d that it would be Jy to the Gentle- 
men of the County, Had I not too far exceeded my Bounds, on other 
Heads, I would have endeavour'd to have render d it ſtill more accepta- 
ble, by adding Notes of the Alterations that have happen d in the Names 
of Places ſince that Time : and by giving an Explication of the now ob- 
ſolete Terms uſed in it. But for this, I need only 1 the Reader to the 
Gloſſaries of the Learned Sir H. Spelman, and Monſieur Du Ereſne. 
As to the Prints, they were engrav'd by Mr. Vandergucht ; who 
has done his Part with 2 Care. Only there is an Error, that was 
committed unawares, as to the Turbinated Foſſil Shells; which is, that 
the Convolutions of all of them, excepting that Tab. 7. Fig. 32. are front 
the Right Hand to the Left-; whereas they ſhould have the contrary 
Turn. y | 
The Drawing and Engraving of the Map was committed to the Care 
of Mr. Harris; who, as being well experienc'd in that Art, a Native 
of Northamptonſhire, and having formerly refided ſome time there, was 
bought the fitteſt Perſon we could chuſe for that Purpoſe. The Map 
mw 55 have been e mbelliſb d with a greater Number of the Arms of the 
. of the Comiry ; But it was not proper for me, of my Self, to 
attempt the Setting forth any that the Proprietors thought not fit, after 
Ja many Advertiſements and Notices, to ſend me in, to that End. T hoſe 
that 1 have graved, were drawn by Mr, Coats, a Herald-Painter, 'of 
great Knowledge in bis Profeſſion © © 
- Tho” Iam axvare 1 have been too tedious already, I have it not in my 
Power to take off my Hand, till I have made ſome Acknowledgment ta 
the Gentlemen and Clergy of this County, for the frank Aſſiſtance and 
numerous Cioulities I have recery'd from them, towards carrying on this 
Work. Nor can ] contain my ſelf from making like grateful Acknow:- 
ledgement s to ſome, who, tho no Inhabitants of the County, have not leſs 
ſavour d and encourag d this U ndertaking. B ut above all, His Grace the 
Lord Archbiſhop of Canterbury, the Lord Biſhop of Carliſle, and 
ibs Lord Biſhop of Ely ; the loft of which, befides oher great Faure 
was pleas'd to permit me the Uſe of bis Library, which contains a moſt 
compleat Collection of Rare and Valuable Books in all Faculties: And is 
to be equalPd by very few through the whole Learned World. 
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The 


a | The Order of the TABLES or PLATES: 


7 1. ad pag. 170. Tab. 8. ad Pag. 224. 
2. 


— Pag. 184. 
3. — Pag. 198. 
4. — Pag. 202. 
—;, — Pag. 206. 
| 6. — Pag. 212. 
7. — Pag. 220. 


1 * 


9. — Pag. 226. 
— - 10. — Pag. 246. 
— 11. — Pag. 356. 

12. — Pag. 394. 
— 13. — Pag. 463. 
—--I 4. — Pag. 532. 
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Some ER RAT A of the PR Ess to be corrected. 
AGE 52. S. 7o. Line 5. read ſadden' d. P. 77. F. 46. I. antepenult. after ſingle r. or 
ſimple. P. 85. F. 60. J. penult. for but r. cut. P. 91. H. 72. J. 13. after in it read in 

ome Places. P. 93. $. 77. I. 19. after there r. are. P. 104. S. 16. l. 1. for affirm r. aſſign. 
bid. S. 18. J. 7. dele to. P. 129. F. 76. J. F. r. ſundry. P. 114. r. tended directly upwards. 
P. 118. §. 50. l. 13. for being r. lying. P. 122. F. 59. J. 16. 8" $6 to inſert in. P.137. F. 94. 

I. 7. after the full Point r. That of the Strata, inſtead of It. P. 14 r. $.103.1. penult. r. thoſe for 

theſe. P. 144. F. 112. l. 2. for have r. are. P. 148. in the Margin for S. 1. r. Sect. 1. P. 189. for 

are r. do. P. 194. N. Io. r. anguſtiore. P. 195. J. 6. after Hook r. over. P. 197. S. 19. J. T. r. from. 

P. 198. 1.9. r. 210. P. 216.1, penult. r. five. P. 2 16. l. ult. 7. Cochlita. P. 220. l. 26. r. lævis. P.223. 

J. 13. r. Ammoniz. P. 223. J. 29. r. Ammonites. P. 229. J. 19. dele or. P. 262. I. 2. r. became. 

P. 269. JI. 10. r. Barm. P. 329. J. 14. add and yet before for. P. 339. J. 43. r. Tufts. P. 327. 

I. 35. after Evilden r. or. P. 341. J. 35. r. Figure for Fiſſure. P. 348. >. 44. J. 11. r. Tich- 

marſh, Polbrook. P. 377. J. 25. r. Pilton. « P. 384. S. 62. J. 1. r. From inſtead of For. 

P. 409. I. 22. r. Chryſalis. P. 416. in the Margin r. Tab. 13. P. 419. J. 25. dele it. P. 440. 

S. 65. J. 14. add the after having. P. 441. L. 67.1. 9. r. continue. P. 454. $. 99. J. 2.7. 

Solidipedous. P. 487. J. ult. 7. disbark d. P. 494. S. 55. J. 6. r. withal. P. or. §. 9. I. x. 

r. Cambridgeſhire. P. 503. S. 12. J. 12. 1. Foſſway. P. 506.1. 9. afier hereafter : inſert or 

P. 509. J. 26. after eſpecially inſert with. P. 522. J. 14. r. to be of. P. 432.1. 24. r. 

VICTORIA AUG. CC. P. 432. S. 70. I. I. r. About 500 Years. „ 
In the Index P. vii. Lin. 8. for Ibid. r. 296, &c. to 304. 


There is no Cut of the Hen of the leſſer Py d Wanting in Tab. 13. tho” *tis referr'd to in 423. 
Which Omiſſion was owing to an Accident, and v really not very material; the Hen of that Bird 


differing but very little from the Cock, which c repreſented in that Table under Fig, 3. 
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A General Deſcription of the Co u NT Y. 


N. JORTHAMPTONSHIRE is bounded on the Eaſt, 
N by the Counties of Lincoln, Cambridge, and Huntingdon : 
S — On the South, by another Part of Huntingdonſbire , 
and by Bedford, Buckingham, and Oxford-ſbires: On the Weſt, it 
borders on another Part of Oxfordſhire, and on the County of War- 
W wick; From the former it is ſeparated for a ſhort Space by the Ri- 
ver Cherwell, from the latter, for a ſhorter Space, by the River 
Lame; and nigher to its Northern Borders, by the Watling-ftreet, 
one of the Roman Military Ways: On the North, it is encloſed 
with the Counties of Leiceſter, Rutland, and Lincoln; the Rivers A. 
von the Leſs, and the Weland, are the Boundaries of that Quarter. 
la the Eaſtern Part, it extends as far as Crowland Bridge. I mention 
chis laſt Particular, becauſe the Limits of the Counties of Northam- 
pton and Lincaln, after a long Conteſt, have been lately ſettled there. 
2. Northampton, the Head Town of it, is ſeated, according to Mr. ,, 
Camden, near the very Middle and Heart of England; where, as he dime, 
| obſerves, out of one Hill ſpring forth three Rivers running three dif- erben 
ferent Ways: The Cherwell to the South, the Leame to the Weſt, and the J.. 
Nen or Nyne to the Eaſt. The Hill intended by Mr. Camden is that 
here call'd Hellidon Down; on which, and the Hills adjoining, are 
the Sources of thoſe Three Rivers. Iis calld the Heart of England, 
by a Metaphor that admits not a cloſe Examination. They who fa- 
vour that Expreſſion, explain it thus: That as Blood from the Heart 
of Man is convey'd by the Trunks of the great Artery to all Parts of 
the Body; ſo, from Hellidon Downs, the Heart of the Iſland, iſſue 
forth thoſe Three Rivers, which, running different Ways, water the 
Land. Northampton, the TORY FPG of the County, though 
” | more 
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more remote from the Northern than the Southern Co nfines of England; 
yet from the Severn Eſtuary on the Weft, and the Waſhes, another E- 
ſtuary on the Ea, is well nigh Equidiſtant. 

3. The Figure of the County is Oblong , narrow in the North- 
Eaſt, and gradually ſtretch'd out and dilated to the South-Weſt, by 
ſome {id to reſemble a Cone. The Length of it is Forty Six Miles, 
that is, from Crowland Bridge to Abo. But even in the Baſis of 
the Cone, (if I may thus ſpeak) from Aynbo to Lilbourn, or to Dow Mi 
Bridge by Lilbourn, (where at one Stone the Counties of Leiceſter, 
Warwick, and Northampton ter mipate,) it is not I wenty Miles. Ad 

this is one of the broadeſt Parts of the County: One of them, I ſay 
for on the Sar es there is a ſhort but deep Bend to the South; MY 

And from Old Stratford, to T horpe Lubenbam in the Northern Part 

of it, is above 20 Miles. The Circumference is uſually computed 
to be 120 Miles. At the Time of the Conqueror's Survey, it was of 
larger Extent than now, the Northern Part of Rutland being then 

reckon d into it; as appears by the Ancient MS. called Doomſday- 
Book, 

4. At Aynbo, the utmoſt Town in the South-Weſt. Angle of the 
County, the Latitude is 52 deg. 1 min. proxim?e. Thus it is made off 
from the Latitude of Oxford, in Dr. Plots Map, which is very juſt 
and aceutate. And this agrees very well with the many Years Ob- 

. ſervations'of the Curious and Judicious Mr. Gilbert Clerk ; In whoſe 

Papers which 1 have now by me, the! Altitude at Lamport is 52 deg. | 
25 min. at Stamford, 52 deg. 40 min. The Latitude at Eon is 52 | 
deg. and 15 min. according to the Reverend Mr. Jobn Palmer, late 
Archdeacon of Northampton, in his Book call'd the Planiſybere, p. 
209. The Latitude of Eaſton Mauduit, 52 deg. 13. min. Jbid. 
3. Before we ſet about the Particular Deſcription of the County, 
we are to take a General View of it. And firſt, let us go in Search 
of the Rivers; their Ducts and Sources; in the way of Planters 
on their firſt Arrival in an Unknown Region, who uſually make 
for the Rivers, and having coaſted along their Banks, proceed thence 

.. t&-vdſerve and furvey che Land. 7 5 of 

5. The Principal Rivers are, Weland, Nye or Nene, Cherwell, and 

- Ouſe, which are receiv'd into the Eaſtern or German Ocean: Avon, 
and Leame, which run into the Veſrern or Iriſb Sea. All whoſe Sour- MT 
cœess are within the Bounds of this County. The Weland waſhes its 

Northern Borders for almoſt the whole Length of its Current: The | 

Wye goes thro the whole Length of the County, and is indeed 

a continual Bleſſing by its winding Banks: Both the Weland and 
Nyne, in an Oblique Courſe, are correſpondent to the Site of the Coun- 
fy, and of that Large Bay which conducts both them and the Ouſe 
into the Eaffern Sea. Of the other Four, the Neighb'ring Coun- 
ties partake abundantly more than this. And hence aroſe that Ob- 
ſer vation of Northamptonſhire , That her Supplies of Water are all 
from within herſelf, that ſhe imparts to many Counties, and receives 


N 


— 


County into others, and none out of others into this. 
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Water from none ; many Brooks and Rivers running out of this 


« »% : err 


[7 
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7. That we have not any Rivers running from the Neighbour 
Counties into this, is not, as ſome may imagine, for this Reaſon 


ſolely, that we ſtand upon the higheſt Ground; but for ſome other 


þ L | Reafons. Huntingdonſbire and Bedfordſbire, in that Part of thoſe two 


Counties ad joining to this, are ſeated upon Clay, and are fo far from 
affording a River, that for themſelves they have ſcarcely the ſmal- 
left: Springs. The North-ſide of the County is furrounded with the 
Weland, which receives and terminates the Brooks and Rivers of Lin- 
colnſbine, Rutland, and Leiceſterſhire. The Ouſe is a Part of our 
Southern Boundary ; and that does the like with the Buckinghamſhire 
Waters, that make this way. Indeed, the Site of the Western Part 
of the County is fo much elevated above that of the adjacent Ter- 
ritory of Oxfordſhire and Warwickſhire , that there cannot any Brooks 
or Rivers paſs to us from thence. TCC 
8. The firſt Springs of the Weland are in and nigh the Ponds of the 


XZ Vicarage Houſe at Sibertoft. It glides with a gentle Stream to Stam- 


ford, and is Navigable from thence to Spalding, ___ help of ſeveral 
Penns, Locks, or Water-ſhoots, ſuch as thoſe Mr. Ray obſerved in 
his Journey berwixt Oſtend and Bruges ; a particular Deſcription where- 
of he has given in the printed Account of his Travels. T Colonel t obtr- 
Dodſon is of Opinion, that to make a Navigation on the Wieland as made ina 
high as Rockingbam, that is, Ten Miles above Stamford, is very fea- Journey, 
Hble* There indeed it is augmented by the Acceſſion of a confi- Parts of 
derable Riveret which divides the Two" Counties of Rutland and mae, 
LeiceSer, ' The Benefit tis certain wou'd be great, were the thing as “?“ 
teafible as that Gentleman apprehended. The ancient Chanel of the 'ADelign 
Meland, was from Stamford to Crowland, where it met the Ayne : The ing the | 
Cut for. the New Navigation which leads to Spalding, and the old _—T 
Chanel, divide about a Mile Eaſt of Crowland. According tothe above- 45 
mention'd Author tis likewiſe very eaſy to make a good Naviga- 7. 12 
tion from Crowland to Stamford, to the great Benefit of that Town 
and Countrey. From Spalding the River advances ſlowly. to the 
Wafhes, a large and famous Bay betwixt the Counties of Lincolu and 
 Norſdlk, and thence into the German Ocean. 
9. Several Towns of the County lay claim to the Head- 

Spring of the Nene, Neane, or Myne. At Naſeby tis ſaid to 

be the Spring call'd Chapel-Well, and another nameleſs one not 
far diſtant, both on the Eaſtern Declivity of Naſeby Hill: By others, in 
Draughton Field, a Spring now call'd Blackwell, but formerly in an 
Ancient Survey, as tis reported, Ninewel{-Head, a Name apply'd to 

it on no good Grounds : At Weſt Haddon a Spring on Neu-Moor ; 
the Moor has hence its Name ; and to confirm their Pretences they 
have there a groundleſs Tradition that the Monks of Peterburgb, a 
City ſeared on the Nene, had in one of their Officials, a Petition that 

the Spring on Nen-Moor might never fail: Daventry, or Daintry, Faw- 
ſtey, and other Places, put in for it: But Staverton has indeed the 


faireſt 
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| faireſt Title; becauſe their Hartwell Spring not far from the Foot of 
Studbury Hill in the Sruth Eaſt Part of the Lordſhip, and the Oozings 
=. about Hartwell in the fame Valley, are upon as high if not the high- 
eſt Ground, and remoteſt from the River's Out-lec : and becauſe the 
| Courſe of its Water is in a more direct I ra& or Canal than the reſt to 
| the main Current, which commences at Northampton, at the Confluence 
of two little Rivers, namely the Northern Water,or the Naſeby Head, 
which deſcends from the Sources on Naſeby Hill, and a numerous Com- 
pany of collateral Springs : And the Weſtern Water, or the Starton Head, 
deriving its Water and Name from another Set of Springs in the 
Weſtern Point, whereof thoſe in Staverton Field are the firſt, 

10. Of the Northern and Weſtern Water united, is formed a fine 
River, which from wir bag to Peterborough reaches by its own 
| winding Courſe, Fifty two Miles; tho by Land in a direct Line, it is 
no more than Twenty Nine. There are Twelve conſiderable Bridges © 
; 


erected over it: And Three more obſervable Iſlands there are formed 
by a Branching of the River, and a Reunion of it. It affords a 
Commodious Situation to the Principal Towns of Northamptonſhire, 
| Northampton, Wellingborough, Oundle , and Peterborough : and is the 
general Rendezvouz of our Riyulets. 7 . 
11, Firſt of the 1ſe, whoſe Head, as | have trac'd it, is the Spring 
call'd Tſe-Well, in Clipſton-Field. Having viſited a pleaſant Seat of the 
Right Honourable the Lord Cullen at Ruſhton , and that Illuſtrious 
Seat of the moſt Noble Duke of Montague at Boughton, where it glo- 
ries in ſupplying a very neat and ſpacious Canal, it paſſes thence thro” 
a fertile Country into the Nyne, whereinto it falls a Mile below Wel- 
lingborough. The Appellation of Tſe , tho' now loſt and unknown 
in the Country through which it paſſes, I am willing to retrieve. 
That the Name of Tſe belong'd to it formerly I inter, from the Name © 
of the Head Spring, of a 1 own that ſtands upon its Banks, that is 
Iſebam, a Village on the {ſe , and of that Part of Irthngborough-Mea- © 
dow that is bounded by this Riveret, which is ſtill called Iſe-Meadow. 
About Four Miles Diſtance from its Source, betwixt Desborough and 
| Ruſhton, it takes in a plentiful Spring running down from Ruſbton 
Park, by the Name of Nine-Spring-Head, as being a Collection of 
Nine little Springs which guſh forth, it's ſaid, at as many diſtinct 
Apertures, within a ſmall Compaſs of Ground, and are now drawn in- 
to a Stone Baſin over which a handſome Summer Houſe was built, by 
the late Lord Cullen. Tis an empty Conceit that the River Nen or 
Nyne, as we uſually call it, has hence its Name; for we ſee this Spring 
runs down into the Iſe, a Rivulet of different Denomination , and 
Original. Secondly, of Harpers Brook, the Head whereof is in Piy- 
well Grounds : Its Influx into the Nyne below Iſlip. Thirdly , of 
Willow-Brook which has given Name to the Hundred that it waters. 
Its firſt Source is in Corby Field. It joyns the Nyne below Fothering- 
| bay. Beſid es the Three above-mention'd Rivulets, there are ſeveral lefler 
Anonymous Rills which are all concenter'd, as it were, in the River 


Nyne. 


—_ — — — 
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Nyne. It flows from at leaſt a thouſand Springs which are uſually 
diſcharg'd into it, in united Currents, from the ſmaller Valleys. 
Some of them enter Mg there, that 1s, thoſe that run down 1n- 
to it from the next adjacent Hills; as do ſeveral nigh Wiellingboroug h. 
12. The River Nyne is Navigable no higher above Peterborough 
than Allerton Wacer-Mill A higher Navigation has been often at- 
= tempted ; and particularly by Sir William Fleetwood, who cauſed the 
River to be ſurvey'd, and the Charges of making it Navigable com- 
7 uted, with pretty great Exactneſs, Anno 1606. According to. that 
Be, the Deſcent of the River from Northampton to Allerton is 130 


Feet, 3 Inches, 5 Dec. And there ſhould be 35 Locks upon it, to 
* render it Navigable up as high as Northampton. Whether the Advan- 
| tages, that being thus Navigable, it will bring up Sea-Coal, Deal, and 
> other Commodities of Burthen, at much eaſier and cheaper Rates; as 
> alſo other uſeful Commodities that here we have leſſer Plenty of: And 
that by this means we ſhall have a far more advantagious Vent for 
our own more natural Products, Barley, Wheat, He. Or the Diſad- 
vantages , that hereby the Meadows by the River-fide will be enda- 
maged: And the Farmers of d e and Cambridge. ſbires will fend. 
up Barley, and Oats, and under-ſell and fink our Markets, do over- 
balance, with great Submiſſion I refer to the Gentlemen of the County, 
who are the beſt Judges; all I offer here, being prompted merely by 
a Senſe of Duty and Gratitude. 
13. The main Out-falls of Water into the Waſhes, the Bay that re- 
ceives this, the River Weland, and the Cuſe, are three: one from Spal- 
ding, another from Wisbich, and the third from Lyn. The Ayne 
has now its Exit at only the two latter of theſe : The main Part of it 
by the Cut call'd, Morton's Leame, and now the Waſh, for that it 
has now on each Side of it a high Bank about thirty Pole diſtant 
— each from other; which two high Banks were rais'd for keeping in 
the River when it is ſwelld to its greateſt Height by Land-Floods. 
Betwixt theſe Banks it paſſeth to Wisbich, The reſt of its Water 
which paſſes by Whitlejey Meer, to Lyn, altho' more frequently call'd 
the River MNyne, yet is only that Part of it which is let thro' two 
great Sluices, at certain times, in ſuch Quantity as will ſerve for a 
Navigation to Lyn. As to the Chanel, which the old River took, 
namely, that call'd Cat Water, ( the true Boundary of the County on 
that Side, ) which leads towards Crowland, and thence to Spalding : 
It has now deſerted it. SR 
14, Of the Four remaining Rivers whoſe Sources are in this 
County, but whoſe Currents are chiefty in others: The Firſt, in the 
Order I have nam d them, is the Cherewell, a River that in Mr. Caniden's | 
Time was Famous for Plenty of Fiſh*. The Cherwel! Head is a 
little Spring in the Ground called Cherwell Field, lying North-Weſt, eg 
Megs 5 f . in Oxford- 
at no great Diſtance from a Town, which from the Spring has the 5, 
MName of Cherwelton, It has a ſmall but conſtant Supply from Rydon Neatair 
Hill, in Hellidon Lordſhip: And before it leaves this County becomes 
2 goodly Rivulet. It runs by Banbury to Oxford, where it joins the 
| C Thames 


6 


* 
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"Thr Thames * the principal River of Britain, and with it is diſcharg'd into 
crueName the Eaſtern Ocean. 3 : 1 
6d River, 15. Ouſe the Great, one of the principal Rivers of the Kingdom, is 
fee Mr. originally of this County. Dr. Plot + has erroneouſly aſſerted it to 


— 


pritamis, Fritæwell in Oxfordſhire. Mr. Bohun by a ſtranger Miſtake to Panes- 


by Dr. Gil - 


ſan in the End in Hertfordſhire +. The firſt Riſe of it, according to Mr, Leland, 
— \4 nigh Stene, according to Mr. Camden nigh Brackly, on a gently riſing 


455 . Ground which is full of bubling Springs. It riſes indeed not far from 


Hiſtory thence in the Glebe-Ground in Ferningbo Lordſhip, from the Spring 
fire les called Ouſe-Well. The Tove or Tofe, which, in my Opinion, is only a 
{Mr & various Pronunciation of the Britzſh T av or Taf, a Name of many 


graph. By;t:ſh Rivers, having watered T owcefter, ( Tofeceafter amongſt the 
Dictiona- J „ | 1 | 2 | 5 

ry under Saxons, that is, a Caſtle upon the Tofe or T af,) after a winding 
Ouſe the = 


Gre. Courſe of many Miles from its Head, which is the Spring call'd 


Holywell in Sulgrave Field, is diſcharged into the Ouſe below Coſorave. 


The Ouſe having watered 'Buckingham, Bedford, and Huntingdon, the 
Capital Towns of their reſpective Counties, with many other Places 
of Note: Having taken in the River Grant, or Cam above Ely, and 
below it the Little Ouſe, and arriv'd at length to King's Lyn, has its 
Outlet into the Waſhes on the South-Eaſt Side, as the Weland has on 
the North-Weſt Side, of that Eſtuary. The Ouſe is a Navigable Stream 
ſo high as Bedford. = : ö os 
16. We come now to the Rivers that flow upon the Weſtern Decli- 
vity, the Leſſer Avon, and the Leame. The Leame Head is at Helli- 
don, near the Town's End, a Spring continually bubling out of the Foot 
of Little Down, a knobbed Hill. At its firſt riſing it collects it ſelf 
into a pretty capacious Pool which it gives Name to. Leaving the 
Pool, and being augmented by ſeveral other Springs from the Lower 


Weſtcrn Parts of Hellidon Field, and from Catesby, and Staverton, it haſts 


thence into Warwickſhire, where it names the two Leamingtons, the one 


in the Middle of its Courſe, the other a little above its Conjunction 


with the Leſſer Avon ; where it loſes its Name. | 

17. The Leſſer Avon's Source is the Spring call'd Avon- Well within 
Naſeby Town. It runs nigh five Miles on the Northern Borders of 
this County, and then enters Warwickſhire. A Mile above Warwick 
it joins the Leame. Theſe united Streams, now both under 
the Name of Avon, that being the River of ſuperiour Note, 
having ſevered the County of Warwick into Two principal Parts, 
have their Current into Worceſterſhire, and thence to the Severn. 

18. Mr. Camden has taken Notice of the Winding Banks of the 
Nyne: The fame is obſervable of our other Rivers; they no where 
run in an even Current for any conſiderable Space, being caſt into 
various Courſes by the Site of the many Hills and Riſings amongſt 
which they run. The Wanderings and Inflexions of the leſſer Streams 
of which the Nyne is compoſed, are the moſt obſervable. 1 ſhall in- 
itance only in one of them, the Rill that comes down from near 


Legers Aſbby, which croſſes the Matling- ſtreet, in no leſs than three 


ſeveral Places at not a Mile's diſtance each of other. Firſt it croſſes 
| the 
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the Street at Watford-Bridge with an Eaſterly Direction : Having 


been avgmented with Streams from Watford, it turns directly IWeſt- 


ward, and cuts the Street again: Then bends its Courſe once more 
Eaſftward, and repaſſes the Street- way as at the firſt, at that called 


King ſbam-Bridge. 


19. Tis farther Obſervable, and a natural and unwreſted Obſer- 
vation, That the Rivers of Northamptonſhire are ſo equally and duly 
rang d, and diſtributed, as if they ran in Chanels contrived, and cut 
by Art, and Labour, to convey a competent Share of Water unto 
every Part. The Myne and Weland extend their Courſes, the One 
the whole Length, and in a manner thro the midſt of the Province: 
the Other almoſt the whole Length of it; as was before obſerved. 
The Spacious Meſlern Part is well Water d with the Avon, Leame, 
and Cherwell, the upper Part of the Ouſe, and the Tove. The Tract 
betwixt the Nyne and the Weland, with the Northern Water, or the 
Naſeby Head of the Nyne, with the 1ſe, Harpers-Brook, and Willow- 
Brook, each interſecting almoſt the whole Breadth of that Tract, and 
diſpoſed at well nigh equal Diſtances ; fo that there is no Town in 
the County five Miles diftant from one or other of the above-mention'd 


Rivers or Rivulets; for I take not into this Account the intermediate 


Brooks or Rills. From the whole 1 conclude, that no County 1s more 
conveniently, and amply ſupply'd with Water, than this is. 
20. The Diviſion of the County may be therefore fitly taken from 


the Rivers, as thus into Six Diſtricts. 1. The Territory included 


betwixt the Leame and Avon one way , and betwixt the Staverton and 
Naſeby Heads of the Nyne the other way. 2. That included with- 
in the Staverion Head of the Nyne and the Cherwell, Ouſe, and Tove, 


and a Line drawn from Northampton, to Towceſter. 3. That long and 


narrow Lift on the South-fide of the NMyne. 4. The Canton betwixt 
the Najeby Head or the Northern Water, and the Iſe. 5. That be- 
tween {Je and Willow-Brook. And, 6. that extended from the latter 
to Crowwland, The Northern Boundary of theſe three laſt Tracts is 
the Weland: And they are like to fo many Peninſula's almoſt ſur- 
rounded with Water. On ſome Occaſions I ſhall perhaps make uſe 
of this Diviſion. | 


21, But J rather pitch upon the following Diviſion which is taken 


from the Figure of the Surface, T hat dividing the County into two 


very diſtinct Tracts, the Fen and Upland: The one a flat, level, and 
low ; the other an uneaven, and Hilly Country. The County riſes 
from a Level viſibly at Chord, and Upton, and thence the farther in 


the Country the higher ; the Weſtern Part of it being ſeated on the 


higheſt Ground. The Upland, which is far the largeſt Tra&, is ſub- 
divided into three principal Branches, by the Nature of the Soil, or 
by its Products: the Heathy, the Woodland, and the Fielden or Arable 
Part, wich which I join the Paſturage. Thus the Natural Diviſion 
of the Province is into theſe four Parcels, the Fen, Heath, Woodland, 
and Tillage-Land, or Fielden, a Word not uncommon in Neighbour- 
Counties, and which, for Diſtinction fake, I defire, may be allow'd of 
| N 
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here. In my Deſcription of theſe Four Diſtricts I intend to give a 
compendious View of the State of Things: If in ſeveral Places I ſeem 
to be more particular than the Nature of a previous and introductory 
Account admits, I hope the Reader will let fall that Suſpicion, when 
he comes to the Special Obſervations, under each of the Articles of 
the Work before him. 

22. The Fen-land is Situate in a Bottom, in the utmoſt North- Eaſt 
Angle of the County, and 1s one of the three Parcels of that Great 
Level, which is uſually called Bedford-Level. Its Weſtern Boundary 
is Car-Dyke or Caer-Dike, a wide Ditch drawn at the Foot of the 
High-lands, on the Skirts of the Fens, a noted Inland Navigation 

vid. c. of the Romans *. The Soil, for the main, is black, ſpungy, and deep, 
8 in all reſpects a true Fen-Earth; the print of one's Foot remains in 

it, and the Surface ſhakes and trembles if ftampd upon, as Mr. Cam- 
}camd's den has obſerv'd of that of Holland in Lincolnſbire f. But fo ſoon as 


Britan. | 


NeuEdit. YOU have paſs d over Car-Dike, you are ſure of a hard and ſolid Ground, 

bite. like that of the High-lands. 5 
partieu. 23. This Tract of Fen- land is of no great Extent, conſiſting chiefly 

lere of that called Nort h- Fen (a Common belonging to three Pariſhes, Nor- 


1 borough, Maxey, and Peakark, ) which was never ſurvey d, but perhaps 
Fenland, may be Eight Hundred Acres: Burrow Little Fen, or Peterborough- 
that here Common: and Burrow Great Fen, that heretofore ſo called, which was 


Turke or computed at Nine Thouſand Acres ; whereof Three Thouſand were 


PeatEarth allotted to thoſe who, undertook the Draining it; The remaining Six 
neath the Thouſand are a Common, wherein all the SY or Hundred of Naſſa- 
burg h, excepting Peterborough, and the three Pariſhes above-mentioned, 
have a Right of Commonage. 5 
24. Theſe, tho ſtill retaining the Name of Fens, have a much 
different Conſtitution and Character from what once they had. 
Here are now no filthy Quagmires, unpaſſable Marſhes, or indeed 
the leaſt Spot of Waſt and unprofitable Ground. When Mr. Camden 
wrote, it ſeems, that this, and the adjoining Part of the Plain 
Country was wont to be overſpread with Water appearing like a 
Sea in the Winter, nay and ſometimes the greateſt Part of the Vear, 
candas for want of Chanels that were capable of receiving and carrying off 
Briar. the Waters brought down by the River Ny ue x. But ſince that time 
:hampton. ſuch care has been taken in Embanking and Draining, and particularly 
* upon the Act of Parliament made Anno 15 Car. 2. that they are now 
{eldom or never over-charged with Water. They are more fearful of 
Injuries from Drought than from Extreme Wet. They account, that 
the more they are Flooded, the Richer they are. By the greateſt Floods 
their Stock is not driven out of theſe Fens: and 'cwas never known 
that they had a Rot of their own homebred Sheep; but thoſe that 
come thither from the Uplands do not eſcape ſo well. = 
25. In fine, tis now a good Winter-Earch, as well as a Summer one. 
ic abounds with Herbage, and Feeds great Numbers of large Beeves, 
and Sheep. Burrow Great Fen is juſtly accounted one of the richeſt 


Parcels of Feeding-Land in the Kingdom. And beſides the Riches 
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of their Commons, they have ſpecial Crops of Grain, Oats, Barley, 
and Wheat, with moderate Labour of the Husbandman ; whenſo- 


ever they pleaſe to employ their Ground to thoſe Uſes. But the 


Ground they break up with the Plough is moitly ſow'd withCole-ſeed, 


a Commodity that makes them mighty Returns. The MooryGround, 


leſs fit for Paſturage, is of great Uſe in aftording Turfe or Peat, a 
good Sort of Fewel, and eafily digg'd up. Sir Jab Child, in his 
Diſcourſe of Trade, obſerves, that where Wages are high, and Pro- 
viſions dear, it is an infallible Sign of the Richneſs of the Country. 
The Obſervation ſo far holds good in that Part of Nort hamptonſbire, that 
the Servants and Labourers Wages are high, and the Country Rich; 
but Proviſions, and alſo Fewel, are Cheap. 

206. Hence let us aſcend to the Uplands. Our firſt Stage is to the 
Heaths, which lie in Three diſtant Parcels: The Firſt of them at the 
Riſe from the flat Fen- Country, containing Wittering-Heath, which 
is about four Miles long, but no where very broad; and the leſſer 
adjoining Heaths of Eaſton, St. Martin's, Bernack, Helpſton, J horn- 
haw, and Hard. The Second is more within the County, containing 
Halſlon-Heath, with the ſmaller ones of Duſton, Dallington, and 
Church-Brampton, on the Weſt Side of ing ot horp- Brook: Of 


Northampton, King st hor p, Boughton, and Pisford, Moulton, Sywel, and 


Over ſton-Liugs, on the Eaſtern Side of the ſaid Brook. Theſe, or 
the largeſt Part of them, are a hollow, ſpringy, or rippling Ground, 
that reſounds to the Strokes of the Horſes Feet when they are ridden 


upon it; as having naturally many little Cavities within it, and havin 


never been open and diſturb'd by Plowing ; ſo does not lie fo cloſe 
as does the like fort of Ground that has been plow'd, and which 


is therefore without this Property. Gwlsborough, Rainſthorpe, Weſt- 


Haddon, and Long-Buckby Heaths may be ranged under this Second 
Tract, as being not far diſtant from it. The Third Tra& of Heath 


is in the fartheit Weſtern Part of the County beyond Brachly, by 


ſome calld Bayard's Green, a heathy Ground of perhaps ſeveral 
Hundred Acres within the Lordſhips of Croughton, Fmle), and Hinton; 


which yet 1s only a Side of a much larger Heath extending into 


Oxfordſhire. = 
27. The Heathy Part has indeed a Soil very different from the reſt, 


and therefore I make it one diſtin& Branch of the natural Diviſion ot 


the County: But the Extent of it is ſo ſmall, that by ſeveral of the 
Writers of the General Deſcriptions of the Counties of England, it 
is ſaid of this, there are no Heaths but Wittering; that being the lar- 
geſt, and che reſt it ſeems ſo ſmall that they were overlook'd. 

25. Ihe Heaths, as they are the barreneſt Part of the County, ſo ! 


think are the leaſt : And are not without their Commodities and Uſe : 


as affording not only a Fewel for the poorer Sort of People, that is, 
the Sod or Turf with the Heath or Ling upon it, (the common Pro- 
duct of this Sort of Land, and from whence a Tra& of it has fre- 
quently here the Name of Linge, Linches, or Links) but alſo Furze, 
and Broom in ſome Places, and Fern or Brakes, a very good Sort of 

D | Firing, 
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Firing for the Bakers, and very proper for the burning of Lime, an 
Uſe it is frequently put to in Suſſex, and might be more frequenth) 

here, where in many Places we have both Fern, and Limeſtone enough 
lying near each other: And which is alſo of good Uſe in ſhading and 

zeltering the Graſs underneath, which otherwiſe would be burnt up 

by the Sun. It yields a ſweet and cleanly Herbage, which feeds a 

Breed of ſmall Sheep, whoſe Fleſh is uſually much commended and 

eſteem d. The Sheep upon the Heaths , particularly that at Weft- 

Haddon are obſerv'd to eſcape even in the moſt fatal Seaſons, when 

the Sheep of other Places generally fall. And in thoſe Lordſhips 


* 


which have both low Ground and Heath, as Long-Buckby: to remove 
their Sheep from the former to the latter is found a good Preſervative 
in ſuch Seaſons. Theſe alſo are the Places for Warrens ; as confiſting 
of ſuch a lax and dry Earth as the Rabbets delight to burrow 1n, and 
affording an Herbage peculiarly fit for them. And accordingly upon 
the Heaths at Wittering , Helpſton, Sywell, Moulton, and elſewhere, 
we have Warrens well ftored. And on the Heathy Tract by Brackly, 
rhey, no doubr, might have Warrens as famous for their Excellenc 
Radders as that of Mixbuiy in Oxfordſhire, not far from them, which : 
has mich the ſame Sort of Ground. If to theſe Obſervations I add 
one or two more of not unlike kind, 1 hope the Reader will pardon it. 
The ſtrongeſt and hardyeft Hares, in the County, perhaps in England, 
is by the beſt Judges I have been inform'd, are thoſe of the ſpacious 
Fields of Rance. The fineſt Greybounds , according to Mr. Drayton 
in his Pol jolbion, have been at Kelmarſh, and the Com ſing there of 
particular Fame before thät Lordſhip was incloſedt. 
29. Now ler us ſtrike off to the Woodland Part, which is likewiſe 
in Three main Parcels: The Foreſt of Rockingham in the Northern 
Part of the County, of Sacy'in the South, and of WVhitilebury in the 
„ ( „ 1 1 


n 


o 


| = 30. A large Part of the County along the Southera Banks of the 

| Mcland, or betwixt the Rivers of Weland and Nyne, is taken up with 

| the Foreſt of Rockingham ; which, as it now ſtands, is diſmembred into 

i ſeveral ſmaller Parcels, and thoſe in ſome Places at conſiderable Diſtance 

j from each other, by the Interpoſition of Fields and Towns. In all 

[ pPlröbability it was anciently one entire or continued Tract of Wood, 

F And a Foreſt of far larger Extent than now it is. Yet the preſent 

f Extent, according to the laſt Survey or Inqueſt taken of ir, which 

was in the Seventeenth Year of King Charles the Firſt, Aro 1641. is 

: well nigh Fourteen Miles in Length, thac is, from the Weg End of 

| Middleton-Woods to the Top of Wansford Town. The Breadth of 

" it, in the upper Part, from Brig Hocꝶ to the Bank of the River Meland + 
below Gretton is Five Miles: In the lower part, from the Bank of the 


River ne below Tarwell, to that of the Weland below Dudington, is 
very near as much. And theſe, as the Bounds of the Foreſt now ſtand, 'Y 
are the broadeſt Parts of it ; but before that Lzveden and other adja- : 
cent Territories were disforeſted, it was much broader. Accor ding 
to that Survey, the following Towns are included in the Three Baily- 
N N wicks 
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wicks of that great Foreſt, Oakly parva, .Corby, Gretton, and Dean in 
Rockingham Bailywick : Gedington, and Brig Hock in BrigFock Baily- 


wick: Cliff, Ayptborp, Wood-Newton , Naſſington, Tarwell, and 


Dudington, in the Bailywick of Clive or Cliff. Almoſt encompaſsd with 
the Foreſt is a very ſpacious Plain, called Roching humſbire, a Common 
to the Four Towns of Cotting bam, Rockingham, Corby, and Gretton. 
The Lawn of Benefield, one of the Lawns of this Foreſt, is ſpacious 
and fair, and a Place, as Mr. Drayton in his Palyolbion rightly obſerves, 
of excellent Graſs for the Deer. Ot the Foreſt in general, it is uſually 
ſaid, and that with great Reaſon, that it is one of the largeſt and 
richeſt in the whole Kingdom. In Weſthay-Wood, and in ſeveral other 
Woods of this Foreit, by Cliff, Aypthorpe, Moodne uon, and there- 
abouts, is made a conſiderable Quantity of Charcoal, of the Tops of 
Trees. Many Waggon Loads of it are ſent down yearly to Peter- 
borough. 


31. Sacy-Foreſt, diſtant about Four Miles South of Northampton, 


the Smalleft of our Three Foreſts, a Place, ſays Mr, Camden *, fet* 


apart for Game, is now parcelld into Three Walks, that call'dPrddington, 


Mr. Cam- 
dens Bri = 
tan. New 


that calld Hartwell, and that call'd Hanſlip-Walk : and into 24 Copi- 1 


ces, which are cut down in their Turn, each at 21 Years growth. The 
Foreſt is about a Mile in Breadth : almoſt a Mile and half in Length, 
that is, from North to South, namely, from Sacy-Green to Piddington- 


Grange. Hartwell, Aſhton, Quinton, Piddington, Hackleton, and Han- 


ſlip, have a Right of Commonage in the Commonable Parts of it. 


32. The Foreſt of V hittlewood, Or WWhittlebury, which ſtands up 
higher in the Country, in vulgar Computation is reckoned to be about 


ſix Miles in length, and about three in breadth : Bur, according to an 


accurate Survey or Map of it, which I had by me at the Writing of 
this, it is in the longeſt Part of it, that is, from the River Ouſe on 


w_ % 


the South-Eaſt, to the North-Weſt End of Wapenbam-Wood, Nine Miles, 


two Furlongs, and twenty-ſix Perches. In the narroweſt Part of it, 
that is, from the North-Eaſt Side of Pauls-perry Park, to the neareſt 
Part of Hebourn-Field, it is no more than five Furlongs and-twenty- 


eight Perches. From the South-Weſt Point of M. eftfield-Green, in a 


North-Eaft Direction to the Watling- ſtrœet, which is the Boundary 
on all that Side, (except one ſmall Piece of forty-two Acres on the 


North-Eaſt Side of that Street) it is three Miles, one Furlong, and 
four Perches; which is the broadeſt Part of it. Tis divided into five 
of thoſe Parcels, by the Wood- men termed Walks, viz. Wake ſicld. 


Sholbrook, Hazelbury, Shrob, and Hanger Walks: And each of theſe 
into ſeveral 'Copices. Fourteen Towns are allow'd a Right of Com- 
mon here for'theirCows and Horſes, in the open Copices and Ridings, 


on account of the Injuries that may happen to be done them by the 
Excurſions of the Deer. There are only two Lawns, that is, Places 
of Paſture for the Deer, and ſecluded by Rails from the Foreſt-Cattel, 
viz. Wakefield-Lawn, and Sholbrook:Lawn. Wakefield-Lawn is 244 


Acres, and ſhews ſometimes ſeven or eight Hundred Deer, generally 
three or four Hundred in any fine Day. According to that Survey, 
23 the 
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the Towns of Whitlebury, Silfton, and Paſenham, with the Villages 
of Denshanger, and Puckſley, are within the Bounds of this Foreſt. 


33. Beſides theſe three Foreſts, we had formerly another of large 


Extent, the Foreſt of Naſſaburgh. Its Bounds, the Rivers Weland, 
and Nyne, and the High-way that leads from Wansford to Stamford. 
It poſſeſs'd almoſt the whole Hundred of Naſſaburgh. It was Diſ- 


foreſted by a Charter of King John, Arno 1214, But that Part of 


this Country, to this very Day, enjoys a very competent Share of 
Wood. 2 

34. The Chaſes are two: Gedington-Chaſe, in the Hand of His 

Grace the Duke of Montague; and that regular and delightful Chaſe 


of Tardley, belonging to the Right Honourable the Earl of Northampton. 
As to the Parks, which may fitly come under this Head, tis obſerved 


* Mr. Gol there are more in Northamptonſbire, than in any other County in 
dlonay England: And, according to Dr. Heylin, there are a greater Number 


under of Parks in England, than in all Europe beſides f. Tho' ſome of the 


thampton- 


fire. Northamptonſhire Parks, and particularly ſome of thoſe that bear that 


exlin': . | . . 
Colo. Name in the older Maps of the County, are now diſuſed, and retain 


$"%, only the Name: Yet the Number is rather enlarged than diminiſhed ; 
'. 2-254 many other Places having lately been imparked, and very finely 
ftock'd with Deer. There are now above twenty Parks that have 

Deer in them, within this County. And they all lie at a ſmall conve- 

nient Diſtance from the Houſes of Noblemen and Gentlemen; where- 

as ſome of the old ones that have been diſparked, were remote. That 

this exc2eds the other Counties of England in the Number of Parks, 

will be no ſurprize to thoſe who obſerve, this County is of diſtin- 
guiſh'd Note for its many Noblemen and Gentlemen's Houſes ; which, 


amongſt other Delights and Advantages, have that uſually of a 


Park. F) 1 
35. By this Account of the Woods, it appears that Northampton- 


ſhire is not ſo deſtitute as 'tis commonly imagined. The Northern 


Part of the County, betwixt the Weland and Nyne, is ſufficiently Sto- 
red, and ſeveral Parts of the South are well Wooded. If one Part of 
the County is thin of Wood, another Part of it is copioully furniſhed 
therewith. The County in the Weſtern Part, and upon both Sides 
of the Nyne, from Northampton down to Higham, appears the bareſt. 
Northampton is uſually repreſented by Travellers as the deareſt Town 
in England for Fewel. But that is really owing, not ſo much to the 
adjoiningCountry's Scarcity of Fire-Wood,as to tome of the Inn-keepers 
way of managing it. And notwithſtanding the Scarcity of Wood in the 
Weſtern Part of the County, the Smiths of Bromicham do uſually once 
in the Year make a Journey thither for Aſh- I tmber, for the Doors 
of Bellows. At Winwick in 1703, they gave 1500/. for 109 Aſhes. 
They were clean and ſtrait, as uſually here, which are the Aſhes fit 
for their purpoſe. 


36. That there are ſo few Woods, if we rightly conſider it, is not 


to the Diſreputation of the County. Tis a manifeſt fign that the 
Country is well Peopled, and indeed the Effect of it. There is gene- 
N | rally 
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rally abundance of Wood, in Countries thinly Peopled ; as is obſerved of 
ſome here in Europe: And in thoſe inhabited by Savages ; as is well 
known to all the Meſt-Indian Planters. But in a Country full of civi- 
liz d Inhabitants, tis not ſuffer d to grow: It muſt give way to Fields 
and Paſtures, which are of more immediate Uſe and Concern to 
Life. 

37. We were really burden d and overgrown with Wood in the firſt 
Ages: And 'twas but requiſite to eaſe the Country of that Incum- 
brance; the Ground being capable of good Imyrovements. Accord- 
ingly,in many Places here,they made room for the Plough, by ſtocking 
up the Woods; amongſt other Uſes, for that, in particular, of the 
Tron-Works which were formerly ſer up in the wooded Parts of the 
County *. And in lieu of the Woods that were then cut down, we e the, 
had Towns, and rich fertile Fields, and Paſtures. It wou'd ſcarce Pf 
countervail to reconvert the Arable into Woods, tho' this has ſome dae | 
time ſince been practiſed at Brampton, the Seat of Sir Eraſmus Mor- Pienſbire. 
wich ; as appears by the Ridge and Furrow in a Part of Brampton- 

Woods. But doubtleſs we might aps a great Advantage from 
Wood-Plantations on the Heaths, and other barrener Soils. That 
Trees will grow upon a hard hilly Ground, the Woods at Badby, Sta- 
verton, and Norton, on ſome of our higheſt Hills, are a Proof. The 
Chiltern Country, a chill, ſteril Tract was anciently full of Wood: 
And that Trees will thrive even in the barreneſt Soil, whoever has ob- 
ſerved them growing out of the Cracks and Joints of Stone-Walls, 
will readily believe. Being once planted, they are preſerved with 
ſmall Labour and Charge, and yield a certain and conſtant Revenue 
without Hazard; as has beeen obſerved by a Gentleman of very good 
Judgment in Rural Affairs“. 1 

38. Having ranged over the Fen, Heath, and Woodland, it now wf in 
remains that I give a general Account too of the Fielden or Tillage- _— 
Part, a large Champaign Tra& ſurpaſſing all the other Three, when %.36> 
put together, in Extent. This County, as has been truly obſerved 
by all who have wrote of it, is of greateſt Note for Gram, which is 
no {mall Commendation ; that being of all the moſt generally uſeful 
and profitable Product of the Earth. And for this , it appears to be 
as well fitted as any Country in the Unzverſe. The main Body of 
the County is Champaign, conveniently rifing into Hills and Eminen— 
cies of moderate Height. Hills of a higher Pitch are for the moſt 
part barrener : And the Tracts of flat and level Situation, as being ſo 
liable to be overcharged with Wet, are uſually leſs fit for this Sort of 
Cultivation. In fine, our Soil is as fertile every where as can well be 
defired : * [is duly watered, and very kindly anſwers the Jaborious 

Husbandman's Care and Skill. As it is not in all Places fo exuberant 
as to make the People lazy and luxurious, ſo it is no where to barren 
as to damp their Induftry. = | 

39. It is of different Kinds, according to the different Mixtures 

that it has of Clay, Gravel, Sand, Oc. 1 know of no Soil, houever 
= Rich and Fertile it appears, that is really alone or unmixed, a free 
4 E and 
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the Towns of Whittlebury, Silſton, and Paſenham, with the Villages 
of Denshanger, and Puckſley, are within the Bounds of this Foreſt. = 


33. Beſides theſe three Foreſts, we had formerly another of large 


Extent, the Foreſt of Nuſſaburgh. Its Bounds, the Rivers Weland, 

and Myne, and the High-way that leads from Wansford to Stamford. 

It poſleſs'd almoſt the whole Hundred of Naſſaburgh. It was Diſ- 
foreſted by a Charter of King John, Anno 1214, But that Part of 

this Country, to this very Day, enjoys a very competent Share of 

Wood. 1 

34. The Chaſes are two: Gedington-Chaſe, in the Hand of His 
Grace the Duke of Montague; and that regular and delightful Chaſe 

of Tardley, belonging to the Right Honourable the Earl of Northampton. 

As to the Parks, which may fitly come under this Head, tis obſerved 

* Mr. cl there are more in Northamptonſhire, than in any other County in 
8 England: And, according to Dr. Heylin, there are a greater Number 
underNer- of Parks in England, than in all Europe beſides f. Tho' ſome of the 


thampton- 


, No thamptonſpire Parks, and particularly ſome of thoſe that bear that 
Coſmo Name in the older Maps of the County, are now diſuſed, and retain 
zrPby, only the Name: Yet the Number is rather enlarged than diminiſhed ; 
b '. 2-254 many other Places having lately been imparked, and very finely 
| ſtock'd with Deer. There are now above twenty Parks that have 
Deer in them, within this County. And they all lie at a ſmall conve- 
| nient Diſtance from the Houſes of Noblemen and Gentlemen; where- 
Tz as ſome of the old ones that have been diſparked, were remote. That 
1 this excęeds the other Counties of England in the Number of Parks, 
[ will be no ſurprize to thoſe who obſerve, this County 1s of diftin- 
| guiſn'd Note for its many Noblemen and Gentlemen's Houſes ; which, 
( amongſt other Delights and Advantages, have that uſually of a 
| Park. 
| 35. By this Account of the Woods, it appears that Mort hampton- 
c ſhire is not ſo deftitute as 'tis commonly imagined. The WVorthern 
1 Part of the County, betwixt the Weland and Nyne, is ſufficiently Sto- 
| red, and ſeveral Parts of the S2th are well Wooded. If one Part of 
1 the County is thin of Wood, another Part of it is coptoully furniſhed 
Ss therewith. The County in the Weſtern Part, and upon both Sides 
of the Nyne, from Northampton down to Higham, appears the bareſt. 
Northampton is uſually repreſented by I ravellers as the deareſt Town 
in England for Fewel. But that is really owing, not ſo much to the 
_ adjoiningCountry's Scarcity of Fire-Wood.as to ſome of the Inn-keepers 
= way of managing it. And notwithſtanding the Scarcity of Wood 1n the 
Weſtern Part of the County, the Smiths of Bromicham do uſually once 
1 in the Year make a Journey thither for Aſh- I imber, for the Doors 
5 of Bellows. At Winwick in 1703, they gave 1500 J. for 109 Aſhes. 
1 | They were clean and ſtrait, as uſually here, which are the Aſhes fit 
4 for their purpoſe. | 
| 36. That there are fo few Woods, if we rightly conſider it, is not 
i to the Diſreputation of the County. Tis a manifeſt fign that the 
Country is well Peopled, and indeed the Effect of it. There is 8175 
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rally abundance of Wood, inCountries thinly Peopled ; as 1s obſerved of 
ſome here in Europe: And in thoſe inhabited by Savages; as is well 


* * 
„ Pr 
p 
3 
r 


known to all the eſt- Indian Planters. But in a Country full of civi- 


liz d Inhabitancs, tis not ſuffer d to grow: It muſt give way to Fields 
and Paſtures, which are of more immediate Uſe and Concern to 


Life. 


37. We were really burden d and overgrown with Wood in the firſt 
Ages: And 'twas but requiſite to eaſe the Country of that Incum- 
brance; the Ground being capable of good Improvements. Accord- 
ingly,in many Places here, they made room for the Plough, by ſtocking 
up the Woods; amongſt other Uſes, for that, in particular, of the 
Iron-Works which were formerly ſer up in the wooded Parts of the 
County“. And in lieu of the Woods that were then cut down, we * Sec the 
had Towns, and rich fertile Fields, and Paſtures. It wou'd ſcarce pf 
countervail to reconvert the Arable into Woods, tho' this has ſome Nabe. 
time ſince been practiſed at Brampton, the Seat of Sir Eraſmus Mor- hire 
wich ; as appears by the Ridge and Furrow in a Part of Brampton- 
Woods. But doubtleſs we might expect a great Advantage from 
Wood-Plantations on the Heaths, and other barrener Soils. That 
Trees will grow upon a hard hilly Ground, the Woods at Badby, Sta- 
verton, and Norton, on ſome of our higheſt Hills, are a Proof. The 
Chiltern Country, a chill, ſteril Tract was anciently full of Wood: 

And that Trees will thrive even in the barreneſt Soil, whoever has ob- 
ſerved them growing out of the Cracks and Joints of Stone-Walls, 
will readily believe. Being once planted, rhey are preſerved with 
ſmall Labour and Charge, and yield a certain and conſtant Revenue 


_ without Hazard; as has beeen obſerved by a Gentleman of very good 


Judgment in Rural Affairs“. . _ > 
38. Having ranged over the Fey, Heath, and Woodland, it now worſe in 
remains that J give a general Account too of the Fielden or T Wage- po 


pania fæ- 


Part, a large Champaign Tract ſurpaſſing all the other Three, when . 360 


put together, in Extent. This County, as has been truly obſerved 


by all who have wrote of it, is of greateſt Note for Grain, which is 
no {mall Commendation ; that being of all the moſt generally uſeful 


and profitable Product of the Earth. And for this , it appears to be 


as well fitted as any Country in the Unzverſe. The main Body of 
the County 1s Champaign , conveniently rifing into Hills and Eminen- 
cies of moderate Height. Hills of a higher Pitch are for the moſt 
part barrener : And the Tracts of flat and level Situation, as being ſo 
liable to be overcharged with Wet, are uſually leſs fit for this Sorc of 
Cultivation. In fine, our Soil is as fertile every where as can well be 
defired : Lis duly watered, and very kindly anſwers the laborious 


 Husbandman's Care and Skill. As it is not in all Places fo exuberant 


as to make the People lazy and luxurious, fo it is no where ſo barren 
as to damp their Induſtry. 


39. It 1s of different Kinds, according to the different Mixtures 


that it has of Clay, Gravel, Sand, Oc. | know of no Soil, however 


Rich and Fertile it appears, that is really alone or unmixed, a free 
| and 


„ 
i 
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and pure vegetable Glebe. Ihe neareſt to it, [ have any where ſeen, 
is the Mould of our Turfe Grounds near Northbolm. The Ground 


at Peterborough, in that they call the Bon- field, is ſo rich chat they 


ſeldom or never let it lie fallow : And tho' tilled Year after Lear with- 
out Intermiſſion, yet produces an excellent Crop, and that with little 
or no Help from Manure, The like I have heard of at Great Hough- 
ton, Moollaſton, Catesby, and elſewhere. From thoſe extraneous Ad- 
mixtures the Soil has its Differences in Conſiſtence, Complexion, and 
Name : And from this Variety proceeds its Fitneſs for all Sorts of 
Grain in ſome one or other Part of the County: as alſo this Advan- 
tage, that whatever the Seaſon is, we ſcarce ever fail of plentiful 
Supplies, either from the colder clayey Souls, in the dryer Summers; 


or from the warm and ſandy, in the wetter ones. And of all the Ad- 
mixtures, there are none that like the Minerals of ſome Coalpits, and 


Mines, impart a contagious, or ſterilizing I incture to the Soil. 

40. Moſt of the Lordſhips, beſides the Lays of Greenſod which 
are left betwixt the Furlongs, and in ſeveral Places betwixt each of the 
Lands, are ſo advantagiouſly ſituate, that they have a Valley of 
fruitful Meadow adjoining to a Brook or River, which in Summer 
yields them a Stock of Hay, and ſerves at other times for feedin 
their Cattel, Horſes, Cows, and Sheep. The Meadows on the Banks 
of the Nyne and Weland, are particularly famous, as being Spacious 
and Rich, affording yearly great Quantities of excellent Hay. 

41. The Towns ſtanding generally pretty thick, and conſequently 
the Fields or Lordſhips being generally not large, the better in all 
likelihood they are cultivated. and improved. Many of the Lord- 
ſhips, and eſpecially of the larger ones, have a Common, or uninclo- 


fed Paſture for their Cattel in the Out-skirts of the Fields. Moſt of 


theſe have formerly been plow'd ; but being generally their worſt ſort 
of Ground, and at fo great Diſtance from the Towns, the Manuring 
and Culture of them were found fo inconvenient, that they have been 
laid down for Greenſod, And beſides this, there are ſeveral of them, 
of thoſe in the Clayey as well as thoſe in the Sandy Parts of the 
County, of tome other Uſes ; as affording Fire-Buſhes, and Sets for 
Quick Hedges. Tis very fortunate that the naturally barreneft 
Ground is thus at greateſt Diſtance from the Town and perhaps was 
a wite Deſign of our Anceſtors, who firſt ſurvey'd the Country, and 
planted the Houſes and Towns where they now ſtand. 

42. Mr. Camden obſerves *, that the Soil is exceeding fertile both 
for Tillage and Paſture. Of our Helden or Tillage Ground, a con- 


ſiderable Part is now indeed encloſed, and converted into Paſture. 


The principal Reaſon whereof appears to be the great Progreſs the 
Woodlanders had made in Agriculture, when the Ground was clear'd 


1.0, That we had formerly many of the Wood which was cut down in Plenty for 
- , appe hi » 22 
by the Stags, the Refuſe of hot the Ule of the many Iron-Works we had * here in 
ron-Works, that are ſtill to be , Cad * 
Ten io che ancient igel Pas, the ancient Woodland Part. Hereupon the County 


in vaſt Quantities. 


began to ſtand in need of Paſture to balance the 
Tillage. They had no Wants of Bread for the many People employ'd 


about 


„ vor. 
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about the Fields: But there needed a Proportion of Cheeſe, Butter, 
and Fleſh. This is ſuggeſted as the Cauſe of the Warwickſhire Enclo- 
ſures *, and was probably the great Occaſion of them here. | * Candey's 
43. The Encloſures he "png up and down in the County. dhe Addi 
In ſome few Places are four or five Lordſhips lying all together en- e 
cloſed. None of the fix Diſtricts above-mention'd are without their S. 
Share: And. yet far the greateſt Part of the County is ſtill open; 
eſpecially on the Sides of the Rivers Weland and Ayne, where, for a 
great way, are no Encloſures. So that I cannot aflent to Mr. Camden +, . 
that tis every where full, and, as it were, over-run with Sheep. . 
And as to the Depopulation, which is fo much complain'd of upon ““ 
this Account; it appears by ſeveral Inſtances here, that as the 
Towns in the encloſed Lordſhips have been depopulated, fo the neigh- 
bouring Towns that are not encloſed, and eſpecially the Market 
Towns, have, fince that Encloſure, been impopulated, if I may fo 
ſpeak, the Number of People in them much increaſed, and the 
higher the Rents of the Land and Houſes ; there eſpecially where the 
Woollen Manufactures are encouraged. 


44. One of the largeſt, and I think the richeſt Knot of Paſtures, 


begins in that Angle where the three Counties of Leiceſter, Warwick, 


and Northampton meet, namely the Lordſhips of Stanford upon Avon, 


Lilbourn, and Clay-Coton , thence going inward to Winwick, Eltinton, 


Afbby, T hurnby, to Welford, Sulby, Sibertoft, and thence, the Fields of 


' Noſeby and Clipſton excepted, it extends to Kelmarſh, Maidewell, Haſel- 


bich, and to Hanging Houghton, and Cottesbrook, Of all which, the firſt 
and the two laſt are of ſpecial Note, for the Strength and Richneſs of 
their Soil. As are likewiſe ſome of the Paſtures of Watford Enclo- 
ſure, and a part of Dadford and Brookball Lordſhips, where the After- 
Mart of ſome of their Paſtures is of fingular uſe for the Topping up 
their Oxen, as they term it, to the London-Markets. Thoſe up higher 
of Fazwſley, and Cherweltsn, and a part of Grituurth, have alſo excel- 
lent Paſturage. For ſmall Parcels, it's thought, that Heyford Park, 
and that called Fowre Lake, are the prime Pieces of the Uplands, 
45. And here the Reader may divert himſelf, if he pleaſes, with 
the Famous Mr. Drayton's Old-faſhioned Verſes in favour of our na- 
turally Fruitfal Soil &. 


PDrayton 3 
Polyolbion, 
Song 23. 


On towards the Midlands now the Induſtrious Muſe does make ».. 
The Northamptonian Earth ; and in her way does take, 5 
As fruitful every-where as thoſe by Nature which 
The Yusbandman with Compoſt does enrich, 
Thus boaſting of Herſelf, that walk her Uerge about; 
And view her well within, her Length and Bꝛeadth thoughout: 
The woꝛſt foot of her Earth is equal to their beſt; 
With moſt abundant Stoze that Higheſt think them Bleſs'd. 
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Mr. Fuller in his pleaſant Way has compar'd it to an Apple without 


t Mr. F«- ei ther Core, or Rind +. It may be ſeriouſly and truly affirmed, that 


chies, un- there is as little waſt and uſeleſs Ground in this, as in any County in 


England, no barren Mountains or Moraſſes, and not much Heath: 
that in the real Conveniences of Life, it is ſuperiour to many Counties, 
and yields to none. 5 0 
45. Three of the Elements we freely enjoy, Air, Water, and Earth, 
and have each of them very good. And as to the fourth, whatever 
is complain d, there is no-where that Defect as to chill and diſhearten 
even the meaneſt Inhabitant. On the contrary, we can ſcarce ever 
undergo a very diſtreſſing want of Fewel. Set aſide our Woods, the 
remoteſt Part of the County is not twenty Miles from the Seats of Coal, 
either of the Inland, or of the Newcaſile Sort, which is brought fo nigh 
as Stamford, Bedford, and Huntingdon, by Water. Bur was the County 
ſo deficient in Wood, as 'tis vulgarly repreſented, it wou'd indeed be 
no great Allay ; that Defect being rather over-poized by many Coun- 
tervailing Benefits. 2 
47. What the chief Commodities of the Country are, may eaſily 
be learn: from what has gone before. The chief Commodities, and 
the great Riches and Glory of it, is the Abundance of Grain. Here- 
of we may take an Eſtimate by this, That our Farmers and Corn- 
Merchants ſend out Corn on all Sides to all Quarters, to MWisbich and 
Spalding, Eaſtward: to Bedford, Southward : Weſtward into War- 
wickſhire, tho* not ſo much of late, fince their Woodland has been 
turn d into Arable: And Northward to Derby. This County has 
been always famous for its Fields. Mr. Speed has recorded to the 
Honour of it, that no County 1s better ſtored with Gram than 


*MMSpeed's this *. | 
br efl. 48. The Sheep and Wovll of many of the Paſtures, and particu- 
lend under la rly of ſome of thoſe above-mention'd, deſerve great Commendation. 
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The following Improvement, with relation to Sheep, 1s here uſually 
praQis'd in our better ſort of Land: The Stock-maiters turn in Sheep 
that are in thriving Caſe, upon their warmer and more fertile Grounds 
in the latter End of the Year ; and doing this, they can fend them 
Fat to London to good Advantage very early in the Spring. They 
have formerly made the like Advantage in that Part of the County 
that Borders upon Leiceſterſpire, by Feeding them with Peaſe and 
Beans. In many of the Paſtures they have Excellent Wooll, fine, white, 
and long-hair'd. A great Part of our Paſture-Wooll is bought up by 
Factors, and convey d to Sturbridge-Fair, and thence to Norwich, and 
to Bramtry, Bocking, and Colchefter ; where 'tis wrought into Stuffs 
and Bays: A Part of it is us'd within the County, being comb'd, 
and weav'd into Serges, Tammies, and Shaloons, at Kettering, and 
other Touns. The Fallow, or ſhorter Wooll is uſually ſent into Tork- 
ſhire, and to the Weſt, to Cirenceſter, and T aunton, for the making of 
Cloths. And as there 1s in no County 1n England a better Race of 
Shcep than here, if you take the whole County throughout ; ſo the 


Wool! 
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Wooll is generally good. That of Brzgftock-Park is accounted extra- 
ordinary. 5 ef 
49. So that here is a good and ſufficient Fund for the Moollen 
Manufacture. And it ſeems to have been formerly carry'd on in this 
5 County with Succeſs. Brackly was anciently a tamous Staple for 
. Wooll: Thither the Merchants were to {end it by Act of Parliament, 
for the Utterance of it by the Great. Northampton was anciently 
of Note for the Woollen-Manufacture; as appears by the Traditions, e 
and ſome Footſteps they have of it there: To what Height it arri- Brackly in 
ved, and how afterwards it fell, I find not. In Mr. Fuller's Time, 1 
it ſeems, it was attempted in this County with great Application, 
yet came to nothing + However that be, the Attempts, that have f e 
been made this way of late Years, have really been attended with arg“ 
ſo great Succeſs, and this Manufacture has taken ſo good Footing in 
the County, eſpecially in the principal Towns, that, we may rea- 
ſonably hope, it will, in due time, increaſe and flouriſh, in a parti- 
cular Manner, here. | 
50. Sir Matthew Dudley, not long fince, introduc'd, and ſettled 
it at Oundle, to the great Advantage of that Town, and Neigh- 
| bourhood. And in my Opinion, a Laſting Honour is due to thoſe 
Publick Spirits, who are Active and Induſtrious in Advancing it. 
Tis true, and we gratefully own it, that there is not that Neceſſfit 
of a Manufacture in this, as in ſome other Parts of England; the 
Cultivation of the Ground employing, and ſuſtaining the greateſt 
Part of the People: But yet that of Wooll, if fixed in convenient 
Places all over the County, and well managed, woud no doubt be 
very beneficial. None then need go without Work: None but the 
lazy and raſcaly Sort need want: It woud be a Proviſion for all 
whom Encloſures have turn'd out of their former way of living , 
and might prevenc the Abandoning and Diſpeopling of Towns 
encloſed : Children, and the maim'd and fickly Part of the Poor, 
that are not quite diſabled, may hereby be employ d, and maintain'd: 
And by the Manufacture of the Mooll of this County alone, we might 
not only ſerve our ſelves, but others; fo that to carry on, and pro- 
+ mote this Work, will be honourable and meritorious. But I fear! 
tranſgreſs my Bounds, and mult return. 
51. The Commodities of particular or inferiour Note, according 
to Mr. Fuller, are Pigeons and Salt-petre; moſt whereof is found 
( fays he) in Dove-Houſes, and moſt Dove-Houſes in this great 
Corn-Country +. But I cannot learn that any Salt-petre has ever fs. 


actually been wrought with us. I have heard of ſome who went $0 


about it here in the Time of King Charles the Firſt, at Aldwinkle F 


. . 


where that Author reſided; and that it turned not to Account. 
And ſo far I can aſſure the Salt-petre Adventurers, that it is in 
vain to look for Nitre in Pigeon-Houſes, unleſs the Earth underneath 
ve naturally ſuch as affords it. Woad is a peculiar Commodity of 
three or four of the Inland Counties: And of all the Midland 
Counties, this, I am pretty ſure, either is, or has been, wwoaded moſt. 
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of Stafford- 
Hire, Ch. 3. 


52. For Utterance of the Country Productions, there are ſeveral 
well traded Market-Towns within the County, and others at no 
great Diſtance. The County is the great I horow-fare from che 


North: It lies in the Trade-way : And the fartheſt Part of it is not 


Seventy Miles from the Grand Empory , the City of London. As 
to the Roads, we cannot ſay of this, as King James the Firſt is ſaid 
to obſerve of Staffordſhire &, that it is only fit to be cut into Thongs 
to make Roads for the reſt of England: And are far from being invi- 
dious at the Character. They are neceſſarily more, or leſs commo- 
dious, as the County is ſandy, gravelly, or ſtoney: or moory, 


clayey, or woodland. Here indeed a great Part of the Soil partakes 


pretty much of Clay; and yet the Roads in general are not much to 


pared with the reſt of Northamptonſhire ; tho' no more, to Appear- 


be complain'd of. EI 
52. In this tranſient View of the Country, I had almoſt paſſed 


by without obſerving a ſmall mountainous Tract, on its Weſtern 
Verge, betwixt Daimtry, and Byfield, including Arbury, Studbury, 
Staverton, and Rydon-Hills, and the Hills or Downs of Cherwelton, 
Hellidon, and Byfield. Theſe, and the Neigbouring Hills, that of 


Burrow-Hill by Daintry, thoſe of Newenbam, and Badby, of Pre- 
ſfion-Capes, and Hinton, are the higheft Eminencies of the whole 
County, (unleſs thoſe of Eltinton, and Naſeby ; ) but not barren at 
Top, and gently ſinking and delivering you down into Fields, and 
Paſtures. I call it a mountainous TI ra& ; for ſo it really is, if com- 


ance, than a Knot of Ant-Heaps, ſet againſt the mighty Elevati- 
ons of Derbyſhire and Yorkſhire, or the Mountains in Wales. 


54. Yet the Hills of our ſmall mountainous Tra&, as ſmall as 
they are, are conceived to be the hizheſt Ground in England, which 


1s built on an Obfervation of fome, how exact we are not to enquire, 
that out of this Part of the County there iflue Rivers that run thro' 
all Parts of the Iſland. But let us take the thing as it truly is. 
From Hell:dm-Jowns, there ſprings forth the Leame : from Studbus y- 


Hill, or very near it, the Nyne: from the Hills on the Nort h- Mes 


of Cherwelton, the Cherwell; in an almoſt Equilateral I riangle, 
whoſe Sides are about a Mile in Length. Yea, from Studbury-Hill 
alone, and the Grounds at the Foot of it, the Rain-Water that falls 
there, runs down to three different Points: A Part of it Weſtward 
to the Leame, another Part of it Eaſtward to the Nyne, and to Cher- 
well Southward the reſt. The Springs of the Leame and Nyne have 
their Courſes, the former to the Weſtern, the latter to the Eaſtern 
Sea. And that we have a Declivity of Land all along from their 
Sources to the Sea-ſhores, on both the Eaſtern and Weſtern Sides of 
this Midland Tract, like to that, ſuppoſe, of a Roof with Sides 
declining to two oppoſite Points, the Current and Deſcent of theſe 
two Rivers render unqueſtionable. The River Cherwell deſcends to 
the South, ſo far as Oxford, that is, almoſt thirty Miles; But there 
it falls into the Thames, within whoſe Banks it is carry'd into the 
Eaſtern Ocean. And 1 know no other Part of England, that can 


pretend 
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pretend to ſo much as this. From ſeveral Places in the Mediterranean 
Part of England, and particularly in Northamptonſbire, there are 
Springs that run in two contrary Courſes, one to the Eaſt, the other 


to the Weſt, and continue in thoſe Directions till they reach the Sea. 
But from the Tract above-mentioned, beſides the Declivities to the 


Eaſt, and Weſt, there is a continued Fall of Ground, if not to the 


Southern Sea, for the Space of many Miles that way. But this is 
all I could diſcover. Whatever 1s pretended, there is certainly no 


Water that runs out of the ſaid Tract, fo far as five Miles North- 
ward, 


55. We are manifeſtly over-topped by the Worthern Hills, and 
particularly thoſe Mr. Camden calls the Engliſh Appenine, which run 
thro' the middle of the Northern Part- of England in one continued 
Ridge, rifing higher and higher, as Mr. Camden obſerves *, from one 371. p.535. 


top to another, as far as Scotland: namely, the Moorlands in Stafford- 


ſhire, the Peak in Derbyſhire, Craven in the Southern Part of Tork- 
ſbire, Stanemore in the Northern Part of it, and thoſe extending 


Northward ftill, betwixt Durham and Weſtmorland, or upon the Bor- 


ders of thoſe two Counties, to Cheviot Hills in Northumberland. If 
in the Elevation of the Land from the Sea-ſhores to the feet of theſe 
Mountains or Hills, they exceed us not; yet doubtleſs the immedi- 


ate Height of their Mountains does vaſtly furpaſs that of the higheſt 
Eminency in Northamptonſbire. And on the Eaſtern and Weſtern 
Declivittes of that ſmall mountainous Tract with us, there may be 
Hills even there which in immediate Height outſtrip the loftieſt, in 
the ſaid Iract. We need not go far for an Inſtance of this, in caſe 
the Hill of Naſeby, that ſends forth the River Avon to the Weſtern 
Sea, and another River to the Eaſtern, be over-topped, as it ſeems 


to be, by Eltmion Hill, a Mountainet that lifts up its Head on that 


Weſlern Declivity that carries off the Avon. 


56. And now we are come upon the Hills, it may not be amiſs 
it 1 fay ſomewhat of the Proſpects, which are fo remarkable, that 


Mr. Camden in his Britannia has taken a particular Notice of them +: fe 


And they are uſually one of the Subjects of Note, amongſt Inquiſi- 
tive [raveilers into this County. _ 


57. Lo have an agreeable Landſchape, I wou'd wiſh for a Station 


on a Riting Ground, overlooking a Spacious Champaign, gently 


ſhooting into ſmall Hills, not terminated too ſoon, nor extended too 
far, neither narrow and dead, nor wide and glaring, containing all 
the pleaſing Variety of Nature, improv'd and cultivated with Addi- 
tions of Art : A Variety conſiſting of fruitful Fields, Paſtures and 


Glades, and of Groves and little Woods, or of larger Woods inter- 


tected by Wiſta's and Lawns that the Eye may paſs through: A 
Country enamelld with Brooks and Rivers, and embelliſh'd with 
fine well-built Towns, and magnificent Edifices. SAY 

5S. Northamptonſhire in all theſe regards is well accompliſhed : 
And if the Eye cou'd be fatisfy'd with Seeing, this of any County I 
know, might produce that Satisfaction. It is well furniſhed with 


Towns : 


Britan, in 
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Towns: adorned with a great Number of handſome Churches, of 
lofty Pinnacles and Spires, eſpecially along the Banks of the River 
NMyne: and is graced with many ſtately Houſes of Nobility, and Gen- 
try. The Country is varied with Fields, Glades, and Paſtures, in- 
terlaced with ſeveral pleaſant Brooks and Rivers, beſet with light- 
ſome verdant Hills, and here and there with ſhady Copſes and 
Woods; And the Paſtures are agreeably divided to the Eye, by 
Quickſet-Hedges and Trees: A very pleaſing Variety, wherein we 
ſee that Nature has conſulted our Pleaſure, as well as the Relief of 
our Neceſſary Wants. 3 5 

59. In a County that in every Part of it has delightful Proſpeds , 
tis hard to determine, which of them is beſt. That which ſhews 
the moſt of the County is, in my Judgment, to be preferr'd. Here 
are no naked and craggy Rocks, no rugged and unſightly Moun- 
tains, or vaſt Solitary Woods, to damp and intercept the View ; But 
a well-proportioned, and becoming Mixture, of Gentle Rifings and 
Sinkings of the Earth: of Fields and Meadows, and Paſture 
Grounds : of Woods, and of Streams of Water, through the whole 
Face of the County. The Proſpects down our Rivers are extremely 
Grateful: Along the Banks, of the Weland, in Sir Eraſmus Nor- 
wiche's Park at Brampton ; of the Nyne, upon Clifford, or upon 
Eclon-Hill. So likewiſe up the Rivers. From Stamford, up by the 
Weland, is a very pleaſant Proſpe&. As the Eye aſcends, fo the 
Valley almoſt Gradually opens. The Courſe of the River Nyne is 
ſomewhat more bending and uncertain ; But the Views it affords 
are not leſs delightful. All along its Banks, on both Sides, there is 
a Range of handſome Towns well built of Stone, with many neat, 
and goodly Steeples. . . 

60. Mr. Camden obſerves, that in ſome Places here, we have 
twenty, in others thirty Steeples in view, at a time. In Dodington 
Field, we may have a View of Twenty Churches, or Steeples : 
Of Twenty two from a Mount in the Corner of the Ha/l-Field at 
Kettering, beſides a ſpacious and extenſive View of the Country: 
Of Twenty nine in Bozzate Lordſhip, in a Place called Dungey Cor- 
ner: Of almoſt Thirty near Uford : Of at leaſt Thirty upon Hard 

Hill-meer, a high Situation betwixt Rngfted and Rance : Of Forty, 

as 'tis ſaid, upon that calld Buſb-Hill in Archeſter Field. But 
of all the Proſpects of this Kind, that from a Hill betwixt 
Great Billing and Overſton, is of greateſt Note. 

61. We have there a View of Forty five Churches, or Steeples : 
Twenty Spires, Twenty four Towers, and one other Church. I 
have here exhibited a Lift of them. 


The 
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The Figures. in the following Liſt, denote the Number of Miles, 


about which, each Church, or Steeple, is diſtant from the ſaid Hill. 


Sp. ſignifies Spire, L. Tower. This Catalogue begins at the South 
Side, and goes Weſtward, and fo round in the Order wherein the 
Churches ſtard. 


Great Billing Sp. 3 of a Mile. | Haſelbich T. v. 


Hanſlip Sp. 8. Overſton T. :. 

Piddington Sp. 5. Sywell T. 1. 

Little Houghton T. 3. Mears- Aſbby T. 2. 

Little Billing. 1 2. | A Spire, I take it to be Rance, 
Great Houghton T. 4. "iy | EEE 
Cortenball T. 7. r 

Hardingſton T. 4. Higham-Ferrers Sp. 7 =. 
 Weſton-Flavel Sp. 1 :. | Ruſhden Sp. 7. 

Bliſworth |. 6. FE 
Abington T. 2. A Spire, probably MNewton- 
Gayton T. 6. Broome ſbold, 10. 


St. Gules's in Northampton, T. 3. | Dodington T. 3. 


All-Saints in Northampton, T. 3. | Paddington Sp. 7. 
Cold Higbam T. 7. | Woolaſton Sp. 5. 


St. Sepulcher's in Northampton, | Earls-Barton T. 2. 


SD. 2. Ecton T. 1. 

A Tower, probably Stow with | Boxiate Sp. 6. 
Nine Churches, 9. Grindon T. 5. 
Boughton Sp. 2. | Eafton- Mauduit Sp. 6. 
Spration Sp. 5. IW hiſton T. 4. 
Gulsborough Sp. 8. | Cafile- Aſhby T. 5. 
Moulton T. I. | Cookno T. 3. 
 Brixworth Sp. 4 1. Brayſield T. 3. 


b 


Naſcby Sp. 9. 


All the Forty tive may be ſeen without the Help of a Perſpective- 


Glats. But 'tis good to make uſe of one for the firſt Diſcovery of 
teveral of them, and to chuſe a clear and bright Day; for ſome of 
them are ſcarcely to be ſeen, unleſs the Sun ſhines upon that Part 
of the Church which 1s next the Eye. And from the ſame Place 
may be ſeen Buildings, or Trees, near at leaſt Twelve Churches or 
Chapels more. The fartheſt of the Forty five Churches, is but 
about Len Miles from the Place of View. None of them are in 
any Mark«t- Town, except Five. All but Two, namely, Hanſliy 
and Puddington, are in this County. Some, that have climbed up 
into a Tree there, ſay, they can ſee more Churches from thence. 
So that they who particularly delight in a numerous View of 
Sacred Sructures, may be ſure of it here in Northamptonſhire. 


G 62. For 
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62. For 1 large Extenſive Proſpect, there is a gallant one, in 1 
Sulgrave- Field, upon Burrow-Hill, a ſmall factitious Mount, oma 
tiſſug Ground; whereon no fewer than Nine Counties do preſent 
themſelves to one View, that is, the Counties of Northampton, War- = 
wick, Worceſter, Oxford , Gloceſter , Berks, Bucks, Bedford , ang 
Hertford ; and 'tis thought, that a Part of Wiltſhire, or Hampſhire, © 
is likewiſe to be F 4; thence. The like View of as many © 

R Counties may had at the Top of the pleaſant new Houſe of the _* 
Worſhipful Charles How, Elq; at Gritworth. On Eltinton-Hill we x 
may ſee to Barrow-Hill in Laeceſterſhire, that is, Twenty Miles to wy 
the North: and to the South-Weſt, thro' the whole County of War- 
wick; and thence fo far as Malvern-Hills, on the Borders of Here- 
ford, and Worceſterſhires. In our ſmall mountainous Tract, there 
are many Places of admirable Proſpect. On Burrow-Hill by Daintr 

is a very entertaining View. We ſee there , Eaſtward to Brayfield, 
that is Twelve Miles: South-Eaſt to Hanſlip, Fifteen Miles: Weſt ; 
and North-Weſt, into Warwickſhire, beyond Coventry: And North- 
ward, to Mount Sore-Hill, in Leiceſterſhire, that is 25 Miles, a 
View of great Extent on all Sides, but the South-Weſt ; and I think 
the more to be valued, as it ſhews ſo large a Part of this County. | 
| Rydon-Hill, a Hill near Hellidon, if you take in its ſeveral Stations, 
has the moſt extenfive View of all the high Hills adjoining. Thence 
you ſee the Malvern- Hills with Eaſe, when the Eye is aſſiſted with 5 
. a Glaſs, and, tis thought, may deſcry the Wreken in Shropſhrre. 
63. In the Views of Northamptonſbire, we have beheld a County 
ſet thick with Towns; eſpecially the open Champaign Part of it. 
The Woodland Part, as in all other Counties, is thinner ſet ; But the 
Towns are uſually larger there, by reaſon of their large and ad- 
vantagious Commons, which invite thither a greater 3 of 
Inhabitants. Having laid before me Mr. Speed's Map of the Coun- 
ty, I fixed one Foot of my Compaſſes at Brixworth, - a Town al- © 
moſt in the Middle of the County, taking it Length-ways, With 
the other I deſcribed a Circle, whoſe Radius was Five Miles; 
Within that Circumference were Fifty Eight Churches: Fifty three 
within the ſame Diſtance of Canons-Aſbby; but no more than Forty 
two within Five Miles of Brigftotk; a great Part of that Neigh- 
bourhood being plac'd amongſt the Woods. The whole Number 
of Pariſhes, according to general Computation, which is taken 
from Mr. Garden is 326 : But in the Liſt of the Regiſtrary of the 

Dioceſe, no more than 284. With the Exempt Churches, the 
Number is 290. Of the Towns, with reſpect of their Buildings, 

Lalands Iti- it Was long fince obſerved by Mr. Leland * that almoſt_all-the 

Vol. 1 p. 6. Towns in Northamptonſhire were built of Stone. 

fin 64, Fourteen of them are Market- Towns, namely, Brackley, 

T owcefter, Daventry or Daintry, Northampton, N. 3 
well or Rowel, Kettering, J brapſton, Hig ham. Ferrers, Rockingham, 
Welden, Cliff, Oundle, and Peterborough. I ſhall here annex a De- 
ſcription, ſuch as a Traveller ſomewhat curious may be thought to 


make, 
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make, of the Towns of chief Obſervation, and Note. The par- 
ticular Account of what is new or extraordinary as to Art or Na- 
ture, in any of them, is to be referred to its proper Place. 
65. Northampton, the Capital Town of the County, may, as our 
EngliſbGeographers obſerve, compare for Circuit, Beauty, and Build- 
ins, with moſt Cities in England. Tis _—_— Seated in the Bo- 
ſom of two little Rivers, whoſe Conflux on the Suth-Weſt Side 


of the Town. It conſiſts of Four Pariſhes, and has Four Churches, 


one in every Quarter; unleſs that of Al- Saints, which is nigh the 
middle of the Town. Its principal Streets, which are alſo Four, 
do open to the Four Cardinal Points, and Concenter at or near Al- 
hallows. Before the Fire it was, as Mr. Camden has noted, in its 
Buildings, neat, and fine. And fince that diſmal Conflagration upon 
September the 20th. 1675. which deſolated and conſum'd almoſt 
the whole Town, it has been re-edified and nobly improved : And 


is now univerſally own'd to be one of the neateſt in the Kingdom. 
The Buildings of the principal Street, and Market-place, are neat, 


tall, and of equal Height. The Fronts of many of the Houſes are 
of Squared Stone, ſome of it of the Red colour'd Kind, which is a 


_ pleaſing Variety amongſt the other Stone and Brick-Buildings. 'The 


Market-Hill, which is lookt upon as the fineſt in Europe, is a fair, 
ſpacious, open Square, which is ſet on every Side with a Range of 
handſome Houſes. The Structures of particular Diſtinction and 
Note are the Publick Seſſions-Houſe, and Alballows Church; both 
of them erected fince the Fire. The Sefſions-Houſe is a large and 


ſtately Building, and peculiarly well contriv'd for the Buſineſs of it. 


It conſiſts of two Sides of a Square, in form of a Roman L; but 
that its Sides are of equal Length. The Doors are adorned with 
Cyrinthian Columns: And Corinthian Pilaſters are interpoſed betwixt 


the Windows of the Front. Alhallows Church has a Greatneſs, and 


Beauty, both within and without, ſurpaſſing any I have ſeen on 
this fide London. The Dome, or Cupolo, was built from a Model, 
as tis ſaid, of that of the Pantheon at Rome. At the Weſt End is 
a handſome Portico, or Piazza, erected upon ftrong Columns of 
Stone. The Streets are ſtrait, not winding, nor too narrow, well 
paved, and in a Site declining to the River. Tis well ſupply'd 
with Water. Beſides the Pumps, which few Houſes are without, 
and the two common Conduits, there is lately contrived a Mill for 


fetching up Water to ſerve the Town; which Water is us'd in many 


of the Beſt Houſes. ' It has ſeveral Fairs, and a New Market that 
is celebrated for the Beſt Horſes of England. The ordinary Markets 
are ſtored with Plenty of all kinds of Rural, and Marketable Com- 
modities. The principal Manufacture at preſent is that of Shoes ; 
whereof mighty Numbers are, and have been, ſent to Foreign Plan- 
tations, and. to the Army in Flanders. Northampton has for many 
Years had the Reputation of the beſt Shoes of any Place in England. 
The Trade of greateſt Note next to that of the Shoe-makers, is 
that of the Hofters. The Town is alſo of Note for the many Cherry- 
Gardens in and about it. e 66. As 
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656. As it is the Head- Town, and gives Denomination to the 
County, ſo it is the moſt commodiouſly Seated for the Publick Buſi- 
neſs of it. The Roads alſo, the North-Weſtern and Northern Roads, 


that now lead through this Town, are a conſiderable Advantage 


to it. For an Inland Town, that has no Commerce by a Naviga- 
ble River, it is Populous and Rich. At Queen's Croſs, a Regal Se- 
pulchral Monument on the South Side of the Town, It appears in 
great Beauty, being Seated on a Riſing Ground, fronting the South ; 
and fo affecting the Eye very pleafingly, in that Quarter. It has 


many pleaſant Gardens, and diverſe other Advantages, that I muſt 


not ſtay here to enumerate. The Soil, the Air, and the famous 
Medicinal Water diſcover'd there, in 1703, require a more parti- 
cular Notice: So ] leave this Place at preſent ; ſubjoining only this 
general Remark, That ſuch is its Agreeableneſs in Situation, and in 
other Reſpects, that ſeveral Parliaments of the Kings of England, 
and Councils have been held here: and that the Students of Cam- 
bridge had once a Purpoſe to tranſplant their Unzwerſity to Northam- 
pton; and accordingly the King's Warrant was Ifluv'd for it. The 


Truth of this, our Hiſtorians, the Tradition of the Town, and the 


Places to this day called the College, and the College-Lane, avouch. 
67. Of the City of Peterborough this is the Deſcription, in Dr. Hey- 


Helms lin s Coſmography * : It is a Town, unleſs for the Church, (that is, 
phy, z, the Cathedral) of no great Eſteem, as ſtanding out of the my for 


ch P. 6. Trade, and in no plauſible Place for Health or Pleaſure; yet thew- 
ing two handſome Streets, a large Market-place, and a fair Pariſh- 
la che ds. Church. Hugo Albus t, a Monk of the Abbey of Peterborough, who 


called Swa- ; | , . be 
hem, repoli- wrote in the latter End of King Stephen's Reign, has far more fa- 


red in the 


Great vourably repreſented the Site of this City. His Words are as follows, 
Burch in optimo loco eſt extructus, quia in una parte palude & aqus 


Church at 
Peterborough. 


© optimis, in alia autem Sylors, Pratis, & Puſcuis plurimis Honor atur, 


© Eſtquè in omni parte for moſus, That is, Burrow is built in an 


excellent Place ; for on one Side, it is accommodated with a Fen, 
and very good Waters : on the other it is adorned with Woods, Mea- 


dows, and many Paſtures, and is Beautiful to the Eye every way. 
As to Trading, I am to add to Dr. Heylin, that tis commodiouſly 


Seated on a Navigable River: The Navigation 1s, in a manner, ter- 
minated there; and where-ever that Ends, it is always a peculiar 
Advantage to the Place: And that the poorer Sort are uſually em- 

ploy' d in the Carding, Spinning, or Knitting of Wooll, and many 

others in the Combing and Weaving it; So much the Woollen 

Manufactures have of late taken Place in this City. A great Quan- 


tity of Barley is here made into Malt, no leſs than Six Thouſand 


Quarter in a Year, as I have been very credibly informed. The 
Water of that City is freſh and good: And Digging to the Depth 
of 17 or 18 Feet, they have very good and laſting Supplies of it. 
The River there runs under a Wooden Bridge-ef Ten Arches. The 
Spring-Tides ſometimes come up within five Miles of it. It has 
the Honour of being a Biſhop's See. The Great Church, or Min- 

ſter, 
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fter, (for ſo tis uſually called) deſerves a more attentive View than 


the Town are over a Rivulet. 


mm. 
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68. The ancient Borough of 555 is ſeated, as the Name im- 
ports, upon an Elevation of Ground. It has an eaſy Deſcent to the 
River Nyne on the Vorth, at no great Diſtance. The late Hiſtorical 
and Geographical Dictionary has erroneouſly placed it on the Eaſt Side 
of that River. The Town is ſmall, and not very populous. From its 
Situation, and the Nature of the Ground it ſtands upon, it is clean 
and dry, and muſt needs be a very pleaſant Summer-Seat ; as ha- 
ving, beſides other Advantages, a free and open Air. The Church 


is a handſome Structure with a lofty Spire; of which there is a 


Draught in the Monaſticon Anglicanum. The Houſes are built of 


Stone, whereof there is Plenty round about. Of Archbiſhop 
Chichely, and his Religious Foundations here, there 1s a good Ac- 
count in the Britannia, and in the Monaſizcon Anglicanum. What- 


ever elſe there is in it worthy Notice, and that will come under 


any Part of this Deſign, ſhall be mentioned hereafter. 

69. The Town of Brackley now only boaſts, as is obſerved by 
Mr. Camden, what it once was, by the Ruins. In Tra& of Time 
it has now almoſt wholly loſt that Trade, it was anciently fo fa- 
mous for. It 1s pleaſantly water'd with the firſt Sources of the 


Ouſe. 


70. Towceſler is a Town of ſufficient Fame for its Antiquity, and 


has not much elſe that is worthy taking Notice of. It owes its Im- 
provements to a well frequented Market, and to the Great Weſt- 
Cbeſter Road upon which it ſtands. One of its Inns has the Beſt 


Cuſtom, tis generally ſaid, of any ſingle Inn upon the wir ra Road. 
It has one large Street, and a Church that's large and fair. *Tis 


almoſt encompaſs'd with Water : And all the chief Entrances into 


71. Daventry or Damtry, a Baily-Town, is of greater Antiquity 


than Beauty. It ſtands upon the fame Road with Towceſter , is ot 
Note for its Good Inns, and has a flouriſhing Trade; being reckond 


a Town of very good Buſineſs. Tis Seated on the Riſe of a ſmall 

72. Ve ellingborough has a clean Situation, on the Sutb Side of 3 
Hill, with very ferale Meadows, and the River Nyne below it, at 
the Diſtance of about a Quarter of a Mile ; a-ſmall low Hill inter- 
poling betwixt that, and the Town. *Tis ſhelter d on the North, 


by the higher Part of the Hill it ſtands upon, and by Orchards, 


and Trees, that are in that Quarter. The Foundation of it is chiefly 
on a Red-Stone Rock. The Houſes are generally of a kind of Red- 
Stone. There is no Scarcity of any Building Materials, unleſs of 
Wood; that indeed is rather more ſcarce at Wellingboroughb than 
Northampton. is one large and populous Pariſh, confiſting of 
Six Hundred Families or more: And has, beſides its Fairs, a well- 
traded Market, which has been mightily improved within the laſt 

H Seventy 
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| Seventy Years; as the older Inhabitants of the Town relate; who 
alſo add, that it aroſe out of the Ruines of Higham-Ferrers : 
that as that decayed, this aroſe : and that tho ſeveral Attempts had 
been made to retrieve and bring back the Corn-Market to Higham, 
and tho' Higham was the neareſt to Bedford, a Town of mighty 
Traffick for Corn; yet it ſtill remain d, and was likely to do fo, 
at Wellingborough. This is certain, that before the Town was fo 
much reſorted to, and became ſo populous, their Field on the Eaſt 
Side of the Town, a Tract of Sandy, and Stoney Barren Land, was 
of little Value comparatively to what it now is. *Tis Seated in an 
open Corn - Country. Beſides a confiderable Number of People 
which the Farms employ and maintain, there is ſuch a Number of 
Lace-makers in the Place, as few Towns exceed. The Lace- 
making Trade returns, as J am mform'd, no leſs than Fifty Pounds 
per Week, into the Town, one Week with another, in moderate 
Computation. In fine, for the Bigneſs of it, and the Number of 
People, 1 think, it may fitly be accounted the Second Town in 


Northamptonſhire. 3 | 5 
73. Cundle is a fair, well built, pleaſant, and Healthy Town, 
advantagiouſly, and ſweetly Situate. "Tis built upon a declinins 
Ground on the North Side of the River Nyne, which at a fmall 
diſtance encompaſles it, in the figure of a Creſcent, and enriches its 
frritful Meadows. On the Weſt, and North Side of it, at about a 
Miles diftance, are Woods. A Situation very agreeable with'regird 
to Health: and that affords as good Conveniences for Trade. Be- 
fides ſeveral Gentlemen's Houſes that give a Beauty to it, tis adorn d 
with a handſome Church, and has two neat and well endowed 
Hoſpitals. To paſs over the River to and from the Town, there 
are two ſubſtantial Stone-Bridges, at about half a Mile's diſtance 
each of other, reſpecting the Entrances of the two principal Streets. 
That call'd the Not Bridge is taken Notice of by Travellers for 
the Number of Arches, that ſupport it, and the Cawfey leading to 
it. Mr. Leland in his Itinerary (Vol. 1. p. 3. of 'Mr.-Hearne's Edi- 
tion) obſerves of Oundle, that it had a very good Market, and was 
all builded of Stone, and that the Paroch-Church was very fair. 


Ls 


That Itinerary was begun about the Year 1538. 

74. Kettering, another of our Firſt-Rate Market-Towns, is a 
Place of great Trade, and very full of People; both which are 
owing chiefly to the Woollen- Manufacture, introduced and ſettled 
there, about Fifty Years ago, by Mr. Jordan, whoſe Pofterity now 
manage a conſiderable Part of it. Their Loom-Work, as they call 
it, conſiſts chiefly in Shaloons, Serges, and Tammies; the firſt of 
which three, they are particularly famous for. Tis ſeated in an 
Aſcent, the Main of it on the Weſtern Side of a ſmall Hill, in'a 
dry and ſandy Part of the County: and has a free, and pure Air. 
There are no publick Buildings of any Note but the Church, and a 
pretty ſmall Hoſpital. 


75. Rothwell, 
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55. \Rothwell, or Rowell, ſtands upon the South Side of a Rocky 
Hill, and is copiouſly ſupply'd with running Springs of pure, and 
wholſome Water. Tis now of Note for only the old Market- 
Houſe begun, but not quite finiſhed, by Sir Lewrs 7 reſham. is a 
Square Building of good Aſhler: On the Out-fide of it, under the 
Corniſh, are handſomly carved the Coats of Arms of many of the 
Gentlemen of the County. It has in a manner loſt its Market, by 
its Nearneſs to Kettermy. | e 5 
76. Welden (hews a fair new Market-Houſe, with a Seſhons-Cham- 
ber over it, built of the beſt Building-Stone of the excellent Quarries 
there, by the generous Encouragement of the late Lord Hatton ; But 
has nothing elle in it of general Note. ” 
77. T hrapſton, another of our Market- Towns upon the Nyne, is 
not to be paſsd by without Obſervation ; not for its Trade and 
Buildings, but for this, that it is ſurrounded with a moſt pleaſant 
Country, where they have Water, Air, and Soil, that are exceeded 
by none: It is at due Diſtance from the Woods: And in a word, 


_ 4 
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enjoys all the natural Advantages that can well be wiſh'd for by any 
Gentleman, who is pleaſed to entertain himſelf with the innocent 
Delights of a Country-Life. -— 

78. King's-Cliff, and Rocking bam, tho' ſcarce thought worthy the 
Name of Market-T owns; yet are not without their memorable 
Things: But theſe may be more fitly taken notice of in the ſucceed- 

ing Parts of this Work. 1 5 

79. St. Martin's, or, as others call it, Stamſord- Baron, is only 
one long Street declining to the great Bridge upon the River V. eland, 
at the North End of it, built upon the high Road from London to 
York, and thence to Edinbu gh, ona ſtoney Ground naturally paved. 
The Houſes are not uniform, moſt of them being built for Inn- 
keepers and Tradeſmen, and intermix'd with ſome few Gentlemens 


- Houſes; yet the whole has this Advantage over many other great 
Towns, that one ſees ſcarce a Houſe in it, but what has good ſub- 

- ftantial Stone-Walls, and is cover'd with Slate: An Ad vantage ow- 
ing to their nigh Neighbourhood to ſome of the beſt Slate-pits, and 

> Quarries, in England. In this Street, almoſt at the Bridge-Foot, is 
the George- Inn, which by Mr. Leigh *, and others, is juſtly accounted 
bone of the faireſt Inns in England; as being more firmly, and neatly Mr. 2%. 


= built, than is uſual in Buildings of that kind: being very well con- w_ 
* triv'd and ſeated for the proper Buſineſs of an Inn: and having ſo b '** 

great a Number of fit and handſome Rooms. Foſter's Booth, upon 
the . Cooper Road, was, as the Name implies, no more, at hrit, 
than a Booth or Hut of one Fiſter, who was a poor Countryman: and 

: grew thence, by little and little, to a fair Street of Inns ; in like 
manner, as Market-Harborough, and ſome other Road-Towns, that 
are now fo conſiderable, had their firſt Riſe from only a ſingle Inn. 


80. But 
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A General Deſcription of the County. 


80. But it is time to put an End to this general Deſcription of 
the County: and apply more cloſely to the Natural Hiſtory of it. 
In the Natural Hiſtory, that more ſtrictly ſo called, I intend to treat 
of the following Heads. I. Of the Earth. This Chapter I ſhall 
divide into two Parts. The Firſt is to contain a particular Ac- 
count of the Earth of the outmoſt Stratum, that is, the Soil, or Vege- 
table Earth: The Second, Of the Earths of the lower Strata. 
II. Of Stones. Which Chapter is alſo divided into two Parts. 


In the Firſt, I conſider the Stone in Strata, or in larger Maſſes: 


In the Second, The Stones in Smaller Maſſes, or in Balls, Lumps, 
or Nodules. III. Of the Sea- ſbells, and other Marine Bodies, that 
are found buried in the Earth. IV. Of the Waters. V. Of the 


Air, and Heavens. VI. Of the Plants. VII. Of Brute Animals. 
VIII. Of Humane Bodies. IX. Of the Arts. And, X. Of the 


Antiquities, The Reaſon why I offer what is here about Antiquities, 


in a Work of this Kind, will be ſeen in its proper Place. 


5 
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ide EARTH. 
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Concernins the Farth of the Outmoſt Stratum, the Soil, or 
Vegetable Earth. 


1 


— 
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b. 1. TTNDER this Head ] intend to ſpeak of the ſeveral 
| Kinds of Terreſtrial Matter, that are naturally 
diſpos'd into Sirata or Layers, and of a laxer Conſiſtence than 
Stone: Of the SY, or Under-turf Earth, of the Figuline Earths, 
of the Ochres, and all other Earths, within the Compaſs of this 
County, affording any thing of Obſervation, or Uſe. And here- 
to I ſhall annex an Account of the Sands, and Gravels ; theſe alſo 
lying in Layers, and conſiſting of a Matter not conſolidated as is a 
Maſs of Stone. By Earth, when I uſe that Term without any par- 
ticular Reſtriction, I mean a Terreſtrial Body which is eafily broken, 
in Oppoſition to Sand, ard Stone. All the Kinds of it may be fitly 
diſtinguiſhed by theſe Two General Names, viz. Vegetable Earth, 
and Mineral Earth. By Mineral Earths I mean all thoſe that are 
unfit for the Formation of Vegetable Bodies, and that ordinarily 
lye underneath the ſuperficial or outmoſt Stratum, that Stratum 
which is uſually called the Soil, or the top-Earth. 


2. To give an orderly Account of the Earths, 1 muſt therefore 


begin with the S; becanle that is the uppermoſt Stratum encloſing 


the interior Strata, and till that is diveſted we can have no View of 
the reſt: and becauſe that Stratum throughout this whole County 
conſtitutes the Surface of it; here being no naked Sands, or Rocks, 
or the leaſt Spot of Ground that is not naturally Productive of Her- 


bage. This out- moſt Stratum of Earth is the Fund that turniſnes 


forth a proper Matter for the Formation and Nutrition of the 
whole Vegetable Kingdom , and may therefore be fitly called the 
Common Vegetable Farth. Such is its Variety here in this County 


that it woud be an almoſt endlels Task to diſtinguiſh, and enume- 
rate each Variation, and Difference. 


3. 1 ſhall firſt conſider this Earth as it is in it ſelf, without any 
foreign Admixtures of Clay, Sand, or other ſteril Matter. Indeed 


it is very rare to meet with any of it wholly tree from ſuch Ad- 
mixtures: But by that which has the leaſt of them we learn, that 
ic is a particular and diſtinct Kind of Earth. Its Colour is black or 
approaching to it: The Matter that conſtitutes it, ſoft, tender, and 
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pliant. A Maſs of it is lax, ſhort, and apt to moulder, a Word 
that's probably deriv'd from Mould, one of the Names of this ſort. 
of Earth; other Earths are ſaid to moulder as reſembling that par- 
ticular Property of this. It ſeems to conſiſt of Elaſtick Parts; a 
comprefled Maſs of it arifing ſooner to its former pitch than other 
Earths that have undergone a like Degree of Compreſſion. By theſe 
and ſome other Marks which may more eafily be diſtinguiſhed by 
the Eye, than deſcribed by Words ; and particularly by its Degree 
of Gravity, which is leſs than that of all other Kinds of Terreſtrial 
Matter, (on which Account it is that it generally hes above them all 
in the uppermoſt Stratum,) we may any where very nigh determine 
what is, and is not, true pure Vegetable Earth. Our Husbandmen 
call it the Heart of the Land, and the Live Earth; as it is the Suſte- 
nance, and Life of Vegetables. 3 

a. This Earth, tho the Parts of it ſeem to be all alike, confiſts 
in Reality of Particles of different Ranks, Sets, or Kinds; as ap- 
pears by the different Kinds of Vegetables it produces. And as the 
conſtituent Parts of 1t, (by the conſtituent Parts of any Body I mean 
the Atoms, or fingle Corpuſcles of it, the Parts that it is ultimate- 
ly reſolvible into) are of various Kinds, ſo the Mixtures of thoſe ſe- 
veral Kinds are uncertain, and various. The Soil, in different Pla- 
ces, is different, according to the Kinds of vegetative Matter it con- 
tains, and the Stock or Quantity of each. In this Reſpect, there 
is a great, and obſervable Diverſity with us. We have here, a Par- 
cel or Tract of Earth that is copiouſly ſtock d with one particular 
Sort of Vegetative Matter, and thereby peculiarly ſuited for pro- 
ducing ſome particular Plants: There, another Parcel abounding 
with another Set of Particles that ſuit another Set of Plants. : 

5. Aſbes in the Woods and Grounds at. Brampton are obſerved to 
thrive particularly well: They are tall, ſtrait, and of ſpeedy Growth, 
and of ſo clear, eaven, and flexible a Grain, that they are much 
ſought for by the Coopers, and perhaps would be the fitteſt of any 
in England for the making of Pikes, were they now ſo much in uſe 
as formerly. The Town on Account of its Preheminence for this 
Sort of Tree has received the Name of Brampton in the Aſb. The 
Afb. alſo of Rainſthorpe is diſtinguiſh'd for its Goodneſs. It pro- 
ſpers the beſt of any Tree at Meares-Aſbby. At Dalmeton, the Abele, 
of all the various Sorts of Trees, is the moſt thriving, and pro- 
ſperous. 

6. The Wyche-Elm in other Places, is found to proſper beſt. At 
Cranford, there are almoſt Twenty Groves of this Sort of Tree; 
ſome of them of ſeveral Acres extent. If you encloſe a little Par- 
cel of Ground, wherein there grew a Wyche, you will have from the 
Roots of that one Old Tree that has been cut up, a little Grove 
grown to a good Height, and fit for.uſe in 21 Years. They like- 
wiſe thrive well at {jebam, . Werckton, Burton-Latimer, Grafton-un- 
der cu, Great Addington, Woodford. by T brapſton, Sudboroush, Iſlip ; 
And ſo down to Oundle, almoſt every Town has its Tufts, or Groves. 

| There 
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There are many Groves and Rows of thein, at Pilton , Stoke-d'oile, 
the Barnwells, and thereabouts. In the upper Part of the County 
from Kettering and Wellingborougb, Weſtward , they are very rarely 
planted, and I don't remember that I have ever ſeen ſo much as a 
fingle Grove of them in all that ſpacious Tract, unleſs at Dodington, 

a Town a Mile almoſt Weſtward of Wellmgboroueh ; theSoil being not 
found ſo fit for the Production of them in the upper, as in tos prog 
er Patt of 'the County. Unleſs this is the Readon know not what 
is ; for, afterall my Enquiries, I could never light of any other. 
That it is not the Warmth of the Soil at Cranford, Oundle, and the 
above-mentioned Places, which makes that "Tree ſucceed fo much 
better there than in the upper Part of the County, Iam pretty well 
affured by che following Inftances, namely, That it ſucceeds the beſt 
ofany Free, and there are likewiſe many Groves of them, at Clap- 
ton, Harerave, and Hemington, Towns in the lower Part of the 
County, that are ſeated on a cold Clay. 

7. The Soil at Naſſington is a great Improver of Filberds, and 
other Garden-Nuts. Theſe proſper there above any other Trees 
of the Orchards ; fo that in this fort of Fruit they always exceed 
their Neighbours, and outſell the reſt of the Market; The Kernels 
in all the Kinds being much larger, and alſo firmer, and pleaſanter 
to the Taſte; and this without any extraordinary Labour and Art 

of the Gardiner; as the Reverend Mr. Birdſmore, Miniſter there, 

informs me. Mr. Lee aſſures me that the Peach ſucceeds the beſt 
of all his Wall-Fruit, in his Gardens, at Cole- Aſhby. Cherries have 
been found to take, and proſper more, at Maxey, than in any Part 
= of the Neighbourhood. The Royal Pear main has been obſerv'd to 
pProſper the moſt of any Apple, in the Parſonage Orchard at Paſton. 
8i. Whereever any Vegetable thrives, there, it is certain, there are 

due and agreeable Supplies of Heat, and of Water, as well as of a 
proper Terreſtrial Matter: But the Trees in the above-mention'd 

Inftances ſeem not to be favoured in either of the two former Re- 
gards. I therefore aſcribe the Succeſs of the 4ſb at Brampton, of 
the Myche at Cranford, and ſo on, to this, that thoſe Soils are pecu- 
larly fitted to the Aſb, the Wyche, &c.; as containing great Plenty 
of that peculiar Matter which is proper for the Formation and Nou- 

— riſhmentof each, and ſupplying them liberally with it. 

T7 9. Hitherto of thoſe Differences of our Sos that proceed from 
= the Intrinſic Differences of the Vegeetable Matter. I now paſs on 
to obſerve their Varieties in another Regard. That I might have 

; {ſomewhat more than a tranſient View of the Nature of our Soils I 

collected Exemplars of the moſt confiderable Diſtinctions of them 

here in Northamptonſpire. They have lain by me to recur to on 
> occahon, [I have often attentively view'd and examin'd them, and 
und that what we uſually call the Shi, conſiſts but in part of Vege- 

> table Earth, or that the Vegetative Matter of the Soil, or outmoſt 
= Atratum, is no where pure and alone, but is compounded, if I may 
to ſpeak, with many Foreign Ingredients. At Oxendon and there- 

9 abouts, 
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abouts, it is found intermixed with Clay: about Halſton with Sand: 
in other Parts of the County, with other Sorts of Steril Terreſtrial 
or Mineral Matter; So that inſtead of true Genuine Vegetable 
Earth there is every where a Mixture greater or leſs of a ſteril uſe- 
leſs Stuff unfit for the Compoſition of Vegetables. 

10. The Matter appointed and fitted by Nature for that Great 
End, the Formation of Vegetables is the Vegetable Earth above de- 
ſcribed in g. 3. And that this is the conſtituent Matter of Vegeta- 
bles, peculiarly and univerſally ſo, to me 1s evident. If we look in- 
to a Maſs of that Earth whereinto the Bodies of Vegetables return, 
upon a perfect Diſſolution of their Parts, we find it has all the above- 
recited Marks in . 3. And that in a Maſs of rotted Vegetables 
of whatſoever Kind, there 1s not the leaſt Admixture of Stoney 
Grit or Sand, not any of the proper Marks of Clay, or of any other 
of the common Kinds of Terreſtrial Matter ; however it was with 
the Bed wherein thoſe Vegetables grew. We lee there 1s no better 
Manure for Land than that of Vegetable Subſtances : and that in 
the Ground that's conſtantly plow'd and fown, and has not any 

Help from Manure, there generally little or nothing remains, in 
Tract of Time, but Clay, Sand or the like; the Vegetable Earth, 
or the Heart of the Land, as the Husbandmen expreſs it, having. 
been in a manner quite drawn off by the ſucceſſive Crops : and that 
that Soil is of all other the moſt fertile, which is the freeſt from 
thoſe I call Extraneous or Foreign Admixtures. Clay indeed is ſuch 
a ponderous Earth and of ſuch a denſe and tenacious Temper as 
muſt needs render it an unfit Matter for the Formation of Vegeta- 
bles. Sand or Stoney Grit, ſuppoſing any of it ſo ſmall as to enter, 
the Pores of the Roots and Seeds of Vegetables, yet as it is rigid 
and inflexible even in the ſmalleſt Particles, 1s ſtill more unmanage- 
able and unfit for this Office. And there is the like Unfitneſs in all 
the intermediate Kinds of Terreſtrial, or. Mineral Matter, that are 
ordinarily found in the outmoſt Stratum. 

11. The Steril Admixture here, is commonly Clay, Loam or Mor- 
tar-Earth, Sand, Gravel, or Keale, that 1s little Stones like ſmall 
Fragments of our Quarry-Stone : one or more of theſe in a greater 
or leſſer Quantity. Of the Clay, Sand, c. in the Strata next un- 
der the Soil there are many Varieties. And as the Nature of the 
ſubjacent Stratum 1s extremely various, fo likewiſe is the Soil; for 
it uſually partakes of a like Matter to that of thoſe Strata; as will 
appear by the Account of each particular Soil, which I ſhall ſhortly 

ive. 
, 12. This Intermixture of Yegetable, and Steril, Earth I have ob- 
ſerved every where, in the outmoſt Strata of the Hills as well as thoſe 
of the Valleys : in the Ground which never has been plow'd as well 
as that which has ; and particularly in our Heaths, and Meadows. 
Firſt as to our Heaths. In the Soil of Halſton Heath, to give one 
Inſtance of many, in that part of it which affords not the leaſt To- 
ken or Sign that it ever was open'd or ſtirr'd by the Plough, by dig- 
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ging, or any other ways, is a viſible and large Intermixture of Sand, 
with the black Vegetable Earth of that Heathy Tract. Then as to 
the Meadows: In the Meadow adjoining to the River Aye, a 
Meadow of large Extent, in Situation nigh an Horizontal Level, is a 
copious Ad mixture of Clay, with the Vegetable Earth ; and particular- 
ly in that Part of the Meadow below Aldwnkle, and in that below E- 
Gon, in allParts of theſe Meadows indifferently, in the Middle of them, 
and in thoſe Parts of them that are remoteſt from the next adjacent 
Hills, as well as in thoſe that are neareſt to the Hills; and this too 
in Places which have never been open d, or ſtirr'd. We 

13. The Sand, if the Mixture be of that and Mould, is diſper- 


ſedly mingled with it, does not lye in Lumps and Parcels here and 


there, but is diſſeminated in Grains throughout the whole Bed. 
And thusit is as to the Clay that's found mingled with the Vegetable 


Earth. The conſtituent Parts of the Clay, and of that Earth, ap- 


pear to be promiſcuouſly blended together ; and of theſe, thus pro- 


miſcuouſly blended together, the clayey Soil is chiefly com- 


2ofed. oe 7 
: 14. By theſe Obſervations it appears, that this ſteril Intermixture 


was, for the main of it, originally made, that is, at the Time of the 


Formation of the Strata of the preſent Earth: As it is ſouniverſal,it1s 
not to be accounted for by thePlaughs having gon too deep, and having 
fetch'd up Parcels of barren Earth, and intermix'd them with the 
Matter of the Vegetable Stratum. LT hus indeed it may have hap- 
pen'd in ſome few Parcels of Tilled Ground, where the outmoſt 
Stratum was exceeding thin, or the Tiller more than ordinary care- 
leſs. And allowing it, to have more frequently happen'd, yet tis 
plain, it will not account for that ſteril Intermixture which is found 


in the Heaths, Meadows, and other Places, that have never been 
T 


15. Neither will that gradual Pevolution of Terreſtrial Matter, 


from the Hills and Higher Grounds upon the Lower, which is occa- 
honed by Rains, any better account for that Admixture. All that 


can be done this way by Deterration, as 'tis call'd, is confin'd to the 


Valleys, and Lower Grounds. So the Steril Admixture with the 
Vegetable Earth, on the Tops of Hills, is ſtill wholly unexplain'd. 
And that there 1s a ſteril Intermixture in the Soil of the Hills, as 
well as that of the Valleys, and this even at the very Tops of Hills 
whoſe Surface was never open'd by the Plough, I may appeal to the 


Vegetative Stratum of the Plain called Rochinghamſbire, to that of 


the Hills nigh Halſton, and to many other Inſtances of the like 
Ancient Unbroken Greenſod. Then as to the Valleys and lower 


Grounds, it is manifeſt, there cannot have been any conſiderable 


Quantity of ſteril Matter waſh'd down to them from the Hills with 

us, which are many of them cover'd over with a grafſy Turf, and 

appear to have been always thus cover'd ; from ſuch there can be no 

Manner of Deterration. And as to the Sand, and other ſteril Matter, 
o . 3 | 7 ; . - „ . 

which is waſh'd down from the plow'd Hills: as it is not in any very 
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conſiderable Quantity, ſo neither does it move very far from the 
Bottoms of the Hills, and therefore cannot account for the ſteril 
Admixture of our larger Meadow- Plains; ſuch is their level Site, 
and their Diſtance from the Hills. 
ture from the Vegetative Stratum of the Meadows, is, in many 
Places, of a quite different Sort of Matter from that of the adjacent 
Hills; E. gr. the ſteril Matter of the Vegetative Stratum of the 
Hills at Eon is Sand, that of the Meadows below them Clay; as 
I have found by digging there. pt e 

16. But to put an End to this Diſquiſition. Whatſoever has been 
done as to Sterilixing the Earth by the Means above-mentioned, it 
is ſufficiently plain, they fall extremely ſhort of accounting for the 


Univerſality of this ſteril Intermixture. The only Satisfaction 1 


can meet with upon this Queſtion, is in the Account given of it, by 
the truly Ingenious, and Learned Dr. Mood ward, who is certainly a 
Gentleman of great Penetration, and very clear Inſig bt into Nature. That 
Excellent Author, from ſeveral Obſervations, and particularly thoſe 
upon the Animal and Vegetable Remains of the Primitive, or An- 
tediluvian Earth, evinces *, that the Antediluvian Earth exceeded this 
of ours in Fertility; the outmoſt Stratum conſiſting in a Manner 


entirely of that Sort of Matter, as was fit for the Formation and 


Nutrition of Vegetable Bodies, and by them of Animals : That 
during the Time of the Univerſal Deluge, that Earth was diflolved, 


the Matter of it reduced to its firſt conſtituent Principles, and afſum'd 


up into the Water: And that at the Time of the Subfidence of it, 
a conſiderable Quantity of the Vegetable Matter of that Earth was 
precipitated and buried, and that which was left at the Surface, in- 
termixed and confounded with ſteril Matter, to this End, that there 
might be an Earth of a Conſtitution more nearly ſuited to the lapſe, 
and frail State of its Inhabitants, _ OK 

17. From the like Obſervations which I have made in theſe Parts, 
cannot but draw the ſame Inferences, and particularly this, That 
the ſteril Admixture, which we now find in the outmoſt Stratum, is 
not as old as the Creation of the World, neither has it been made 


fince by any partial Agents, but was effected at the general Subſi- 


dence at the Deluge. Nothing leſs could produce ſuch a general Af- 
fection as this is, and withal account for all the Circumftances of it. 
Firſt, The Vegetable, and Steril Earth, we find are commixed each 
in their fineſt ard ſmalleſt Parts; which agrees exactly with 
Dr. Woodward's Account, and is admirably well explain'd by it. 
He tells us, that during the Time of the Deluge, the Matter of that 
Earth was reduced into its firſt conſtituent Principles, that the Ve- 
getable, and Steril Terreſtrial or Mineral, Matter, were aflum'd 
up promiſcuoully into the Water, and not ſo perfectly freed and diſ- 
entangled in the Subſidence, but that a conſiderable Part of that 
ſteril Matter was detained, and mingled with the Vegetative Matter 
of the outmoſt Stratum. Indeed from the preſent Face of the out- 
moſt Stratum attentively conſidered, we cannot eafily forbear infer- 


ring 


And farther, the ſteril Admix- 
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18. Then, that other Circumſtance, that the ſteril Matter in the 
Soil is uſually of a like Kind with that of the ſubjacent Stratum, 
may be alſo made out by Dr. Mood ard Account. Since the Earth 
was diſſolved, the Matter of the u per: and that of the lower Strata 
confounded, and that at the Subſidence they could never get abſo- 
lutely free each of other, It is not ſtrange that a Part of the Mat- 
ter of that Stratum eſpecially which is immediately under the Ve- 
getable Stratum, ſhould lye ſomewhat behind in the main Maſs of 
Vegetable Matter, and ſubſiding together with it, e form ſuch a 
Mixture as we find the outmoſt Stratum to conſiſt of. 

19. As there is a great Diverſity as to the Kinds, and the Quantt- 
ties of the ſteril Matter intermixed with the Vegetative in the out- 
moſt Stratum; ſo likewiſe is there in the Situation of this Variet 
of Miſcellaneous Matter, with reſpect to the ſeveral Parts of the 
County. The lower Part of the County 1s not all of one Kind of 


Soil, neither is that of the Middle, or of the upper Pare of it, uni- 


form, and alike. There is a Heathy Tract in the lower Part of the 
County on the Verge of the Fenland, and another very like it, in 
one of the higheſt Parts of the County, namely, in the South-Weſt 
Angle: a Parcel of vere bn Soil upon the Lyzeceſterſhire Side, 
another on the Huntingdon and Bedfordſhire Side, and another 


on the Warwickſhire Side. There is no where to be found 


any very large Parcel, lying together uninterrupted, of one and the 
ſame Sort of Soil. In the Middle of the Parcels of largeſt Extent, 
we have not above the Space of about two Miles to a Change of 


Soil. In ſome Places this Change is gradual, from a laxer and ſandy 
Soil by Degrees to a denſer and clayey one: and ſo vice verd. In 


other Places the Change is more ſudden. We have here, ſuppoſe, a 
very Clayey Soil, and at the next Step, or on tlie oppoſite Side of a 


fmall Valley, one of a quite different Temper, a very Sandy one. 


20. Few of the Lordſhips of the middle Part of the County are 


entirely of one Sort of Soil. Some of them have about one half 
of a Clayey or denſer Sort, the other half of a ſandy or 


looſer Kind. Some of them, in each of their three Fields, 
for that is the ordinary way of dividing the open-Field Lord- 
ſhips here, have a Parcel of the latter; which they uſually call 
their Rye-Hill, from its elevated Site, and its Fitneſs for that Sort 
of Grain. Nay, in ſome of our Fields, and particularly that at 
Cold-Higham, I have taken notice of a ſingle Land of no great 
Length, at one End of which was ſowed Wheat, at the other Rye, 
and in the Middle a Miſcellane, or Maſlin, of both; on account of 


the Diverſity of the Soil. In this variegated State is our Soil, for a 


great Part of this County. 

21. But tis fit J give a more particular and circumſtantial Account 
of the ſeveral Sorts of Soils with us. Such Accounts, we may hope, 
will be of Uſe, not only in Husbandry, but in ſeveral Philoſophical 
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Diſquiſiticne, and may give Light into the Nature and Temper of the 
Plants, and Animals, that beſt agree with each particular Kind of 
Soil. Before I enter upon that particular Account, I ſhall only pre- 
miſe this general Obſervation, that the outmoſt Stratum here, which 
isvulgarly call'd the Soil, of whatſoever Kind it is, is almoſt every 
where about a Foot in Thickneſs. The LIhickneſs of the other 
Strata is abundantly more uncertain. Which intimates, that it was 
with Deſign that ſuch a nearly conſtant Thiekneſs was allotted to 
the Soil in all Places: And it is alſo a Proof, that the outmoſt Stra- 
tum has been but very little altered with reſpect of the Thickneſs of 
it, by that Devolution of Earth which is occafioned by Rain. Had 
there been any great Alteration, it wou'd have appear'd by the 
oreater Thickneſs, of the Soil, or outmoſt Stratum; in the Valleys, 
than of that, on the Hills. But the Difference betwixt them is not 
yery en,, 8 5 | 

22, The Countrymen with us, when they ſpeak of Soils, diſtin- 
ouiſh them uſually: by the Names of Moory Land, Hen-Mould, 
Vood- Land, Clay-Land, Chiſſelly Land, Red-Land, and Kealy or 
Creachy Land. We want more Terms; but in this Deficiency of 
better, I have taken theſe as I went along. And indeed theſe do ſet 
forth the generical and chief Diſtinctions of our Soils. I ſhall 
therefore carefully deſcribe all the different Earths intended by theſe 

Terms, and ſhall likewiſe offer my Obſervations and Thoughts con- 
cerning the conſtituent Matter of them. In Order hereunto I have 
collected a Sample or two of each, which I ſhall give a particular 
and exact Deſcription of, that the Reader may be ſure I repreſent 
theſe things as they really e. 3 

23. Their Moor) Land is a black, light, and looſe Earth, without 
any Stones, and with very little Clay or Sand intermixed. The up- 
permoſt Stratum of our Fenland 1s chiefly of this fort of Earth. The 7 
Bed that it conſtitutes is uſually found to be ſomewhat thicker than 7 
the Upland Soils. A Sample of it that I took from the Ground call'd | 
the 7 hirds at Northbolm, where it lay upon a Stratum of Turfe, | 
deſcrib'd as follows. Tis the blackeſt Soil I ever ſaw: of as laxa | 
Conſiſtence as old Willow Earth: Intermixed with Water, it can- M7 
not be wrought into a Paſte like Conſiſtence, without ſome more 
than ordinary Difficulty. When I poured Water upon it, a part of | 
the Earth was immediately lick'd up by the Water, and very nimbly 
floated therein in Particles, as to me they appeared, of an Helical or 
curled Figure, much reſembling that of the Particule Striatæ of 
Deſcartes. The Surface of 1t when made up into a kind of Paſte 
appeared extremely porous: and when dry again it eafily moulder d. 

Io the Touch it is ſoft, till one works it cloſely betwixt the Fin- RR 
gers, and then a Grittineſs is diſcover d. The Eye likewiſe diſco- ?-: 
vers a clear and ſpangling Sand in it; but the Quantity is very tmall. 
There are alſo found in it a few little Clots of a Bituminous Mat- 
ter, or of kin to it, that are not eafily broken. 1 
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Vegetable Matter, which lying in ſuch Purity, and in ſuch Plenty 


24. It appears by this Deſcription, to conſiſt almoſt entirely of 


too, upon the Surface in thoſe Fenland Parts, is the Cauſe thoſe ex- 


ceed all other in Fertility. The only Diſadvantage of that Moory 
Soil is its being ſubject to be glutted with Water, by reaſon of the 
low and level Situation of it; which Inconvenience of Wetneſs ma 

in ſome meaſure be redreſs'd by burning the-Soil ®. And no Soil 


whatever will burn eaſier, and better than this does; Not that, as 


ſome imagine, it has the Leaves, Stalks, and Roots of Plants em- 
bodied in it, as the Peat or Turfe-Earth has; but becaule the Sur- 


* How that 
is done with 
us, is ſhewn 
in Chap. 9. 
Seq. 


face of it conſiſts very much of a Sedgy ſort of Herbage, that Kin- 


dles eafily when dry, and burns well: And withal, the Bituminous 


Matter, that lies ſcatter'd in it, is a fit Food for Fire. 


25. That Kind of Soil calld Hen-mould, by our Husbandmen in 


the Uplands, is of a much like Conſtitution to the Moory-Land above 


deſcribed, and may well be reckon'd a Species, or at leaſt a Variety 
of it. Tis a black, hollow, ſpupgy, and mouldering Earth, which 
is uſually found in a low Situation, namely, at and nigh the Bot- 
toms of Hills: An Earth that, for the moſt part, 1s better for Gra- 
zing than for Corn, by reaſon (as the Farmers explain the Matter) 
it will never ſettle cloſe enough to the Grain to keep it ſteady, 


whilſt it is growing up, without which it can never thrive : or if 


it ſeems to thrive, in reality the Crop that it produces is over-rank ; 
there is Straw enough, but the Ear 1s light and lean. The over- 
great Humidity of this Sort of Ground, which proceeds from its 
low Situation : and from this, that it has uſually a Bed of Clay jutt 


under it that retains the Wet, to me appears to be the real Occaſion 


of its ſlender and unſucceſsful Crops. It has probably the Name 

of Hen-mould, as it is a looſe Earth or Mould, ſuch as that wherein 

Hens delight to flutter, and duit themſelves. IH 
26. There is another Sort of Earth that by ſome 1s call'd Hen- 


mould: an Earth that's black and rich, but of a denſer Conſtitution 
than the former. It has the Name of Hen-mould from its Streaks of 


whitiſh Mond, fome of which have a faltiſh Taſte. This, by the 


Farmers, is look d upon as a Sign of a rich and hearty Soil; but 


appears only, or chiefly, in Greenſod-Ground, new broken, and 
juit turn'd up, by the Plough. The like Sort of mouldy Stuff ] 
have taken notice of on the Sides of Hot-Beds, on the Surface of 
the Soil of Woods, and on that of the Fens, when any of them 
have lain expos'd to the Sun in a dry Air; as alſo upon Mud at 
the Bottom of a dry Brook. The Appearance of this Mould, upon 


ſuch rich Earths as thoſe J have mention'd, intimates, that tis a 


good {ure Indication, whereſoever it is found, of a fertile Glebe. 
27. The Wood- land Soi! is fo calld, as it is a Soil conſiſting of 
much the ſame Sort of Terreſtrial Matter, (as I ſhall ſhew by and 
by ) with that of our Woods and Foreſts, which here grow moſt 
upon Clay: or elſe becauſe in its Humidity and dark Colour, it 
reſembles the Soils in Woods, which whether Red-land, or what- 
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ever it originally was, is, in many Places, made thus Sad-colour'd 


and Humid, by the leiſurely Droppings of the Trees, the Decay- 


ing and Rotting of the fallen Leaves, thoſe eſpecially of Oaks, and 


the thick Cover of the Boſcage interpoſing ſo between the Surface 
of the Earth, and the Sun, and Winds, that they cannot carry off 
the Wet, as in open Places. But this is not the Caſe of much of our 
WWood-land Soil, as it is called here, which neither has, nor ever had 
any Mood, that we know of, growing upon it. The Humidity, and 
the blackiſh Colour of it, are therefore owing to other Cauſes. 

28. This Soil has indeed a large Admixture of Clay in it, as ap- 
pears by the following Marks. It uſually holds the Water that fall 
upon it, as the Clay-land does: when wet within, it is not quickly dry 
again; and when dry, it is not quickly wet: Being plow'd when 
very wet, it ſticks like Mortar to the Plough: in a dry time it chaps: 
and being plow'd in a dry time, the Plough fetches it up in huge 
Pieces or Blocks, that are all Clay at Bottom. The Situation of it 
is uſually low, or however that be, but a little Shelving. Under- 
neath it, is a Bed of Clay of mighty depth, which generally riſes 
very near the Surface. So that a confiderable Part of the Water 


| that's rain'd down, and that of Springs, if it happens there be any 


in the Place, muſt neceſſarily abide, or ſtagnate, there. That, in 
Fact, it is a wet and ſqualid Ground, appears by the Moſs, and the 
Ruſhes, Ruſh-grafles, and ſuch like Products of any unplow'd Part 
of the Weodland Soil. Now, that ſtagnant Water, if the Earth be 


not naturally black, will impart that Tincture to it, is ſeen in the 


Mud of Pools, and old Ditches, and in the miry Earth of Bogs; they 
are uſually black, tho' the Soil all about them be of quite another 
Hue; which thing I have obſerv d particularly in the enclos d Part 
of the Red-} and at T borp- Malſor. * | 
29. Thus they have given the Name of Mood-land to a Soil that, 
tho' it bears no Wood, is in other Regards, for the main, of a like 


Character to thoſe that do. Tis a ſhallower, a moifter, and colder 


Soil than their Hen-mould : and is a tenacious, that is, a tough, and 
ſticky, or clinging Earth, which the other is not. Tis uſually 
ſomewhat darker coloured, colder and moiſter than the Black-land ; 
of which hereafter in b. 43. In other reſpects tis very like it. A 
_ and dripping Year is extremely detrimental to this Sort of 
and. 

30. What the Terreſtrial Matter is that conſtitutes this Soil, I 
have already hinted in 9. 28. ſupra, and it will ſomewhat farther ap- 
pear by the two following ſhort Deſcriptions: One of a Sample of 


the Wood-land in Oxendon-Field, the other of the like Kind of Soil 


from Pychely, The Wood-land at Oxendon is for Colour and Con- 
fiſtence very like the Thingdon, and the Creaton Black- land deſcri- 
bed in 9. 45. infr. It contains, as it were, a Sprinkling of Sand. That 
from Pychely, which I had out of a Ground of Mr. William Nunneley, 
about Half a Mile Weſtward of the Town, is for Colour like the 
Black- land, for Conſiſtence ſtiffer, I think, than that is. A dry 
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Maſs of it is eaſily broken, or cut. Being cut, the Inſide of it 
appear'd pretty ſleek: being broken, very rugged. Many whitiſh 
little Stones of the Bigneſs of ordinary Pin's Heads, and ſome few 
Particles of Sand, are found incorporated in it. Cs 

21. There is alſo with us, in tome few Places, a hollow, fuzzy, 
black Earth, that goes by the Name of Mood-land. In thoſe Places, 
there are uſually little gleeting Springs, which having no free Out- 
let, render the Earth thus hollow and fuzzy, ſwelling and elevating 
the Surface of it. From the Swellings and Bunchings occaſioned by 
theſe gleeting Springs, and the Wetneſs of this Sort of Land, it is, 
in ſome other Counties, called Gouty, and Weeping Land. 
32. Chiſely is a Term appropriated to that Sort of Land, which 


breaks when it is turn'd up by the Plough, into Bits or Pieces, in 
Bigneſs like the Chips that are uſually made by the Chizels of the 
Stone-cutters, when they work upon brittle Stone. is not of ſo 


looſe a Conſiſtence as the ſandy Land which immediately moulders, 
and falls off from the Plough- Irons, as if it were Bran, or Sawduſt: 
neither does it riſe in ſuch long Flakes or Wheals, as the Clay-Land; 


but brackles, to ſpeak with the Farmers, that is, falls with many 
little Breaches, into many ſmall Fragments; ſo that it is of a Con- 


ſtitution, betwixt the Clayey, and the Sandy Land, of a middle 
Nature, and, as 1t were, a Compoſition of both, in a nigh equal 
Quantity; on which account, it is frequently call'd in the Country, 


a middle, or mix d Earth. Some of our Gardeners call it, a Loamy 


Soil. 


33. There are ſeveral Varieties of this Sort of Land, as there 


are of the reſt. That which has a prett large Admixture of a 


Roſin-like Sand in it, I take to be the Hazel- Mould, or Hazel-Earth 
of our Eneliſh Writers of Agriculture. Such a Soil I have obſerved 
in Naſſington Lordſhip. In ſome Places it is pretty full of ſmall 
Stones of the Gravel Kind. The Chiſely Soil at Oxendon is in Co- 
lour little different from the Clay-land ; but is a looſer and more 
crumbling Earth, by no means fo ſtiff - is never ſo much chapp'd in 
hot dry Weather as that: and when cut, exhibits a rougher and 
more uneaven Surface. One may ſee a Hundred little Gravel-ſtones 
embody'd in a ſmall Maſs of it: It has alſo a large Admixture of a 
big, coarſe Sort of Sand. Hence it is, by our Farmers, ſaid to be a 
ſharper Sort of Earth than the Clay-land is. The Chiſely Earth at 
Great Creaton, has a lighter Caſt conſiderably than our Black-land, 
and is truly a brittler Earth than any of the Clay-lands, The Duſt 


of it in the Microſcope appears like a Sprinkling of Meal, amongſt a 


Company of bright tranſparent Pebles. At Cheiſton I was ſhewn a 


Variety of it of a reddiſh Hue, that has a laxer Compages, moul- 


dring more eaſily, and containing a much greater Quantity of Sand, 
than is uſual in the Clayey Soils. As there is uſually a Stratum of 
Clay underneath the Clayey Soil, and one of Sand underneath the 
Sandy Soil; ſo underneath the Chiſely Soil, in ſeveral Places, is a 


Stratum 
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Stratum of a Mixture of Clay and Sand, ſuch as we frequently uſe 
for Mortar, in making Earthen Mounds. 5 
34. Red- Land is a Term much us'd by the Husbandmen here, 
and in Neighbour Counties: And tho' the Name is expreſſive of 
no more than the Colour of the Soil, tis intended to ſhew the Na- 
ture of it too. For they always apply it to a Sandy Soil of a Red- 
diſh Hue, interſperſed for the moſt part with Pieces of Sand-Stone 
of the ſame Colour, or ſomewhat deeper. This is the common 
Red-Land of our Farmers: and in this Senſe I make uſe of the. 


Word. The principal Varieties of this Soil, with the conſtituent 


Matter of each. will be beſt known by the following Deſcriptions. 


35. Firſt of the Red-Land at Halſton. According to the Sam- 
ple I have of it, which was the fitteſt I could chuſe, it conſiſts almoſt 


entirely of Sand, and therefore is improperly call'd a Soil or Earth; 
nevertheleſs in Compliance with the common Language of our 


Countreymen, I ſhall call it ſo. The Matter in the Interſtices of 
the Sand ſeems to be chiefly Vegetable Earth. Underneath is a Bed 


of Sand, and Sand- ſtone in little Pieces, intermix'd. Sand as view'd 
by the Microſcope is nothing but extremely ſmall Pebles. Theſe in 


this Sample were ſemipellucid, and partook of a red Colour. Now 
this Soil confifting as it does we ſee, for the main, of ſmall Pebles, 
we may eaſily account for thoſe known Properties of it: its being fo 
lax and porous, and its having need of ſo much Manure. Bodies 
that are round, or of a Figure approaching a Round, as Pebles 
uſually are, muſt, tho' never ſo cloſely laid together, have pretty 
large Inter ſtices or Pores, and then it is no wonder that the Rain, 
and the Manure, that come upon this ſort of Soil, be it never ſo co- 
piouſly, are fo freely and ſpeedily ſuck d up ( fo the Husbandmen 
exprels it) and conſum'd, as we {ee they are. E 
36. Secondly, Of the Red-land at Haſelbich. That which J ex- 
amin d, I took out of one of the Cloſes, from nigh the Bottom of a 
ſmall Hill. "Tis of a ſomewhat cloſer Compages, than the Red-land 
above deſcribed, and does not moulder ſo readily, nor fo fine. In 
Colour it agrees with it; but has an Admixture of Clay, and not fo 
much Sand in it, as is uſual. Next underneath it is a Bed of Clay: 


a Thing fo uncommon, that I never met with it in any Place but 
that. Underneath the Red-land, in all other Places, is a Bed of 


Sand, or elle of Stone interſperſed with Sand; and indeed this Stra- 
tum of Clay in the Sample before us, had a copious Admixture of 
Sand; ſo that ſtill thePropoſition in . II. ſupr. holds good, That the 
ſteril Matter of the Outmoſt Stratum is generally of a l% Kind with 
that of the immediate Subſtratu m. 855 
37. Thirdly, Of the Red-land at Rowel. Tis of a redder Hue 
than that at Halſton, and near as ſandy as that is. When it is wet, it 
clots a little upon ſtirring; but its Clots are ſmall, and do quickly 
moulder. There lye ſcatter d in it a great many ſmall Pieces of a 
reddilh Sand-Stone, and alſo of Jron-Stone, as it is here called. 
Both in the Pieces of Stone, and in the Earth, J obſerved broken 


Plates, 


3 the County we have Sandy Land of a ſtill clearer Sort inclining to 


; * 
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Plates, and other Fragments, of Spar. The Moiſter this, or in- 
deed any Redland is, of the more Saturate Red it ſhews. Being 
rubb'd upon the Hand when wet, it tinges it with a Dye, like that 
of Ruddle; only not ſo deep. The Pieces of Sand-Stone are of a 
deeper Red than the Sand, that lies ſcatter'd there in Grains; many 
of which, in the Microſcope, appear tranſparent, and void of Co- 
Jour. In thoſe Places where there are the moſt of theſe Stones, it 
is fulleſt of Sand, and of the deepeſt Red. Hence we may reaſona- 
bly infer, that the Red Colour in this Sort of Land is owing in part, 
if not wholly, to the Sand that it contains. It cannot be owing to 
the Vegetable Earth interſperſed amongſt the Sand; for that of it 
ſelf is black. And farther, in moſt of the Red-land Soil, if not in 
all, there is more Sand than Earth, of any Kind whatſoever; ſo 
conſequently the Colour of the Sand, which in theſe Inſtances is 
generally much like that of common Roſin, always in ſome Degree 


Red, mutt needs be predominant. In the Sandy Land at Watford, 


Byfield, Midleton-Cheney, and ſome other Places, there are few or 


no Fragments of the Reddiſh Sand- Stone, or of any other Sort of 


Stone. Which Variety of Soil has ſcarce any Redneſs in it; 
yet 'tis vulgarly called Red-land. In ſome other Parts of 


White. But there are only a few ſmall Parcels of this: and in all 


regards, except the Colour, it agrees ſo well with the Red-land, 


that I need ſay no more of it. 5 ; 

38. The Kealy Soil is ſuch as is plentifully ſtrewed with Keale, 
or Kale, that is, a Stone in very ſmall Maſſes of as uncertain and 
Irregular Shape, as are the Chips which the Maſons hew off from 
their rougher Walling- Stone. Some of them are thin and flat, like 
Bits of Slate. They have the Name of Keale, Kale, or Scale, for 
that they ſeem to have been the Scalings of larger Maſſes. Whether 
they are Pieces or Shreds of the Limeſtone, of the Ragg, or of our 
ordinary Red Sand-Stone, they have all the Name of Keale ; fo 
that the Keale is indeed of two or three different Sorts, and conſe- 
quently ſo is the Soil it is blended in. The Keale of the Lime-ftone 


Kind in the lower Part of the County is uſually called Creech, or 


Craſh, and that the Creachy, or Craſby Soil, where it is found. 
Which, as to the Colour of it in ſome Places, may be call'd Whate- 
Land, as properly, and for the fame Reaſon, as the ſandy, ſtoney 


Soil of a Reddiſh Hue is called Red-land. The Colour of both ap- 


pears to be borrow'd of the ſandy, or ſtoney Matter that lies inter- 
mixed with the Earthy Part of them. Our ordinary Sort of Kealy 
Land is a Red-land, with a large Intermixture of Reddiſh Stones, 
which every one here calls Keale. The Keale of the Red-land is al- 
ways Red. Theſe Two, the Creachy, or Lime-ſtone Land: and the 
common Kealy, or Red-ſtone Land, are the chief Varieties of this 
Sort of Soil. But 1 ſhall now give, as I have done of the reſt, a 
more particular Deſcription of it, according to the Samples, which 


wheri 
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when J travel'd the County, I took up in ſuch Places, as I thought 
moſt fit for the Purpoſe. Ft 

39. The Creachy Soil at Collyweſton , according to the Sample I 
have of it; has a very large Admixture of foreign Matter. Tis a 
Compoſition, of Earth: of Sand: of very ſmall Fragments, (yet as 
{ſmall as they were, they plainly appear'd to be Fragments) of Sea- 
ſhells, Scallopes, Perewinkles, and the like : Of Lime-ſtone in ſmall 
Pieces: and of little conglobatedBodies, of the fame Size, and Form 
exactly as are thoſe that conſtitute the Freeſtone of Welden, and ſome 
other of our Quarries ; whereof hereafter in Ch. 2. P. 1. There were 
many of theſe. The bigger Pieces of Stone, that lay ſcatter'd about 


in the Soil, conſiſted, for the main, of theſe Globules. There were 


likewiſe ſome few Splinters of Spar interſpers'd amongſt the Earth, 
and Sand. I met with the like Orbicular Bodies, and alſo Frag- 
ments of Sea-ſhells, nay, one entire Shell, of the Turbinated Claſs, 
in the like Kind of Soil at K:ng's-Chff. Alſo Pieces of Sea-ſhells of 
different Species, I obſerved, in a Creachy Soil, betwixt Wood-New- 


ton, and Naſſington; but 1 met with none of thoſe Globules there. 
So for the Scaly Soil at Denford; where, amongſt other Sea-ſhells, 


there was one that exhibited the Veſtigium of the Tendon that affix d 
the Living Creature to the Shell. But of theſe Things in another 


Re 


40. The Soil of Wittering-Heath, a large untilłd Tract of Ground, 
is of much the ſame Kind with that above deſcribed in g. 39. only 
darker colour'd : a Difference that may, I believe, be obſery'd in all 
Places betwixt the Soil which is, and thut which is not, uſually till'd. 
'Tis a ſhallow Bed of Earth, with a large Intermixture of Sand, 
and of Grit of Stone, and ſome few ſmall Pieces of Lime-ſtone, of 


that Sort which is found in Collyweſton Soil. There were ſo few of 


theſe in this Heathy Soil, which was never plow'd, and ſo many of 
them in the Collyweſton Soil, which has been plow'd immemo- 
rially, that one may, in reaſon, think the greateſt Part of thoſe in 
the Soil at Collyweſion have been plow'd up into it. As to the Grit 
of Stone, interſpers d with the Earthy Part of this Heathy Soil, 


and which is of that Sort of which the Lime-ſtone in Pieces is com- 


pos'd : It cou'd not have been broken off from thoſePieces byPlowing; 
this Ground having never been plow'd : neither is it ſo likely that 


it has been wrought off from them by Rain, or by Froſt, as that it 
was originally lodged there in this looſe and incoherent State. 


41. The Tillage-Land upon the Sh Side of Middleton by 
Cotting bam, not very far above the Town, is of the Creachy Soil. 
The Colour of it is a lighter Sort of Brown. The Matter that con- 

3 with my Microſcope, the ſmaller, 
and looſer, or more duſty Part of it; which tho like common Duft 
to the naked Eye, in the Glaſs, appear'd to conſiſt of Earth partly 
in Form of Powder, partly in Molecule, or little Clots : of very 


ſmall Cluſters of the {malleft Sort of Sand: of the fame Sand in 


looſe, and ſingle Grains: of other fingle Grains of Sand of a larger 
Size 
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Size than the former, and mor 
tremely ſmall Pieces, compos'd of ſuch Sand as that ſmaller Sort 
above-· mention d: Of Spherical little Bodies, ſome White, others 
Bluiſh, in Bigneſs, as well as Figure, like the Globules ſpoke of in 
9. 39. ſupr. and of Fruſtula of Spar. The Quantity of theſe twolaſt 
Ingredients, compar'd with the reſt, was ſmall. Such like Globules 
as I ſaw lying looſe in the Earth, I found incorporated diſperſedly, 
in the larger Stones, which that Field was ſtrew'd with. The Fruſtula 


of Spar I diſtinguiſh'd from the Sand, not ſo much by the Colour, 


as the Figure of them. They were in Dye-like Pieces, in Plates, 


and in Splinters, and not of a roundiſh Shape like that of our ord1- 


nary Pebles, which is likewiſe the uſual Figure of Sand. They 
were not all ſo {mall as to need a Glaſs to diſcover them; ſome of 
the Pieces were as large as the fourth Part of a common Dye. 

42. Of the more ordinary ſort of Kealy Land, which as I ſaid be- 
fore in 9. 38. is 1 Red-land with a large Intermixture of Reddiſh 
Stones, I have taken only a ſingle Sample, which was out of Scald- 
well-Field ; where they call it Rye-land. Tis the reddeſt Soil I have 


any where ſeen, and very ſandy and looſe, and is blended, as thick 


as can well be imagined, with ſmall Pieces of Stone, which are all 
of the ſame Colour with the Earth; except ſome few Pieces of 
Iron- Stone, that lye ſcatter d amongſt them. I never found either 
Sea-ſhells, or the Globules above recited, in this, or any other of 
the Kealy Red-land : And 'tis rare to find any Pebles, or Flints in 
it, nor are they common any where, in any ſort of Red-Land. 
All the Kealy Soil, of whatſoever kind, is very lax and dry. It has 
underneath it a Stratam of Keale, whoſe Colour it reſembles. The 
Interſpaces betwixt the Pieces of Stone that form the Stratum of 
Keal, contain the like Earth to that at Top. Beneath the Keale, 
or Creach, there are ordinarily Strata of Stone in larger Maſſes: of 
a Lime-ſtone underneath the whiter ſort of Kealy Land, of the 
Reddiſh Sand-ftone underneath the Kealy Red-land. 
43. TheDeſcription of the Clay- land, being like to be the longeſt, 
has. been referv'd to the Cloſe of all. The Clayey Soil, or the 


Clayey-land, as we call it here, becauſe it contains fo large a Mix- 


ture of Clay, is in different Places of different Colour, and Conſi- 


tence. The two principal Varieties of it, are the White-land, and 
the Black-land. Thus our Husbandmen have nam'd them: but they 
do, by no means, differ fo much in Colour, as by the Names they 
appear to do. In a dry Time they have both of them a whitiſh 
Caſt, eſpecially in thoſe arable Lands that have lain the longeſt un- 
rilb'd: And both become Black alike with a Summer Shower. But 
when the Ground is wet within, and when theſe two Earths are 
turn'd up by thePlough, we may then obſerve a manifeſt Difference. 
That they call White-land, appears of a much lighter Colour than 
their Black-land: Slides off the Plough-ſhare with' Eaſe : and has a 
{mooth, ſleek, and gloſſy Surface; whereas the Black-land being 
plow'd in fuch a wet Time, fticks to the Plough-Irons, and the 

more 


e clear and bright: of Stone in ex- 
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more it is wrought, the muddier and darker colour'd it appears. 


They differ from each other no farther , as to Colour, than what I 
have noted here: The one approaches a White, the other a Black, 
ſo near, that the Farmers, who are ſeldom very nice in diftinguiſh- 


ing, have thought fit to denominate the one I hite-land,. the other 
Black-land ; tho after all, the former is of the common Colour of 
Clay, that 1s Yellowiſh, or Gray with a Caſt of Yellow; and it is 
ſometimes vein'd with Blue: the other, tho' ſomewhat darker, is very 
far from a true Black. „ 


44. The Clay -land diſcovers its ſelf in the Roads in Winter, by its 
| Stiffneſs and Depth: In Summer, by its Hardneſs, and its Cracks. 


The Red-land never chaps, or cracks; or if it does, its Cracks are 


immediately fill'd up, it 1s fo lax, and fo apt to moulder. The 


Clay-land, of whatſoever kind, is the tougheſt, or moſt tenacious, 


and the moſt denſe of all our Soils; upon this Account, on the 


T brapſton Side, they call it Sad-land. Tis alſo one of the richeſt of 


them. The Whiter Clay-land is look'd upon as the warmeſt Earth of 
the two; tis certain its Crops are uſually the earlieſt ripe. In a dry 


Time it does not chap ſo much as the Black-land, is not ſo hard and 


rugged, moulders ſooner, and conſequently plows eaſier than that 


does. In both, there is a little Sand ſtrewed about in ſingle Grains. 


This Deſcription is taken chiefly from the Parcels of theſe two Soils 


in the Fields about Dxendon. 


44. The Black-land, as they call it at T hingdon, and the Neigh- 


bourhood, is ſomewhat different from that above deſcrib'd-: and the 


Farmers there will ſcarcely allow it to be called Clay-land ; yet it 
really partakes of Clay, tho' in a leſſer Quantity than do the Clay- 


lands of the Northern Part of the County, where it borders upon 


— 


Leiceſterſhire. Tis indeed a pretty cloſe, and tenacious Earth, and 


to the Eye appears ſomewhat Clayey ; but yet it is laxer, and apter 


to break and crumble than is the Black-Land at Oxendon. It has al- 


ſo a larger Admixture of Sand, and together with it, a ſcattering as 
it were of whitiſh Stones. The Black-Land at Lamport and that at 


Creaton is ſtill ſomewhat laxer, and nearer approaches the Chiſely 
be, , d ne ne, 

45. In the Field at Cawcote isa certain Furlong remarkable amongſt 
the Husbandmen there for its glutinous and untractable Temper. 
Tis indeed the ſtiffeſt, and tougheſt Earth, (for an Earth of the 


outmoſt Stratum) that I ever examin'd. Its Parts are fo coherent, 


that, in a dry Maſs, it's ſcarcely to be crumbled with the Fingers, 


and any other way it is not to be broken without Difficulty. It con- 


tains ſome few Lapilli, which are very cloſely impacted in the dried 
Maſs of it, and has a little Sand in it. But notwithftanding the 


Stiffneſs of the Earth, if they can but get their Grain into it, in 


ſuch manner as juſt to.cover it, they have fertile Crops. It has real- 


ly much of the Colour and Temper of the Black-Land, at Oxendon. 


46. Not only a great Part of our Tillage-Land, whether at this 


preſent Time in Tillage, or ſome Time fince open d by the Plough, 


and 
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and now having been laid down again, cover'd with Herbage, have 
A Clayey Soil ; but alſo far the greateſt Part of our Meadows, and 
of all the other Land in general that has never been plow'd ; except- 


ing the Heaths. That which has been plow'd, may, by its lying in 


Ridge and Furrow, be immediately diſtinguiſh'd from that which 
has rot. The latter, if I may judge of the whole by the Samples 
1 have of ſome Parts of it, vix. of Iſlip, and Welbarſlon Meadows, 
and of a Plain at the Top of a ſmall Hill in Oxendon Lordſhip, differs 
very little from that of the adjoining Fields which have been plow'd ; 
except in this reſpect, that it contains a greater Quantity of Vege- 
table Earth. That it really contains a larger Share of that Earth, 
appears by the darker Colour of it, and alſo by the greater Returns 
it makes, upon its being new broken up by the Plough. As to the 
Tillage Land, where there is Crop after rop of Grain: the Vege- 
table Earth is expended and drawn out of it in a greater Proportion, 
than it is in this; which is the true Reaſon of its having a leſſer 


Degree of Fertility. 


47. The Soil of that Part of the Fen-Country, called Burrow 
Great Common, is in many Places Clayey, and of a very dark Black. 
And as it is the Blackeſt, ſo it is the Richeſt of all our Clayey Soils. 
The black Colour, and the Richneſs of it, we may reaſonably be- 
lieve, are chiefly owing to the Vegetable Earth, ſo copiouſly convey'd 
thither by the Land-Floods; which do now ſometimes overflow, 
and abide a while upon that Flat, and Low Country, and have for- 
merly done ſo much more than they now do. The Smell of it when 
it is wet and dirty, 1s like that of the Mud of Pools, or of Bog- 
Earths : And at ſome Diſtance, it affects that Senſe in a Traveller. 
It conſiſts for the main of Clay. When dry 'tis very firm and hard, 
and being cut exhibits almoſt as ſmooth, and oyly a Surface, as un- 
mixed Clay. Not ſo much as one ſingle Grain of Sand could I diſ- 
cover in it, no not by the Microſcope. But here and there we may 
ſee a Parcel of it beſprinkled with Specks of Reddiſh Earth. Some 
few Pebles are likewiſe found in it. Underneath the Soil is a Stra- 
tum of a heavy, ſtubborn, and untractable Clay. Under all the 
Clayey Soils, there is a Bed of Clay; which is generally found to 
be more or leſs denſe, or cloſe, according to the Denfity of the Soil 


above it. 


1 have by me an Account of the Soils of all the ſeveral 
Lordſhips in the whole County, drawn up upon my own and others 
Obſervations ; but it being not ſo full, accurate, and juſt, in all Parts 
of it, as | could wiſh it was: and being under Apprehenſions of this 
Volume's increafing beyond its due Extent, I here content my ſelf 
with this more general View of them. _ —_— 
48. Having given a Deſcription of all our moſt conſiderable Va- 
rieties of Soils, with reſpect to their Colour, Conſiſtence, and the 
Matter that conſtitutes them, as alſo of the Stratum underneath 


them, I ſhall now proceed to ſome farther Obſervations upon the 


Nature and Temper of each; more particularly with reſpect of the 


N ſteril 
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ſteril or mineral Matter they contain: Of the Effects of Rain, of 


f the Sun's Heat, and"of other the like external Agents, upon each: 
And of the Vesetable' Productions they beft agree with. To begin 


e 1 3 5 
49. Of all the Soits'of this Kind, that'Thive examirtd,, or look d 
into, excepting only that of Burrow! Great' Common defcribed ii 
9. 47. there is a Mixture of Sand. This Sand ſeems very little and 
Reva, as to the (Alafttity of it, as it lies dif] perſedly in the 
Clayey Earth ; but a ſharp Shower, by diſſolving and waſhing off 
the Eatthy Matter that ſhrrounded; and conceafd the Sand, diſclo- 
ſes and exhibits it iH a more confiderable' Quantity. Soon after ſuch 
a Shower we miy ſee 10000 Grains of Satid lye glittering, and ex- 
pos'd alnidft quite naked, of the Surface of tlie tilld Clay-Lands. If 
the Shower, was violent; aud of long Contihuance, we may then 
ſee little Heaps of Sands in the Land- Furrows, eſpecially in the 
lower Part of them: And tlie like in the Brooks, and other Water- 
Courſes, whither it was born down by the Land-Floods ; which 
uſually damky 6ff à great deal of Earth into the Rivers, but leave 
moſt of the Sund behind in the Land Furrows', and fnaller Brooks, 
and Water-Courſes; that being more craſs and ponderous. In. 
the Chantls' of ſome of our Rills, particularly that call'd 
Isbell-Br6bk in Oven Lordſhip, L have ſeen a Shoal, or Heap 
of clear and pure Sand, five or fix Inches thick; a great part of 
which, no doubt, Was thus born down into it by the F. nd-Floods; 
there being flo Where elſe in the whole Lordſhip, fo much Sand to 
be found, in a colle&ed Quantity. And that there was not a Natural 
Bed of it there, is plain enough by this, that in the Banks on both 
Sides of it, there was nothing but Clay, or Clayey Earth, like that of 
the Neighbouring Fields; but in that very Earth, with an attentive 
View, one may indeed obferve a pretty copious Admixture of Sand. 
And no doubt the Sand- Heap was in part driven down thither by the 
Land-Floods: in part waſh'd out from #ttiongſt the Clay, and the 
Clayey Earth, at the Bottom, and in the Sides of that Chanel, by the 
Current of Water there... 3 5 
* Vid. Phil. 50. An Ingenious Perſon *, obſerving ſuch Shoals of Sand ing 


No, 1G at the Bottoms of ſome high Hills in the Northern Parts of England, 
Ol. 14. 


was incautiouſly led into an Opinion, that the Top-Stratum of the 
Earth, at leaſt in that part of the World, if not al over the Globe, 
was originally Sand, and that in Tra& of Time, it was waſh'd off 
from the Hills into the Valleys, like as there in Torkſbire, and there- 
abouts. I am much more inclinable to believe, that the Outmoſt 
Stratum of thoſe Hills was of an Earth that had a Mixture of Sand 
in it, like that in our Clayey Fields: That a Part of that Sand had 
by Rains been roll'd down to the Bottoms of thoſe high Hills, 
where, Ty being ſmall, it lodg'd : and that the Earth which 
came down along with it was carry'd quite off, and fo nothing but 


' 4 SE *' , 5 7 * . - ,* 1 0 TY EE BS wo FLA 7, 7 > * | ; h 2 
Sand remain d, as in the Rills aboye-mention'd, But this by the by. 
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deftitute of that Commodity, to thoſe who knew how to uſe it to 
the beſt Advantages. As it is a pretty clear or pure Sand, 'tis the 
fitteſt of any to mix with Lime, for Mortar for Stone, or Brick: 
And when it is laid upon a Clayey Soil in the Manner of Compoſt, 
which has ſometimes been practis'd here, tis a great Improvement 
of it. Not that it bears any part in the Compoſition of the Vege- 


tables growing there; but as it contributes ro the opening, and 
looſening the Lumps, and concreted Parts of the Clayey Earth, 


wherein it is incorporated: as it renders them brittler and readier to 


moulder ; for the laxer and more open the Soil, the more extenſively 


the Roots of the Corn that grows there will ſhoot ; by which means 
they fetch in a larger Supply of Nouriſhment, and conſequently the 
Crop is the better for it. „„ 

52. In all our Clayey Fields there are Stones incorporated with 
the Earth; which are likewiſe ſerviceable there, provided they are 


not ſo broad and heavy as to hinder the coming forth of the Grain. 
They do ſervice there, as well the Stones that impart not any quick- 
ning Salts, ſuch as the common Flints and Pebles, as thoſe that do; 


and this barely by rendering the Earth, that is about them, ſomewhat 
more open and pervious; whereby it is the better fitted for the En- 


trance of the Roots of the Corn: The Roots have a freer Space to 


ſpread in: And the Soil is more thoroughly and freely viſited with 


kindly Influences of the Seafons. So likewiſe the Stratum of Clay, 


which lies underneath theſe Clayey Solls, has in moſt Places a Mix- 
ture of Sand, and Pebles, in it, which do much the ſame Service to 
the Grain that ſhoots down thither with its Roots, as do the Sand and 
Pebles, in the Soil above. Ea 

53. Pebles, and Flints are by ſome, I know, accounted in the 


Number of thoſe Stones that are Improvers of Land by the Salts 


they hold. But I cannot admit, that either theſe, or any other, that 


will not break and crumble with Froſt and Wet, as theſe will never 


do, are of any Uſe that way. It is a certain Sign that they contain 
no conſiderable Quantity of Salt; becauſe no Weather will make 


them fall aſunder, and diſſolve, as it does to thoſe otherwiſe very 
hard Stones, that we know contain it. Or if the Pebles and Flints 


do contain any Salt, I ſee not how the Land is like to be much the 
5 for it, ſo long as they continue whole, and their Parts un- 
open'd. — 
54. So in like manner for the Sulphur, which, as others imagine, 
theſe Stones, the Flints eſpecially, do contain, and in that regard are 
ſo uſeful and ſerviceable in the Fields. Froſts, the Sun's Heat, and a 
humid Air, that work upon many other hard Stones, never in the 
leaſt obſervably affect theſe. But admitting their Sulphur be unlock d 
and emitted, be it as copious as they pleaſe, it can be of no other 
Ute in the Work of Vegetation, than by the Heat that uſually at- 
tends it, and by the Vitriolick Salt that it in part conſiſts of, 
3 As 


1 ne Sand which we find thus collected in the Clayey Coun- 
try, is not a little ſerviceable in a Lordſhip, or Country, wholly 
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As it is a mineral, it is unfit to be an Ingredient in the Com- 


K 


poſition of Vegetables of any Kind whatever. I now ſpeak of the 
Mineral Sulphur : As to the Vegetable Sulphur, a Term much us d 
by ſome, they mean, if any thing, only Vegetable Oyls; which are 
very improperly and unfitly called Sulpnurs. 34; 
55. In all the Red-land Fields, at leaſt in all thoſe that have plen-. 
ty of Keal, we may ſee, tho not many Flints, and Pebles, many 
Tron-colour'd Stones, whereof I ſhall give a more particular Deſcri- 
ption hereafter in Chap. II. Part 2. They lie diſperſed upon the 
Ground, and incorporated alſo in the Kealy Earth, amongſt the com- 
mon Keal. We likewiſe find them in the Clay- land tho' more rarely. 
Theſe tho' they probably contain ſome Sulphur, have ſo little of 


it, that 'tis not diſcoverable by any common Trials. But *tis 


likely they hold, or have formerly held a more conſiderable 


Quantity of Vitriol ; for ſome of them being expos'd to Froſt or 


* See Dr. 
Woodward's 
Diſcourſe o 
Vegetation, 
in Philoſ. 
Tranſ. N. 253. 
p. 212. 


to a Humid Air are wrought upon by them: They ſwell till they 
break and crumble, and emit vitriolick Sprouts ; as do our other or- 
dinary Puritæ. Which Vitriol is certainly of good uſe in the Clayey 
Fields, eſpecially when it comes to be incorporated with the clotted 
Parts of the Earth; becauſe it muſt needs open and looſen them, and 


give them a Tendency to crumble, and fall into Mould, in like man- 


larly nigh Paſton, and Marham, we find a laxer, and coarſer Sort of 
Lime-Stone 1n ſmall Pieces, interſperſed in the Clayey Soil : And a 
Bed of the like Lime-Stone, only firmer and finer, underneath it. 
The ſmall Lime-Stone by Reaſon of the Earth, and of the Nitre , 
or other Salt, that lies intermixed with the ordinary Matter of it, 
is eaſily broken by the Plough and Harrows, as alſo by the Showers 
of Rain, and eafily moulders after Froſt : And being thus diſſolved 
is ſerviceable to the Soil wherein it lies. „ 

56. J have treated of all the moſt conſiderable Mixtures of fo- 
reign Matter with the vegetable Earths, unleſs that of Sea- ſbells, and 
have mentioned ſome Inſtances of this ſort of Admixture; But ought 
not to diſmiſs this Subject, without obſerving ſomewhat farther of 
it. In all the ſeveral ſorts of Soils we meet with Sea-ſhells of the 
Scallop, Perewinkle and other Kinds, ſome whoſe Cavities are 
empty, others that are fill'd with Clay, Sand-Stone, that which we 
call Iron-ſtone, or other mineral Matter : And with regularly figur'd 
Stones of the fame Shape, and Size, as is the Cavity of theſe Shells; 


ner, as do Nitre, and other Salts . In ſome few Places, and particu- 


the Shells wherein thoſe regularly figur'd Stones were included and 


moulded, having been either in part or entirely moulder'd away, Or 
broken oft from them, by the Injuries of Weather, by the Plough, 


the treading of Horſes, or other Accidents. 


5 7. Of this ſort of Stones, and of Shells, and Fragments of Sea- 
ſhells, I have ſeen a mighty Number, as well as a great Variety, lying 
diſperſedly upon the Surface of the plowed Lands, and the like en- 
clos'd in the Tillage Earth, in the Fields of Clayey Soil, e. er. at 
Clipſton, and Mar ſton-Truſſel: Stones of the like Origin (more rare- 


ly 
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ly Shells) in the Fields of Sandy Earth at T horp- Malſor, Rowell, &c. 
There is ſcarce a Field in the County, I am well aſſured, that does 
not afford theſe figured Stones, if not the fame Shells that original- 
ly gave Form to them. I could produce, if there was Occaſion, a 
great many Inſtances out of every Hundred, or Diſtrict: as many 


in the Upland Parts of the County, thoſe remoteſt from the Sea, as 


in thoſe that are neareſt to it; but let theſe at preſent ſuffice. The 
Shells in Burton-Latimer Field, and the Fields adjoining, are ſo nu- 


merous, and lye fo thick, that the common People have obſerved 


them, and have given them the Name of Penny-Shells. 


58. As to the Barrenneſs obſerved where their Penny-Shells lye 


ſtrewed, that is no ways owing to thoſe Shells; but to the cloſe Clayey 
Earth in which they are encloſed, and by which indeed they are pre- 
ſerved entire fo long. For the Shells being Animal Subſtances, are 


aſſuredly a good fort of Manure to the Land, when they come to 


moulder : and are, while entire, of the {ame or better Ule to a ſtiff 


Land, than the Stones that, on a like Account, are conſider'd, in 9. 52, 
ſupr. The Land it ſelf is barren, and without theſe Shells, would 


be ſtill more barren than it is. 


59. The Sea-ſbells that we now find upon the Surface of the Earth, 
were all originally lodg'd within it, ſome of them in the Outmoſt Stra- 


tum, there eſpecially where it conſiſts of a denſer and compacter ſort 
of Earth, and has not been plow'd till of late Years: the reſt in 


the interiour Strata, from whence they have been fetched up by the 


Plough, or the Earth that cover'd them has by little and liatle been 
waſh'd away by Rain; whereby theſe Shells have been expos'd thus 
bare upon the Surface. . 

bo. Of the ſeveral Species of theſe Sea-ſhells : Of the Stones that 
were moulded in them : And of all the obſervable Circumſtances re- 
Jating thereto, I ſhall give a particular Account, in due Place. Here 
I ſhall only add, that in this County J have found not only Shells, but 
alſo the Vertebræ of Sea-Fiſhes, and many other Marine Bodies, upon 
the plow'd Lands: And that tho' ſome of theſe Vertebræ, as alſo of 
the Shells, are ſomewhat alter d and diſguisd, by a ſtoney or mineral 
Matter intruded into their Pores ; yet ſtill ſo much of them remains 
as aſſures us they once really belong'd to Annimals of the Sea. 

61. We may now conſider the Differences obſervable in the ſeveral 
forts of Soils, with reſpect of Rains, the Sun's Heat, &c. That in 
Winter, the Clayey Soil, for the moſt part, abounds with Water, and 


its Pores are ſated therewith ; whereas tho' there fell the ſame Quan- 
ſcarce any Water at 


tity of Rain upon the Sand) Land, yet there is 


all to be ſeen on that: That the Clayey Soil, when Rain falls, is not 
wet within ſo ſoon as the Sandy: and that when once it is wet within 

it continues longer fo, are all owing to the greater Denſity, or Cloſe- 
neſs of the Clayey Soil, and of the Stratum underneath it, which 
with us is generally Clay. Tis impoſſible, Water ſhou'd penetrate 
the Interſtices of Clay, drain down, and paſs off fo ſuddenly and 


freely through that, as it does through Sand, and the like luxer Mat- 
O 


ter; 
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ter, whereof the Strata underneath the looſe fandy Soils do ordina- 
rily confift. And tis manifeſtly a like Caſe as to the Sun's Heat on 
a Clayey Soil. | 
62. The Clay-Land is uſually, and not untruly, ſaid to be the 
coldeft of our Soils ; which is chiefly grounded upon this Obſerva- 
tion, that its Productions, compar'd with thoſe of the Sandy and 
other Soils, are later in the Year ere they come to Perfection. This 
is a Difference that cannot proceed from a different Diſpenſation of 
the Sun's Heat; for that is imparted indifferently to both: And 
tho' it is a longer time e're it gets within the Interſtices of the Clayey 
Soil, it compenſates that, by the Stays it makes there; if it does not 
enter ſo early in the Morning, it continues there longer at Night. 
But indeed there is a manifeſt Difference in the Diſpenlation of the 
Subterranean Heat. Was that fo freely, and copiouſly admitted , 
and imparted to the Clayey Soil, as it is to the Sandy, there's no 
doubt to be made but its Productions wou'd be as early; but that, its 

vid g 755, certain, it is not *, by reaſon of the Denſity of the Matter it con- 

Ty ſiſts of, and the greater Denſity of the Stratum underneath ; which 
the thicker it is, the colder {till is the Soil above it. Thus for In- 
ſtance, there is ſcarcely a colder Soil in the County, that that where 
the Brick Earth is dug in Mar ſton-Truſſel-Field; where, underneath 

the Soil, there is a Bed of Clay a great many Feet in Thickneſs. 

63. Some imagine the Wetneſs of the Clayey Soil is the Cauſe of 
the Coldneſs of it; which is ſo far true, that the Ground that is wet 
within, is more ſuſceptive of Impreſſions from a cold Air, than a dry 
Earth is. Froſt, after Rain, we find is always moſt detrimental to 
our Gardens, and Fields. But then for the fame Reaſon that the 
Earth is ſometimes the colder for the Water in the Interſtices of it, 
tis at other times the warmer for it, that is, in a warm, or a hot 
Air. As the Ground that is wet within is more ſuſceptive of Im- 
preſſions from a cold Air, than a dry Earth is, ſo likewiſe is it of 
Impreſſions from a warm Air. And as the Vegetation of the Plants 
that ſtand in a moiſt Earth, is impeded, or retarded in the colder 
veatons, by means of the Water in the Pores of it; ſo tis generally 
torwarded, and advanced in the hotter Seaſons, by the ſame Medium. 
Water, as being more porous, does ſooner receive Heat, and Cold 
likewiſe, from the Air, than Earth does: and as being a lighter Body 
is more eaſily moved by them. = 

64. There are the like Diſtinctions betwixt the Clayey, and Sandy 
Soils, with relation to Froſts, as there are with relation to Water, 
and Heat. It is but ſlowly that a Froſt obtains Admiſſion into the 
Pores of the cloſe Clayey Earth; but when it has thoroughly enter'd 

it, and is impacted there, it is more permanent. This too is plain- 
ly from the Denſity of that Earth, and becauſe it is leſs viſited with 
Heat. Froſt is admitted more readily in the laxer Sandy Soil; but 
then the warm Subterranean Streams that are conſtantly paſſing up 
into it, do reſiſt the Froſt, and will not admit it to go down to that 
Depth, or at leaſt to fix and continue there, ſo long as it does in the 


Clayey, 
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Clayey, and denſer Soils. Tis a well known Obſervation, that Froſt, 
and Sow go away firſt in the Red-land, and other la xer Souls. 

65. Froſt, and Snow are of particular Uſe and Advantage in the 
Clayey Fields. The Clods, and concreted Parcels there, are of no 
Uſe in Vegetation, unleſs their Parts are looſen'd, and disjoin d. 
Much of this is effected by thoſe two Diflolvents. In the Sandy 
Soil, which is naturally a mouldering Earth, there is leſs Occaſion 
for them. Thus the Clayey Earth, tho' much deprived of one of 
the Inſtruments of Nature for relaxing and diflolving a concreted 
Earth, by the Bed of Clay underneath it; that intercepting many 
ſubtle, warm, watry Vapours, which by degrers would open, and 
diſſolve its Clods : As a Ballance of this Defect partakes ot the Be- 
nefit of Froſt in a greater Meaſure ; that exerting it felf with greater 
Intenſeneſs there. TL, 85 

66. For the Clayland, Wheat , and Beans, or a Miſcellany of 
Beans and gray Peaſe, are the proper Grains ; not but that Barle 
too in ſome Years is very ſucceſsful in the Clay-land. Beans will 
bear, and do require the greateſt Quantity of Water; for which, 
amongſt other Reaſons, they are fitted for this fort of Land. Wheat 
is not able to bear ſo much. Barley is ſtill leſs able: And according- 
ly, in a very wet time, it is never fo good upon the Clay-land, as is 
that upon the looſer Sort of Land, which does not hold wet. Some 
of the Lordſhips in the Northern Part of the County, of the deeper 
and cloſer Clay, produce ſuch Crops of Beans, as are no way Inferi- 

our to thoſe in the Southern Part of Leiceſterſbire, which is Famous 

for this ſort of Grain. No Soil is fo proper for them as the Clay- 

Land. 5 
67. The Situation of our Three Foreſts of Mhitilebury, Sac y, 
and Rocking ham, or of much the larger Part of them, is on this kind 

of Land ; which is particularly fit for the Growth , and Improve- 
ment of the beſt Engliſb Oak. The Growth is flow by Reaſon of 
the Coldneſs of the Soil; but the Wood is firm, hardy, and dura- 

ble. Whereas the Oaks of the laxer and warmer Soils , tho' they 
grow ſomewhat faſter, and are perhaps of a ſtraiter Grain, have 
a Jaxer, and more brittle Timber, and decay ſooner than this. 
68. But notwithſtanding the Coldneſs of the clayey Soil, it is or- 

dinarily the fremmeſt, as our Farmers expreſs it, that is the Richeſt 

feeding Land we have. It is not neceſſary to ſuppoſe that the Caye 
Soil was originally made of a Richer Nature than the o, much 
lets that the Clay is an Ingredient in the Compoſition of the Vege— 

tables that it produces. For had the Sandy Land been originally en- 

dowed, with an equal Quantity of Vegetable Matter, there are ſe- 

veral ways whereby it is annually depriv'd of it, that do not concern 

the Clayey Land “. As the Clay-Land retains a greater Quantity of vids. 4 
Rain-Water, which is always copiouſly ſtock d with Vegetable Earth ; ““ 
almoſt this alone will Account for its greater Degree of Fruitfulneſs. 

69. Our Meadows which have likewiſe a Clayey Soil are {till 


Richer than the ordinay Paſtures of the Clay-land ; not that they 


have 
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have naturally a. Richer Soil than thoſe ; ſo far from it, that by all 
the Views I have made of it, it appears to be much more clogg d 
with Clay than thoſe are. And 'tis impoſſible they ſhou'd produce 


| ſuch Abundance of Herbage, as they Yearly do, was it not that the 


upper Parts of them are ſo nobly enriched by the Vegetable Earth, 
the Rain-Water every Year waſhes down upon them from the ad- 


jacent Hills: As the Lower are by the Overflowings of the Rivers 


and Brooks. 
70. Of our Mood-Land, which is really a Species of Clay-Land, 
I have not much to add to what I have ſaid in e. 27, 28, ſupra. Tis 


obſerved there, that it holds wet. And here I may Note, that like 


other Clay-Land, in a dripping Spring, and eſpecially , if there be 
much wet in May, it is clos'd and ſodden'd, and its Wheat, and 
Barley, are apt to turn Yellow, and be check'd or hinder'd in the 


Growth. The greater the Quantity of Rain that falls that Month, 


the more it uſually is diſcoloured and ſtunted. Of Grain, it agrees 


the beſt with Wheat : And does well with gray Peaſe. | 
71. As the Chiſely Land is for Colour, Conſiſtence, and other 


Properties of an intermediate Nature, betwixt the Rediſh Sandy 
Land, and the Blackiſh Clay-Land ; that particular Account which 
I give of them, will afford ſo much Light into the Nature of this, 
that I need not ſay much about it. We find by the Products of it, 
that it is warmer than the Clay Land, and of a cooler Temper than 
the Sandy Land. As it is of this middle Temper , it ſeems to be 
peculiarly fitted for Maſlin, that is a Mixture of Wheat and Rye. 
And accordingly our Husbadmen ſow. it with this Sort of Mixture 


in ſeveral Places: And have very good Crops of it. Of the two 


Sorts of Wheat, the Gray, and Lammas, as it 1s naturally a leaner 
Sort of Land, it is fitter for the Lammas-Wheat. This is warranted 
by the Practice and Succeſs of the Farmers, at Kmgſthorpe, and in 
other Lordſhips. For the fame Reaſon, as it is a leaner and lighter 


Sort of Land, they ſow it in the Peaſe-Field Year with a greater 
Mixture of Peaſe (which they call the lighter Sort of Ware) with 


the Beans, than they do the Clay-Land. rg ny 

72. As to the Varieties of the Chiſely Soil. A gravelly Chiſel, 
ſuch as that at Welford, is accounted fitteſt for Oats, and Peaſe : A 
ſharpiſh Sandy Chiſel, ſuch as that at Hangmg- Houghton, is very good 
tor Woad: The Sandy Kealy Chiſel-Earth at Duſten is efteemed for 
its Barley: The brittle Chiſel-Earth, intermixed with a Lime-ſtone 
at Barton-Segrave, wou'd ſuit Saint-foin. 

73. The Red-land is naturally a warmer Soil than the Clay-land. 
The Strata next under the Soil, conſiſting generally of Sand, or the 
like laxer Matter, under which are Strata of Sand-ſtone divided by 
Fiſſures, there 1s a free Paſlage for the Subterranean Heat : And the 


Soil it ſelf being looſe and porous, it very readily, and freely receives 
that Heat which is continually ſtreaming up into it, and that in far 


oreater Plenty than in the Clay-land ; where neither the ſubjacent 
Strata, nor the Soil it ſelf, are fo lax and pervious, as they here are. 
74. Hence 
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74. Hence it comes to paſs, that the Sandy Soil is uſually as warm 

in March, as the Clayey Soil is in April: And fo on in like manner 
in May, and the Summer Months; or however, in every Month, it 
has a Warmth ſuperiour to that of the Clay-land. T his appears by 
comparing the Vegetable Products of each. The Graſs, and other 
Herbage, of the Paſtures: the Hyacinths, Violets, Primroſes, and 
other Herbs, of the Woods: the Water-crefles, and other Aquaticks, 
in the ſandy Soils, are always more early and forward; ſome of 
them appear, and continue to advance ſome Weeks before the fame 
Kind of Vegetables, in the Clayey Soils. And as they peep forth 

of the Ground, and ripen firſt, fo they firſt dye away and diſappear. 
Wild Tyme, an Herb that grows almoſt every where in the Sandy 
Grounds, and almoſt covers the Surface in ſome of them, grows 
only on Mould-Banks, at Hardwick, Little Oxendon, and elſewhere, 
in the Clayey Paſtures ; the Mould-Banks having accidentally a looſer 
and warmer Earth than that about them is. Ordinarily the North 
Side of theſe little Banks is overſpread with Moſs, as the South Side 
is with Tyme; ſo that to note this by the by, Had a Traveller loſt 
his Way, he might by this Obſervation alone direct himſelf as to 
what Point heſhould make. . . 

75. The Redland, tho a warmer Soil than the Clay-land, is ge- 
nerally leaner, and leſs fruitful. The Husbandmen term it a greedy 
and hungry Earth; the Manure that is laid upon it, being eaten up 

as it were, that is, quickly ſpent and gone. The Herbage in the ſandy 
Paſtures is comparatively lean and ſcanty. The Paſtures are proper 
for a feeeding Stock; but to to uſe the Graziers way of Expreſſion, 
they cannot well make up a Sheep. This indeed is to be ſaid in Fa- 
vour of them, that the Sheep, as alſo the Hares, upon this ſort of 
Land, are leſs lyable to a Rot, than are thoſe in the colder and moiſter 

Soils: And that a ſmaller Quantity of Feeding, in theſe warmer 
Layers, will ſerve as well as a greater Quantity, in a colder Layer. 
Of the Wheat, and Barley ſown in their Fields, there are not ſo 
many Sprouts, or ſo manifold, and ample a Return, from each fingle 
Seed, as there ordinarily is, in the Clay land. i 
6. That tis ſo much barrener than the Clayey Soil, proceeds 
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from ſeveral Cauſes. 1. This of all the Soils undergoes, in the De- 
terrations that are made by violent Rains, the greateſt Waſte of the 
Vegetable Matter it contains. This agrees with Obſervation : and 
the Reaſon of the-thing is plain. 2. A greater Quantity of its Ve- 

b getative Matter is drain'd off with the Rain-water, which ſoaks down 

FS into the lower Strata, and deſcends together with that into the Fiſ- 
lures of Rocks, and into Springs, and Wells“. For this Reaſon, , * 
in the ſandy Ground at Wittering, and ſome other Places here, the 
Husbandmen never plow their Ground any more than once, for one 
Year's Crop, that is, jnſt before their Sowing Time: and manure 
juſt before they plow. Upon plowing it oftner, and manuring it 
ſooner, they find a great Part of their Soil is waſh'd down into the 
Gallies, and Seams, as they call them, of the Rock underneath. 
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3. By reaſon of the Laxity of the ſandy Soil, and that greater De- 


gree of Heat that affects it , there muſt needs be a greater Quantity 
of Vegetable Matter carry'd off from it, in Vapour, than is uſually 
from the Clay-land, that is, ſuppoſing it had an equal Stock of Ve- 
getable Matter with the Clay-land, to be thus carry'd off. 
77. In the wetteſt Years it produces the richeſt Crops, In very 
dry Years it uſually produces a Crop beyond what might be expected 
in a Soil ſo lax, and dry, as this ordinarily appears. Witneſs the 
Crops of the Red-Jand, in the dry Summers, Ann. 1701. and 1705. 
Nay, there want not Inftances that this Sort of Land has produced 


a good Crop of Barley, with ſcarce any Rain at all, from the time 


it was ſow'd to mowing time, In thole dry Years there was ſcarce 
any vifible Supply of Water to the Barley, Rye, and other Producti- 


ons, of the Sandy Fields: And yet that they really had a Supply, and 


that a pretty copious one, thoſe Productions ſufficiently ſhew, Now 
fince it came not from the Heavens, it muſt neceſſarily come from 


within the Earth. And to convince us, that it was derived thence, 


we need only look upon the Springs, on the Sides of the Sandy Hills, 
in a dry Summer. In ſuch Seaſons they are always low; a conſide- 
rable Part of the Water that was otherwiſe to have ſupply d them, 


being borne up towards the Surface, in Vapours, by that intenſe Heat 


that is then in the exteriour Part of the Earth. The Water thus 


brought up to the Vegetable Stratum, refreſhes, and nouriſhes the 


green Corn; as carrying along with it a good Supply of Vegetable 
Matter into the Veſſels of it. Without theſe Recruits, the Grain 


muft needs have withered, and decayed; notwithſtanding what- 


ſoever Helps it had from the Dews. 


78. Barley, Nye, and Peaſe, are the beſt, and ſureſt Crops of the 
Red-land. For Bea 


land. ] ns, the Sandy Light Land is ſo unfit, that at 
Middleton-Cbeneꝝ a Lordſhip that has much of this ſort of Soil, they 
n ſay, He that truſts to a Crop of Beans ſhall never make his 


| ent. In this Sandy Soil there is, no doubt, a Vegetable Matter 


that is proper for the forming and nouriſhing of Beans; but it has 
not a ſufficient Stock of it: For Peaſe it has, and accordingly they 


ſow them, and have good Returns of them, in the Sandy Fields, 


The Clayey Soil will produce them too, but being to maintain a 
Crop of Beans, which will turn to better Account, the Farmers ſow 


no Peaſe upon that; unleſs a Mixture of Gray Peaſe with Beans. 


Peaſe being ſow'd alone, upon the Clay-land, are apt to grow too 


rank, to run much into Straw, eſpecially if there comes a wet Spring, 
and then they yield little. | L 


79. Rye 1s aGrain that ſuits, and thrives exceedingly well, in the 


Sandy Soil, ſuch as our Redland, or Rye- land is; for tis call'd indifferent- 


Iy Red-land, or Rye- land, by reaſon of its Fitneſs for that ſort of Grain: 


A Grain which is found ſo peculiarly fit for the laxer, and unfit for 
the denſer Soils, that we never ſo much as think of ſowing it on the 
Clay-land. Becauſe the Clay- land is moſt kindly to Beans, the Sandy 
Land to Rye, that therefore Clay is one of the Ingredients, in the 
1 he Compo- 
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Compoſition of Beans, and that Sand or a Sandy Matter is the like 
in Rye, is by no means to be imagined. Why Beans ſucceed ſo well 
in the Clay-land, has been already intimated. As to Rye : perhaps 
the Clay-land contains as large a Stock of proper Matter for it, as 
the Red-land does. The true Reaſon why it does not proſper in the 
Clay-land , and does in the Sandy Land, I take to be this, that in 
the Sandy Land, there is a ſufficient Degree of Heat for the raifing 
and ſupplying ſo much of that more ponderous ſort of Matter, which 
is proper for the Formation, and Increment of this ſort of Grain, 
that it arrives to due Perfection there: But in the Clay- land there is 
not. Rye is a Grain of a cloſe, clammy, and heavy Subſtance: 
And is of greater ſpecifick Gravity than Beans, the Grain the Clay- 
land is diſtinguiſh'd for. Rye is in Gravity to Water, as about 1: to 
I. Whereas Beans are but as 1: to 1. or 13 to 1. And as it con- 
fiſts of Parts more ponderous than thoſe of Beans, it evidently requires 


a greater Degree of Heat to bear them up from theEarth,into the Seed, 


Roots, and Body of it. It is fitted accordingly in the Sandy Soil. 


But being ſow'd in the Clayey Soil, it either ripens not at all, or not 


ſo kindly and well; the Stalk is faint, and the Ear is light and ſcanty; 
there not being Heat enough 1n the cloſer colder Soils, for elevating, 
and delivering to the Rye, a due Supply of that more ponderous 


 Nourilkment. 


80. The ſpecifick Gravity of Barley, a Grain which likewiſe de- 


lights in the looſer and warmer Soils, is the ſame, or very near the 
| fame, with that of Rye, vix. as about 1 to 1. This is the ſpeci- 


leſs. The Barley I weighed was ſo far cleared of the Husk or Rind, 
that it looked with a Skin for Thinneſs like the Skin of Rye. The 
ſpecifick Gravity of Gray Wheat, which is likewiſe choſen for the 
laxer Soils, is, in like manner, as 1 ? to 1. That of Lammas 


Wheat, which proſpers better in the Clayey Soil, is leſs ; being little 


fick Gravity of decorticated Barley; that of Barley in the Husk is 


more than 1; to 1. Thus we ſow ſome of the heavieſt Sorts of 


Grain, and with good Reaſon, upon that which is vulgarly called 
the igen ange 5 5 
81. The Stoney or Kealy Soil, as 'tis here called, is of all, the 
leaneft, or leaft Fertile. ; which whoever obferves what fort of Mat- 
ter it is conſtituted of, and the Circumſtances of it, will eaſily ac- 
count for. Our Husbandmen call it a lean, and husky Earth. That 
of the Heaths, nigh Vittering, and Bernack, is very ſhallow, little 
more than a Coat of lean, low, Greenſod overſpreading a Lime- 
Stone. Tis ſuch a lax, and hollow Earth: and the Rain that falls 
there, is ſo ſpeedily imbibed, that they lay the Tillage-Part of it, 
without any Ridge or Furrow, as eaven as a Floor. 

$2. This ſort of Land is as warm, or warmer than the ordinary 
Sandy Soil. The Crops of Rye, Vc. ripen as early, or earlier, on 
this, than on any other Sort of Land: And the Snow that falls upon 
It is ſo ſuddenly melted off, and gone, that our Husbandmen uſual- 
ly ſpeak of it, as the hotteſt Land we have. The Snow melts off 
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as faſt from the common Kealy Land that lies upon our Red Sand- 
ſtone, as it does from the Kealy Lime- ſtone Soil, that lies cloſe up- 
on Lime: ſtone; which ſhews that this ſpeedy going off of the Snow 
is not owing, as ſome have imagined, to warm Sulphureous Effuvia, 


ariſing from the Limeſtone, or to any mate Heat in that particular 


Sort of Stone. I'he Cauſe of that greater Degree of Heat in both 


is the ſame, viz. their lying ſo cloſe upon the Strata of Stone, that 


have Fiſſures ſo large and open as to give a freer Reception and Paſ- 
ſage to the Subterranean Heat, which, in all Places, is found aſcend- 


ing up towards the Surface; and more eſpecially there, where it is 


leaſt obſtructed. This is ſhewn at large in the latter Part of the 


Fourth Chapter, that of the Waters. The Soil that lies upon Beds 


of Free- ſtone, is obſerved to be leſs warm than the Lime-ſtone Soils ; 


which is a Confirmation of what is ſaid above; for the Free-ſtone 


Fiſſures, which are ordinarily ſmaller and narrower than thoſe of 


our ordinary Lime-ſtone, and Sand-ftone, can admit that ſubterra- 


nean Heat, but in ſmaller Quantity. 


83. The Stoney Redland, at Scaldwell, Great Creaton, and elſe. 
where, ſucceeds with nothing ſo well as Rye. Blue Peaſe, and Oats, 
that thrive well enough upon the leſs Sandy and Stoney Redland, do 


more ſeldom make a good Return on this. The Barreneft Sort of 
Creachy Fieldland will produce Dills, or Lentils, and Vetches : And 


when it will yield nothing better, it is ſow'd with them. The com- 
mon Kealy Soil, that lies upon the Redſtone, tho' as full of ſmall 
Stones as the Creachy that lies upon Lime-Stone, yet is ordinarily 
more Fertile, and will yield a heavier and better Crop, than that 
does; which ſeems to be owing to this: That the Stones that lye in- 
termixed with it, are leſs firm, and more eaſily broken, as containing 


a greater Mixture of Earth; which Earth, as being in part of the 
Vegetable Kind, and ſo eaſily let looſe, is the Cauſe of that greater 


Degree of Fertility, in the common Kealy Land. | Y 
84. Our Lime-ſtone-Land, be it never fo barren, has this Advan- 
tage, that it ſuits extremely well with Saint-fein, a fort of Graſs, as 
the Graſiers call it, which is found to be ſo great an Improver of our 
Limeſtone-Paſtures, that, tho but lately introduced amongſt us, tis 
now ſown, and that to very great Advantage, in almoſt all Parts of 
the County, at Aynbo, and Ferning bo, in the South-Weſt : At Hough- 
ton Magna, and Efton-NeSon, in the Southern Parts of the County: 
In the Lordſhip of Pychely, in the Middle Part of it : In that of 
Finſbed, and Upton, in the lower EaFern Parts. And without doubt 


the like Improvements might be made upon the like fort of Ground 


elſewhere ; and particularly at Barton-Segrave, Gretton, Stoke-D'oile, 


and ChelMon. N FRY 
85. There is lodg'd a conſiderable Quantity of Earth, that's pro- 


per and fit for the Formation of Vegetable Bodies, 1n the Interſpaces' 
of the Creach, that is, of the Pieces of Lime-ſtone that compoſe the 


ſubjacent Stratum: as alſo in ſome of the Fiſſures of the Strata of 


Lime ſtone lying in larger Maſſes, underneath this Soil; which Earth. 
oy 1s 
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is of little Uſe, except to the Plants that ſhoot down fo low. And 
hence it comes to paſs that Saint-foin, a Plant that naturally delights 
to ſend down its Roots to a more than ordinary Depth in the Earth, 
is ſo well ſuited here, and thrives ſo much in a Soil, where ſcarce 
any other Graſs, or Herbage, arrives to half the Bulk, that it has in 
r 1 

86. That a Soil may be diſtinguiſhed by the /egetables it naturally 
produces, is obſerved even by the Vulgar. There where the Corn- 
Marigold, which they call Golding, grows, they obſerve it to be, 
and that truly, a looſe and Sandy Soil : And it is a ſure Mark with 
them of a 118 that is fit for Rye. Belflower, Blewbottle, and 
ſome other Herbs, are as ſure an Indication of it. The Stoney Soil, 
eſpecially that of the Creachy, or calcarious Kind, has its Dwarfe 
Sun-flower, Little- I hroatwort, and other Herbs peculiar to it ſelf. 
What it is that the Corn- Marigold, and the reſt of the Peculiars of 
the Sandy Soil, do find there, which engiges them to grow there 
only; and fo for the Peculiars of the Stoney Soil: And why not 
one of theſe is to be found growing naturally in the Clayey Soil; tho 
the Situation of it be the ſame with that of the Sandy and Stoney , 
and it lies expos'd in the ſame manner to the Sun's Heat, to Rain, and 
other like Weather, is a Queſtion worthy our Conſideration. The 
following Account will, I hope, give Light into it. 

87. As different ſorts of Vegetables do require different ſorts of 


N . 


Matter for their Formation, and Nouriſhment *, ſo likewiſe do they *Vid-S. 4 


different Degrees of Heat to adminiſter to them that proper Matter 
which is to conſtitute each. This has already been oblerved of ſome 
of our Productions here at home : And will yet more plainly appear 
by conſidering the different Vegetables of diſtant Climates. Admit— 


ting that the Engliſh Soil was poſſeſs'd of a ſufficient Quantity of the 


proper conſtituent Matter, for Inſtance, of the Nutmee-Tree , yet 
for Want of the Heat of the Seventh Degree of Latitude, we of this 
Iſland can never hope to obtain it to Perfection. And thus it is with 
regard to that Quantity, or Degree of Subterranean Heat, or of that 


warm Vapour, which is ſent up to the Soil from beneath. In diffe- 


rent Soils, tho' in the ſame Climate, there are, as we have ſhewed, 

different Degrees of Heat, Our Clayey Soil obtains but a lower De— 
gree of that Heat: the Sandy Soils have a greater Degree of it: the 
Sand-ſtone, and Limeſtone Tracts, a ſtill greater. By theſe different 


Degrees, or Meaſures of Heat, and a due Stock of proper Vegetable 


Matter, with the ordinary Concourſe of the Seaſons, they are qua- 
lifted and fitted, for producing different Sorts of Vegetables : the 
Sandy Soil for its wild Marigold, Spurry, Birdsfoot-Vetch, and 


others : the Calcarious Soil for its Dwarfe Sun-flower, Paſch-flower. 
and the reſt. 


SS. Each of thele Soils has its proper, or peculiar Degree of Heat. 


Fach is furniſhed in proportion thereunto, with thoſæ proper Sorts of 
Vegetative Matter, which require that particular Degree of Heat , 


to make them ſerviceable in producing their reſpe&ive Kinds of Ve- 
| getables. 
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getables. Had not ſuch Funds been lodged, and ſettled there, by 


the Hand of Provident Nature, we had been deprived of. a great 
Variety of Vegetables , which we now enjoy. Thoſe different De- 
orees of Heat, that of the Clayey : that of the Sandy : and that of 
the Calcarious Soil, wou'd be ſent up thither in vain ; or however, 
they could not, it's certain, execute, each its proper End and Office, 
in producing divers Sets, or Kinds of Vegetables, was there not a 
due Quantity of proper Terreſtrial Vegetative Matter repdfited, in 
each of theſe Soils. Of proper Matter, I fay, that is, Matter of 
ſuch a certain Proportion, in Bulk, and Weight, as that particular 
Degree of Heat was well able to anſwer, and deal with, in the Work of 
Vegetation. For the Vegetable Matter above that Proportion, that 


is, that of heavier, and groffer Particles, it wou'd be too feeble, to bear 


it up, into the Vegetables of that Conſtitution : For that of ſmaller, 
and lighter Particles, it woud be too ſtrong and boiſterous, and 
wen'd hurry them quite off into the Air. And therefore the Vege- 
table Matter, and the Heat that 1s to excite, and manage it, is ad- 
juſted and duly proportioned, in all Places. From hence, the Sandy 
Soil receives that particular Faculty, or Power of producing its 


lu ar- 
ticular Kinds of Plants: The Calcarious and other Soils, the Pro- 


ductions proper to each. 5 Rs 
89. The Heat of the Clayey Soil, when in its greateſt Strength, 
even in the hotteſt Months, wou'd not then be ſufficient for ripening 


the Seeds of ſeveral of the Vegetables of the Sandy, and Stoney 


Soils. Indeed the Vegetables of thoſe warmer Sandy Soils that feed 
in July, wou'd perhaps bear Seed, in Auguſt, in the Clayey; the 
Heat there, in Auguſt, being nigh equivalent to that of the Sandy, 
in Jah. But then for the other Vegetables of the Sandy Soils, 
which do not ſeed till Auguſt, which is the Cafe of moſt of the 
peculiar Plants of the Sandy Soil: they cou'd never come to Per- 
tection in the Clay-land; becauſe, in September, the Sun's Power is 
diminiſhed. The Sun's Heat, the Sandy Stoney Soils enjoy in com- 
mon with the Clay-land: It increaſes, and decreaſes alike to both. 


But the former, by Reaſon of the Laxity and Perviouſneſs of the 
Strata there, partakes, as has been obſerved, of a larger Share of 


the Subterranean Heat ; which 1s nearly uniform and conſtant, in all 
Months of the Year, tho' not in all Places, alike. And 'tis this Ad- 
ditional Heat, together with that from the Sun, that entitles them 
to their proper Orders, and Sets of Vegetables. _ 

90. And likewiſe to a greater Variety of Species, than can natu- 


rally be produced in the Clayey Soil. For the Plants that require 


only a ſmaller Degree of Heat, the Sandy and Stoney Soils are as 


well fitted, as the Clayey. There 1s only this Difference, that the 
Plants of thoſe two Soils, appear, ſpring forth, and ripen earlier, 
than do thoſe of the ſame Species in the colder Clayey Soil. And 
beſides theſe, the Sandy and Stoney Soils are enabled to produce ano- 
ther Set of Plants, which can never ſucceed ſo well in the Clayey 
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Soil, by reaſon there is not a ſufficient Degree of Heat, in that, to 
carry on their Vegetation to Perfection; as has been ſhewn above. 
91. Since my Coming into this County, it has been my Fortune 


to reſide ſome Years, in a Lordſhip of Sandy Soil, and after that for 


many Years, in another of Clay-land. I have, all this time, been 
particularly curious in obſerving the ſeveral Sorts of Plants produc'd 
in each: And do not remember I have ever ſeen ſo much as one fmgle 
Plant ſpontaneouſly growing 1n the Clayey Soil, that was not obvious 
enough in the Sandy. But in the Sandy Soil, there are very many 
Species of Plants that I could never meet with in the Clayey. I 
know not what to aſcribe this unto, except that comparatively greater 


Degree of Heat, which we are aſſured, is imparted to the Sandy 


Soil. wer nn 
92. Tis a like Caſe as to the Herbs of the Sandy, and of the 


Stoney Soils, as it is with thoſe of the Clayey, and of the Sandy. 
In the Sandy, there are, as we have obſerved, ſeveral Species of 


Plants that are proper to it, ſo far, that they no where grow wild 
in the Clayey. But almoſt all theſe are to be found wild, upon the 
Stoney Soil. The leſſer Scabious, ſmall Bournet, white Horehound, 
Rubia Repens, and other Herbs of the Sandy Soil, altho they are 
altogether Strangers to the Clayey Soil; yet in the Stoney, occur 
very frequently. It is not thus with the proper Herbs of the Stoney 


Soil, the Paſch-flower, ſmall Sun-flower, Bc. They are not to be 


met with in the Sandy Soil; unleſs perhaps in, and about, the 
Hollows of ancient Delves of Stone that are ſworded over, and no 
where elſe in the whole Sandy Country throughout. Which is a 


farther Proof of what I have here laid down. 


93. I have not yet got below the Outmoſt Stratum. Beſides its 
more conſiderable Productions and Uſes, in which reſpect I have al- 
ready conſider'd it, tis put to inferiour Uſes in ſome Places: Tis 
us'd as Fexwel, where it is good for little elſe. Halſton-Heath is, for 


this ſort of Fewel, the principal Place. *Tis alſo a Common for 
their Sheep, and the dry Cattel, that is, Stears, and Heifers ; but a 


Cow being put upon it, it will in time dry up her Milk. The Earth 
ot Halſton-Turf, I mean of the Sod , which they pare off from the 


Heath, is a black Earth, of a blacker Colour than the Vegetable 


Earth ordinarily is; but in all reſpects extremely unlike our Fen- 
Turfe ; which is alſo uſed for Fewel. That is a Bituminous Sub- 


ſtance incloſing Vegetable Bodies, or the Parts of Vegetables, that 


are dead, and is dige'd up out of the Earth: Whereas this is only 
the Skin, as they call it, or the ſuperficial Part of the Outmoſt Stra- 


tum, and is compoſed of the creeping Roots and Branches of 7eath, 


or Erica, and other of the ordinary Productions of Heathy Ground, 


together with a ſmall Mixture of that black Earth. And tis doubt- 


leſs from the Heath, and other its Productions, that it is fo fit for 
Fewel. The Red-land Sod, or Turf of the Leas adjoining to the 
Heath, as there rarely or never grows any Heath, or Erica, in it, 
ſo neither will it burn like this black Earth, which is generally full 


of 
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of it. Beſides its Uſe for Fewel, they cope an ordinary Fence Wall 
with it, and it ferves as a Capping for Bee-hives. 
94. There is another more remarkab'e Black Earth of the Outmoſt 
Stratum, which therefore I ſhall mention here; altho' it is acciden- 
tally, not originally, of that dark Colour. Our Fields in ſome 
Places, and particularly at Bulwick, Laxton, and elſewhere, upon 
the Borders of Roching bam-Foreſt, are ſcatter d over very thick with 

Slags, or the Refuſe-ſtuff of the Iron-works, which we had hereto- 
fore in this County. Of theſe Iron-works | thall give an Account in 
Chap. 10. ſub finem. The Slags are now found in Pieces, from 
twenty Pound to a Grain in Weight, of a Jet. like Colour, and uſu- 
ally hollow, ſomewhat like to Blackſmiths Cinders ; but far more 
gloſſy, ſolid, and ponderous. In thoſe Places where a great many 
of them have been broken, and reduc'd to Powder, by the Plough, 
and other means, the Soil has a ſable Hue. There is a Furlong nigh 
Kirby, but in Buluicꝶ Field, that exhibits an obſervable Inſtance of 
this black Earth. 


95. Whether it be owing to ſome accideatal uncommon Property 
in the Soil, that the "Teeth of certain Sheep, and Cows, are tinged 
with a Golden, or rather Brazen Colour; whereof they have ha 

Nat. Hiſt. of Inſtances in Staffordſhire *, as alſo here in this County, and of which 
Ch a, I have now by me a pretty remarkable Sample that I met with at 
Oxendm : or whether it be owing to the feeding of the Cattel upon 
yellow-flower'd Plants, or to ſome other Cauſe, I ſhall not now ttay | 

to examine, Neither ſhould I have mentioned a ſmall Obſervation, 
that I made in the latter part of Jan. 1700. that is, that all tze 
Hollows in the old Stone-pit, by the Guide-Poſt, in the Road betwixt 7 
. ; . 
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Barton-Segrave, and Kettering, were as dry as the Hills; one only ex- 
cepted, which was well nigh Brim- full of Water; had it not been a 
parallel Inſtance to that of Occamſley Pits in the Natural Hiſtory of 
+ Dr. 2's Staffordſbire t, which is there related as a very remarkable, and almoſt 
Net Hit unaccountable Thing. One of thoſe Pits, the Doctor tells us,was dry, : 
Ch. , of and that after a Month's Rain, and the reſt all about it Brim-tull. # 
In this Inſtance of ours, I am ſatisfied the whole Myſtery was no 
more than this, That the Pit that was dry had a porous Bottom of = 
Sand, Gravel, or the like laxer Matter, that wou'd not hold Water, 
that the reſt had a Bottom of Clayey, or the like denſer, or imper- - 
vious Earth that wou'd. But of things ſo trivial, I have ſaid 

enough. ET: 
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N ſhall now proceed to the Earths of the Lower Strata. And 


1 firſt of Marle; that in the Laxity of it approaching nigh 
to Vegetable Earth. Lo treat of Marles, in the Hiſtory of a County 
never reputed to have any, may be thought ſomewhat ſtrange. But 
that the County is deſtitute of this uſeful Earth, becauſe there is not 


now any Marle digg'd up in it, is no neceſſary Conſequence. 


Several of the Neighbour Counties, namely, Oxfordſhire , Bucking- 


hamſhire, Warwickſhire, and Leiceſterſhire, afford it in Plenty. *Tis 


true, this has almoſt every where ſuch a ſelf-ſufficient Soil, that it 
has leſs need of being enrich d by adventitious Earths, than ſome 
others of its Neighbourhood have: But yet this ſhould not make us 
negligent in our Searches after it; ſince that ſome few not very diffi- 


cult Tryals may perhaps diſcover an ineſtimable Treaſure, to one or 


other of the barrener Parts of the County. 
2, That this ſort of Earth has formerly been found, and digg'd 
up for Uſe, in many Places of Northamptonſhire, is very probable. 


The Pits, or Hollows in the Field at Crick, calld Marlow-Pits, have, 
as by the Name is reaſonably ſuppos'd, been dug for Marle; (ſo 


Marlow in Buckinghamſhire has its Name from the Marle that Place 
affords : ) as alſo becauſe the Inhabitants, and Neighbours are unable 
to give any other Account of thoſe large Hollows. There are the 
like large old Delves in the Lordſhip of Winwick, which, as their 
Fathers have told them, had been digg'd for Marle, or the like Kind 
of Earth for improving Land. The like old Delves are to be ſeen in 
Waford, Kilsby, and other Lordſhips nigh Crick, But how much 
ſoever this ſort of Husbandry has been practiſed amongſt them in 


paſt Ages, it is now diſuſed ; perhaps becauſe the Stocks of Marle 


were exhauſted, or becauſe the Return, they thought, was too little 
for the Trouble. Alſo in ſome Lordſhips in the South-Weſtern Part 


of the County, there are the like old Delves, and the like Account is 


given of them there. There was probably a Marle-Pit in the Ground 
called Coflow in Marſton St. Laurence Lordſhip. The Reverend 
Mr. Wamwright of Thrup-mandewille informs me, that Sir William 
Pargiter wou d often ſay he found by his Deeds, that he had in the 
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ſaid Ground, Unum Marlarium, which he knew not how to Engliſh 


unleſs it was a Marle-Pit. 


3. The Gentlemen and Farmers of the County will, I hope, be 
induced, by this ſhort View of that induſtrious Husbandry of their 
Anceſtors, to attempt the like Improvements. I ſhall now give ſome 
Account of what Diſcoveries; and Attempts have been made this 
way of late, by Ingenious Perſons: and of my own Obſervations 
upon this Earth. The Trials that were not long fince made by 


Mr. Lee of Cole-Aſbby , with a Marly Earth that he found there, 


(an Earth that ſlaked like Marle, tho it was not altogether ſo fat 


and rich,) upon a Piece of the Clay-lang, in that Lordſhip, tho? they 
did not ſucced there, yet had they been made upon the Red-land in 


the ſame Lordſhip, wou'd very probably have proved well. There 


was diſcovered a Marly Earth at Adſton, in a Ground of the 


Worthy Dr. T homas' Weſt of London, by the Reverend Mr. V. eſt 


of Preſton- Capes, as he was ſetting Abele- Trees there, about 20 


Vears ago, an Earth ſo likely to have been a good Improver of Land, 
that it wou'd certainly have been uſed by Mr. Weſt to that Purpoſe, 
had not Neath prevented him. There 1s a Clayey Earth at Desbo- 


rough, which, as Mr. Poulton, a Curious Gentleman of that Town, 


informed me, flakes like Marle, and which he intended to try upon 


the Sandy Land in that Lordſhip. 


4. They have a Clayey Marle at Preſton-Capes, which, tho” it is 


not ſo ſmooth, and ſoft to the Touch, as are the purer ſorts of Marle, 
yet it being laid upon Land has greatly improv'd a Crop of Clover 
Graſs ; and I would therefore recommend it to farther 1 rials. Tis 
found in Plenty on the Sides of the Stone-Pits there, and in ſeveral 
other Places thereabouts. . I have taken notice of an Earth in a Ditch- 
Bank in Little Oxendon Lordfhip, of a Yellowiſh Colour, with ſome 


Streaks of Blue, that expos'd to the Air, moulders, and falls into 


Dye-like Pieces, is ſmoother and finer than common Clay, diflolves 
in Water almoſt as ſoon as Fullers Earth, and is abſterſive like that. 
In the Brick Pits at Eaſt Farndon there is digg'd up a Slatty Clay, or 
Marle, which naturally ſplits into thin Plates, and that readily upon 


being exposd to the Weather, or upon being a little wetted, falls 


into fine Powder. A Piece of it being thrown into the Fire crackles; 
which is look'd upon as another of the Properties of Marle. There 


is great Plenty of the like mouldering and ſoluble Earth, in many 


Places in this County. And I may ſafely recommend it as a proper 
Improvement of the dry Sandy, or Stoney Land. For even com- 


mon Clay, being mix'd with that fort of barren Land, is of fervice 


there. 1 heſe Marles, and Marly Earths, lie uſually next under the 
Vegetable Stratum. | | 

5. The Reverend Mr. Hillſden, Rector of CaFle-Afbby, ſhew'd 
me, in a Ground nigh his Houſe at Chadſton, a very white Earth, 
which I take to be the Steino Marga of Georgius Agricola, in his Tract 
De Natura Folſilium, L. 2. p. 578. only that was found in the Fiſſures, 
and Clefts of Stone, this of ours is not. Tis ſoft, fungous, light, 


inſipid, 
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inſipid, and without Scent; being apply d to the Tongue, ſomewhat 
harſh, rough, and aſtrictive: diſſoluble in Water, and tinging it of 
a milky Colour, and ſometimes raifing a kind of Ebullition in it; in 
moſt of its Properties agreeable to the white Earth deſcribed by Dr. 
Plot *, under the Name of Lac Lune. But as to the Ebullition : that is HH f 
common to it with many other Earths. Pieces of Loam, of Brick-Clay, Oxfordſhire, 
and of Potters-Earth, being put into Water, occaſion a ſmall bubling REID 
and hiſſing Noiſe. Both an Ebullition and Hifhng enſue, on affuſing 

Water upon Marle, and yellow Ochre. Only an Ebullition with the 

like Experiment upon Fullers-Earth, and T obacco-pipe-Clay. Which 

are Effects proceeding from the Water ruſhing into the Pores of the 

Earth, and driving out the Air encloſed therein, and along with it 

the ſmaller and looſer Parts of the Earth _ 

6. Spirit of Vitriol being dropt upon the white Earth above- 
mentioned, oc@ſion'd a Bubling and Hiſſing. With O) of Tartar 

there was no Alteration. Being put upon hot Coals 1t neither crack'd, 

nor flam'd. To two or three Drops of a Solution of it in Water, 1 


added a Drop of Syrup of Violets, which turn'd the Solution green. 
By theſe and other Trials I have made of it, 1 cannot but think it 


wou'd be of good Uſe in all thoſe Diſtempers, wherein Alkalme Pow- 
ders are uſually adminiſtred ; and particularly in ſtanching Blood. 
Twill alfo ſerve inſtead of Ceruſs in excoriated Cafes, and in drying 
up of Ulcers. Dr. Plot pronounces his Lac Luxe, together with Gum. 
Lacca, a good Coſmetick. This Earth of ours 1s certainly a good 
Abſterſive: and for poliſhing and brightning Silver will ſerve inſtead 
of Tripela. It lies amaſs'd together in a pretty thick Stratum, next 
under the Soil in the foreſaid Ground at CHhadſton. e 

7. Near Wood-newwton, in Broughton-Field, and in many other Places 
here, I have met with a white Earth that differs not much from that 
of Chadſton. The Earth from Wood-newton, &c. is not ſo fungous as 
that is, and is not quite ſo white: But in all other Regards they 
agree ſo well, that this without any Scruple, may be accounted a Steino- 
marga too. In the Banks of Willowbrook, nigh Wood-newton, I 
obſerv'd a Stratum of it. Tis a light, ſoft, and mouldering Earth. 
The concreted Parts of it very readily diflolve in Water, and are 
eaſily cruſh'd to Powder. The Powder is almoſt impalpably fine. 


Not the leaſt Sand or Grit to be diſcover'd it it, even with the Micro- 
ſcope. Tis to outward Appearance fo like to Lime, that had I not 


{een it thus diſpoſed in the Earth, and taken it out from thence with 
my own Hands, I had certainly ſuſpected it was really Lime. On 
the broken Bank of a little Brook, at the Bottom of Broughton-Field, 
on the Fas? Side of the Town, I eſpy'd the like Sort of Earth to that 
juſt now deſcribed, and alſo forming an entire Stratum, as that does. 
The Outmoſt Stratum is u Sandy Soil: next under that this white 
Earth: and underneath this a reddiſh Mortar-Earth , or Loam. 
Lhis white Earth gives as good a Gloſs to Silver, as any Whiting, 
or Tripela. | have the ſame Sort of Earth from Wellingborough. 
Tis fo exactly like the former, that I need not deſcribe it. Tis 


found 
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found in ſeveral Places in and nigh the Town, when they dig for 
Mortar-Earth, and on other Occaſions. on ARE 
8. Another Variety of this white Earth, with a ſmall Mixture of 
Sand in it, I have found nigh Cranford, and at Woodford by 7 hrap- 
ſton. Ina Stone: pit bewixt Cranford, and T wywell, it is found inter- 
mixed with a Keale of the Lime-ſtone Kind, here a Maſs of the 
white Earth, and there a Parcel of Keale, uncertainly and promiſ- 
cuouſly, at the ſame Depth, and in the ſame Stratum. This is very 
like, if not the fame with the Marga Candida arenoſa friabilis Kent- 
manni, and with the Marle Dr. Plot ſpeaks of, that was diſcover'd by 
* Dr. 2's Mr. Pudſey at Elsfield in Oxſordſpire. 100]. 92 
frm 9. In the Fiflures of the Lime-ſtone, in the Pits affording 
4 Ch.3. both Lime-ſtone, and Slat-ſtone, at Eaſton by Stamford, I have 
= bobbſerved a conſiderable Quantity of much the ſame Sort of ß 
=o white Earth, which is there called Marle. Ihe ſame Sort 
of Earth I have found adhering to the Sides of the Fiſſures, in tile 
Stone-pits at Spratton , Haſelbich, Coſegrave, Wittering, T hornhazw, 
and elſewhere. In the Colour, Lightneſs, and Softneſs of it, it is 
like that of Groughton, Wond-nexwton, and Wellingborough; but differs 
very much with regard to its Diſpoſition in the Earth. 7 hat is al- 
ways found collectively in a Stratum, or Bed, and conſtitutes an entire 
Stratum, or a Part of it. This in the Fiſſures of the ſolid Strata, 
either looſe or {lightly affixed to the Sides of them; in which reſpect 
it exactly agrees with the white Earth of Dr. Plot, in his Natural 
Hiſtory of Oxfordſbire, Ch. 3. $. 20. He. which he tells us is found 
in the Liſſoms, or Seams of the Rocks, or ſticking to the hollow 
Roofs of them: And which he takes to be the Lac Lane of Geſner, 
4 and other Authors, and the Agarico Minerale of Imperato, as well as 
| the Stezno-marga of Agricola, _ 
4 10. As to that Opinion, which Dr. Plot has out of Olaus Wormius, MR 
: and Daniel Major, that this Earth is the Effect of Metallick Vapours, MR 
and a Sign of Ore, I ſee not any Foundation for it any where with MR 
us. Neither is our Quarrier's Obſervation, that whereever this white 
Earth is found, a good Lime: ſtone is at Hand, to be much depended 
5 upon; fince it is found in the Fiſſures of Sand-ftone, as well as in 
1 thoſe of Lime-ftone ; and particularly in the Fiſſures of the Sand- 
ſtone digg d up on the Eaſt Side of Northampton. Tt] 5 1 
11. Jo the Earths of a laxer Conſiſtence, I ſhall add a Sort of ß 
Umbre, whereof J found a pretty large Streak, or Vein, within one i 
* of the Upper Strata of a Stone- pit at Rance. According to the 
ö Sample of it I have now by me, tis an Aſh-colour'd, heavy Earth, 
in Form of a mealy Powder. Tis ſo heavy that a great Part of it 
links down directly to the Bottom of a Veſſel of Water; yet 'tis very 
little gritty to the Touch, and that Grit it has, is not hard. That 
Part of it ſuſtain'd in Water gives it a bluiſh Tincture. As it has 
a {mall Mixture of Sand in it, fo perhaps it has the like Admixture 
of Metallick Matter, and from thence the bluiſh Colour, and a greater 
Weight than is in ordinary Earth. It gives a good Aſh- colour to the 
i Hand 
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Hand f rubb4d upon N and might be of Ul to the Glovers, and 
other Workmen. A light-brown Umbre, Meal-like as the former. 


but not ſo ſoft, I have found diſperſedly lodged in Beds of Gravel; 
JJ ORR. 7 Eo ET os 

12. Having done with the Earths that are, or may be, ſerviceable, 
as to Ryral Uſes, I am now to confider thoſe of Mechanic Uſes, in 
the firſt Place, Loam. Loam is à Term of no fixed Signification. 
According to ſome. Authors, the Earth that ordinary Earthern Walls, 
and the rougher or inmoſt Coat of Walls are made of, is to be called 
Loam : With others, the Earth that Tiles and Bricks are made of: 
With others, any Sort of Clay whatever, has the; Name of Loam. 
Whatſoever it is, it has not hitherto been well diſtinguiſhed. . - I in- 
tend by it an Earth of a brittler and laxer Conſiſtence than common 


Clay: Of a coarſer and rougher Sort of- Matter than is that of 
Marle. . The Laxity of it is a Property which is owing either to 


the peculiar Configuration of the Parts of that Sort of Earth, or to 


Sand intermixed with it. In all the Loams of this County there is 
a Mixture of Sand diſcoverable by a. Glaſs , if not. by the Touch. 
To me indeed it appears to be nothing elſe but Clay, with a greater 


or leſſer Mixture of Sand in it. Tis needleſs to mention the many 


inferiour Uſes that this Earth is put to with us; there being nothing 


4 


fingular or uncommon in them, But it may be worth while to note, 
that this is the only Earth for a Mould for the. Bel-founders Work, 
if. it does not conſiſt too much of Clay, nor has overmuch Sand in 
it; for the former is too ſtiff, the latter is too brittle; for their Uſe: 


And that there is a Loam of this Sort with us at: { hrup' or Ro- 


tber ſtborp. Its peculiar Fitneſs for the Belfounders was firſt diſcovered 
by the late Mr. Baggely of Edon, a Man very Famous in that Trade, 


who commended it to me much, and always uſed it, tho' it was 6 or 7 


Miles diftant from his Work-Houſe, and tho' he might have had other 
Loams much nearer. Hand. . e 


F « % 
4 


13. Next after the Looms, more properly fo called, I may men- 


tion a Stoney Earth digg d up in a great many Places here, Which is 


ordinarily put to ſeveral the ſame IIſes as is the common Loam. It 


owes its Hardneſs to a Mixture it has of Stoney Matter. There are 
many Varieties of it. Amongſt theſe, that here calld Penny - Earth, a 


Stoney Earth with a great Number of Seaſpells in it, is of greateſt 


Ld 


1 


Note. Some of thoſe. Shells being flat and roundiſh, reſembling 
ſome of out ordinary Pieces of Money, or imagin d to do ſo, have 
f occa ſion d it that Name of Penny-Earth, „So the common Criſta 
Galli lutea, yellow Coxcomb, is vulgarly called Penny. Graſs with us, 
from the round and flat Form of its Seed-Vellels. _ The Shells are 


chiefly thoſe of Oyſters of a ſmaller, and, thinner Sort. In 


Places, there is no more of, the Stoney, Earth betwixt Shell and Shell, 
than juſt ſerves to compact them together. Tis not to be digg d out 
of its Bed without Difficulty.” The Diggers uſually undermine i 
with Pick-Axes; whereupon it colts or coltches, as they ſpeak, that 


5 


is, falls down in large. Maſſes. 5 1 to the Air, the Stoney Loa m 
| S %%%%CCͤͤͤ 
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which is the Cement that unites the Shells, is looſen'd, and the 
greater Lumps are divided into leſſer, and thoſe at length into ſingle 
Shells. The very Shells are made brittler by Froſt, and in Tract of 
Time are diſſolved. 5 wa 
14. The ordinary way of preparing the Penny-Earth is by beating 
it ſmall, mixivg it with Water, and working it very well. "That 
which is fulleſt of Shells, and has been well froſted, is beſt for Uſe. 
Very binding and durable Floors, and Jarſey-Combers Comb-pots 
are here made of it. The Sides or Whiſſoms, and the Roofs of 
Ovens are plaiſter'd with it. Being rightly order'd it combines into 
a Maſs almoſt as ſolid as a Floor of Plaiſter of Paris: and endures 
the Fire ſo well, that it ſeldom or never cracks. But the Ovens 
that have this Sort of Roof muſt be large, or they are apt to ſcorch. 
Alſo moulded Chimney-Stocks are here made of it, with no ſmall 
Art of the Country Workmen. Tis ſpread upon the Ridges of the 
thatched Houſes, and upon the ordinary Copings of Earthern Walls, 
or Mounds : *Tis alſo laid upon Stone-Walls for a Covering, and de- 
tends them very well from the Injuries of Weather. Walls ſo cover'd 
I have ſeen at Achurch, Caſile- Aſbby, Grindon, and elſewhere. The 
ordinary Loam, or Mortar-Earth thus uſed, is apt to be waſhed off 
by Rain, as having a large Admixture of Sand: This is render'd 
harder and ſtiffer by it. The Shells being ſeparated and freed from 
the Earth that encloſes them, a Thing that might be eafily and 
quickly done, wou'd, I doubt not, do handſomely and well inſtead 
of Gravel for Garden-Walks. They muſt neceſſarily bind together 
well: And when new broken by the Roller, and waſh'd by Rain, 
appear almoſt as bright, and pretty in a Garden-Walk, as do the 
Shells that are juſt taken off from the Sea-ſhores, and are fo managed; 
as is not unuſual, in the Gardens nigh the Sea-Coaſts. | 
15. The Fields or Lordſhips of Barnwell, Achurch, Tichmarſh, 
Denford, Chelſton, Grindon, Caſile- Aſhby, Denton, and Quinton on the 
South Side of the River MVyne: Of Oakly, Corby, Brigſtock, Stoke- 
d'oile, Pilton, Wadenhoe, Lilford, Aldwinkle, Lownck, Great Adding- 
ton, Cranſord, Grafton-Underwood, Thingdon, Burton-Latimer, Weekly, 
Werckton, Iſbam, Pychely, and Hardwick, on the North Side of that 
River, afford thisEarth, if we may call it an Earth, in greater or leſſer 
Plenty. It has been, or may be, digg'd up for Uſe in all theſe Lord- 
ſhips, und in ſome' others thereabouts that 1 have not named. It 
goes out, if I may thus ſpeak, at Hardwick. There is not ſo much 
as one fingle Lordſhip in all that large Tra& lying Weſtward of 
Hardwick, that affords this Earth : On the Eaſt Side of it, for a 
great Diftance, there is ſcarce a Lordſhip that does not. On the 
South-weſtern Verge of the County it appears again, and is digg'd 
up in that Part, at Ferningbo, Hinton in the Hedges, Sulgrave, and 
Gritworth. Alum-Earth it is there called, upon what Account I can- 
not imagine: But in the Matter that conſtitutes it, which is a hard 
Sort of Loam and Shells, in the Species and Plenty of the Shells, 
and in all other Regards, it is like the Penny-EHarth of the 1 
arts 
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Parts of the County, and is, or may be, put to all like Uſes. The 
Alum-Eatth at Ferntngho is accounted an excellent Earth for the 
Flooring of a Barn. 


16. It is found diſpos d into Strata or Layers, as ate the ordinary 


Kinds of Earth. The following Inftances will ſerve to ſhew how 
the Strata of it lie. Ia a Pit where it is digg'd up at Wadenhoe, 
there is, 1. The Soil, orSurface-Earth, one Foot. 2. Keal of the 
Lime-ſtone-Kind, one Foot. And, 3. Penn)-Earth. Tis placed in the 
{ame Manner at Denford; but the Earth that lies intermixed with the 
Shells is of a darker Colour, than any I have ſeen elſewhere. In ſome 
other Places, it 1s found lodged next under the Soil in the Second 
Stratum. In Nicholas Maſon's Stone-pit at Thingdon, on the Eaſt Side the 


Kettering Road, the Soil being taken off, there appear d a Stratum of 


Penny-Earth, which in one Part of the Pit was one Foot, in another 
Part of it, two Foot in Thickneſs. Below rhis there was a ſtiff 
Sort of Clay of no Uſe, which they call Golt: underneath that a 
rediſh Sand-ſftone. In the Pits on the oppoſite Side of the ſame 
Road, in which the interiour Strata lye expoſed to View for a pretty 
conſiderable Space, there is, 1. The Soil. 2. Penny-Earth, or more 
properly ſpeaking, a Maſs or Heap of Shells, Six Feet in Thickneſs. 
3. Golt. Ard, 4. Sand. The Shells are not all of the Oyſter-kind: 
Here are a few Cockle, and Muſcle-ſhells in that Maſs. And in the 


Golt underneath it, there are ſome few Shells of the ſame Species 


as are thoſe in the Stratum aboveit. In many Places there are Strata 
of Lime-ſtone, underneath the Penny-Earth : But I have never yet 


obſerv'd it in any Pits, or Places of Digging, in the Red-land Tracts, 


or whereever they dig up a gritty Sand-ſtone. pf 


17. The whitiſh Earth digg'd up at Southwick, Oundle, . adenhoe, 
and thereabouts, which, with them, has the Name of Lamb-Earth, 


1s alſo a Stoney Loam, or Loam-Earth, whereof the Vulgar Name 
of Lamb-Farth is perhaps a Corruption. Tis a Clay with a Mixture 
of that Sort of Stoney Matter, that uſually conſtitutes Lime- ſtone: of 
Fragments as it were of Lime-ſtone: and of many lefler Stoney 
Pieces of a leſs firm Concretion, of a like Colour with the Earth, 


which eaſily break and moulder upon putting Water to them: And 


tis thinly interſperſed with Sea- ſhells. Tis fo hard it is ſcarce to be 
cut with a Spade. Earthern Floors are made of it: and 'tis much 
eſtcemed for that Ute. The Stones that do not fall, and diſſolve 
upon the Earth's being ſteep'd in Water, being ſever d from it, and 
the reſt well tempered and wrought , it ſetles into a much firmer and 
compacter Maſs, than do other Loams that have not a Stoney Mat- 
ter in the Compoſition of them: A Maſs ſo much firmer, as the 
Stoney Matter is in greater or leſſer Plenty, Purity, and Fineneſs. 
The like Sort of Earth is digg'd up at Lilford, Denford , Pychely, 


Cranfurd, Cortenhall, Coſgrave, and many other Places here. It is uſually 


tound next under the Soil, and above the ordinary White-Stone, but 
in {ome Places underneath a Stratum of Pendle-ſtone. 


* * 
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18. The conſtituent Particles of Clay, by the Properties of the 
Body they together conſtitute, appear to be of nigh a middle Na- 
ture betwixt thoſe of Vegetable Farth, and thoſe of Stone: that is, 
not ſo tender and pliant as the former, nor fo rigid, and inflexible as 
the latter. Of all the Varieties of this Earth, the Clay whereof 
our Bricks are ordinarily made, comes firſt to be conſider d. It is of 
a Body more cloſe and compact than either Marle or Loam, and 
loofer than Tobacco-pipe-Clay, and Potters Earth. Marle, or a 
brittle Sort of Clay like to Marle, 1s unfit for Brick, becauſe it can 
never be wrought to a due Conſiſtence, and is fo apt to moulder, and 
flake in Baking. A ſtiff ſtrong Sort of Clay, the Brick-makers ſay, 
they cannot temper or blend, and therefore pitch upon a Clay of a 
la xer and milder Sort, which has uſually a Mixture of Sand. For 
their Tiles, they make ule of a cloſer, and finer Sort of Clay; as 
it abides bending beſt, a Quality very requiſite in the Clay whereof 
Ridge, and Gutter-Tiles are to be made: And as it will endure, and 
held out the longeſt againſt hard Weather; whereto Tiles that are 
commonly us'd in the Covering of Houſes, are more expos d than 
Bricks which are ordinarily made up into Walls. . 
19. And no doubt, of the fineſt Clay they might make the beſt 
Bricks. The true Reaſon why our Brick-makers do not uſe it for 
Brick, is this: it requires as much more working as the common 
Brick-Earth, and few will come up to the Price of ſo much Work. 
Unleſs they work it as much as they do when it is for Tile, that is, 
twice as muchas they uſually work the common Brick- Earth, it wou d 
in Baking ſhrink ſo much from the due ſtatutable Size of Brick, that's 
given it in the Mould, that ĩt would never fell: Nay, the Bricks that 
are made of that finer Earth not duly wrought, would, without more 
than ordinary Care in the drying it, crack, and burſt, before they 
come to the Clamp or Kiln. _ 8 
20. In the Pits we open for Bricꝰ Earth, there are uſually ſeveral 
Sorts of Clay of different Colour, and Conſiſtence. Theſe the 
Workmen mix together in ſuch Proportion as will give the Conſi- 
ſtence above deſeribd in 9. 18. The Colour of the Clay they uſe, 
18/26 various as that of Marle. We have not much of that red, or 
rediſh Brick-Clay, which is ſo. common in other Countries. A blue, 
and a Yellow Clay intermixed, is our ordinary Brick-Earth. This 
Mixture becomes Red with Baking, that is, with a middle Degree 
of Heat. With a leſſer Degree of Heat, it has a paler Hue: With 
a. greater or intenſer Heat, it becomes Blue, or Black. At Heat ben- 
core 15 made a White, and yet very hard Sort of Brick, of a pale-co- 
tour'd yellowiſn Clay. The Conſiſtence of the Brick-Clay is more 
or leſs firm and hard, as it has a leſſer or greater Admixture of Sand. 
In Sir Fobn Langbam s Brick-pit, in one of Cottesbrook Grounds, there 
is a yellow Clay of the tougher Sort very hard to ſoak, that has but 
little Sand in it: a blue Clay with ſome Specks of Yellow, partaking 
more of Sand: and a bluer Sort inclining to black of a Marly Na- 
ture; theſe the Workmen mix all together for Brick. In Clipſton 


Brick- pit 
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Brick-pit there is a yellowiſh, or rediſh Clay interſperſed with glit- 


tering Specks: and another Sort of a bluiſh Colour, which are 
mingled together for Brick, in like manner as in the former Inſtance. 
At Keitering Brick-pit is a yellow Clay, the Top of whoſe Bed is 
uſually Red; this is of the laxer Sort: and a blue Clay fo tough 
( tenacious ) that it makes as ſtrong a Tobacco-pipe as any Earth 
whatever, and, but that it burns Red, wou'd be as fit as any for 
that Uſe. Of theſe Two they make their Brick. ” 

21. In the Clay of ſeveral Brick-pits , and particularly thoſe at 
Clipſtan, and Kettering, there are found included ſron-ſtores, or 
Stones reſembling Iron-ſtone, and Marcaſites. I heſe and all other 
Stones that will not endure the Fire, or the Weather, but break and 
ſhatter upon being expos d to them, are to be ſever'd from the Clay 
defign'd for Brick, or Tile, or they much endamage the Work; that 


of Tile eſpecially, as it is ſo much thinner than the Brick: The 


Kettering Marcaſite, tho no bigger than a Nutmeg, will ſwell, and 
burſt the Brick that encloſes it, when the Fire in Baking comes to it. 
As to the Lapis Selenites, which is found in our Brick-Clay in man 
Places, e. gr. at Kettering, Haſelbich, and Caſtle- Aſhby, it does leis 
Harm, by Reaſon it only burns to Powder without burſting the 
. 5 VVV 
22, The Brick-Clay lies in Strata, as do the Loams, and Marles 
above-mentioned. It will not be amiſs to give an Inſtance or two 
(as I do for the reſt ) of the Manner of its Diſpoſal in the Earth. 
In Kettering Brick-pit there is, 1. The Soil about half a Foot deep. 
2. A Kealy Earth one Foot and half. 3. Yellow Clay three Foot: 


4. Blue Clay three Foot and half. 5. Black Clay to the Bottom, 


and below the Bottom of the Pit. In Eaſt-Farndon Brick-pit, there 
is, I. A Clayey Soil, one Foot deep. 2. The Brick-Clay Stratum 
conſiſting in part of a yellowiſh Clay of the Sandyer and milder Sort, 
in part of a bluiſh Clay of the ſtiffer Sort. Theſe two are diſpoſed 
uncertainly in Blocks, as the Diggers call them; both in the ſame 
Level, and conſtituting the ſame Stratum, which is Six Foot deep. 
3. A Fiſſile laminated Marle of a blackiſh Colour, extremely unfit 
for Brick. In moſt, if not all, of the Clay-pits I have look'd into, 


in caſe they have Beds of Clay of theſe three different Colours, Yel- 


low, Blue, and Black : the Yellow lies uppermoſt, then the Blue; 


and the Black the loweſt of all. This is the uſual, if not the con- 
ftant, Situation of them. I gs 


8 1 


23. In thoſe Parts of the County which are ftored with Building- 
Stone, and which have conſequently leſs Occafion for Brick-Clay, they 
have leſs of it, or if a greater Quantity they cannot ſoeafily get at it. In 
the Clay-land Tracts, where little or no Stone is digg d, and particularly 
in that nigh Market- Harborough, there is nota Lordſhip but what affords 
good Plenty of this uſeful Earth; which is now more frequently wrought 
into Brick than it has been heretofore. No Part of the County, not 
one of its Twenty Hundreds, is wholly without it. At, or very near 
to moſt of our great Towns, 2 Daintry, Towceſter; Northam- 


pong 
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pton, Wellangborongh, and Kertermg, there are Pits affording a very 
good Sort of Brick-Clay. At Syſam in the Svuth-Weſtern Part of the 
County is a Brickery, whoſe Brick is particularly eſteemed. The 
like Commendutions are given to the Tile at So. 
24. There are larger Vacuities, or Interſtices, in the Body of 
Brick, which is only a conſolidated Earth, than in that of ordinary 
Sand- Stone; which accounts for ſeveral well known Properties of 
Brick. A Brick-Oven ts ſooner hot, than one of Stone of the ſame 
Dimenſwns. A Floor of it is drier, imbibes any wet that falls upon 
it, move {ſpeedily than à Floor of Stone of the firmer Sort, and is 


not ſulbject to Sweating in damp Weather as that is. Lime- Mortar, 


and Sand. lortar ſet ſooner on Brick than on any Sort of Stone, un- 
leſs it be Free- ſtone; which is likewiſe very porous, and by ſucking 
up the Moiſture of the Mortar makes it ſet ſo ſoun © 

25. Of Tobacco. pipe-Clay an Excellent Sort, and the only noted 
Nobacco- pi pe- Clay of ' England, except that from the Ile of Vigbt. 
and that from Pool. in Dor ſetſbire, which are us d at London, is digg 


up in Northampton Field, on the Eaſt Side of the Town; where it 


hes, or has formerly lain, under a Trad of Ground of many Acres 
Extent; not in one continued Stratum, but in ſeparate Parcels, or 
in Benches, as they there are called. It ſeems to have been diſcover- 
ed , digg d up, and wrought for Tohacco-pipes, even ſo long fince as 
there began to be much Occaſion for a Clay of that Fineneſs, and 


| Tenacity; as wou d endure Bak ing in ſuch thin ſlender Pieces. It is 


of. two Colours, Black, and Gray. Both of them, even the Black 
burns very white. By ſome the Black: by others the wot ie? is 
preferr'd.. It has a Smoothneſs to the Touch, and a Gloſs like that 


of Unctuous Bodies. *Tis & denſe, and weighty Clay, very clear 
and free from Stones, and Sand, and allextfaneaus Admixtures what- 


ſoever ;z unlels fome few glittering Particles impalpably fine, and not 
diſcernibly i mparting the leaſt Inequality, :6r Rouglineſs to the Clat 
To dig it, tis fo hard, that the Diggers areforc'd to- make a Noth; 


or Chanel, on the Surface of the Bed, and to pour Water in the Cha- 


nel to ſoften the Clay, elſe they cannot get it up. In ſome Places it 


lies but two Foot deep, in moſt Places Six. That which lies the 
ſhalloweſt has for the moſt Part ſuch a Mixture of Sand, as injures 


the Clay. There where it lies at Six Foot depth, is, in ſome of the 


Pits, a Vein of rediſh Clay, which almoſt quite ſpoils the Working 
of the Tobacco-pipe-Clay amongſt which it lies. 0 


* * 


206. The preſent Places of Digging for the Clay, are upon the out- 
moft, Eaclern Part of Northampton Field, almoſt under Abington Wall, 
in the Lands of the Worſhipſul Francis Arundel, Eſq. In the two 
Pits that were about Thirty Yards Diſtance of each other, which T 
examined in September 170. the Strata were as follows. In the Pit 
that lay Nurtberly there was, 1. A Sandy Soil one Foot deep. 2. A 
White or yellow Sand uncertainly: or a Variegation of leſſer Parcels 


| e 


of white and yellowiſh Sand, Six Fodt. This Sand has a fmall/Mix- 


ture of Clay. 3. Tobacco-pipe-Clay bf the blacker Sort, Ten In- 


ches. 
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ches. 4. A gray Sand almoſt as ſoft as Aſhes: In the Syutherly 
Clay-pit was, 1. The Soil about one Foot. 2. Such a white and 
yellow Sand as the above-mentioned, fixteen Inches. 3. A ſhallow 
Stratum of a bluiſh Clay which is not uſed, about half a Foot. 4. A 
browniſh Sand, fix Inches. 5. The gray Tobacco-pipe-Clay, from 
fix to ten Inches. 6. The gray ſoft Sort of Sand. The Clay in 
digging ſlips pretty clear off from the Bed of Sand underneath it. 

27. The Diggers cut the Clay into rectangular Maſſes, which are 
ſold either by Meaſure, or Weight. If the Block of Tobacco- pipe- 
Clay be ten Inches thick, then about thirteen Inches Square will make 
a Hundred Weight of it. The Men who carry Coal out of War- 
wickſhire, and Leiceſterſhire, to Notthampton, do frequently load back 
with the Clay. The like is done by the Waggoners that bring us 
Sea-coal from Bedford, It is, as J am credibly informed, the main 
Ingredient, if not the only Clay that's wrought up in the Brown 
Ware of the Notingham Potteries. It is uſed at Oxford for making 


Pipes, being mixed with a white Clay from Shotover Hill . "I's d. Hin of 


uſed in every one of the Neighbouring Counties, and from thence is Oxfirdſdire N 
ſent into other more diſtant Counties. So much of it has been digg d hd A 
up at Northampton in the laſt Thirty, or Forty Years, that, as the nn 
Wotan ſay, there is not above a Bench or two of it left. There 


brook, in the old Delve intended for a Coal- pit at Wansford, and in 
ſome other Places of the County, which, according to ſome of the 
Inhabitants of thoſe Places, will aſſuredly ſerve for the ſame Works, 
as does this of Northampton. xo 5 
28. Clean Tobacco- pipe- Clay calcin'd to a Whiteneſs, being tem- 
per d with fair Water which has been glutted with Gum Arabic, 
rubb d upon white Paper, and dry'd, you may write upon the Paper 
thus glazed with a Silver Bodkin, and may rub out the Letters with 


Water, without any Damage to the Paper. Two Pieees of Tobac- 


co- pipe upon Attrition emit a rank Odour. By a violent Fire a To- 

bacco- pipe may be in ſome meaſure melted; as appears by its being | 
brought to bend. From theſe two laſt Experiments the Honourable | 
Mr. Boyle infers, that probably this Sort of Clay contains a Sulphur, N 
and a Salt. Tobacco- pipe Clay, is the Cimoliu alba Officin. or the white 9 
Laumber-ſtone , and according to Mr. Dale, is us'd ſometimes in the 

Shops inſtead of Terra S'gillata +. Tis us'd by our Potters here to f y.. pass 


paint, or anneal their Wares: They diſſolve ſo much of it in Wa- rag ago i 


ter, as juſt tinges it. With this blue Nip, as they call it, they paint f Tre 8. 


their Wares, either with this alone, or elſe it is the Ground of their“ 
other Colours. Being waſh'd over their Ware by it ſelf, upon Ba- 
king it is white. FRET. : 1 
29. Argilla, or Potters-Eartb, is alſo found and digg'd up here. 
The Potteries of greateſt: Note are at Poiters-Perry, and Oakly-Bank. 
A particular Deſcription of the Cla y there uſed, will give fartlier 
Light into the Natural Hiſtory of this Earth. In the Clay-pit at 
Oakly-Bank, in the Liberty of Plumpton, out of which the Potters- 
| Earth 
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Earth is digg d, the Strata lie as follows. 1. The Soil, a Sandy light 
Earth, about a Foot in Thickneſs. 2. Yellow Clay, one Foot and 
half. This is a very fine and tough Sort of Clay, and very free from 
Stones, and Sand. Of this by it ſelf are made Mugs, and other 
Drinking Pots, Diſhes, and all the thinner and finer Sort of Ware; 
the Clay being fine and ductile, and che Glazing lying welt upon it. 
'Tis a Clay of'a yellow Colour interſperſed with Specks of blue; 
but having been wrought, or temperd, tis yellow all over alike. 
*T will not endure the Weather. 3. A ſhorter, and mellower,or more 
friable Clay, with a ſmall Mixture of Sand in it, one Foot and half. 
This alſo is a yellow Clay interſperſed with Specks of Blue. Of 
this are made their Flower-pots, Panſhions, Cloughs to falt Meat in, 
and the like coarſer Sort of Ware. 4. A ſoft and ſomewhat Marly 
Clay, of a blue Colour, copiouſly interſperſed with ſpangling Par- 
ticles. Its Depth unknown. Of this is made a ſtill coarfer, and 1 
groſſer Sort of Ware, viz. Tiles, and ordinary Garden-pots. This 
laſt Earth, when it is wrought up, will endure any Weather, but 9 
will not take a handſome Glaze, by reaſon it cannot be wrought to 
a due Smoothneſs, as having ſeveral Knobs of a harder Clay than 

the reſt, interſperſed in the Body of it. ee 
3o. The Yellow, and the Blue: The more tenacious, the more 
friable, and the Marly Clays, lye there, we ſee, in much the ſame 
Order as they do in our common Brick-pits. Neither do they differ 
from the ordinary Brick-Clays in their Colour. Theſe are Yellow 
and Blue in the Pie : With the Fire in the Kiln, or Oven, they are 
Red; as are alſo the Brick-Clays. So that the only Difference is in 
the Confiſtence of them. That of Potters- Earth is firmer, and clo- 
ſer than that of the Brick, and Tile-Clays; as the former is a purer 
and more homogeneous Maſs. _ n 00477. 
31. The Earth of the Potteries at Potters-Perry , is found in C- 
grave Field nigh Goldsbury-Mill. In ſome Places there, it lies next ME 
under the Soil, and is ſometimes turn'd up by the Plough. The 
Depth of the Bed is uncertain ; tis fcarce above two Foot at moſt. 
It is a yellowiſh Clay, denſe and firm, and free from Mixture. Yet 
notwithſtanding its Denſity, the Ware made of it is of a brittler, and 
leſs enduring Nature, than that of Ticłnal in Derbyſbire; tho equal 
Care and Skill have been uſed in the managing it: An Effect, which 
we may therefore reaſonably ſuſpect, proceeds from ſome Salt embo- 
dy'd in the Clay. The Garden-pots made of it, tho never ſo well 
| baked, are very apt to ſcale, and be broken in Pieces, by foul Wea- 
ther and Froſts; but being Siz d, that is, laid in Oyl, will abide the 
Weather, as well as any whatſoever; as the Sellers of them ſay. 
But others, who made that Experiment, have found it fail them. 
Nevertheleſs it is the largeſt, as well as oldeſt Pottery in all thoſe 
Parts. Its Antiquity appears by the common Appellation of the 
Town, its Name being chang d long ſince from Eaſt-Pury, to Potters- 
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32. Of a Clay that's digg'd at Eaſton nigh Stamford, is made 
a good Sort of ordinary Garden-pots. The like at hnbo; where 
there ſeems to be an Earth very fit for that Uſe. The fame 
Sort of Clay I have obſerved in divers other Places in this County: 
And particularly at Stoke-Bruerxe is a blue Clay, that, according to 
good Judges , woud be Excellent in Pottery. But indeed that Ma- 
nufacture, were our Materials never ſo good, is never likely to flou- 
riſh very much with us; becauſe the way of living here is more ex- 
enſive than in Derbyſbire, and Staffordſbire: And the Potters of thoſe 
wo Counties, who bring hither their Wares upon little Horſes or 
Aſſes, uſually begging their Victuals, do on that Account afford their 
Wares at ſuch Under-Rates, as our Potters here cannot live ſo well 
upon the Trade. | | 
23. 1 have nothing more to note of this Earth, than that as the 
 Steino-marga, or calcarious Earth above deſcribed, is in ſome Places 
found diſpoſed into Strata, in others is found adhering to the Sides of 
the Fiſſures of Sandſtone, Wc. So likewiſe is Argilla, or Potters- 
Earth; and particularly in the Fiſſures of the Strata in Desborough, 
Crick, and Winwxck Stone-pits. That of the Fiſſures of the Stone- 
pit in the old Warren nigh Wiuwick, is a Clay of a gloſſy yellow 
Colour, tenacious, exceeding fine, and very clear of Sand. By the 
Face and Guile of it, it plainly appears to have beenconvey'd into 
thoſe Fiſſures by Water, It is not apt to crack, tho' ſpread very 
thin, and dry'd againſt a fierce Fire, Tis us'd by the Stone-diggers 
as a Salve, when they have wounded themſelves with their Tools. 
34. Which is all | have to obſerve about the Fguline Earths: 1 
proceed to thoſe that are Abſterſiue. As to the Smechick Earths, or 
thoſe that are Abſterfive: I cannot ſay we have here the true Fullers 
Earth, Cimolia purpuraſcens ; but we have in ſeveral Places a Cla 
that has much of the outward Appearance of that Earth, diſſolves 
in Water almoſt as entirely, and eafily as that, and takes Spots out 
of Cloaths very readily. Particularly, there is a Clay of a variega- 
ted Colour, yellowiſh, and blue, to be ſeen in the Ditch Sides, in 
that call'd the Meadow-Ground, in Little Oxendon Lordſhip, that has 
all the above-mentioned Properties. But it is ſomewhat heavier, 
harder, and leſs fryable than Fullers-Earth. And altho' it is ſo far 
Abſterſiye as to fetch out Spots af Oyl, or the like, in Cloaths ; yet 
unleſs it has ſtill a more penetrative Faculty, it is unfit for the Fullers 
Uſe. However, its diſſolving ſo readily in Water, and that with 
great Ebullition, gives ſome Hopes that it has, As to what it does 
upon ſpotted Cloaths, that indeed is as well perform'd by many other 
FEarths. Marle, Lac Lune or Steino-marga, Brick-Clay, Pipe-Clay, 
Potters-Earths, and perhaps any Earth whatever, being made into 
a thin Mortar, ſo ſpread upon the Spots, and dry'd by Fire, will do 
as much. But the Stu that comes into the Fullers Hands requires a 
more thorough ſearching, and ſcowring; and to this End an oily 
Farth impregnated with Salt, is admirably fitted. Such is that call d 
| Fullers-Earth, 4 kind of natural Sope. 
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6 8 25 . In fine, as to the Earths we have here reſembling that of the 
Fullers; for I ſhall not as yet preſume to call them Fullers-Earths: If 


they do not ſerve for Fulling, they in all probability will for impro- 
ving barren Land; as having ſo much of the Nature of Marle, (an 
Earth in ſome meaſure impregnated with Salt) that they fall aſun- 
der, and are diſſolved in Water, and in the Weather too. I have 
found upon Tryal, that they diſſolve in Water much ſooner than 
any other Sort of Clay. FA 8 
36. Jam now to conſider the Earths that are of Uſe in Colouring, 
and Painting; of which Kind of Earths I have met with ſeveral, 
tho? tis generally ſuppoſed we have nothing of them here. Two 
different Sorts [ 
North Side of the Vicarage Cloſe, namely, an Earth of a purpliſh 
Colour,of the Subſtance of Ochre, and a yellow Ochre. The Purple 
Ochre, if I may ſo call it, has a ſmall Quantity of Sand incorporated 
in it, and is interſperſed with ſlender Streaks of a bluiſh White. But 


as to the ſmall Admixture which it has of Sand, that does not make 
it inferiour to other Ochres. They almoſt all when they come forth 


of the Earth are as Sandy as this, and are not to be ufed till they are 
ſteeped, and waſh'd. And in this Method our Purple Ochre may be 


eaſily cleared. Indeed the Sand this Earth contains is ſo ſoft, that 
tis fit for colouring with grinding only. Mixed with Water, tis a 


paler : with Oyl, an intenſer Purple. By the Tryals that have been 


made of it, it appears to be as fit for Priming as any Ochre whatever. 


For the Colouring Leather Gloves, it has been uſed with very good 
Succeſs for ſeveral Years, by a Glover at Kettering. Laid on upon 


the Gloves, of it ſelf it gives a Copper Colour: together with Lamb- 


Black, an excellent Sad Colour. Rubb d upon the Hand it gives ſuch 
aà Stain to it, as can hardly be got off. The hardeſt Lump of it put 
into Water is, by little and little, diſſolved. Put into the Fire it 
crackles, and ſputters much, and will hardly endure the Fire at all; 
by which it ſeems to be plentifully ſaturated with Salt. In the Fire 


it loſes its Purple, and obtains a Red. 


37. The Tellow Ochre is ſomewhat different from the former. in 


Confiſtence, as well as in Colour: That is rather a Clayey, and this | 


is rather a Chalky Earth. It is a dryer, and harſher, or rougher Earth 


than Clay, that however of the finer Sort; in which reſpect it is more 


properly called an Ochre. Being ground it mixes well with Water, 
or with Oyl: and gives a good Bod), as the Painters ſpeak. With 
Water it gives a Straw-yellow : with Oyl a ſomewhat deeper Co- 
Jour. This, as all other Ochres, burns Red; this to a brisk Colour 
much like Venetian Red. Thus burnt and intermixed with Water, 
it makes a handſome Red, and has upon Tryal been found of good 


Uſe in Painting a lively Fleſh Colour. Both the Red, and Yellow 
- Ochre, either burnt or unburnt, being mixed with Ceruſs, where- MR 
with they mingle well, make a good Wainſcot-Colour ; and particu- 


- Jarly-a Cedar Colour for the finiſhing of Wainſcot Painting. Beſides 
the Uſes of this Yellow Ochre in OyL-Painting, it has, upon long 
A I - Experi- 


have found at T hmgdon, in a Mortar-pit on the 
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Experience, heen found of advantagious Uſe in the Glovers Trade. 


It diſſolves in Water with Ebullition, and Hiſſing; but does not 
ſputter in the Fire like the Purple Ochre. In the fame Mortar-pit 
at T hingdon, there is found a Variety of the Yellow Ochre of a ſome- 
what intenſer Colour; and of a purer and finer Grain: An Ochre 
without waſhing as pure as the Spruce Ochre of the Shops, and of a 
brighter Colour than that. In that Part of the Mortar-pit, where 
we find the Ochres, the Strata are as follows. 1. The Soil. 2. Pen- 
ny-Earth, about three Foot. 3. The Purple Ochre, five or fix In- 
ches. 4. The Yellow Ochre, eight Inches. 5. Sand, ſuch as is 
uſed in Maſon-Work. Te Fil Go 15 
38. A Yellow Ocbre, very much like that which is found at Thing- 
don in ſo much Plenty as-to conſtitute an entire Stratum, or a good 


Part of one, in other Places I have found encloſed in the Middle of 


Stones of the Nodule-Kind, and particularly of the Lapis Geodes, 
which Sort of Stone we uſually find diſperſedly repoſited not in aStra- 
tum of Ochre, but of a quite different Sort of Matter, e. gr. in the 
Strata of Sand, and Gravel, at Oxendon, and elſewhere. 

39. Other Oebres have been diſcovered at and nigh Kettering, by 
T bomas Cattell a Glover there, and were uſed by him in Colouring 
Gloves, and are now uſed by his Son, a Glover there. From one of 
the Stone-pits on the North-Weſt Side of Kettering, they have had 
a light Pale-coloured Earth,clear, and unmixed, which dyes a Straw- 
Colour, that is, a Pale Yellow, and was uſed by them in Colouring 
Women's Gloves, and Buff- Belts. From the Sand-pits at Weekly, a 
Sandy Earth, that being ground well, gives a high Yellow. The 


above-mentioned inquiſitive and curious Glover, diſcovered alſo a 


fine Sort of Yellow Ochre in Wadcroft-Lane in Kettering. It work'd 


out of the Ground in a rainy Time, when the Ground was glutted 
with Wet. It gives a lively Yellow upon Gloves: and makes a good 
Olive Colour, intermixed with other proper Ingredients. 

40. In one of Aſbly Stone-Pits, I have found a Yellow Ochre con- 
ſtituting a Stratum in ſome Places Six Inches thick, juſt above the 


Stone. I have now a Sample of it by me; as I have of all the other 


above- mention d. The like ſort of Ochre to that of Aſbly is ſome- 
times found in that called Hore-Stone-pit at Desborough, adhering to 
the Iron-coloured Marcaſite. That of Aſbly ſtrikes a fair Olive Colour. 


The concreted Parts of it upon Affuſion of Water are reduced to Po.]. 


der, without Heat, tho' with great Commotion and many Bubbles. 
In an old Stone- pit upon Clipſton Common, in 1701, J obſerv'd a 
Clayey Ochre that colours a handſome Yellow : and by good Judges 
is believ d to be a proper Earth for the Glover's Uſe. In the ſame 
Stone: pit I have allo found a ſort of Rubrica, Ruddle, or Red Ochre 
which gives a good Red. In its Bed, without any Preparation, 'tis 
as fine as if it had been ground with a Painter's Muller. But it is 
in too ſmall a Quantity to encourage the Digging for it. In the Quar- 


ries called Higb- delves at Mears- Aſbby, the Seventh Stratum is a 


Rediſh Earth that gives a-Cinamon Colour. 
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41. Having 
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41. Having treated of the Earths that ſerve for Rural, and Me- 


chanical Uſes, I am now, according to Dr. Plot's Method, to give an 
Account of thoſe that are, or may be, Medrcmally ſerviceable. And 
I may as truly affirm of Nortbamptonſbire, what that Author does 
of Oxfordſbrre , that we have here ſome Earths that are Sgillo Dignæ, 
as worthy of the Stamp and Title of the Terræ Sigillatæ, as any of 
the Foreign ones. Pepe-Clay, the Cimolia alba Officin. an Earth where- 
in no County exceeds us, has been often uſed inſtead of T erraSefiaca, 
or the true Sgillata of the Shops; and this, ſo far as I can find, with 
as good Succeſs. The Purple Ocbre of T hingdon, tho with regard to 
its Colour it belongs not to the Earths of the Bole-Kind, for thoſe 
are Red; yet in its Aftringency it does. Apply'd to the Tongue it 
adheres to it as does the Armenian Bole: and is probably as good a 
Sudorifick. However, 1 am pretty well aſſured that none of our 

Engliſb Boles exceed it in virtue, The Medicinal Virtues of the 
Steino-marga of Chadfton, and other Places here, have been Noted, 
in 9. 6. ſupra, The Blue Clay of the common Clay-pits have been 
often ſucceſsfully apply'd to Tumours proceeding from Bruiſes. 

42. I muſt not conclude this Section without taking Notice of 
the Earths obſervably containing Salt, Tale, or other Mineral Mat- 
ter, in ſingle Corpuſcles or Grains. Of Earths that to theT afte are 


brackiſh, or ſaline, we have few or no Inſtances. The Loamy Earth, 


2 part of whale Stratum is expos'd to view at the Foot of an Elm- 
Tree in Theng ford, is of any here the moſt diſcernibly ſuch, I made 
a Solution of it in ordinary fimple Spring Water, and defir'd a Perſon 
unacquainted with my Deſign in the Experiment, to try the Solu- 
tion on his Tongue. He did, and told me he believ d I had put 
ſome Salt into the Water. Tis obſerv'd that Pigeons, who are known 
to be much delighted with any thing that's Salt, do reſort particu- 
larly to this Earth: and that forgetting the Nature of their Kind 
they will ſometimes fit upon the Elm- Tree that grows over it. The 
Earth contains a multitude of ſmall glittering Corpuſcles: But that 
thoſe are not Granula of Salt appears from their not diſſolving in 
th and their enduring the Fire without any Crepitation, or 

43. In a Moory Camman at Maidſord is a very Black Earth, 
ſeemingly rich, that Pigeons are obſerved to frequent in a particular 
Manner, as they do that above-mentioned, at I hengford; I diffolv'd 
tome of this Moory Earth in fimple Spring Water, filtred the Solu- 


tion, and evaporated about a Third Part of it; the Remainder I 


let to cool in an Earthen Veſſel; which having ſtood thus about 
Eight Hours I faund a ſmall Quantity of Saline Matter adhering to 
the Sides of the- Veſſel juſt above the Surface of the Liquor. In 
Boyling the Solution I obſerved ſuch a Skin upon it, as appears in 
the Purification of Salt-Petre. Tis probable the Earth contains a 
tar greater Proportion of Salt than that I obtained by the ſaid Ex- 
periment, if we confider that this is a Fat Earth, that therefore the 
Salt is much entangled in it, and. canſequently may require — of 
„„ rt 
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Earth is certainly not unfit for improving Barren Land. 

Potter -Earth of Uakly-Bank, expos'd to the Weather, moulders in 
a much ſhorter Time than might be expected from its cloſe and tight 
Contexture. Which Effect we may therefore reaſonably infer, is 


ted in Stone produces the like Effect: And a Body of that Solidity 


a leſs ſolid Body, is the leſs ſurprizing. 
45. And alſo the Earths that crackle, and fly with Impetuoſity 
and Noiſe, upon being thrown into Fire, as do the Purple Ochre of 
| T hingdon, and ſome Sorts of Clays with us, particularly one J had 
for Coal, have a Salt embody'd in them. All the ſeveral Sorts of 
; Salt, viz. Vitriol, Salt-Petre, and Common Salt, do ſputter or crackle 


in the Fire; and I know of no other Mineral in Grains, or in ſingle 


Corpuſcules beſide theſe, that do. Spar being caſt into the Fire in 
Form of Powder does not crackle, tho' in Pieces it does. But what 
particular Kind of Salt it is, that theſe and the like Earths contain, 


mixed with ſo mnch Earthy Matter. Lis moſt likely that it is 
Slalt-Petre, or Common. Salt, one, or both of them, in greater, or 
leſſer Quantity. Alſo Vitriol is found incorporated in ſcatter'd Cor- 
puſcles in ſome Earths with us; and particularly in that Soot-like 
1 Farch digg d up at Thrup- Mandevile; whereof in 9. 72. infr. The 


46. Clay very plentifully interſperſed with Particles of Tale 1 
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Amongſt Sand, if we view it cloſely, we ſhall ordinarily. find an 
In termixture of glittering, ſpark- like Bodies that do much reſemble 
= theſe; but that theſe are Laminulæ, Corpuſcles of à flat, or 
bracteated Form, by which, and by their Softneſs, I judge they are 


Particles of Talc. Whereas thoſe amongſt the Sand have a roundet 


and blunter Form, and are really no other than ſmall tranſparent 


them alſo from the Corpuſcles of Spar, which are frequently found 
embodied in Stone; and tis likely ſometimes in Earth. To this 
we may add, that theſe are more eaſily calcin'd, or reduc'd to an 
impalpable Powder, than are the Corpuſcles of Spar. By Cor: 
== puſcles of Spar, I do not here mean ſuch as are ſingle, but the ſmall 
Aggregates of ſome few of the Simple ones. At Dadford I was 
ſhewn a Clay that had a Mixture of Sulpbur in it; as was eaſily 
ff ̃˙ ˙ RTO STR Rm ME. 
47. Having done with the Earthe, I ſhall now give an Account 
of the more remarkable Sands, and, Gravels. Why | ſpeak of theſe 
in this Chapter has been already intimated in 9.1; Part I. What is vul- 


galy 


Art and Pains than I then uſed to extract it. However this be, the 


44. Several Clays of the cloſeſt Conſiſtence, and particularly the 


owing to ſome Sort of Salt embody'd in that Earth. Salt incorpora- | 


being thus broken by means of Salt, this its Power upon Earth, 


3 = from Dad ford, which was brought out of the Earth, in boring there 


15 not ſo eaſily known ; there being ſo ſmall a Quantity of it inter- 


Vitriolicꝶ Earths are immediately diſtinguiſhable from all other by 


have found on Ditch Sides, in Oxendon parva Lordſhip, and elfewhere: 


Grains of Sand. The Softneſs of theſe little Bodies diſtinguiſhes 
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garly called Sand is really no other, as Dr. Woodward has well ob- 
ſerved *, than very ſmall Pebles, as may appear to any one who 
ſhall carefully examine and obſerve it, eſpecially with a good Micro- 
ſcope. Every Grain of Sand is an extremely tmall Peble, in Shape 
agreeing with the ordinary larger Lime-ſtone Pebles, but of a finer 
Grain, and a ſmoother Surface. There are ſeveral Varieties of it, with 
reſpect of the Colour of the Grains or Corns : and of the Bigneſs 
of : them.  ' © 7 phe nin 

48. As to the Colour of the Sand : it is ordinarily here either Tel- 
lowſh, White, or Rediſh. The Grains are all of them Diapha- 


nous; ſome of them with Colours, fome without. The Tellowiſh 


tering Spangles. "Twas ſuch like glittering Sparks as the 


Sand confifts for the main of Yellowiſh Tranſparent Grains: the 
White of ſuch as are White and Tranſparent : and fo for the Rediſb 
Sort. Amongſt theſe coloured little Pebles are uſually ſcatter d ſome 


that are Diaphanous and without Colour, reſembling fo ye olit- 

ſe that 
Dr. Plot took for Particles of the Speculur Stone, or Envliſh Talc in 
the Yellowiſh Earth adorn'd all over with them that they have at 


+ br pues T eynton in Oxſordſbire t; as I found upon a View of a Sample of that 


Nat. Hiſt. of 
Oxforaſbire, : 


ſee upon the Sides of ſome Urns, and other Ancient Vetſels, which 
as Sir T bomas Brown, in his Diſcourſe of Urn- Burial, intlines to be- 


Ch. J» 9. 52. 


Earth in the Muſæum at Oxford. Thoſe ſpangling Particles that we 


lieve had been filver'd over, and thatthoſe are Remains of the Pig- 
ment, to me appear to be only Cryſtalline Granula of Sand intermix'd 
with the Earth the Pots were made of. Thus in our Potters-Eartb 


at Oakly-Bank there are the like gliſtering Particles conſpicuous 
enough. And that theſe are, generally ſpeaking, Pebles, fach as Sand 
conſiſts of, that] mean of the finer Sort, I am aſſur d of, not only from 


this, That we frequently find the like gliſtering Pebles intermix'd 
with the common ones of the Arenaceous Soft; but from a clofer 


* 


plainly ſeeis like that of ordinary Pebles. The Sand that is füll o 


is that digg d up in the Warren-Gretmd at Petborongh, is a fit Ma- 
49. In ſeveral liiftances there are Grains of different Coburs con- 


ſtituting the ſame Stratum of Sand. The Sahd- digg d up in 'Godins- 
ton Chaſe. conſiſts, for the main, ef the Yalowrſh Sort: Attongſt 
theſe are ſome that are White, fonte that are Rediſh, and others as 
Clear as Cryſtal ; all ef them more er leſs 'tranfparent. Theſe are 
Grains of as large a Size as any ordimry Sand confiſts of. And! 


think the Obſer vation generally holds, that the White Sand very 
ſeldom, or never is ſo groſs, as is chat of the Yellowet Sort. The 


Colour of theſe colour d little Pebles, we may reafonably believe is 
accidental and owing to a ſmall Admixture of Foreign Matter which 
concreted into the fame Mafſs with the- Cryſtalline Matter, if I may 
ſo call it, of which the main Bulk of the Peble is compoikd, àt tlie 
Un, , Time 


View of the Figure of them, whieh in the - Microſcope one may 


theſe Cryſtalline little Pebles, and is white, fine, and pure, ſuch as 
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nelians, and other coloured Stones is owing to adventitious Matter F. | Pr. Hoe: 8 
The Matter that gives the Tincture to theſe little Pebles is probably kun of he — 
an Earth; whereof a ſmall Admixture tinges Yellow or Rediſh's a . 
ſtill ſmaller Admixture, White. The Strata of White and Yellow & 
Sand do not always lye in diftant Places. We frequently meet with 
them lying one upon another in the fame fit. 
50. As to the Bulk of the Peble, or Grit, that conſtitutes what 

we uſually call Sand: that likewiſe is various. Tis ſomewhat vari- 

ous and uncertain with-reſpe& of one and the fame Stratum, which 

has uſually a Mixture of Grains of different Bigneſs, as well as of 
different Colour, from that which compoſes the main Body of the 
Stratum: But *tis much more ſo with reſpect of the different Strata in 

diſtant Parts of the Country. The Sand which is dug up in Ge- 
 dington-Chaſe, is of any here of the Jargeſt Grit, and comes very 

near in the Colour, as well as Size, to that called Caftice-Sand : and 
co give a Gloſs to Pewter ſerves as well. Tis uſed by the'Stone-cut- 
ters at Weiden in poliſhing their Rag-Stone, tho the Pit is three Miles 
from them; it being the fitteſt for that Uſe, atleaſt in all that Part 
of the County. Next to this in Bigneſs of Grit, is the Sand which 
** our Plumbers uſe; as being the fitteſt for a Spaud to caſt their Lead 

upon. The finer and lighter Sort of Sand is accounted unfit for 

that Uſe, as it is apt to be driven on before the melted Lead; when 

it is poured upon it. There is digg'd' up a tediſh Sand at Mar ſton- 

Fruſſel, which is proper for this Uſe. The White Sand of Hund- 
Hell-Pits at Meares-Afbby , is N finer. It is carry'dl 

about the Country by poor People to be ſold: And is bought for ſcou- 

ring Boarded-Floors, and any ordinary Veſſels of Wood. Mix- 

ed with an Earth of the denſer Sort, or with Lime, they lay their 

Stone in it, in Building: with Lime and Hair, they plaiſter with it. 
The finer and the whiter the Sand, the leſſer Quantity of Lime will 

ferve to mix with it for Plaſtering, or Painting. At Stoke- Albany 

is found a ſomewhat whiter, and ſmoother Sand than that above- 

mentioned. The finer and clearer Sort of Sand, ſuch as this fs, is 

3 3 1 „ "FE ._. * LR WM. SEE 1. to iy” 1 1 
us d by our Blackſmiths in their Welding Work, The fineft' Sand 1 
have any where ſeen, is that digg d up at Clipfton, in à Pit on the 


Time of its Coalition; in like manner as the Colour of Agats, Corc- 
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North-Side of the Town. In the Pit if is Yellowiſh, but whitens as 
*_| . | 22 3 . DS 3:5 ler l ee, in 
it dries. Iis us'd alone in Parging, or Plaſtering, and in Pointing: 
takes a durable Plaiſter: drawsalmoſt as fine ani true a Joint as Lime: 
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and wilbbind very neur as Wel. 
51. The Sand in that call'd the Home- Cloſe at e 15 
alſo of Note, as being fit to be usd alone in Plaſtering, or Pointing. 
Fhis-tho? not quite ſo fine, is fornewhat purer, or Has a ſmaller Ad- 
mixture of Earthy Matter, than the above mentioned Sand ar Clip- 
Hon. Andd in general, the Sand of e ee 
free, or has a leſſer Quantity of Earthy Matter in the Interſtices of 


it, than that of the fitter Sort. That of the fitter Sort, as irconfilts 
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of a'{anller-Grit; it lies more cloſehj and is of a' firmet” Confiftenice 
1 5 than 
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than that of the larger Sort. The Sand at Clpſton in Conſiſtence ap- 
' proaches that of the laxer Sorts of Stone, and in its Bed in the 
. Earth is not to be broken without Difficulty. The Compactneſs of 
the Sand in the Pit, tho' a thing that has not been noted by thoſe 
who give us Marks of proper Sands for Mortar, is a certain Sign of 
its Goodneſs. And as the finer, ſo the purer the Sand, the fitter it 
is for a Mortar, or Cement, in Building with Stone; for if it be the 
fineſt Sort of Sand, ( ſuch as that at Clipſton, which in this reſpect 
reſembles Lime, and is therefore us'd alone in Building) it ſets more 
cloſely than if it had a Mixture of Earth: If the coarſer Sort of 
Sond, the more Earth in the Interſtices of it, the leſs Lime, which 
is a ſtronger Cement, will it receive. And therefore the Sand of 
Brooks, -as being ſo clear and free, is ſo much eſteemed. Under the 
Inſtances above recited, J have given Account ef all the Varieties of 
Sand we meet with here: And by the Samples of them, which 1 
have now by me, ve may judge of the Sands in other Places, of 
their Fitneſs, I mean, for this or that particular Uſe ; which we 
may obſerve, is variable according to the Bulk of their Grit. 

5 2. In thoſe Parts of the County that have Plenty of the ordina- 
ry Sorts of Building-Stone, there eſpecially they have Plenty of Sand 
of that Kind that's fitteſt to be uſed in a Mortar or Cement for that 
particular Sort of Stone, x hich they-uſe in Building. The Mortar 


is always to be ſuited to the Stone. The fineſt Stone, or that of the 
ſmalleſt and narroweſt Inte rſtices, is to have a Mortar of the fineſt 
Materials, viz. of the fineſt Sand intermix'd with a due Quantity 
of Lime, or of Lime alone. For the;coarlerand more porous Sand- 
Kone, a Sand leſs fine will do. At T hingdon they build with a 
Porous Stone, and in laying it uſe a | Sapd ſo clean,,and fine 
that the Mortar is more durable, and leſs difficult to be cut, 
or broken, . ;than.;t 10 Stone it cements, that is „ after it has 
lain ſo long a8 to acquire its utmoſt, Compactneſs. This has: been 
obſer ved by the Maſons upon the taking down a part of their Steer 
Pic, .and in, gs Try als upon Wa Ils, where; the Mortar had lain 
but 2 very few; Years. That the beſt Mortar will acquire its utmoſt 
Compadneſs in a much ſorter Time than that aſſigned by ſome ex- 
periencck x aſons, whole, ler Mr. Boyle has ſomewhere taken 

notice of, , zz. in 25, or 30 Lears, Jam well aſſured, by ſeveral In- 


2 
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tains its Ag Firmneſs: and tis not to be iĩmagin d that they are 
ſo long a Time as even one or two Lars in convening as cloſely, as 
| F-7 „ . „ | 


they can COAVENE... oline nu gam enen ke. 
that I giye an Account of the Strata of Sand, 


- .53. It onhy remains, that I give: 
in like manner as H have done. of thoſ 
The Sjrats.of Sand with regard to the particular Kind of Terreſtti- 
al Matter that lies above them, are as uncertainly diſpoſed, as are 


24 


any of the Terreſtrial Strata of whatſoever Kind. In ſome Pla ces, 


for Inſtance, in the Sand. pits at Pexford we meet with a Bed of Sand 


next under the Soil, or outmoſt Strom, In other Places, astin the 
5 411 N. 49144 41 a 14 * : 4 ' ' | 5 Sand- 
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cially after it has been well waſh'd with Rain. 


SB is JO CCC 
Pieces of Stone, reſembling the Fragments of Slate-ſtone,, that are, 
found where they dreſs the Slate. The Gravel, as they call it at 


Upton nigh Peterborough, that at Caſtor, and in ſome other Places, 15 
compos'd of little flat Pieces of Stone, very . to thoſe in the Fary- 


don Gravel, only bigger: and has not any. Flints, or Pebles. At 
Egon, and elſewhere, is a rediſh Earth very full of Keal, which tho 
. "6 * 1 SIE ELSE Th | 4. # ti». Jai un 53 .- 14 3.3 ATT) 
differing ſo much from real Gravel, yet is ſo called, That under the 
Title of Gravel at Desborough, conſiſts of little Sea-Jhells, ſome entire, IM 
and ſome in Fragments, and of other ſmall Marine Bodies, with ME 


* 


a Mixture of Sand, "Tis digg U up on the Eaſt Side of the Town, 
Thus much of the Gravels leſs properly ſo called. I may now pro- 
ceed with the Account-of that Which is more fitly ſo ſtiled. ©. 
„ IRAN 143} ee :\} enwiiJ + 4 =P . * 1 Bo 
55. Firſt as to its Colour. There are much the ſame Varieties of 
<0 $67 A SY YNOLSDSHRZ Yiihke SHO: Ant ia eG Run Df. Lr n 
it, in this regard, as there are of Sand, That at Oxendon in the Bed 
is Yellowiſh: That at Staverton, 1/lip, Bulwick, and fome other Pla- 
ces, is Rediſh: That at Wood-newton of a Browniſh Hue: That at 
Heyford, Afton, Meares- Aſbby, Brixworth,” Corteuball , and Caſtle- 


Aſbby, to name no more, is White; and ee that at Cale 


e 
8 . 


1 ; r — mea, , 85 FJ; | 13. $4.17 3.9... ih aldi.: Ji * 
Aſvby. Thie Gravels of leſs lightſotne Colours expos d to the Wea- 
ther, bee along Free. And ih thang of theſes yen 
in that at Oxendon, there are ſeveral White and Reſplendent Pebles, 


and Flints, of a pleaſing Brightneſs in a Garden-walk ; more eſpe- 


- 56... There are alſo many Varieties of the Gravel, with reſpect to 

the Sharpneſs, or Hardneſs of it. That we call a ſharper Gravel, 
which: has more of the larger Pebles and Flints, and lefs of Sand ; 

as alſo that which has not ſo maby of the larger Pebles, if it be 4 
Pure Gravel without any Mixture of Earth. The Gravels that 
conſiſt very much of Sand, do not bind ſo well in a Garden-walk, and 
are more yielding to the Tread, than thoſe that are lefs Sandy; the 1 


Pebles in thoſe that are leſs Sandy being fore d into, and impacted in 


the Sand, with the Uſe of the Roller, and fo forming an inartificia! 
Sort of Paving. The Gravel that has a Mixture of Clay, Loam, or 
other Earth in it, is ſtill Ieſs fit for a Walk, it is fo dirty and trouble- MR 
ſome in wet Weather, and withat is apter to be grown over with 
Moſs ; and this tho' the Walks that are made of it, do lie rounder,and 
upon a drier Bottom. But in this County, there is ſcarce a Lordſhip 
at ſo much as three Miles Diſtance from a Stock of Gravel fit for a 
Garden-walk. And in every Quarter there is one or other of them 
that afford a Gravel of Note, e. gr. Oxendon in the Northern Parts: 
Peakirk in the Eaſtern: Wood-Burcote, and Caftle-BAſpby in the Southern: 
Althrop and Staverton in the Weſtern: Brixworth in the Middle of the 
County. They dig up Gravel even in the Clay- land Tracts, and at every 
Town and Village in the Fen- land, as well as elſewhere. Sea-ſhelts, 
thoſe eſpecially of the bulkier and firmer Sort, and ſome other Ex- 
traneous Bodies, alſo Belemaite, and other regularly figur'd Fſils, 
are found lodged in almoſt all the Sorts of Gravel, in all Places. 
But the Account of theſe does not belong to this Subject. | 


57.1 
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57. Lamin this Chapter to treat of all the Terreſtrial Matter di- 
ſpoſed into Strata, and not conſolidated. The Peat or Turfe, as 
we here uſually call it; that Bituminous Earth, which is dug up in the 
Euſtern Part of Northuniptonſbire, belongs therefore to this Head; 
for altho*, when it has lain for ſome time expoſed to the Air, it ob- 
rains a Firmneſs;'or Solidity approaching that of Stone, yet within 
the Ground it is ſoft, and as eafily cut as Clay, or other ordinary 
Earth. The Turſe of eur Fens is indeed of the very ſame Kind 
with the Peat- Earth of the Hilly, and more Inland Parts of England. 
The only difference is, that this of ours is found in a flat and level 
Trad : That, at the Tops, Sides, or Bottoms of Hills. They dif- i 
fer in no other obſervable Circumſtance, as J have found by compar- i 
ing the Turfe-and Turfe-Pits here, with the Peat, and Peat-pits of 
 Oxfordfbire, Staffordſpire;\ Derbyſbire, and other Inland Parts; and 
particularly with that of the Mountainous Part of Derbyſhire. The 
Turfe or Peat with us eonfifts, as that does, partly of — part- 
ly of vegetable Bodies impacted and preſerved in the Bitumen. And 
not only in the Matter that conſtitutes it, but in its Colour and Con- 
fiſtence, in all its Affections and Properties, it is exactly like to that 
of Derbyſbire ; as J have ſatisfied my ſelf by a careful Obſervation of 
them both, and by making the like Experiments on both. And 1 
have now by me Samples of each, that I took out of the Pits with 
my own Hands, to give the like Satisfaction to any one who deſires 
it. And as the Peat-Earth of theſe two Counties agree, fo likewiſe 
do the Vegetable Earths, that inveſt thoſe of Peat- Earth. In both 
Inſtances, they conſiſt of a black, and a very Jax Earth. Why I 
have been ſo particulary accurate, and careful in collating the Peat- 
Earth of the Hilly and more Inland Parts of Englaud with that of our 
Fens, a Tract of Ground of a low Situation, and of a flat and eaven 
3 and continuing thus to the Sea-Shores, will be ſeen here- 
after. 117 The 22 55 
58. But to proceed to a more particular Account of the Peat or 
Turſe with us. The Place of greateſt Note for it in our Fens is 
Aorth-holm. Many Hundred Wagon Loads of it have been taken 
out of the Grounds adjoining to the Farm of Northholm; particu- 
larly out of thoſe called Eye-Cramere. Likewiſe Eye-Edgerly or Eye- 
Fen affords it. As does alſo Burrow Great Fen in ſome Parts of it: 
that part of the Fen-Land nigh Singleſole : and thoſe Parcels of Land 
they call the Severals or Adventurers Land, the Lots, and the Four 
Hundred Acres, in great Plenty; as appears by this, that whereever 
they dyke in thoſe Grounds, they generally light of it ; ſo that the | 
very Fencing of them, which is by Ditches, is a preſent and real | | 
Advantage. There are a few Places, more inward in the County 
amongſt the Hills, that afford a Turfe ſomewhat like to this: But J 
ſhall firſt deſcribe that of the Fens. - . 
59. Tis a Black, Light, Tenacious, and Fungous Maſs, contain- 
ing a great many Fibrous Roots of Herbs, and ſome few Flaggy ſhri- Z 
vel d Leaves, and hollow Reed-like Stalks. Tis far more conſiſtent | 
ALL 54: | than 
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than the common Vegetable Earth that lies 


anda bright; and lively, the! no diſtänt Flame; I meat a 


which is lighted) the ther End zuſt dippd i Water. Ar ſmall-Biece 


Summer, I have obſery d Water there. Such is the Perviouſneſs of 


ter, whereof they have uſually enough in that low flat Country, 


l clap ju ; Which, if any 
of it happens to emin upon tlie gut- Euren, as leben uþ 
the 4:uxle in a Pile, glides off from it. IAH Thrfe- pits, Where it 
i5 molt, it eum Us Butter... Piece gf- dear, we eee aud 
ſuaps, than: crumbles, and is not to he brbken withput Atty by! 
Thie more Bitaminous Farts of the _ ate as hard aliþ& as a 
common Brick. Upon the :Eire iyelds is:forjewhatt Bituninows 
Smell. The inner Suiface of 6 broken Paggetof it, Exhibits Speaks 
and Streaks of a Colour and Gloſs like tbas af Stan Patch, dr pure 
Bitumen. The reſt has a leſi glofly or a glomięr Caſt, Ihe Blacker 
and Harder the Jupfe, che Better it is: the Redder and;Spfter, tlit 
worfer Fewel. Thathuch has a Mixturelgh GN or ther Far thij 
does ot burn Welke eaſſly kindes an is fed t enkingle other 
Fewel. Twillgive a laſting, ſtrongz und exvenythocpodiffart Heat? 
9 


m 
chat, does vet riſe high. Ahe Waterman therebbauts. ate wont fö 
take along with them in their Baats g jene of Turfe, one End gf 


of: 1t4hus orgler d will keep burnitigha - whole Ny, It ſmioakS bu 
little ; yet it may heſwelld in the Air amongſt the ordinary Houſes 
where they burn nothing; ele. Avery Hanonraple Ferſan df: this 
County lately deceas'dg as of Opinion that it Ex pires ad agreeabls 
and Healthy Steam, and.aifually; burnt it in bis-pyn Apäntinent. I“ 
burns ta a Rediſf Aſh, and every part of it is ineinetatad. For Heat? 
ing Qyens it is a good Uſe. The Peat- Earth on Tutte divefted c 
its qutmoſt Stratum of Mould has been try d ſon Corn; but would 

neyer hear a Grqp of it. The eee Bigg Nowing the Turfe- 
Moor Tracts ate want to gage their Blaughs that they fray nat ſtrike 
the Turſe: ſhauld they bring up any A that, they all ügreę, it 
aud injure the Land. The Corn that's fown upon a Sail that has 
a Bed of Turfe underneath it, eſpecially there where the Soil isſhal- 
low, and the Turfe lies high, is apt to turn yellow, and:dwindle 
away in a Wet Time. The Furſe, in a word, is good for nothing 


9 wn 
es 


- 
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but to burn. 


6. They uſually cut the Turfe in April and May: ſhould they 
cut it in March, or in any of the Winter-Months, it's beliewd-the 


Frofty Mornings would injure it. In the Months of April and May, 
there is always Water in the Turfe-pits. Nay in Auguſt, in a * 


the Furfe-Moor, ( for ſo the Stratum of Turfſe is hęre called) by 
reaſon of the many Vegetable Bodies encloſed therein, that the Wa- 


3 
T 


i 


ſpaks into it, ſaturates the whole Mafs, and ſtrains through it into 
the Turfe-Pit, as they cut the Furfe. This is the Reaſon it cuts fo 
eaſily in the Pit. And as the Water, by means of thoſe Vegetable 
Bodies, is admitted more eafily and copiouſiy into the Turfe-Moor, 
ſo it is detain d a longer timę in that, than it would be in the. Strgta 
entirely conſiſting of a lax and per ious Matter, by means of the 
mes denſe, 
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denſe, Bituminous Part of the Turfe. And being thus detained muſt 


neceflarily ſwell, and heave that mix'd Maſs of Bitumen, and Ve- 
getables ; there eſpecially where it lies upon a cloſe Stratum of Clay; 
as it always does with us. This is the Reaſon that the Places of 


Turfe, or Peat, as well thoſe on the Sides or Declivities, as thoſe 


at the Bottoms of Hills, and in Flats, tho more confiderably in the 
latter, are for the moſt part ſpungy, boggy Ground. The Turfe in 
the Fen- land here is ſo much ſated, and ſwelld with the Water; 
that the Ground, under which it lies, is diſtinguiſhable by the Sod 


yielding under ones Feet, and its ſhaking all about, to many Yards 


Diftance, as you ſtamp or tread upon it. And the Turfes, ſo they 
call the oblong Pieces of Turfe that are cut for Sale, which are uſu- 


ally but 24 Inches long, in drying will ſhrink both in the Girth, and 


End-ways, almoſt one Part in Four. 


61. The Strata, in the Places where the Turfe is found, do gene- 


rally lye as follows. 1. The Vegetable Stratum, the Black Mould, 
or Soil, a very Black and extremely looſe Earth, affording naturally 
a coarſe Sort of Graſs: in ſome Places 18 Inches thick, in others 
ſcarcely Eight. The nearer the Place is to the Uplands, the thicker 
tis uſually ſaid is the Outmoſt Stratum. 2. I urfe-Moor, in ſome Pla- 


ces fix Foot, in others ſcarcely one. Tis intimated by a late Inge- 


nious, and Learned Writer 4, as a Confirmation of his Conjecture 1 + *6 6 


that the Turf-moor of theſe Fens was entirely contracted by a long 2 


lliam Dug- 
les Hiſto- 


Stagnation of freſh Water, which had overflow'd theſe Parts, that y of In- 


the Breadth and Depth of the Water, that, for divers Ages, as he 


and Depth of the Moor: That fo far as the Stagnation extended 
there was Moor, and according to the greater or leſſer Depth of that 


Stagnant Water, the Moor was of greater or leſſer Thickneſs: and 
that the nigher the Place affording Turfe is to the Uplands, the 
thinner is the Stratum of Turfe: But I am aſſured by Obſervations 
made by my ſelf, and others, that this is no univerſal and conſtant 


Rule. In ſeveral Places of a lower Situation than the Nortbolm 
Turfe-Grounds, e. gr. in T horney-Fen, a Fen adjoining to the Nor- 


thamptonſbire Fen- land, and of a lower Situation than any Part of 
that, to go downwards along the Old Dike , or the Twenty four 
Foot River, on the Borders of that, there is only a ſhallow Stratum 


of Turfe- Moor, one or two Foot thick: and downwards ſtill; there 
15 a Stratum of Clay next under the Soil, and no Turfe-Moor at all. 
3. In all the Northamptonſhire Turfe-Ground , underneath the Turf- 
Moor, there is a Stratum of cloſe Clay not of Silt or Sand. _ 
62, This laſt Particular I mention, as it may be of Uſe to thoſe 
who have been led into Miſtakes by an Hypotheſis of the above- 
mentioned Author, which is this: That ſome Time before theſe, 
and the adjoining Fens were made, as he expreſſes it, one great Lake 
by the Freſhes overflowing them, and ſtanding there, and before the 
Jurfe-Moor grew, as he ſuppoſes it did out of the Stagnant Water, 
and became ſuch a thick Caſe, 3 as we now find it is to 
the 


banking and 
Drainining, 


ſuppoſes, overſpread this Fenny Tract, may be known by the Breadth 5476, 
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vid p. 174, at length the Gift of the Sea“. That this Hypothefis is not well 
'75. Ibid. grounded, appears from the Obſervation in the Cloſe of the laſt Pa- 


at all of the Sea's having anciently pofleſs'd that Tract in the Man- 


low Tract at leſſer Diſtance from it. And in that low Tract tis found 


2. A Stratum of Clay. 3. A Stratum of Sand, White, Hard, and E 
Moiſt. This is what they call Silt at T horney, and what is ſuppos d 
to have been brought thither by ſome Inundations of the Sea. ut 


| ſtanding with the reſt of the Terreſtrial Strata. But to return to the 


Top of it are only a Sediment of certain Inundations that former- 


the firm Earth underneath it, they had been-overflow'd in a violent 
Manner by the Sea: that the Sea at that time brought in ſo great a 
Proportion of Silt, that it cover'd the Ground to an extraordinary 
Depth, not only tor divers Miles next towards the Sea, but even to 
the remoteſt Parts upon the Verge of the High-lands, that the Tides 
did for ſome time continue to flow over it: and that this County was 


ragraph. There is generally, if not always, Clay, and not what they calb 
Silt, at the Bottom of the Turfe- Moor, not only in this, but in other 
Parts of that large Tract of Fen- land extending from us into Lin- 
colnſbire one way, into Cambridgeſhire the other. There are no Marks 


ner Sir William Dugdale imagines. As to the Silt which in particu- 
lar is ſuppos'd to be a Mark of this: The Terreſtrial Matter which 
generally paſſes under that Name in that Part of the County, is re- 
ally no other than Sand, ſuch a Sand as is found as frequently in dig- 
ging into the Hills, and at greater Diſtance from Sea, as it is in that 


diſpoſed in the ſame natural State as it is in the High-lands. Thus 
for Inſtance in a Part of T horney-Fen : There is, 1. A Clayey Soil. 


the Manner of its Diſpoſal evidently ſhews, that 'tis of the ſame 


Account of the Turfe with us. ©3209 5 $176 

63. In the Turfe-pits at Northholm, tho' the Stratum of Turfe is fix 
Foot thick, they ſeldom take out any more than about two Foot of 
the uppermoſt Part of it; the lower Part of it being a moiſter and 
ſofter Turfe, and not ſo ſerviceable Fewel. The lower Part of the 
Turfe-Moor in many Places in the Fens, adjoining to that Part of 
Northamptonſhire , is by the Turfe-cutters cut into Pieces, they call 
Hods , which differ from thoſe called Twrfes in Figure, theſe being 
cut into Quadrels, thoſe into Paralelipides: as alſo in Smell; theſe 
emitting an offenſive SuIphureous Smell as they are burning. But 
they rarely cut any ſuch with us. In ſeveral Places, and particularly 
there where the lower Part of the Turfe-Stratum is impregnated 
with Sulphur, the upper Part of it conſiſts of a ſoft and friable 
Earthy Matter, with only a ſmall Mixture of Bitumen. The 
Roots and Stalks of Vegetables are found included in this upper as 
well as in the lower part of the Stratum. Lis called Seſs by the 
Turfe-cutters, who count it but a mean ſort of Fewel, compar'd 
with the hard Turfes. . 

64. From this Account of our Fen-land Turfe it appears how 
groundleſs is that Conceit of ſome otherwiſe Ingenious and Know- 
ing Perſons, that the Turfe or Peat with the Stratum of Mould at 
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ly cover'd this low and level Tract: or in part a Collection of the 
Slutch or Mud born down thither in Limes paſt by Land-Floods 
and depoſited there by the ſtagnant Water, in part a Putrefacti- 
on of the Plants that grew upon thoſe Places. Theſe Obſervations 
ſhew that it 1s not Mud, or any ſuch Earthy Matter as is uſually 
born down by Land-Floods that together with the Roots and Stalks 
FR of Herbs, &c. forms the Turfe-Stratum: but a real Bitumen. Nei- 
3 ther does the outmoſt Stratum with that of Turfe underneath it ap- 
pearat all like the Sediment of a large Pool or Lake (as ſome ima- 
giue the Fens were formerly) or the Remains of Inundations; For 
whatever were the Contents of theſe, they would fall and ſettle pro- 
miſcuouſly, all in one and the ſame Maſs: and would not conſtitute 
two ſuch diftin& Strata as we there behold. But to put this Que- 
ſtion beyond all Diſpute, I need only refer the Reader to what has 
been noted in 9. 57. ſupr. viz, that the very ſame Sort of Peat or 
Turfe that we here find in a flat low Tract that has been ſubject to 
Land-Floods, 1s elſewhere found in as great Plenty at the Tops and 
Sides of Mountains or High Hills which were never thus overflown ; 
and that with ſuch a Black Earth lying upon it, as is here in our Fens. 
And as the Strata in this Low Countrey and upon thoſe Hills are 
in the Matter they confift of, and in all other regards, except the 
Site, the very ſame ; ſo we cannot but conclude that they (the Stra- 
ta of Peat ) were formed at the ſame Time, that is, at the General 
Compilation of the Strata, and have not been produced fince, 
either here or there, by 1 know not what Inundations, or Deterra- 
tions. LEY | e 
65. As to Deterration, that is, that Devolution of Earth and 
Sand down from the Hills and higher Grounds upon the Lower, oc- 
caſioned by Rains: tis even in this Low Trac of Ground that lies 
at the Foot of a Hilly Countrey and has frequently been overflow'd 
by Land-Floods, not very conſiderable. The Surface in the upper 
1 Verge of the Fen- land, or in that part of it that lies neareſt to the 10 
Upland Hills as they are called, as alſo in that, adjoining to, or leſs 4 
remote from the Chanels of the overflowing Rivers, and likewiſe in ( 
that part of it, at and near the Bottoms of the ſmall Elevations of y 
Ground within this Diſtrict, appears to have been ſomewhat rais'd N 
and augmented by Earthy Matter waſh'd down to it from the Hills 
and higher Grounds by Rains and Land-Floods. But in the more 
remote and {till more Level Parts of this low Tra&, there has ſcarce 
been any ſenſible Addition of Matter made to the Surface. This ! 
have learn'd from Obſervations made in ſeveral parts of this Fen-land, | | 
tome of them by my ſelf, others by Perſons of ſufficient Curioſity | 
and Exactneſs. 22 cutting that calld the Twelve Foot Dyke which | 
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divides Burrow Great Common from Adventurers Land 'twas obſer- 
ved of the Soil on the Sides of it, that it was of a Redder Hue, and 
nigh Six Inches deeper at the upper End of that Dyke, which is that 
towards the High-lands, than it was at the Diſtance of about a Mile 
upon the lower part of it: and that the Deereaſe in its Depth was 
5 | gradual, 
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gradual, that is, it was ſhallower, by little and little, according to 
the Natural Deſcent of the Ground. HOLY 'E V7 30: Bay 
66. There are ſome other Places of the County befides the Fens 
that afford a Turfe very. little if at all interiour to that already de- 
ſcribed. Mears-Aſbby is one of theſe. I was firſt told of it by the 


Reverend Mr. Guetieres: and having compar d it with the Turfe of the 
Fens, I find it has the Colour and Conſiſtence of that, is conſtituted of 


a like ſort of Matter, and makes as bright and laſting a Fire. Tis 
found in a Moofy Slade, on the Eaſt ſide of the Town. The Piece 
I.made Tryal of lay at a Spit's Depth, within the Ground. They 
can hardly find any Bottom of the Moor, ſo that it ſeems to abound 


with Turfe, a Fewel that, however mean it may appear elſe-where, 


muſt needs be acceptable in that Neighbourhood, by Reaſon of the 
Scarcity of all other Fewel thereabouts. In the Lordſhip of Grafton- 
Juderwood is a Moory Place, affording, as I have been informed; a 
like ſort of Turfe to that at Mears- Aſhby. Fr 
67. In a Moory Place, almoſt at the Foot of a Hill, not far from 


Cold-Higham, has been digg d up a Stuff, ſo far as I remember of it, 
ſomewhat like to the Seſs already noted in g. 63. ſupr. but unlike to 


that which is truly and properly Peat-Earth or Turfe; its Bitumi- 
nous Part being very ſmall and inconſiderable. So that the Roots, 
thoſe of the bulkier Sort eſpecially, and other Vegetable Bodies en- 
cloſed in it, even thoſe at a Yard depth in the Earth; are much de- 
cay'd, and many of them perfectly rotted. And yet perhaps theſe 
Vegetable Bodies, particularly the Nuts that are found included in 
this Earth, were repoſited there not many Years fince; a Wood as 
the Neighbours relate having been formerly grown upon that Place , 


I ſuppole they mean, before ir was a Bog; for as it now is, tis whol- 
ly unfit for the Growth of Trees. Little Springs, it is true, do ſome- 


times ariſe upon the Sides, and at the Feet of Hills where were 
none before : And the Water of ſuch Springs obſtructed do make a 
Bog of the Earth about them. And if this was formerly the State 


of that Place, it will give ſome, appearance of Probability to that 
Account of theirs, of the Nuts, Oc. encloſed there. But indeed I 
have not yet ſufficiently inſormd my ſelf of the Condition of this 


Moory Place at Cold-Hizham: Nor do I certainly remember whe- 
ther it be the Earth of the outmoſt Stratum, or of that underneath it, 
that has been tried for Fewel there. If it be only the outmoſt Stra- 
tum, be it never ſo full of Roots, as indeed the Vegetable Stratum of 
Bogs is uſually throng d with them (the Water that thoſe Boggy Pla- 
ces are ſo plentifully ſfupply'd with, occationing a more than ordinary 
Plenty and Luxuriancy of that fort of Herbage that delights to grow 
in Bogs) yet, as I have found by Tryal, it will never burn like 
Turte, tho' as dry and well ordered as that. 
68. I the rather mention this particular to rectify a Miſtake of ſome, 
who think that our Peat or Turfe is no more than an ordinary Bogg- 
Earth. Whereas of the Bogs I have ſeen, I dare affirm, there is not 
one ina hundred that is ſuch a combuſtible Earth, if I may call it an 


Earth, 
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Earth, a8 that is. Tis true, the Earth, the Turf; or Sod of com- 


mon Bogs will hurg ; hut 'tis anly in ſuch manner as will apy dry 
Sod whatſgever. The Earth of the ardinary Bogs agrees with the 
Turfe or Peat in nathing, unlefs in containing 4 great many Fibrous 
Roots; but the greateſt Part of theſe, even thoſe of them that are 
found at the greateſt Nepth belong ta living Vegetables : whereas the 
Roots that are found encloſed in Turfe, are every one of them dead, 
and ordinarily lie in more uncertain Pirettions; not fo generally in a 
Perpengicylar one, as do the ather. Farther , the Colour and Con- 
fiſtence af ordinary Bog-Earth is like that of the Terreſtrial Matter 
adjoining to it. The Bogs in the Clay-land have an Earth of the 
Colour and Confiftence of the Clayey Soil, and under that a Clay 
like that of the mpredglid Ground adjacent to the Bog except that 
they both are fomewhat blacker, and looſer than the C 

Verges. So likewiſe for the Bogs in the Red-land Soil. 7 
different theſe are from that called Turfe in our Fen-land, may be 
ſeen by comparing the Deſcriptions of each. The Terreſtrial Mat- 
ter of tha? Bags is a Mixture of Vegetable Farth, with Clay or 


3 


Sand: that of Turfe a Bitumen. 


lay ypan the 


Now how 


69. The { urfe-pits, or Turfe-dykes; as they call them in the Fens; 


that have had ill the Tſe taken out of them to che uſual Depth, 


as Way filld with the graſſy Earth of the Turfe-dikes next to f 
them. Whe 


them. When they open a new one, the old one next to it is fill'd. 
One of theſe fill'd Dikes that had lain undiſturbed about panty 
Years, has been try'd for Turfe ; but there was none: The Eart 

that had been thrown into it was ſtill the ſame as at the firſt. There 
is uſyally left at the Bottom of theſe Pits , about two or three Spits 
Depth of the Turfe-Moor that was never open d. Upon ſuch a 
Foundation as this, it has been thought the Furfe- Earth will agajn 
grow in about Twenty Years, by 7 0 of the ſtringy Roots that 
are plays found in it*; but here we are aſſured thefe is no fuch 
thing. Indeed it is altogether as unlikely as that dead Roots ſhould 
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* 


grow: or admitting they did, this wou d not convert a /egetable Earth, g 


* Dr. Plots 
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as that js, into one that's Bitumiuaus, or into real Bitumen. Nat. Hiſt, of 


70. Some there are who incline to think, that in the Earth it ſelf 
there is a Vegetative Faculty: that the Turfe-pits in theſe and the like 
Moraſſy Grounds; have grown up and been repleniſhed with a like 
Sort of Terreſtrial Matter, as was taken out of them, by means gf 
that Vegetative Faculty: and that thereby the Surface of the Earth 
is in ſome Places augmented and rais'd. 'How this Vegetative Fa- 


culty 15 to be explain'd, I know not. Certain it is, that Earth ; of 


whatſoeyer Kind, is of it felf a fluggifh inactiye Matter: and Moves 
only as it is moyed by the Agency of Water, and Heat. If a Diſten- 

hon, or Intumeſcence of a Maſs of Earth, by means of Water infinu- 
ated into its Pores, is to be called a Vegetstion of it, then I own 
there is ſuch à thing. And indeed this is all the Myſtery in the Cafe 
of Bogs , of thofe where the Earth's natural Sufface is fomewhat 
raiſed into a piked Knob; or 2 wilds whereof we have ſeveral 
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Inſtances on the Sides of our Hills. In all thoſe Places there are la- 
tent Springs of ſo ſlow and languid a Motion, that they cannot break 
through the Maſs of Earth intervening betwixt them and the Sur- 
face, and make their way forth in a Stream or Current: But tho' un- 
able to do that, they, by inceſſantly infinuating into the Pores of the 


ſuperincumbent Earth, diſtend and elevate it, in the Manner abſerved. 
That the Earth of thoſe Bogs is abundantly charg'd with Water, ap- 
pears by their trembling, and ſquaſhing upon being jogged, or preſs d 
by the Foot. Nay, at the Tops of ſeveral of thoſe Bogs there are 


little Iſlands, if J may ſo call them, that are ſurrounded with a miry 
duskiſh Water, and that altho*: they do not float of themſelves, may 


be puſh'd:to and fro by a ſmall Impulſe. And that the Water is the 
only Cauſe of theſe ſmall Elevations is plain by this, that the Bog, 


being open d by Trenching, and the Water having thereby gained 


a free Outlet, ſubſides by little and little to a natural or ordinary 
Pitch. So that in ſhort the Earth of Bogs has in reality no more of 


a Vegetative Faculty, than has that of Ant-Hills. In both it is raiſed, 


in one by Water: in the other by thoſe little Animals. 
71. Some are apt to imagine, that the Bogs are augmented in Bulk 
and Subſtance, by .a great deal of new Matter ſuperadded to the 


old, by an Anal Putrefadion of the Vegetables that grew thereon. 


But this too is a Miſtake. When the Vegetables that grew: there, 
come to die and periſh; that Part of them which does not go off in 
Vapout, is only reſtored back to its original Bed of Earth., From 
that Bog Earth it Was drown; and to that it returns again; ſo can- 
not augment the Bulk of it. And at leaſt ſo much of Earthy Mat- 
ter aſcends in Vapour from the Plants alive and dead, as was ſhower'd 


down upon the Place in Rain. In Fact, of all the Bog-Earths I 


have view d, Lhave not ſeen ſo much as one that exhibits any greater 


Marks of ſuch a'Tearly Putrefadion, than the common Vegetable 
_ . Earth elſewhere exhibits. Was the uppermoſt Part of theſe Bogs, 
a2 Compilation, as has been imagined, of corrupted Vegetables in a 


Tearly Series, there wou'd doubtleſs have appear'd ſome Signs of it. 


Indeed the Elevation of theſe Bogs above the ordinary Surface is fo 
inconſiderable, that in the moſt obſervable Inſtances, I have never 
ſeen them ſurmounting the ſolid Ground about them, above twenty 


five Inches in Height; which is no more than may be eafil 
accounted for by the Earth's being glutted, and ſwelled with 
Water. Parhaps in ſome particular Bogs there is ſome Addition of 


| Earthy Matter made to them, by the rotting of the Vegetable 


Bodies that have accidentally been trodden down into thoſe Bogs by 
Cattel: and the like by other the like Accidents ; but this is a diffe- 


rent Caſe from that of that ſucceſſive Annual Encreaſe, which ſome 


have fancy c. 


72. Jo this Account of Turfe, and of the Earths ſuppos'd to be 


like to it, I may add the Deſcription of a Bituminons Earth that was 


found in digging of a Well at Thrup- Mandeville. It does not con- 
ſtitute an entire Stratum, but is found in pretty large Parcels diſper- 


ſedly 
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ſedly lodg'd in a Stratum of very black Clay. *Tis a friable or brit- 

tle Earth of a Soot-like Hue. It encloſes ſeveral ſmall Pieces of 
Coal: has a Coal-like Scent : and being laid on the Back of a Fire 
burns well. The Flame of a bluiſh Colour. It differs but little 
from that black Earth which 1s uſually found above the Coal, in the 


Coal-Countries, and is there called Cal-Smut, and Urry. The little 


Pieces of Coal that the Earth, Il am now deſcribing, contains, are 


of a Gloſs and Colour like to Kanal, rather than common Cal. There 


are alſo found encloſed in it a great many ſmall Sea-ſhells, and innu- 


merable very ſmall Fragments of the like Shels. They lie as thick 
in this Earth, as do the Roots and other Parts of Vegetables in the 
Turfe above deſcribed. Inſomuch that from the Reſemblance they 
bear to the white Part of Pigeons Excrements; the Earth thus in- 


ter mixed is there called Pidgeons-Earth. The more entire Shells are 


ſo thoroughly rotted, that in the ſlighteſt Touch they moulder. 
The like Earth is met with in digging in ſeveral other Places in the 
Lordſhip of T hrup- Mandeville. Is. „ 

73. Of the ſeveral Sorts of Farthy Matter that are naturally diſ- 
pos'd into Strata, I have already given an Account: What Altera- 


tions have been made in the ſaid Strata by Deterration, as tis calld; 


T ſhall more particularly conſider next. The Mutations made in the 
Earth's Surface by Deterration being ſo inconſiderable in that low) 


Fenny Tract *, it cannot well be expected they ſhould be more con- 


ſiderable in the higher or hilly Part of the County. There are two 


or three Inſtances with us that have been frequently made uſe of, to 


ſhew that the Hills, by the Means aforeſaid, have been much depreſs'd 
and lower'd, and the ſubjacent Plains and Valleys as much augmented 
and rais d; but upon no good Grounds, as Jam well aſſur'd, having 


caus d thoſe Places to be open'd by digging : Having look d into and 
examin'd them, and carefully noted all the Circumſtances of them. 
One of thoſe Inſtances Dr. Plot happen d to hear of, and has pub- 
liſn'd an Account of it T. He had it from Mr. Vheeler then Vicar 
of Sibertoſt in this County. The Account of it is to this Effect: 
That there is a Hill betwixt Sibertoft and Haxelbeech that obſtructed 
the Spectator's View from a Station at Shertoſt, fo much, about 80 
Years fince that not any part of Haxelbeech Steeple could be then 
diſcerned from that Station: And that in Eighty Years, Space the 


inter poſing Hill became ſo much lower, the Earth of the Top of it 


being waſh d away by Rain, that now the whole Body of the Stee- 
ple may be ſeen from thence. All the Parts of this Relation I have 


diligently enquir'd into and examin'd, and find it is all over a Miſtake : 
that there is now not above a Yard or two of the Top of Haxelbecch 


Steeple to be ſeen: and that very near as much of it ſtood expos d to 
view on the afore-ſaid Station a Hundred Years fince as there does 
74. Mr. Wheeler's Station was at the top of the Ground call'd the 
Lovg-Would, about! of a Mile S. E. of Sibertoft. A Petfon 'now 
ſtanding there, may ſee as Lhave faid, about Two Yardsof the Stee- 

ple 
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ple at Hazelbich. The Hill interpaßag betwixt the Spectator and 
the reſt of the Object, is in Vaſeby Field, particularly that call'd 
Serorge Hill, 3 Hill which has a pretty bread Plain at top ef it. That 
I might ſee hew much that Hill was actually decreaſed, I examin'd it 
in feyeral Places by digging, and eſpecially at the top, in the mid- 
dle, and nigh the bottom of it. I caus'd it to be digg d jntg chiefly 
in the Graſſy Part, on the North fide of it, that appearing te have 
been the Particular Place that interpoſed betwixt the Spectator and 
the Object. It had formerly been plow'd, apd now lies in Ridges 
and Furrows deſcending with the Hill; which being now ceyer d 
with Graſs, are called Layes or Leas. In the firſt digging , which 
was at or very near the Top of the Hill, there appear d a ſandy Soil 
Nine Inches deep: underneath that a ſandy Gravel; both the firſt 
and ſecond Stratum of a reddiſh Hue. About Bo Yards lower in 
the Hill, the Soil is but four Inches deep. That part of the Hill he- 


7 


low the ſecond place of digging had a ſteeper Deſcent than that a- 
bove it had. The Soil, and the Stratum underneath it, were like 
thoſe in the firſt Inſtance. In the third Place of digging, which was 
80 Yards ſtill lower in the Hill, at the lower end of the Leas, the 
Soil was Eight Inches deep. T wenty Yards below the End of the 
Leas, in a ſtill ſteeper Deſcent than any of the former, it was no 
more than Seven Inches deep; ſuch a kind of Sail as the former, 
but the lower part of it was ſamewhat ſtiffer, and by degrees he- 
came a Clayey Earth. Sixty Yards helow this, was ſuch a ſandy Soil 
gs the reſt, Eleven Inches deep, underneath it à not taugh Clay. 
The Deelination of the Ground to this laſt Place of digging was ab- 
fervably greater than of that deſcending into the Valley below it; 
for from this Place was a leiſurely Deſcent inte a Graſſy Valley. All 
the way downwards from the bottom of the Leas is a Graſſy Ground 
that has never been Plow'd. 1 tt HE 
75. Some part of this Hill is vow plow'd, and there is the ſame 
Valley with a like Declivity below that, as this. The Craſſer and 
Heavier Terreſtrial Matter that is now waſh'd dawn from that plaw'd 
part of the Hill, even that which is borne down by the ſtrongeſt and 
ſharpeſt Showers, is, in a manner, all gf it ſtay'd and lodg'd upen 
the Greenſad in the Grafly Valley below it, at or near that Part af the 
Valley which is at the ſame Diſtance from the top of the Hill, and 
has a like Declivity with that very Part of the Valley whereupon 
we made our laſt Iryal by digging. And we may theretare 
reaſonably conclude that the like Matter devolv'd from the 
Top of the Hill in that Part of it which was formerly plow'd, 
but is now Greenfod , was allo lodg d, in like manner, in that very 
Part of the Valley, or very near it. As to the lighter Earthy Mat- 
ter which is chiefly that of the Vegetable Kind, which is carry d 
down ſtill lower, and paſſes oft in part into the Brooks and Rivers, 
and ſo on: We are aſſur'd hy good Obſervation, that an equal Quan- 
tity of the like Matter is generally refunded back upon the Surface 
of the Hills in gentle Shawers, as Was devolv's from them by the 
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more violent Rains. Now ſuppoſe the outmoſt Stratum of this Hill 


was from Top to Bottom, all over it, originally of equal Thickneſs, 


which may reaſonably be ſuppos'd, then all that the upper Part of 
the Hill has loſt, and the lower Part of it has gaind in Height, is 
really not above five Inches; notwithſtanding the outmoſt Stratum 
of it is a Soil of the laxer Sort, and had been diſturbed by Plowing, 
no doubt, for many Years. 


76. The Decrement that has been fo much talk'd of by ſome, of a 


Hill betwixt Earls-Barton and Caſtle- Aſhby, is not more conſiderable 


than is that of the Hill in Naſeby Field. And fo likewiſe for that of 
2 Hill betwixt Would and Holcot. The Relations of theſe are much 


of the ſame Authority and Lenour as the former: and are no better 


grounded, as J have found by the like Enquiries and Searches, as 


were made about the former. For my part, upon theſe and fome 


other Obſervations I have made upon this Head, I cannot but readil 
conſent to it, that the whole Company of Reports of Hills that are 
lower, the Meaſure of a Church-Steeple, or the like, than they 
were about a 80 or 100 Years ago, may be put into the Liſts of 
vulgar Errours; they appearing to me to be really ſuch. 

77. The Summ ef our Oblervations here, with relation to this 
Head, is as follows. 


1. Of all our Hills, thoſe only whoſe Surfaces are ſtirr'd and di- 


ſturb'd by Plowing, and the hike, have the ſuperficial Parts of them 


by little and little wajh'd away by Rains, and by that means ſuffer a 


gradual Decrement; the reſt of them being cover'd over with Graſs, 


or other Herbage, (or, as we call it, with Greenſod) and having 


thereby their outmoſt Stratum ſcreen'd, and ſhelter'd, the Rains do 


not waſh off any Earthy Matter thence. 2. 
2. The Decrement of the Hills that are plow'd, ſuppoſing the 
Surface is in all of them yearly diſturbed by Plowing, and that at 
the ſame Time, and 1n the very fame Manner, is not in all the ſame; 
being greater in thoſe whoſe Declivity is greater, and in thoſe that 


have a Sandy Soil, or whoſe outmoſt Stratum conſiſts of a laxer and 


more moveable Sort of Matter. 


3. Of the Terreſtrial Matter waſh'd down from them, that of 
the heavier Sort, the Clayey Matter, ſmall Pebles, Sand, and the like, 


is lodged at or near the Foot of the Hills upon the ſubjacent Planes, 
where there any ſuch, and does not move far upon thoſe grafly 
Planes, thoſe etpecially whoſe Deſcent is very ſmall and leiſurely ; 


which is the Caſe of almoſt all the Hills that ſtand on the Sides of 


our larger Brooks and Rivers. There is-generally a Plane betwixt 
the Foot of them, and the Chanel of the River: and in the upper 
Part of that Plane, near the Roots of the Hills, that heavier Matter 
is lodged. 
4. The lighter Earthy Matter thus devolved from thoſe Hills by 
the Water of Rains, accompanies the Water till farther; but yet 
where the Plane is of large Extent, and withal has very little Decli- 
nation, there is only a ſmaller 8 of it that reaches the Chanels of 
| b the 
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the Brooks and Rivers: the: main of it is depoſited upon the Plane, and 
appears to be chiefly that of the Vegetable Kind by the more than 
ordinary Fertility of thoſe Planes. But it being ſpent in this man- 
ner upon the Herbage there, the Surface of the Plane 1s not at all 
augmented by it. I am fatisfy'd by Diggings I have caus'd to be 
made into the foreſaid Planes or Meadows, in divers Parts of the 
County, of the Truth of this Obſervation. The Soil or outmoſt 
Stratum of them, which is by ſome believ'd to be five or fix Foot 
thick, is really ſcarce any where more than a Foot. The Soil of 
Earls-Barton, and of Caftle- Aſhby Meadow, upon the Bank of the 
Nye is but fix Inches thick: that of Aldwinckle Meadow in the 
richeſt Part of it, Eleven: that of Eclon Meadow Ten Inches: that of 1 
Gretten upon the Weland nigh the Water-Mill, was but fix Inches. 1 
Below them all was a Bed of Clay. FFW 
5. As to the Hills which have a ſteeper Deſcent to the Brooks and 
Rivers, and no ſuch intermediate Plane; ( which is the Caſe eſpeci- 
ally of thoſe above our ſmaller Brooks and Rills) the Terreſtrial 
Matter devoly'd from them, is in great part carry'd down into the 
Chanels of the Rivers and Brooks that are ſo near the Roots of them ; 
but even the main of that does not move far. The coarſer Sand 
and Gravelly Matter ſinks down next way to the Bottom, and is lodg d 
in the Holes, and in the little Creeks or Sinuſes of the ſaid Chanels. 
6. The Terreſtrial Matter that's ſuſtain'd in the Water of out 
Brooks and Rivers, and moves along with it, even that of the Rvers 
that are much augmented by Land-Floods, that flow with great Ra- 
pidity and Violence, and have a very foul and turbid Water, is all 
of the lighter Sort: or elſe a heavier Matter in very ſmall Parts. 
This I have found by Experiments purpoſely made upon that Water, 
as alſo by the Contents of it, that have been left upon Buſhes, and 
the like Obſtacles, that chanc'd to lie in the direct way of its Cur- 
rent. To give one Inſtance by which we may form ſome Judgment 
of the reſt. The Terreſtrial Matter thus intercepted and lodg'd on a 
Buſh that lay in this Manner in the Chanel of the Rivulet Tſe, in that 
Part of it that had Clayey Fields on both Sides, confiſted of common 
Vegetable Earth, with a ſmall Mixture of a finer Sort of Clay, and 
ſome few exceeding ſmall Arenulæ, or Grains of Sand, fo ſmall that 
they were but juſt diſcernible by a Microſcope. 
78. We may inform ourſelves of the Meaſure and Quantity of 
Earthy and Sandy Matter thus devolved from many of our ordinary 
Fielden-Hills, by the following plain Obſervation. There are in 
many of our Hilly Fields, both in thofe of a Clayey and more cloſe, 
and 1n thoſe of a Sandy and laxer Surface, certain Plats, Parcels, or 
Strips of ancient Greenſod, that have never been open'd by the 
Plough, or other ways ; but are now, and have all along continu'd in 
the ſame State, as they were in at firſt ; as appears by ſeveralCircum- 
ſtances of them, and particularly the Form of their outmoſt Stratum; 
there are no Marks at all of Ridge and Furrow, not the leaſt Foot- 
ſteps of the Plough, or of the Spade upon it : and by the Colour of 


it, 
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joining Lillage-Land. And theſe in ſeveral Places lying intermixed 
with the Parcels of Lands that have been, or are now, in Tillage: 
deſcending as thoſe do from the Top, to the Bottom, of a Hill: and 
| having in all other Regards a like Situation with thoſe, we may, by 

comparing theſe with thoſe, be pretty certainly informed of what 
has been done upon the ſaid Hills by way of Deterration. This in ſe- 
veral Places I have done: and can no where find the Difference in 
Height, betwixt the Tillage Part of the Hill, and the other that has 
never been tilld, to be more than Eighteen Inches. 


* 


79. As to that other ſo much talk d of Alteration, which is call d 
a Converfion, or 7 ranſmutation of Eartby Matter into Stone, and 
which, by ſome Perſons, not ſufficiently acquainted with Nature, 


8 ment: I cannot find by my Obſervations here, there is any thing at 

5 all in it. This Tranſmutation, they imagine, is perform'd, by lit- 
tle and little, in a long Proceſs of Jime; but by what Agent or 
Means they ſcarce pretend to ſhew. Tis true we, in ſome Places, 
meet with an Earth that approaches the Solidity or Conſiſtence of 

S.tone; ſuch is the Saty Clay at Eaſt-Fardon, and elſewhere, and 
more eſpecially the Stoney Loam, and the Lamb-Earth, whereof in 
. 13. and 17. ſupr. as alſo the very hard Clay call'd Stone-Batch at 
= Peakirk: And which therefore thoſe Gentlemen wou'd offer as a Proof 

of their Hypotheſis ; this Work of Tranſmutation being in a man- 


that *tis as uſual a Proceſs of Nature to convert Stone into Earth : 
And that the Bodies in theſe and the like Inſtances had been formerly 
Stone, or more conſiſtent and ſolid than they now appear, and that 
they are now turning into Farth. Po 

80. Was it uſual with Nature to convert Earth and Sand, or a 
Matter that before was lax and incoherent into Stone, was there 


Superficial Part of the EARTH, ſo far as it is laid open to our 
View by Digging, we ſhould find the loweſt to be Stone of the ut- 
moſt Compactnets, thoſe above them ſomewhat leſs ſolid, or of a 
middle Temper betwixt Sand and Stone, thoſe ſtill higher in the Pit, 
or Quarry, of a ſtill laxer Body, and at length no other than mere 
Sand or Earth: or elſe the Gradaation inverted, the ſolideſt Strata 
lying uppermoſt, thoſe leſs conſiſtent next underneath them, and 
mere Earth or Sand at the Bottom. But indeed there 1s nothing cer- 
tain or conſtant, as to the Place or Situation of the Strata with 
reſpect of their Solidity or Conſiſtence. In ſome Places we have 
Strata of laxer Matter lying under thoſe of a more ſolid Body: in 
other Places the Reverſe of this. In ſome of our Quarries there are 


it, which is generally, if not always, blacker than is that of the ad- 


2 4 is ſupposd to happen almoſt every where, and occafionsgreat Amuſe- 


ner perfe&ed, ſay they, in ſuch Inſtances, and for this Reaſon the 
| Earths of this ſort are ſtil'd by them, ſemiconſoliadted and ſometimes 
petrified Earths. But indeed we may upon as good Grounds affirm, 


really any Agent appointed by Nature to produce this Effect, we 
might reaſonably expect, it would always act in ſome Order or Me- 
thod ; more particularly, that of the various Strata that compoſe this 
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Beds of Clay, Sand, or other laxer Matter, as well underneath as 


above thoſe of Stone. Thus in the Slate-pits at Eaſton, and Colly- 
weſton, as there are laxer Strata in the upper, ſo likewiſe in the lower 
Part of the Pits. In a Pit at Eaſton, next underneath the Strata of 
Slat-ſtone, is one of concreted Sand, or of Sand in a firmer and 
more confiftent Maſs : Next this Stratum, or adjoining to it under- 
neath, is a Stratum of the common Sort of Sand. Tis a like Caſe as 
to the Balls, Lumps, or Nodules, that are found included in the 
Strata: Some of them, and particularly the Geodes in Oxendon Gra- 
vel- pits, have an Earthy Matter in the Central Part, their Outſide 
is Stone: other of them, for Inſtance, the Marcaſite, in the Bed of 
Clay in Kettering Brick- pit, is exceeding hard in the Interiour Part 
of it, and by Degrees becomes leſs ſolid, or ſtill laxer or laxer, to 


the Exteriour or Surface, which is almoſt wholly Clay. Lumps or 
Nodules thus remarkably differing one from another, we ſometimes 


meet with in one and the ſame Pit; which alone is a plain Indication 
and ſufficient Proof, that there is no real Ground in Nature for that 
Doctrine of Tranſmutation. | 
81. But to come to a Concluſion. My Obſervations here have 
ſhew'd me, that the different Degrees of Confiſtence or Solidity in 
Earth and Stone are really owing to the natural Properties of the 
Matter they conſiſt of: That thoſe Earths that have a Mixture of 
Stoney Matter have a greater Degree of Conſiſtence, or nearer ap- 
proach the Solidity of Stone ; of this Kind 1s the Slaty Clay, and 


the Loam above-mention'd : That thoſe Stones which have an Ad- 


mixture of Earthy Matter, eſpecially if in greater Quantity, ſuch as 


the Stones that lye ſcatter d in the Fields, and have here the Name of 
Keal and Creach, have a leſſer Degree of Solidity ; all Earthy 


Matter whatſoever being naturally incapable of Coalition: That 


that ſort of Stone which conſiſts more entirely of Stoney Mat- 
ter, has a greater Degree of Solidity ; which is the Caſe of our or- 
dinary Quarry-Stone : and that therefore there can be no Tranſmu- 
tation of Earth into real Stone, unleſs the Earthy Matter be remoy'd, 


and a Stoney Matter placed in the room of it. Now there being no 
Agent or Power within the Earth, that is any way likely to effect 


this, we may reaſonably believe, this T ranſmutatzon is all a Fancy, 
and never really happens. oF DAT 
82. Nothing has ſo much countenanced that Opinion as 
thoſe Relations of T oads being found included in Stone. But not- 
withitanding the many Stories I have read and heard of Toads en- 


clos'd in the Subſtance of ſolid Stone, I could never yet meet with the 


Perſon who would aver to me he himſelf ſaw the Toad thus enclo- 
ſed, and had examin'd all the Circumſtances of the Thing fo far as 
to aſſure himſelf that the Toad was on all ſides included in Stone: 
that it did not lie in a natural Cavity of the Stone: and that there 
was no vifible Paſſage by which it might have got in there, howe- 
ever when younger and ſmaller than it was at the Lime of finding it. 
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b. 1. 

II the Terreſtrial Matter that is naturally diſpoſed into Stra- 
ta and of a Laxer Conſiſtence, in this I defign to treat of the Strata 
of Conſolidated Matter; eſpecially thoſe of Stone. I ſhall divide the 
Chapter into Two Parts. In the Firſt, I ſhall give an Account of the 


—— 
8 


— ] 


offers it ſelf, of conſidering the Inward Confitution and Strudure of 


the EARTH in a more particular Manner than I have yet 


done: I ſhall likewiſe here lay down my Obſervations of the Mine- 
ral Matter repoſited in the Bodies of the Strata; and particularly of 
that diſperſedly lodged there in ſingle Particles or in Grains: as alſo 
of that contained in the Intervalls of the ſolid Strata. In the Second, 
I ſhall ſpeak of the Stones in Leſſer Maſſes, or in Balls Lumps or 
Nodules, as well of thoſe of uncertain and Irregular Shape, ſuch as the 
Pyrite : as of thoſe that are of a more Regular, ſuch as the Sele- 
nites, Belemnites, &c. . . 3 

2. Moſt of the Obſervations that this Second Chapter conſiſts of 
have been made upon the Interiour Parts of the Earth expos d to 
view in the Quarrzes, My Method in taking them has been uſually 
this. Firſt I noted the Species, T hickneſs, Order, and other Circum- 
ſtances of all the Strata, beginning with the uppermoſt and fo pro- 
ceeding downwards to the Bottom of the Pit ; particularly the " ni 
ral Kinds or Varieties of Staze, the Uſes of each, and how each is 
afjected or wrought upon by Water, Froſt, or Heat: the Number of 
the Strata into which by means of Horixontal and Parallel Fiſſures it 
is divided: and the Zavenneſs or Inequality of the Surface of the 


Stratum: As alſo the Foreign Matter and Heterogeneous Bodies, eſpe- 


clally the Sea-ſbells, encloſed in the Stone. I then conſidered the Per- 
pendicular Fiſſures x, firſt taking notice of the 


Aving in the foregoing Chapter given an Account of all 


Stone in Strata, or in Larger Maſſes; deſcribing the ſeveral Varieties 
of it. And under this Head I ſhall take the Opportunity that here 


rger ones, the Gul ſes Or Gulfe-Foints 45 * What is meant by Perpendi- 
our Quarriers call them, if any ſuch appeared, ena e rer Seo 


that is, ſuch Interruptions or Intervals as ex- 
tend through the whole Pile of Strata, dividing 
it into ſundry Parcels or Stacks, which are called Poſts or Benches 
3 Cc 8 


in Dr. Woodward's Natural Hi- 
ſtory of the Earth, Pag. 10. 
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* By Quarry-Stone I mean the Stone * as it is diſpos d into Strata, and interrupt: 


by thie Quarriers: the Number and Dimenſuns of theſe Stacks of 


Stone: the Diſtance, the Capacity, the Extent, and T endency of the 
Gulfe-Foints ; a Repreſentation of which J have ſometimes taken in 
a Diagram, In the next place I took notice of the Leſſer Perpendi- 
cular Breaches or Intervals that divide only ſome of the Strata of the 
aforeſaid Stacks or Parcels of Quarry-Stone ; obſerving the _—_— 

el- 


dency of the two oppoſite Sides or Walls of both the Larger and 
ſer Perpendicular Intervals. As I took a particular Account of the 


Mineral Matter repoſited in the Strata, ſo likewiſe I did of that con- 
tend in He Fae... oo ions | 

3. That theſe and the like Obſervations, which to ſome may ſeem 
to be too particular and minute, are really of confiderable Uſe, will 
appear to any one who ſhall duly peruſe Dr. Woodward's Excellent 


Diſcourſe of the Earth and T erre$trial Bodies; where he will find 


ſome very important Inferences drawn from Obſervations of this 
kind; and that with great Clearneſs, and Strength. | 
And no County in England aftording a greater Variety of Quarry- 


Stone than this, or exceeding this in the Goodneſs and Plenty of it, 


upon that account it deſerves a more particular Confideration. To 


my own Obſervations: of the Natural Properties of the different 


Kinds of Quarry-Stone I have added the Experiences of the Maſons 


ſo far as I thought they were material, and might be rely'd upon. 


The Honourable Mr. Boyle, I remember, has ſomewhere told us, 
that he has learned more this way of one or two Maſons, than of 


AriFtotle, Pliny, or their Commentators — | 
4. But before I give an Account of the Quarry- 


find diſpos'd into Stra- | : 3 
_ in Ladd Fr Fiſſures, I ſhall enter a Deſcription of the 


EE 4 ſeveral Kinds. of it, without any Regard to the 
Manner of its Diſpoſal and Situation in the Earth. The ſeveral 
Kinds of it here in this County are, Sand- tone or Saxum Arenarium: 
FreeStone : Saxum Calcarium or Lime tone: RaggSone : Lapis Fiſſilis 
or Slate : and Marble; for ſome we have that deſerves that Title 
well enough. Theſe I have placed according to the Bulk of their 
Gritt or Grain; beginning with that of the coarſeſt, and going gra- 
dually on to that of the fineſt Grain; in the Order they are diſtribu- 
ted by Dr. Mood ward in that Account of Foſhls which is publiſhed 
in Dr. Harris's Lexicon I echnicum. The more conſiderable Varie- 
ties of each of theſe that this County affords I ſhall ſpeak of in the 
Order above-mentioned. 8  _. e 5 7 
5. I ſhall only firſt deſcribe an uncommon Sort of Stone which J 
call Gravel- Stone for the ſame Reaſon that the common Sand-Stone 
has its Name. It conſiſts for the main of Sand and Pebles of the lar- 
ger Size, ſuch as thoſe of ordinary Gravel. I hey are united into a 
very firm and ſolid Body by means of a Natural Cement of a finer 
Sort of Matter which appears to be compoſed partly of a fine Arena- 
ceous or Stoney Matter, and partly of Spar. This is the Deſcription 


of the Gravel-Stone which is found lying in Strata, or elſe in huge 


Lumps 
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Lumps in the Gravel-Pit at Egon, and is there uſed ſometimes for 
Foundation- Stones, and endures thus for many Years without the 
leaſt Decay. Cemented Maſſes of Gravel as hard almoſt as Flint are 
alſo dug up in the Gravel-Pits at Norboroagh and in that Neighbour- 
hood. The like are to be ſeen ſtanding out above the Surface on the 
Sides of the Street at Welford ; which are there call'd the Gravel- 
Rock. In the Gravel-Pit South-Eaſt of Desborough is a Stone which 
for Hardneſs, the Bulk of its Gritt, and its not being given to ſweat- 
ing, as tis call d, in a moiſt Air, would do excellently well, *tis ſup- 
pos d, for Mil- ones, did it rife in Maſſes of ſufficient Bulk. As they 
are, they perhaps may ſerve well enough for Quern-Hones. They 
conſiſt of a like fort of Matter with that of the looſe or inconcreted 
Gravel there. ä 


Variety as to Colour, and other Properties. Tis compoſed chiefly 


a middle Size, ſuch as that which is mentioned in Chap. 1. Part 2. 
9. 50. Lin. 17, H 18. in the Account of Sands. But becauſe the 
Name of Sand-Stone 1s here very ſeldom made uſe of ; and when it 
is, is not ſtrictly applied to the Sand whereunto I was willing to have 
reſtrain'd it: and becauſe the Stone of this Sort has uſually with us 
the Name of Free- ſtone, I ſhall therefore place it under the Head 


Varieties of it are really a Stone of the laxer Sort, are wrought 
more eaſily or freely, and are ſuſceptive of any regular Shape; from 
which Properties the Maſons ſeem to have borrow'd the Name of 
that ſort of Stone; for they call the Stone that has theſe Properties, 
2 Free-ſtone, whatſoever it is as to the Coarſeneſs or Fineneſs of its 
Grit or Grain. And I the rather do this, becauſe in this Work I ſhall 
= ſometimes have occaſion to make ule of that Term of Sand- ſtone in 
another, and that a more general, Senſe, zz. to diſtinguiſh all the 
S .tone that's compos d of a viſible Grit or Sand, from that which has 
a ſmoother Grain, ſuch as Limeſtone, Rags, and the reſt ; as all the 
Stone of a ſmoother Grain I have ſometimes comprized under the 
general Name of Ragg-ftone, When theſe two Terms are mention- 
ed 1n oppoſition to each other, they are always to be underſtood in 
this more general Senſe. N 
7. Under the Name of Free ſtone we ſhall therefore take in at leaſt 
two obſervable Varieties of Stone, one which is compoſed of Sand; 
ſuch is the Freeſtone of Halſton, Eydon, and ſome other Places: the 
other a Stone that to outward view conſiſts but very little of Sand. 
Inſtead of Sand, by which I here mean an uneaven angwulated Grit, it 
1s conſtituted for the main of a ſpherical Grit, if I may call it a Grit : 
or of ſmall Bodies that appear perfectly round, thoſe which are found 
in the ſame Maſs, uſually of the ſame Magnitude, and that exactly 
reſemble the Ova of ſeveral Fiſhes in their Koundneſs, Size, and other 
Properties. But of theſe hereafter in Chap. 3. Such is the Freeſtone 


cf 


6. Of the common Sand- Stone, which is a Species of Quarry- Stone 
of the largeſt Grit of any of the more common Sorts, there is a great 


of a Grit or Sand very like to that of the looſe or incoherent Sand of 


of Free- ſtone; which I may the more fitly do, by reaſon moſt of the 


% 
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of W Aden, and the Ancient Quarries of Barneck. The Stone of 


theſe two Places is only a Pile or Heap of thoſe Orbicular Bodies 
(come if not all of which are of as big or a bigger Size than the Sand 
that ordindfily conſtitutes the other Sort of Freeftone ) with a ſmall 


Mixture of Shells, and with juſt ſo much of a fine arenaceous Mat- 
ter, as ſerves to hold all together. Upon breaking the Stone, a brit- 


tler piece of it eſpecially, the orbicular Bodies ſeldom ſplit or break: 

They come out of the Cement entire, leaving behind them only an 

Impreffion of their Bulk and Figure. Sr 

8. The Colour of this fort of Free- ne, whereſoever it is 

found with us, 1s — white. The Matter of it fo ſoft, and 
« wires 1 oſs its Texture“, or Conſiſtence ſo lax, that it is eafily broken, cut, or 
the word Ter- ſa wn aſunder; in the Pit eſpecially. The Stone is ſo open, and po- 


ture upon this 


Sobje of rous that in Pavements it never ſweats (a valuable Property, above 


Quarry- Stones, 


Paacchd by ie all, in a Moiſter Air) excepting only certain Pieces of it that are cas d 
only theCom- Over with a Caſe of Stone of a cloſer Texture. A Plate of it an 
fitence ofthe Inch or two thick, with a little Water upon it, will be wetted 
— through in an inſtant; on this Account it is not ſo fit for the Copings 
of Walls, and for Water- Fables, as it is for Flooring and other U- 
ſes, where it lies leſs expos d to Rain and Snow. Walls that are 
coped with it are apt to decay in a ſhort time, as may be ſeen by ſe- 
veral Inſtances. But if it be well ſeaſon d, as the Maſons ſpeak, that 
is, perfectly clear d of that Humidity which is always found in it 


when tis juſt newly drawn out of the Earth, by being expoſed a 


due time to a dry Air, it becomes more cloſe and firm, and is of Ser- 
vice even for Water- I ables, and the like. Tis more ſubje& to be 
cruſted over with Moſs, having ſtood fome time in Walls, than a 
Stone of cloſer Subſtance. But this is prevented if the Walls are 
waſh'd over with white Lime, a Method that has been practiſed up- 
on the Free- ſtone in the Front of Boughton Houſe, a truly noble 


Structure. It is a durable Weather-ſtone if duly ſeaſon d: Other- 


wil? it is apt to flaw, break aſunder, and moulder in Froſt. Put 
into the Fire it burns away, by little and little, and will ſeldom fly 
or ſhatter ; unleſs it be ſome of thoſe Pieces that are full of Sea- 


ſhells. 'The more homogenous and uniform the Matter that this Free- 


ſtone conſiſts of; and particularly the freer it is from a Mixture of 
Shells, and other Extraneous Things of Bulk, the fitter it is for Car- 
ving. In theſe Regards the Free- ſtone of Ketton in Rutland, is ex- 
cellent : And I cannot forbear to mention it, tho belonging to ano- 
ther County. The admirable Sculpture in the Front of Drayton- 
Houle ; and eſpecially that of the Eagles, the Supporters of the Arms 
of the very Ancient and Honourable Family of the Mordants , that 
ſtand with their Wings expanded upon the Piers at the Entrance to 
that ſtately Structure, are a Proof of this. 

9. Of the Free: ſtone at Welden, which is of this round-gritted ſort, 
are I wo confiderable Varieties differing in the Compoſition or Con- 
ſiſtence of the Stone, according to their different Situation in the 
Earth. That of the Stratum above the Ragg is compos'd of Ova, 
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like that of Ketton, intermixt with a thouſand little Sea-fbel/s, and 
Fragments of Shells. This the Quarriers call a baſtard. Freeſtone. 
The nigher it hes to the Surface, the fofter and hollower (more po- 
rous) is the Stone. That of the Stratum below the Ragg , for thus 
it is diſpos'd in the Earth, has a whiter Caſt, 15} leſs full of Shells , 
Has a cloſer Texture, and is a better Weather-ſtone than the for- 
mer. *Tis wrought into the Squares or rectangular Solids that the 
Stone-Cutters call Aſbler; Which are placed in the Fronts of Hou- 
ſes. Not only the Groſs of Buildings. but Door-Caſes with their Pe- 
diments, Window-Frames and Corniſhes, Chimney-Shafts, Water-Ta- 


bles, Oc. are made of it, Tis alſo us'd for paving Rooms and Paſſages. 


Pipwell and Wakerly Stone-pits do, or have afforded ſuch a Free- 


ſtone as this of Welden. The Freeſtone of Stanian which I have 


ſeen in Ancient Buildings, by its Softneſs diſcovers it is rather a Free- 
ſtone than a Limeſtone or a Ragg; But yet 'tis unlike that of Wel. 


den, as having only a few of thoſe orbicular Bodies interſperſed 
amongſt the ordinary Matter of it, which is like that of Limeftone 
only of a coarſer Grain, and it has a laxer Compages. The Free- 
ſtone of Co grave, and ſome other Places are of this fort of Matter 
with ſcarce any Admixture of ſuch Spherical little Bodies as compoſe 
the main Bulk of the Welden Freeſtone. 1-2] 
Some of my Readers may here expect an Account of that call'd 
Kettering- ſtone by Dr. Hook in his Micrography, and from him by 
other Authors: A Freeſtone compos d, as is there obſerv d, of Ova; 
Kettermg being a noted Town in this County. But the Stone that 
Dr. Hook delcribd was from Ketton Quarry. in Rutland; as appears 
by a Sample of it preſerv'd in the Oxford Muſeum. Kettering in Nor- 
thamptonſbire affords not any of that kind of Stone. 


- F 


1I0. Our other ſort of Free ſtone conſiſting chietly of Sand, or of lit- 


tle Bodies reſembling Grains of Sand, is a rougher and harder Stone 
than that above deſcribed : And in working dullsand wears the Tools 
of the Stone-Cutters ſooner than that does ; yet its Texture is al- 
moſt as lax. They have a Freeſtone of this ſandy ſort at Eydlon. 


The Colour of it is reddiſh. Hinton Houſe, the neat and pleaſant 


Seat of the Courteous and Ingenious J. HaFings, Eſq; is built of it. 
"Tis uſed alſo for Window-Frames, Water-Tables, and other like U- 


ſes: And is a laſting Weather-Stone. One or more of the Courſes 
of Halſton Quarry are of this ſort of Stone, call'd indifferently ei- 
ther Redſtone or Freeſtone by the Stone-Cutters : The Former for its 


Colour, the Latter tor its Texture. It is wrought into all the ſame 
forts of Work as is that of Eydon; but is not fo good a Weather- 
ttone. In the ſame Quarry there are two Varieties of Stone, which 
may be fitly taken into the Head of Freeſtone of the Sand-like Grit. 


Firſt, that call d the {heater Grit, from its working ſomewhat finer 


than the ordinary Red-ſtone, or as ſome would have it, from its 
being of a Colour betwixt the Red-ftone and the white, as the com- 
mon Wheaten Bread of the Country is of a Colour betwixt the white 


D d 


and the brown Bread. ; this, becauſe it is finer and not ſo knotty as 
the 
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the Red - ſtone, is us d for making Balls for the Tops of Piers. The 


other Sort is call'd the Willen: ſtone, and is us d for Corniſhes and 
Chimney Pieces, and is a good fort of Paving Stone. . 


11. Nortbampton Field affords a Free ſtone of a like Kind with that 


of Eydon and Halſton, but of a lighter Colour. It is neat and dura- 
ble, and of a clear and uniform Matter, Moſt of the New Buildings 


of that Townare made of this ſort ofStone. One of the Strata in the 


Quarry called High-Delves at Mears- Aſbby has the Name of Free- 
ſtone, by way of Excellency, as it does not fret a Tool, like their 
ordinary coarſer Sand-ftone. Both its Colour and Texture 1s betwixt 


that of Weldon, and that of Halſton. Tis a Weather-ſtone : And is 
wrought into handſome Aſhler, Window-Caſes, Piers, H. The 


ordinary Red-ſtone of this, and Hund hill Quarry in the ſame Lord- 
ſhip is a Freeſtone too, ſuch as that of Eydon and Halſton. As is like- 


wile that of Litchborough, Ecton, Brixworth, and a great many other 


Stone Pits, of one or more of the Courſes there. But the vulgar 
Name of them is Redſtone from their Colour, without any Regard 
to the Grit or Texture. Thus the Soil of that Colour has the Name 
of Redland, neither of them Names that are very expreſſive of the 
Nature of the Things they ſtand for. The Redſtone of High. delves 


never fails in the Weather, and is therefore us'd at all the Water- 


Mill Heads from Billing down to Dodington. 5 | 

12. Sometimes we meet with a Stratum of Sandſtone of different 
Colours irregularly and uncertainly mix d in the ſame Body. There 
is of this varzegated Sort at Brixworth, Spratton and elſewhere. That 
of Spratton conſiſts, as it were, of Gray and Reddiſh little Lumps uni- 
ted or conjoined into one common Maſs. That of Brixworth of Iron- 


_ colour'd and Rediſh Pieces thus united. Tis there called the ſpeckled 
Stone. The Stone tho differing thus in Colour, yet differs not in the 


Size or Shape of its Grit: and in all parts of it hews alike ; which 
ſhews that the Colours of this particoloured Stone are owing only to 
a ſlight Tincture of ſome other Matter. WR rar 


13. The Limeſtone, as the Grain of it is finer, and its Texture 
firmer and cloſer than that of Freeſtone, comes next tobe conſider'd. 


By Limeſtone I do not mean any Stone whatever that will burn to 
Lime, but that only of common 


ſe. The Stone ofa finer Grain than 
this, viz. Raggſtone, Slate, and Marble will, with a ſtrong and intenſe 


Heat, all burn into Lime, and do indeed make a finer and ſtronger 


ſort than this. In the Weſtern Parts of the County the Lime made 


of Woodford Limeſtone is of Note. The Lime made at Wood-End 


nigh Blaxly is preferr'd to that of the Neighbouring Lime-Kilns. 
That of Cortenball, that of CaFle- Aſhby, and that of Rance,are eſteem- 
ed much in the Southern Parts ; as that of Maidwell, and that of 
Stanjan, are in the Northern. That of Eaſton nigh Stamford is of 
greateſt Note in all the Eaſtern Parts of the County. At Eaſton they 
throw by the meaner ſort of Limeſtone there called Rammel, which 
in other Places would be burnt for Lime, and burn only the choiceſt 


Limeſtone of their Quarries. Such is the Goodneſs of the Stone 
and 
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and the Cheapneſs of the Fewel there, and conſequently of the Lime 
as prevents the ſetting up of Lime - Kilns at Naſſington and ſome other 
of the Neighbouring Parts that have a good ſort of I. imeſtone. 

14. The ordinary Colour of our Limeſtone is White or Gray. We 
have ſome that 1s Blue and of as hard a Body as the Noted Limeſtone 
of Barrow in Leiceſterſhire. The Reaſon they ſo ſeldom burn it here, is 
the Dearneſs of their Firing. For the harder the Limeſtone the larger 
Quantity of Fewel is requir'd to burn it. Some of the Limeſtone is of a 
Clay-colour or Yellowith as it lies in the Earth; But it whitens in the 
® | Air, and in the Fire. As to the Texture or Compoſition of the Lime- 
| ſtone : it is firmer, as has been noted, than that of the Quarry-Stones 
above deſcribed. Tis not to be broken and cut like thoſe. In hewing it 
** is apter to fly in Pieces like Glaſs than to moulder into a Duſt-like 
Matter as thoſe do: So that the Maſons when they uſe it for Wall- 
ing, as at Wilbarſlon, Gretton, Maidwell, Rode, and in many other 

Places, do ſeldom more than hammer it ſo as to make it lye pretty 
true and eaven ; the hewing it is ſo very tedious. But in building 
with this ſort of Stone there is uſually this Advantage, that it natu- 
rally has a flat and eaven Bed, as the Maſons expreſs it. By Bed they 
mean the Horizontal Surface of the Stone as it lay in the Earth. If 
this be very eaven, they will frequently build up a Wall with the 
Limeſtone without any Mortar. 
15, The hardeſt Limeſtone, as they find by Experience at Corten- 
hall (a Place affording great variety of Limeitone ) and indeed in all 
other Places, burns to the ſtrongeſt Lime. The ſolideſt Limeſtone is 
that which conſiſts of the fineſt ſort of ordinary Stoney Matter with- 
out any Mixture of Earth; which as when alone and unmixed it is 
incapable of Coalition, and never naturally obtains the Solidity of 
Stone; ſo when intermix d with Stoney Matter, it renders the Coheſion 
of that Matter more or leſs weak and infirm, according to the greater 
or leſſer Quantity of it ſo intermix d. Thus the Limeſtone here of a 
dirty Clay- colour within as well as without, which has of all the 
largeſt Admixture of Earth, is of all the laxeſt, and the leaſt to be 
eſteemed for Lime. And as the greater Solidity of Limeſtone is ow- 
ing to the greater Fineneſs and Purity of it: ſo, no doubt, the purer , = 
the Lime and the finer the Parts of it, the more cloſely they will | 
combine, and the more ſolid and durable is the Mortar or Cement 
that they ſerve to make; as has already been obſerved in the like 
Caſes as to Loam and Sand. And thus we find it to be in Fact, as to 
Limeſtone. So in like manner for Alabaſter and Marble, which as 
they exceed the ordinary Limeſtone in the Fineneſs of Grain and in 
Hardneſs, fo likewiſe does the Calx or Lime that is made of them \ 
exceed that of common Limeſtone. The Calx of Alabaſter or Marble 
having been prepar'd and order'd as is uſual, becomes a Concrete 
well nigh as ſolid as the Alabaſter or Marble it was made of. There 
needs no more than a cloſe Aggregation of the Parts of that Alaba- 
ſter or Marble for producing that Effect. Which Aggregation is ef- 
angel dHoc 1 re 9 fected 
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fected by the mixing and tempering the Lime very well with Water; 
ſo that there remain no Molecule, or hard undiſſolved little Parcels : 
and that being done, permitting it to dry and ſettle, or to Sert as we 
vulgarly expreſs it. And this we find it will do when it has been per- 
fectly diſſolved, and its Pores are again free of the Water, to a Maſs 
almoſt as ſolid as the Body it originally conſtituted. 5 
16, Some of our Maſons affirm this as a Mark of a ſpecial Lime- 
Fone, that is, if when it is broken perpendicular to the Bed, there 
appear black or bluiſh Streaks on the Infide of it. And 'tis an Ob- 
ſervation of Uſe. The Streaks they mean are the Edges of Sea-ſhells ; 
- which of whatſoever kind will calcine very fine and white: And the 
Stones that encloſe them are uſually firm; which is a ſtill farther 
Commendation of that Sort of Stone for Lime. Dr. Wallace in his 
Hiſtory of Orkney (P. 461.) ſays, that whole Countrey is ſerv'd no 
other way with Lime than by Cockle-Shells burnt ; which he tells us 
makes a very fair Lime, and does very well in Plaifter. Thoſe flat 
and very hard Stones which we here call Pendle , eſpecially thoſe of 
them that are ſet thick with Shells muſt needs be very fit to make 
Lime of: and are indeed of no great Uſe any other way. The Pen- 
 dle-Stone is of fo cloſe a Body that it has preſerv'd ſome of thoſe 
Shells unalter'd and in their Native Colour, altho' they have lain 
there now above Four I houſand Years. TOON 19 JUDI. 
17. Spar in little Lumps incorporated in the Limeſtone is thought 
to be an Injury to it. Indeed in our ordinary Lime- Kilns it only burns 
black, and does not calcine: but with a ſtronger Heat it might 
doubtleſs be reduc'd to a Calx. And a Calx it would be of Value 
not only for a white and fine, but a ſtrong and durable Cement. 
Pieces of vitriſied Limeſtone | have met with in ſome of the Lime- 
Kilns here. They were thus vitrified by an accidental Intenſeneſs 
of the Fire in one or more places of the Kiln ; which was it every 
where equally.intenſe would turn all the whole Kiln of Limeſtone 
into a coarſe Glaſs. The Pieces thus alter d by the Fire had not any 
thing in them that was different from the reſt of the Bed; ſo that 
this Effect can be owing only to a more than ordinary Heat. 
18. The ordinary Diſtinction of the Lime- one with the Country- 
men here is this, that there is a fatter and a leuner Sort: And fo for 
the Lime that is made of them. The Crop or Kealy Lime-ſtone of 
MWilbar ton for Inſtance is accounted of the fatter : That of the lower 
Strata of the ſame Stone-Pit, of the leaner and harder Sort. That 
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they call the fatter Sort is uſually lefs white: Is ordinarily found in 
ſmaller Maſſes and nearer to the Surface than to the other: Appears 
to have more or lets. of Earth intermix d and incorporated with the 


Stony Matter of it: And does not make the beſt ſort ot Lime. The 
Lime that is made of it is more ſubject to cracking, ſo requires a 
greater Mixture of Sand in outward Work where it lies im the Wea- 
ther , and is fitter for plaſtering within Doors than it is for Build- 
ing. But amongſt the aden dne, for liming their Seed-Wheat the 
fatter or milder fort of Lime is in moſt Eſteem. The ſtronger Lime, 
unleſs 
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unleſs it be kill'd as they ſay, that is thoroughly Slak't; being apt 
to burn the Seed. | | Es 

19, Limeſtone in caſe it contains ſuch a Quantity of Salt, as 'tis 
generally ſuppos'd it does, is unlikely to be a laſting Weather-Stone, 
All I can fay of it from my Obſervations here, is, That in this Re- 
gard it is like the other ſorts of Quarry-Stone: Some of it bears the 


Weather very well, and ſome of it does not. In ſeveral Places, and par- 
ticularly at Gretton, is a Limeſtone that has ſtood a great many Vears 


in Fence- Walls without any ſenſible Decay: And being us'd for pitch- 
ing endures as well as the Pebles in the ſame Pavement. But the 
Limeſtone at Culworth, if we may judge by the Offal of it where- 
with they mend their Highways, endures not above three or four 
Years, and then moulders. As to the Aqua Calcit which is made of 
common Quich- Lime infus'd in Water, whoſe Virtues are aſcrib'd to 
a Salt that it contains : I have diligently ſought after its Salt, but 
could never yet diſcover any there. Mr. Lemery avers he could ne- 


ver find any Salt in Quicklime K. Was there any Salt in the Lime- - Lemery- 
ſtone it would doubtleſs be diſcoverable in the L. 

it. And therefore theſe Experiments will induce us to believe that 
Limeſtone is not ſo conſtantly and univerſally found impregnated 


ime that is made of 


with Salt as ſome have imagined : That the Sal calcarium, or Nitrum 
Murale, as it is call'd by an Ingenious Writer, Dr. Liter, who ſup- 


poſes it to be an Efflorence of Limeſtone, is indeed of another Ori- 


in: And that the Saxum Calcarium is no more impregnated with 
It, however one of a peculiar Species, than the Saxum Arenarium, 
or other common Quarry Stone. 
20. This ſort of Stone, the finer Pieces of it eſpecially, ſerves well in 


the Fire-Hearth of an Oven. But if any Water 1s ſprinkled upon it 


whilſt the Oven is heating, it is apt to fly; in like manner as do Flints 
when they are red hot, being ſprinkled with Water. 5 


21. The Ragg one exceeds the common Limeſtone both in Fine- 


neſs and Solidity. The finer ſort of Ragg is the hardeſt Stone that 


our Workmen cut, and is not to be wrought but with a Mallet and 
Chiſel, or the narrower Tools. But indeed all the Stone of ordina- 


ry ule for Building, which is not Freeſtone, or ſo ſoft as to be cut and 


wrought like that, in ſome Places here is call'd Ragg, as well as the 
Stone of a much finer Grain, and a firmer Texture, that is more pro- 

perly ſo called. Almoſt all over the Weſtern and Middle Part of the 
County there is ſcarce a Lordſhip without a Pit of the ordinary 
rougher Sort of Raggſftone. The common Colour of it is Reddiſh. 
In many Places there is a Red and Blue Raggftone in the ſame Quar- 


ry. The Strata of blueiſh Colour uſually lye loweſt. Some of the 


Strata conſiſt of a Mixture of Red and Blue, and ſometimes an 1ron- 
colour d Matter all in the ſame Maſs. In the Stone Pits Weſt of Def- 
borough there are Inſtances of this. The Blue is generally harder than 
the Red: The Ironcolour d Raggſtone than the Blue. The Red is 
frequently found vein d with an Iron-colour'd Marcaſite. The Stone- 


diggers ſeldom give the red Ragg-ſtone any other Name than that of 
| | E e e 
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Part of the County, e.g. at Crick, 1s a Grayith Raggſtone, a Colour 
not ſo common as the others are. The Stone in its Grit and Hard- 
nels is of Kin to that call'd Pendle ; of which elſewhere. Chadflone, 
Caucote, and many other Places, eſpecially on the South Side of the 
River Nyne, afford an uſeful White Walling Stone; which may be 
placed either under this Head, or that of Limeſtone. Theſe as they 
are Stones of ordinary Uſe I ſhould pals by without any farther No- 
tice, was it not for the Sea-ſhells, and other extraneous Bodies of 
Vegetable as well as Animal Extract, that are found included in this 
as in other of the harder Kinds of Quarry-Stone. But of theſe in 
their proper Place. 1 5 TH Ir SH 

22. The Raggſione we have here of the finer Grain and firmer 
Texture, and particularly the Rance and Welden Raggſtone are ex- 
cellent in their Kind, ſurpaſſing all I have elſewhere ſeen of ſo mean 


an Appellation, and well deſerving the Name of Marbles for their 


Beauty and Luftre, when wrought to the Smoothneſs they are capa- 
ble of. The Ragg at Welden Quarry, for the Groſs or Ground of it, 


is Gray : The Intermixture it has is chiefly Blue. Many Sea-ſbells, 


eſpecially thoſe of the larger and more taper Twrbinated Sort are 
found included therein; tho not fo many as in the Rance Ragg- 
ſtone. With theſe are incloſed here and there a Belemmites, a Conical 
Stone thus intit'led by the Naturalifts : As alſo Balls and Plates of a 
pellucid Spar. In the Church at Dean there is a Noble Sepulchral 


Monument of this Melden Stone. The Window Sls, and Chimney- 
Piece, in one of the Rooms in Mr. Bridges's Houle at Barton, are of 


Welden Ragg, and indeed the beſt Pieces of it I have any where 
ſeen. They have a bright and beautiful Gloſs hike that of the fineſt 
Marble. Beſides the pleaſing Variety in the Colour of the Stone 
which 1s Gray ſpotted or vein'd with Blue, it has yet another and that 
a greater Ornament, as encloſing a multitude of Turbinated Shells 
of the ſmaller fort, ſome with a broader, others with a narrowerand 
ſharper Spire, as alſo Spikes and Teeth of Sea-Urchins, and Aſteriæ 
or Star- Stones, in a Situation that ſnews them to the beſt Advantage. 
All of which have receiv'd a Poliſh as elegant as can be wiſh'd, the 
Shells as well as the reſt ; the Cavities of them having been com- 
pleatly fill'd with the ſame Stoney Matter as that which conftitutes 
the Body of the Stratum, and which is ſo firmly accreted to the 

Outſide of the Shells. The Shells enclos'd in this ſort of Stone do 
ſometimes fly out as they are cutting it ; But the Hollows they leave 


are ſo neatly filld up by the Stonecutters with an Artificial Paſt that 


they are ſcarce any Blemiſh to the Stone. | : 
23. Rance 
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23. Rance Ragg, a Stone very much eſteem'd in this Countrey, 
contains a beautiful variety of Shells, of both the Bivalve and Tur- 


binated Sorts : as alſo Flaors of ſo firm a Texture, that they flaw not 
in the poliſhing. Of the Foreign Bodies encloſed in it, the Bivalve 
Shells are moſt numerous. They uſually lye flat-ways in the Bed. 
The Sparry Balls, the Cockles, the Turbinated Shells, and other re- 
oularly figur'd Bodies promiſcuouſly blended as they are with the or- 
dinary Matter of the Stone, do make a very agreeable Mixture. Se- 
veral of the Beſt Houſes of this County have this Sort of Stone for 


Chimney-Pieces and Window- Tables. There is a Chimney-Piece 
with elegant Columns of it at Stoke-Park Houſe, the Seat of the Wor- 


ſhipful Fr. Arundel] Eſquire. The like in the Honourable Lord Fames 
Ruſſel's Houſe at Mardwell. In Mr. Ayris's Houſe at Adſton, at 
Pieces of it : And it has been ſent for to a much greater Diſtance; tho' 
the Carriage is all by Land. There is a very ſtately Monument made 
of this Stone at Heel, and in ſome other Churches. Out of Stan- 


the Diſtance of Twenty Miles from the Quarry, there are handſome 


wick Quarries they get a Raggſtone not inferior to that of Rance, if 


we may judge of it by the Monument of the laſt Stafford of Blather- 
wick, an ancient and honourable Family, which is of this Stanuicꝶ 
Stone, and 1s indeed a very beautiful Piece. | 


Dr. Plot's Deſcription of Rance Marble &, That it is of a , Plot. 


white and ſhining Grit, and ftriped red: And the Name which is 


given it in the Catalogue of the Rarities of the Aſbmolean Muſæ- 


um. viz. Marmor albo-rubeum Anglicanum, do not agree with this of 


Northamptonſhire. And from what other Place that Rance Marble, 


Natural Hiſt. 
of Stafford- 


ſhire, p. 174. 


of which there is a Pattern in that Muſeum, ſhould come, I know 


mat; ett 


24. If theStonedigg'dup at Charlton in Oxfordſhire, which by Dr. Plot 


is ſaid to be a very good fort of Nephiri, that is, a Marble ſet thick 


with Shells, which the Italiano have intituled Nephiri, merits that 
Name: Then that of Welden, and that of Rance with us are indeed 
very noble ones of the Nephir: kind; not for their Gloſs only, but 
their wonderful Variety, of Shells, in the Elegancy and Regularity 
of their Figure, exceeding any thing that can be done by Art. In 


that of Charlton is included only one fort of Cockle-Shell, and that 


of the coarſer and bulkier Kind: Theſe of ours are embeliſhed with 


ſeveral Species of Sea-ſbells, and particularly the neat ones of the 
Wreathed ſort : Not to mention the Star-ftones and other Elegancies 
they exhibit. 5 ET 

25. In Sir Robert Clerke's Houſe at Watford is a Chimney Piece of 
Marble, (tis ſuch at leaſt as wou'd have been admitted to the Name 
of an imperfect Marble by the ancient Naturaliſts) that was digg d 
up in one of Watford Grounds. In the Variety of the Figures it ex- 
hibits, and in its Gloſs and Arris it may be ſaid to equal if not ſur- 
pals all other Engliſb Marble. The like kind of Marble has been 
digg d up in Drayton Park. There was only a fingle Courſe of it 
which lay underneath an ordinary gray Stone: It takes a handſome 


Poliſh 
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Poliſh ; as appears by a Chimney Piece that was made of it, in one 
of the Rooms in Drayton Houſe. And underneath the Slate-Stone at 
Weſton-Flavel has been lately diſcovered a Stone of ſo fine a Grain as 
to be capable of a Poliſh. It has a dark Ground near black, ſpotted 
with Gray. Urchm Spikes, and other extraneous Bodies, are 1 

rated 1n 1t. 

26. The Stone of greateſt Note as to Fineneſs of Grain in all the 
IWeſtern Part of the County, is that from Culworty Nuarry, which is 
White: and that from Byfield Quarry, of a dark Colour, almoſt 
Black. Both of theſe may be wrought to a conſiderable Degree of 
Smoothneſs, ſo as nearly to approach a Poliſh. The Halls of moſt 


) are INCOTPO- 


of the Gentlemens Houſes in that Part of the County are paved with 


theſe two alternately ſet in Squares, in the uſual manner of paving 
with Black and White Marble; which theſe, thus ordered, very well 
reſemble. The Byfield Stone of the two has the firmeſt Texture , 


And 1s of a more equal Temper. Denford , Ringſted, and Caucote 


afford a white Stone for paving, not unlike that at Culworth, We 
have at Halſton a fine blue Ragg, the larger Pieces of which are us'd 


for Tomb-ſtones : the ſmaller for Pavement of Rooms. There are 


alſo made of it Whetſtones, for Chiſels, Plane-Irons, and the Tools 
of a like Edge. af eie eee 

27. The Stone here known by the Name of Pendle is a very hard, 
irregular, lumpiſh Stone, that does not hew well, but ſhatters with 
the Tool. The Colour of it is generally a Bluiſh Gray. It has a ſhi- 
ning Grain: and uſually a great many Sea-ſhells immerſed in the Bo- 
dy of it. That it will take a pretty handſome Poliſh, appears by ſome 
Pieces of it that I have now by me. In the Slate-Pits at Collyweſton 
they ſometimes dig up a hard broad Stone, there called Pendle, which 
does not cleave as their Slate does; but is fit for the Painters Uſe, 


for the grinding their Colours, and has been thus uſed at Stamford; 


* 


Mullers are prepared. e 

At Midleion nigh Cotingbam, at Carlton, Wilbarſton, and elſewhere 
in the County are digg'd up S$lab-Stones, as they call them, that is, 
Stones very thin for their large Extent, and as hard as Pendle, by 
which Name they are alſo called. In ſome Places here they are found 


very near the Surface. We make uſe of them for Fences for Grounds, 
being ſet Edgeways. Some of the faireſt and largeſt | have ſeen of the 


being levigated firſt with Water and Sand inthe ſame manner as their 


Kind are thus ſet for a Mound to a Green Place below the Hall 
at Midleton. And at Cliff there are of 'em very large. One I 


meaſur d there that was Nine Feet in Length, Four Feet Eight 
Inches in Breadth; and yet only Five Inches in Thickneſs. 
In the Stone-Pit at Pzsford is dug up a broad Stone that riſes, as 
the Diggers expreſs it, with a Head and a Bed, that is, an euven 
Side or Edge, and an eaven Surface: Inſomuch that they lay pretty 
handſome Floors of it ; which was it not naturally thus eaven they 
could not do, the Stone is ſo hard to cut. It alſo bears the Fire well 


and 


m 
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and is us d for Oven-Hearths. Some of theſe are nigh Eight Feet in 
Length, and Four in Bread ting. 1 
28. The Slate of this County is found either in thicker Strata, 
which being ſprinkled with Water and expoſed to Froſts, do readil 
cleave into ſuch thin and eaven Plates as are fit for covering the Rooks 
of Houſes : Or in thinner Strata which as they come out of the | 
Earth are immediately fit for that uſe, without the Preparation a- 5 
bove- mentioned. Of this laſt ſort there is digg d at Prsford, We- 
Fon-Flavel, and Piobely. That at Pichely is Sound, neat, and dura- 
ble. The Houſe belonging to the. Vicarage there, is ſlated with it, 
at the Direction and Expences of the truly generous Gentleman Wil- 
liam Waſhbourne, Eſq; the Proprietor of a beautiful Manſion, and a 
fair Eſtate in that pleaſant Place. n 
#; 29. For the other ſort, Colly-WeFton is of great and ancient Fame. 
N When Mr. Camden compil'd the Britannia, that is, about one hundred 
Years ſince, this Place was reſorted to for Slate, and a great Store of 
it digg d up by the neighbouring Inhabitants; as appears by his Ac- 
count of it: And perhaps the proper uſe of the Stone we now call 
dlate Stone was diſcover'd not long before that time. For in taking 
dovvn a part of the fine Houſe that was built there by Margaret 
Counteſs of Richmond, King Henry the VIIth's Mother, there were 
found built up in the Walls ſuch thick Pieces or Cakes of Slateſtone 
as they now cleave into Slate for covering; whence it's inferr'd the 
had not the uſe of preparing it as now they have. The natural Slate 
(if I may ſo call it) of which above, was probably put to that uſe 
of Covering, a long time before the Artificial ones were thought of. 
And Tiles, by what remains of the Roman Buildings, appear to beg 
of far greater Antiquity, as to that uſe, than either of them. 
30. The Lordſhip of Collyweſton has afforded, and is ſtill capable 
of affording, a great Quantity of Nateſtone. They dig the like Slate- 
ſtone in good plenty at Eaſton, and might do the ſame at Dudington, 
which are the Towns next adjoining to Collyweſton. So that this part 
of the County is plentifully ftock'd with it; ſo plentifully, that even 
the meaneſt Houſes of the Ton and Villages thereabouts are ſlated. 
A ſafe, ſtrong, and durable Covering it 1s, and ſo white and fine, 
when new eſpecially, that in a bright Day it very pleaſingly affects 
the Eye of a Traveller that has one of the Towns thus ſlated in his 
View. The Slateſtone digg d up at Eaſton has] think a finer Grain than 
that of Collyweſton, and is not ſo tender: But that of Collyweſton, as 
alſo that of Kirby, a place affording abundance of excellent Slate, do 
cleave into thinner Plates than that of Eaſton. The thinneſs of the _ 
Slate is a valuable Property in this Reſpect, that it is leſs burdenſome _ | 
to the Roof that it is laid upon. Up higher in the County on Duſton 
and Halſton Heaths, at Brackly and Aynho, they do, or may, dig Slate- 
{tone ; ſo that no part of the County is far diſtant from it. 
31. [have anticipated the Account of the Marble of this Coun- 
ty having plac'd it under the 1000 of Raggſtone in compliance with 
8 | | WY the 
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.* Ar Walden Lee inet uss ing thole very Kinds of Stone. The Quarries of 
a goodly Leu ane moſt ancient Note in all the Southern Parts of the 
Treat Diggings. Letana „ 3 3.» ae 43 4 . y | : . 
1b Vol. J. p. 9. & Me. lerne County are thoſe at Coſgrave, which have been digg d 


Edit. 


33. Sanjan Quarry is probably next to this in Antiquity. This 
has alſo the Marks of great Age in its ſpacious Hollows: And in the 


debumſted, now Peterborough Abbey, being built with Stone by King 


cou d ſearce draw one of them. The Abbeys of Ramſey, St. Ed- 
munds-Bury, and all the Structures of ancient Magnificence all there- 


came upto Pilllgute Hill Foot, is fo far true, that a great Quantity of 


The Pariſh Church of Stanjun, as alſo thoſe of Welden, Geddington, 


» r Nαπ¹ -e — ——————— — 


the cuſto mme Name of it here; che it certainly deſerves a better 
Title. The Ragg, or Marble of Melden, Rance, &c. the Reader 
will find deſcribed in 9. 22, 23, and 25, ſur. 


gu. The Huarrits at this time of chiefeſt Note with us, are thoſe 
of Halſton, Helmdon, Welden, and Rance. But heretofore we have 
had othervof high Efteem that have now little left but the Name of 
them. | Thoſe at Barneck where we now ſee many large Hollows co- 
vered over with Graſs, are undoubtedly the antienteſt of all theſe 
Parts. From hence King Wolfere Tetch'd Stones for the building Pe- 
ter borough Abbey; as Mr. Gunten has obſerved upon good Authority 
in his Hiſtory of the Church of Peterborough, p. 4. Therefore that 
Relation in the Commentary on the Carmen phaleucinm, F. Selden. that 
Bede firſt brought Building Stone into England I cannot allow; Me- 


Walfere about the Year 664. whereas Bede did not flouriſh till about 
720. Such was the immenſe Weight and Bigneſs of ſome of the 
Stones that were laid in the Foundation of that Monaſtery, as Hu- 
20 Albus, an early Writer of the Affairs of that place, acquaints us, 
« Prales oclo paria Boum oix unum traberent, that eight Pair of Oxen 


abouts, and to a great Diſtance, were built of Barneck Freeſtone ; for 
thus it is intitled in King Eduurd the Confeſfor's Charter to Ramſey 
Abbey: And that it was really a Freeſtone appears by the Works that 
ftill remain of it. The Tradition that at Pillſgate, a Village in 
Barnet Pariſh on the River Weland,there was formerly a Haven, that 


the Stone dug up in Barneck Quarry was in former times brought 
hither to be carried off by Water; fo that as long as that Quarry, or 
the occaſion for it lafted, it was a conſiderable Freſh-Water Haven. 


Stone digg d out of it, whereof the Churches thereabouts are built. 


Tegel, Dem, Weekly, Corby, Brigſtock, and Oakly parva , appear 
to have been all built out of Staxjan Quarry. But from whence the 
Stone that moſt of our Churches are built of, come, I muſt own I 

© © know not ; there being no Quarries now open afford- 


_- under Ground in the form of Caves or Vaults ; large 
Stacks of the Quarry-Stone being left ſtanding at due Diftances to 
ſupport the Roof. At Hal Hon was the Quarry of ancient Note in 
our Mid land Parts. The Hollows of the old Delves are large: And 
the Town's Name, as ſome would have it, implies the Antiquity of 
the Quarry; Halſton or Harleftone, for thus it is anciently wrote , de- 
rivingits ſelf from Harle the Saxon word to draw, and Stane, a Stone, 

a Name 
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a Name alluding, to the Buſineſs of the Quariers, than perhaps the 
principal Inhabitants. of that Place. On the Southern Bank of the 
Me, from Eafton- Manduit to Tichmanſb, for the Space of many 
liles, is a Range of handſome Churches, each with: a lofty Spire: 
Theſe we may reaſonably believe were built out of Quarries in that 
part of the County; which is til} well ſtored: with good Building= 
Stone. "GH Feri c 8036-111 
34. ſhall now lay down ſome General Obſervations which ſhall 
cloſe this Account of Quarry-Stone, All the Varieties and Kinds of 
Quarry- ſtone, the White, the Red, the Blue, and the reſt : 'Fhoſe 
that have a Grit, or are compos d of Sarid, and thoſe of a ſmooth 
Grain, altho ſo different in Colour, and in intennal Form, yet are con- 
ſtituted of the ſame common Matter, which: I call Arenaceaus, or or- 
dinary ſtonc y, Matter, the fame that Sand, that vulgarly call'd ſo, is com- 
pos d of; only not ſo pure and fo clear. This I infer from ſeveral 
Properties that they have in eommon; and particularly from the 
ſpecrfic Gravity of common Sand, which is as 2 f to 1, and that of the 
ſeveral ſorts of Quarry-Stone, which, as Dr. Mood nd has. obſervd 
of them under the Name of Sand ſtone, taking it in the largeſt Senſe, 
are little different, being generally to Water as 27 or 2 % to 1 where - . p. ,,, 
with my own Obſervations do very well agree. The Red, the Blue, ward's e 
and the other Colours approaching theſe, feem to be owing to a ſmall che earth, 7. 
Mixture of Earthy, Mineral, or Metallic Matter, with the Arenace- ** 
[4 ous. The Difference in internal Form is owing to the different Man- . 
ner of the coming together, and combining of the Arenaceous or 
| Stoney Particles. There appears to be no greater Difference, as to 
Form, betwixt Stone and Sand, I now ſpeak of the more common 
ſorts of both, than there is betwixt Water in a collected Body, and q 
Water in Drops, or in ſmall ſeparate Parcels : Or a Metal, e. gr. 
Lead, in Plates or Sheets, and the fame in Corns , ſuppoſe of ſmall 
Shot. Thus the Stoney or Arenaceous Matter, which is, in ſome 
Places here, found formed into a continuous or ſmoother Maſs which 
we call a Stratum of Limeſtone, or of Rage, is in other places found 
formed, by a different manner of Concretion, into many extremely 
little Pebles lying looſe and only contiguous to each other, which is 
what is vulgarly called Sand: And in ſome other Places, in the like 
little Pebles joyn d together, and conſolidated by a Stoney or Arena- 
ceous Matter of a like Form with that which compoſes the main 
Body of the Limeſtone and other Stones of a ſmoother Grain ; this 
is what we more ſtrictly call Sandſtone. 
1 35. The general Colour of the Quarry Stone with us is either Red- 
- diſh, or a Grayiſh White. In the Places affording Red-Stone there 
"= is ſeldom any that is White; in thoſe affording White-Stone not oft- 
= en any Red: But Blue-Stone is common te both. As the Sand 
= digg up here is for the moſt part of a Yellowiſh Red or of a Red- 
dith Hue, ſo likewiſe is the Sand-Stone. But we more frequently 
25 with Strata of White Sand, than we do with Sand- Stone of that 
| OlOur. f fe) | 
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* That thais 4 really an Admixture o'r „N 
of Ferreous Matter in ſome of our Quarry- ture of F eTTeous 


36. The Stone of a Smoot her Grain is generally of a Frrmer Tex- 
ture than that which has a Grit or is compos'd of Sand. And where- 
as it ſometimes happens, the Stone of a large Grit is as ſolid or ſo- 

lider than that of a ſmooth Grain, it owes that its Solidity to the 
Mediation of a fine Arenaceous or Stoney Matter which, as it were, 
agglutinates the ſeveral Grits or Corns of Sand. Of this the large- 
gritted Stone deſcribed in 2. 5. is a Proof. Some of the Strata of 
LAT 1270 Sand -Stone and Ragg-Stone here have ſuch a Mix- 

Matter as has given them a great- 


Stone, will be made very probable when er degree of Solidity than the Stones of a like 


I come to give an Account of that I call 
the Iron - coloured Marcaſite. ' 
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Kind without that Admixture : Others of them 
have Earthy Matter in a conſiderable Quantity 
intermix'd with the ordinary conſtituent Matter ; which gives 
them a leſs ſolid Texture than others of a like Kind and Deno- 
mination, that have little or no Intermixture of Earthy Matter. 
Theſe, tho' they have really a lefler Degree of Solidity, yet to out- 
ward Shew have as ſmooth a Grain and as cloſe a Texture as ſome 
that are more ſolid. So that here is another Inſtance of Stones of a 
ſmoother Grain that are not ſo firm as ſome that are leſs ſmooth. This 
is particularly obſervable in the Kealy Limeſtone deſcrib'd in g. 18. 
ſupr. The Solidity of one and the ſame Stone is not always the ſame in 
all Parts of it. In ſome Pieces I have ſeen of Barneck Freeſtone, e. gr. 
in an old Stone Coffin of this ſort of Stone in Caſtor Church-yard : in 
others of 'Sand-Stone, and particularly that of Creaton in a Wall of 
one of the Houfes there; Such is the difference in the Solidity of the 
ſeveral Parts of the Stone, that, the laxer parts of them having been 
diflolved and worn away by Frofts and Rain, and the firmer part of 
them only remaining, they look as if they had been ſcoop'd or bur- 
row d, in like manner almoſt as the Ground is in a Coney-Warren. 
37. And here alſo it may be noted, that tho? I have ſpoken of the 
Sandſtone, Raggſtone, and the other, as diſtinct Species of Stone, yet 
we mult not expect to find ſo exact a Diſtincfion between the ſeveral 
Species, as we do betwixt the Species of Animals or Vegetables. 
Theſe have certain and copſtant Characters belonging to them, by 
which one Species is diftinguiſh'd from another. But ſuch diſtinct 
Notes are not to be found in Stones. Thus, for Inſtance, our ordinary 
Limeſtone and Raggſtone are not to be diſtinguiſh'd by the Colour; 
both being often ot the ſame Colour. Then as to the Bigneſs of the 
Grit, or the greater or lefler Smoothneſs of the Grain; there being 
innumerable intermediate Variations of the Grit or Grain between a 
coarſer ſort of Limeſtone and a finer fort of Ragg, tis indifferent un- 
der which of the Denominations ſome of the Varieties are placed. 
Whereas 1n the ſeveral Species of Animals or Vegetables, there are 
not ſuch intermediate Variations, and the placing of them may be 
_ eaſily aſcertained. 7 7 5 . 
38. All the Kinds of Quarry-Stone above-mention'd, whilſt they 
lye in the Earth are moiſt, that is, have their Pores or Interſtices 


{ated or fill'd with Water. The Freeſtone conſiſting of orbicular 
Bodies 
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Bodies, and therefore having the greateſt Interſtices, is of any here 


the mofieF}. in the Earth. Whilſt they are thus moiſt they are laxer, 


and cut more eaſily : As they dry,they grow firmer and harder to cur. 


For which Reaſon our Stonecutters work them, the Harder Kinds of 
them eſpecially, upon the Spot, as ſoon as they are taken from the 


Quick Rock, to ſpeak with the Quarriers ; and whilſt they are moiſt. 


The lower Part of the Stratum is generally moiſter, and ſofter than 
the upper Part of it. The Workmen in ſawing the Blocks of Free- 


ſtone, are wont to enter the Saw upon the lower Surface of the Stra- 


tum; as it goes the moſt eaſily on in that Direction. And by this 
Softneſs, the Maſons can in many Quarries diſtinguiſh the nether 


Side of the Stratwm from the upper, tho they did not fee it lying in 


the Earth. One may indeed, by comparing the Softneſs, or Hard- 


neſs of the upper and nether Side of the Stratum, diſcover which of 


them lay uppermoſt many Years after the Stone's being taken up. 
9. Whilſt this Humidity remains in the Stone, the Stone is more 


ſubject to break aſunder and diſſolve in the time of Frog, and of its 


going away, than it is when that Humidity is evaporated. On this 


Account it is, that the Stone digg d up in any of the Autumn Months, 


and immediately built up into Walls, is in ſo much Danger of being 
ſpoil'd by Froſt : That dug up in the Spring Months, and built up 


dry in Summer, is more ſecure. Or if it be taken up in the Autumn 


or Vinter- Months, and is ſo ſpeedily and ſafely ſhelter'd all the freez- 


ing Seaſon that the Froſt ſhall not invade it, it may be uſed as 


ſecurely in Building, as that which is dug in the Spring, or Summer- 
Months. It 1s certainly not the digging the Stone in one particular 


Seaſon of the Year, as ſome have imagined, but the time of Building 
with it, or rather the Temper it is then in, as to Dryneſs or Moi- 


ſture, that renders it more or leſs durable in Structure. Here it is 


a general, and indeed a commendable Practice to dig all fort of 


Stone for Building (excepting only Slateſtone ) in the Spring or Early 
in the Summer; that being the likelieſt way to have it thoroughly 
dry, and to eſcape the Injuries of Froſt. But as to Nate tone which 


is of little or nouſe without the help of Froft, that is therefore digg'd in 


Autumn. And any Stone, long after it has been taken out of the Marry, 


if it be expoſed to Water, and is of ſo looſe a Compoſition as eafily to 


take it in, will be apt to flake, or moulder, after Frogs. For Wa- 
ter when. frozen, being rarified and extended to a greater Dimenfi- 
on than it had before, tis not at all ſtrange, that Stones, even very 
hard Stones, whoſe Pores are filld with Water, ſhou'd upon the freez- 


ing of the Water within its Pores, be, by degrees, looſen'd, broken 


in pieces, and diſſolv'd. . 
40. Some very Hard Stones we find are diſſolved upon being ex- 


manner diffoly'd, diſcloſe ſo much Salt as to be ſenſibly perceiv'd. 


poſed to a Humid Air only, without any Froft. Theſe are ſuch as 
have one or other Kind of Salt diſperſedly intermixd amongſt the 
Sand or other Matter that conſtitutes them: Some of them, in this 
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And 'tis owing to that faline Intermixture that they are thus diffoly'd. 
« There's no Man but muſt obſerve how apt all ſorts of Salts are to be 
©« wrought upon by Moi ure: How eaſily they liquate and run with it; 
and when theſe are drawn off and have deſerted the Lumps where- 
( dib they were incorporated, thoſe muſt moulder immediately, and fall 
w. Se Br. © aſunder of Courſe * . This Account Dr. Woodward gives of the 
Diſewſef diſſolving of the clodded Lumps of Earth that have Nitre, or other 
244. in Phll, Salts incorporated in them. And 'tis a like Caſe as to Maſſes of Stone 
Inne eg that have Mitre or any other Salt imbodied in it. Tis alſo a like 
Caſe as to Stone that is not naturally or originally impregnated with 
Salt, but becomes ſo afterwards. . In the Walls of many Larders 
and Dayries, on the outſide of them a little above the Ground, I 
have frequently obſerved the Mortar of the Joints of the Stones, to 
a good depth within the Wall, almoſt quite gone, and the Stones worn 
away and eroded, as it were, into ſeveral Cells or Cavities , there 
only where a briny or ſaltiſb Liquor, from the ſalting Tables and 
Cheeſe-prefles within, had drain d down into the Wall. "Theſe pla- 
ces are reſorted to much by Pigeons, for the ſake without doubt of a 
Salt which they find there. But that they pick out the Mortar from 
betwixt the Stones, and alſo make thoſe Hollows in the Stone is a 
Miſtake. This is effected chiefly by the Saline Laquors that have 
ſoak'd into the Wall ; theſe relaxing the Mortar and the Stones : 
And by Froſt and Rain diſſolving and bearing off the relaxed Parts 
ff! ̃²⅛ÜV— 8 

41. Dr. Plot informs us, that the Stone about T etſworth in Oxſord- 
} Nat. Hit. ſbire, there called Maume +, and that alſo called Glum- metal about 
Chg Bradwall in Staffordſhire! ||, a Stone as hard to dig as any Rock; are 
yer dre yet ſo mollify d with the Air, Rain, and Froſt, that they run as if 
fraſbne, Ch. they were a natural Lime: And he would have them laid upon the 
+5+ Fields, and employ'd in improving and mending them, much rather 
than in the Highways. This very Uſe we have ſometimes here made 
of the hard rugged Stones at Caucote called Hubs; which upon being 
expoſed to Wet and Froſt, do break and moulder, as do the Maume 
and Glum metal above- mentioned. For the Highways, it is plain, 
they would not be very proper. But in the Fields they muſt needs 
be very near as ſerviceable as Lime : And have this Advantage in 
them, that diſſolving of themſelves, as it were, into Lime, they 
ſave the Charge of being burnt to it. Thelike Uſe I preſume may 
be made of the hard rough ſort of Stones that lye above the Slate- 
ſtone at Kirby, which are now only uſed for the Highways, where 
having lain a Year or two they are, as twere, rotted, and in the Win- 

ter do Slake, as they ſay, like Lime. N 
42. Such a mouldering Stone as that at Caucotẽ and Kirby is ſome 
part of the Stone of C grave Quarries, particularly that of the fourth 
Stratum, there called the Hard Ragg. It waſtes very much in Wa- 
ter, as I found accidentally in an Hydroſtatick Trial of it. Corpuſ- 
cles went off from it ſuſpended in a Veſſel of Water, in Lines like 
Threds, and ended directly; ſome of them jettedup above the 


ſurface 


». bd 
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ſurface of the Water; and that from ſome particular Pores inceſſant- q 
1y fo long as I held it there, which was nigh a quarter of an Hour. = 
Theſe Streams, if I may ſo call them, it emitted very copiouſly and 
briskly : And at the ſame time many Pieces moulder'd off from it 
in Flakes, and deſcended to the bottom of the Veſſel. I the rather 
mention this ſmall Obſervation ; becauſe perhaps it may be found a 


fit Tryal of Stones, with Reſpect to their mouldering away, or endu- 
ring in foul Weather and Froſt. „ 

43. It muſt needs be chiefly owing to a Salt embody'd in the Stone 

that the Harder Stones diſſolve upon being expos d to a Humid Air: 
But as to the ſofter Stones that ſo readily crumble to pieces and diflolve, - in 
having lain expos'd to the moiſt Air ot Winter, ſuch as are ſometimes j. 
plow'd up in the Field on the North-fide of Blatherwick, which in a 
ſhort time moulder and become like Dirt; theſe in all Iikelyhood have 
a pretty large Quantity of Earth intermixed with the Stoney Mat- 
ter, and to that 'tis owing that they diſſolve ſo ſoon. The Laxity of 
the Stone, and the dirty Colour of it within, as well as without, do 
intimate as much. ] he Earthy Matter it contains | take to be par- 
ticularly that of the Vegetable Kind, becauſe the Land, the finer as 
well as the more clotty fort, is ſo much improved upon a Solution of 
the Stone. The Stone we here call Creech, and alſo Keal, the upper- 
moſt Stratum of many of our (Quarries, is indeed all of it very like 
to that of Blatherwick in the Properties above-mentioned ; however 
it has a laxer Texture, and is more diſpoſed to moulder than is the 
Stone of the lower Strata, and by other Marks it appears to have a 
conſiderable Mixture of Earthy Matter. Tis ſo common a thing 
for a Stratum of Clay , and all other Earths in Strata, to partake of 
a like Kind of Matter to that which conſtitutes the Strata next above 
and below them, that it cannot be thought ſtrange that theſe Strata 
of Stones which always lye next under the Earthy Strata ſhould, 
at the Formation of them, have a mixture of the like kind of Mat- 
ter to what thele conſiſt of, and particularly of the ſame Vegetable 
Earth which is found here unmixt in the Superficial Stratum. Gf 
the Uſes of this Vegetable Intermixture, See Dr. Woodward's Na- 
tural Hiſtory, p. 238, &c. „ „ 

44. Having ſhewn, and in ſome meaſure explained, the Effects of 
Froft, and Maoiſture, in the Quarry-ftone : I ſhall now relate what 1 
have here obſerved of the Nature of the Quarry- ſtone in general with 
Regard to Fire or Heat. This, as it is an Agent of more ſubtle Parts, 
muſt needs be a more univerſal Di ſſolvent than Water is. And thus 
in Fact we find it to be with Relation to Stone. Even the firmeſt 
Stones cannot long withſtand the utmoſt Force of Fire: Whereas no 
kind of Stone is diffoluble in Water except ſuch as are impregnated 

with Salt, or have a pretty large Admixture of Earthy Matter. 
ThefollowingObſervation may ſeem to contradict what is ſaid above, 

but it really does not. We have here a ſort of Stone we call Fireflone ; for 

Inſtance, that of the firſt Stratum of the Stonepits belonging to the 


Pat- 


. 
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Parſonage at Crick, which will, as we commonly expreſs it, abide the 
Fire, but being expos'd to the Weather, decays in a few Years. By 
abiding the Fire is not meant that the Stone 1s not to be calcined, or 
made into a Lime in a Kiln : Tis only meant, that it will ſerve for 
 Fire-Hearths, or the like Uſes, without Damage there; to which 
Uſes the Stone, in this Inftance, is fitted by its great Solidity and 
Firmneſs: A Solidity ſo great, that the Fire entring the Interflices of 
the Stone on one Side only, does not, be it never ſo vehement, even 
in Ovens, impair the Stone. And yet notwithſtanding this its Soli- 
dity, it in a ſhort time diſſolves and crumbles all to Pieces, being ſet 
for Border-Stones. or in Mill-dam Walls, as having in all likelihood 
ſome Kind of Salt embody'd in it, which being unlock'd and looſen'd 
by the Particles of Water, and thoſe of Froſt, on almoſt every Side 


inſinuating into the Stone, the Stone of courſe diſſolves and crumbles. 


2 
pl * 
Ly 3 


The Salt will well enough ſuſtain the Efforts of Fire, but it naturally 
melts in Moiſture, and goes off along with that, to the Ruin of the 
Stone, which is thus robb'd of a Part of its conſtituent Matter, and 
whoſe Conſiſtence is by this means weaken d and deſtroy'd. 
45. Let the Stones that are for Oven-Hearths, as alſo thoſe that 
are to undergo a great Streſs of Weather, be ſet Edge- ways, or Sur- 
bedded, as the Maſons ſpeak , that is, the Poſition they had in the 
Earth inverted ; whereas they lay in the Earth with their Broad Sides 
in or near an Horizontal Plain, be they now placed the contrary 
way, and they will the beſt endure, we obſerve, the Fire and Wea- 
ther too; provided there be no natural Tendency in the Stones thus 
ſurbedded, ſuch as in Coal, or Slate- Stone, to cleave or break accord- 
ing to the Plat, or broad Part of the Stone. The Reaſon why it 
bears the Fire and Weather ſo much better in that Poſition, ſeems to 
be this. Whilſt it lay in the Earth there was a ſubtle Vapour almoſt 
conſtantly pervading it, that Vapour, whereof more at large elfe- 
where, that makes its way up directly thro” the Strata of Stone and 
the reſt, the laxer ones eſpecially to the Earth's Surface, diametrical- 
ly paſſing theſe Strata in greater or lefler Quantity. This Vapour 
thus inceſſantly paſſing the Interſtices of the Strata, particularly thoſe 
of the Stone we are now ſpeaking of, has by little and little detached 
and bore off along with it the looſe and moveable Matter occuring in 
its Paſſage; by which means the Interſtices of the Stone have been 
enlarged. Its Paſſage is, as T have ſaid, is diametrical to the Site of the 
Stratum: So that from the nether to the upper Surface of the Stra- 
tum are more open and pervious Ducts or Tendences than occur the 
other way, that is, in a Direction parallel to the Site of the 
Stratum; And therefore the Stone being ſet edgeways, as above- 
mentioned, the Particles of Heat, and fo for thoſe of Water and 
of Froſt, are not fo readily and copiouſly admitted into it, as they 
would have been, had it had a contrary Poſition; and contequently 1 
the Stone thus ſet is more laſting, and Crviceable. T 
46. Tis a requiſite Qualification both for Fire- ſtone and Weatber- 
Kone, that they contain no Marcaſites, Iron- like Veins, or other Ex- 
| traneous 
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traneous Bodies: Or if they contain any ſuch, that the Sand or o- 
ther ordinary Matter of the Stone be cloſely accreted to the Sides of 


them. A Fire-Hearth of the ſofter Sandſtone, e. gr. that of Maid- 
well, and that digg d up in Desborough Town, if of a clear uniform 
Matter, endures as long as a much harder Stone that has many of 
thoſe Iron-like Veins in it not very cloſely cemented to the reſt of the 
Stone, But the harder Stones, ſuch as the Slabs at Pisſord, are for 
moſt part the moſt laſting Fireſtones. 


47. There is a great Variety of Foreign Bodies encloſed in the 


Strata of Quarry Stone in ſome Places. For Inſtance, in the loweſt 
Stratum of one of Halſton Quarries I have obſerved the Pyrit t here 
called Knots and Pins, ſmall Pebles, Lumps of Spar, Belemnite, as 
alſo Fragments of Wood, and the Shells of Sea-ſhell Fiſh, all theſe 


diverſe Kinds of Bodies, incorporated in one and the ſame Stratum of 
Stone. Of all theſe the Stone-Cutters make the greateſt Complaints 
of the Pyritæ, and the Pieces of Wood: The former for their Hard- 


neſs, the latter for their leaving ſcurvy Hollows in the Stone upon 
working it. 415 . 
48. I have here and there in the foregoing Paragraphs occafionally 


mention d ſomewhat about the Grain of Stone, and in ?. 4.7. ſupra, of 
certain Anots, as they are called, that are ſometimes found encloſed 
therein: But J hope no one will from hence make ſuch an abſurd In- 
& ference that the Formation of Stones is analogous to the Growth of 


Vegetables. As to the Grain of the Stone (as it is termed) accord- 
ing to which it more readily cleaves or runs: In thoſe that have ſuch 
a Grain (for fome have none) its direction is uſually parellel to the 
Plat or broad fide of the Stratum. Such is the Grain of the Slate- 


ſtone at Kirby, and elſewhere: As alſo of the Raggſtone in ſeveral 
places; the Strata of it, dividing into two or more broad Pieces in 
certain obſcure Horizontal Clefts, which ſometimes are viſible, the 


Stone having been raiſed and taken out of the Earth ; but were not 
ſo before. The hard Red Ragg at Maidwell, will cleave that way 
with Wedges, the other way it will not. In the Freeſtone at Eydon, 
and that at Welden, there are none of theſe natural Tendencies, or 


Runs: In that of Mears-Aſbby there are. Dr. Plot in his Natural 


Hiſtory of Staffordſhire , ch. 4. b. 31. mentions a reddiſh building 
Stone that had a Grain perpendicular to the plain of the Horizon. 
But this Stone, I ſuppoſe, was a Stratum, or a part of a Stratum 
whole original Poſition in the Earth had been inverted, that is, from 
an Horizontal it had been forced into a perpendicular Poſture, at 
the time of the general Diſruption and Diflocation of the Strata. | 
goon ſay that I ever met with the like Inſtance in Northampton- 
Ire. 

49. The Stone here called Rammel or Kea), has a very uncertain 
and irregular Grain, if one may call it a Grain; I mean that Variety 
of it which at the firſt appears an entire Stratum; but having lain 
for ſome time expoſed in the Front of the Pit, or having been ſtruck 
and ſhaken by the Tools of the 3 diſcovers a great ma- 

h ny 
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ny Cracks or Flaus running this way and that, with all imaginable 
Uncertainty. And hence the irregular Pieces that the Stratum breaks 
into upon being rais d. This is the State of the Kealy Stone of a 
Stonepit I have view'd at Brixworth, and of ſome other Stonepits. 
But for the moſt part it is found in ſmall and irregular Maſſes, lying 
Rubbiſh-like, confuſedly and at random, which together conftitute a 
Stratum: not in one entire Stratum as is the Sandſtone and Ragg, 
50. Even the meaner Houſes of the more ordinary Towns for ſe- 
veral pretty large Tra&s of the County, At Aldrington and there- 
abouts, all about Northampton, and Wiellingborough, at Wansford, 
Kings-Cliff, &c. in that Part of the County, From Oundle on both 
ſides of the River up to T brag, have Walls built all of Stone: a 
neat, ſecure, and commodious way of Building, deny d to ſome o- 
ther Counties. All the way from Aynbo to Paſton, that is, from one 
end of the County to the other, the Fens only excepted, we meet 
with Quarries ; here of White Stone, there of Red: Here of Free- 
ſtone, there of Ragg. By which it appears how plentifully we are 
ſtor d with Quarryſtone. Juſt uncovering the Earth in ſome Places, 
they take up Stone that's every way fit for Building without almoſt 
any Labour of the Mafon ; the Stone being naturally in the Earth as 
if it lay in a Wall. Thus the Limeſtome which they ſome- 
times build with at Maidwell lies, and fome of the Stone at 
Over ſton. Some ot the Lordſhips are ſo far from a Scarcity 
of Stone, that they have Pits at a ſhort Diſtance of each other, af- 
fording Stone of two very different Colours, White and Red ; which 
are laid interchangeably, a Courſe of one, and a Courſe of the other 
in the Walls of their ordinary Buildings, and appear there pretty 
enough. In ſome Places we ſee a White and a Blue Stone thus inter- 
changeably placed : In others, all the three, a white, a blue, and a 
Red ſtone, in three Rows, alternately placed in the Walls. They are 
the eaſieſt ſupply d with Materials for Building in general at EaSon 
Jjuxta Stamford, at Colly-weſton, and thereabouts, of any Part of the 
County, perhaps of the whole Kingdom. They have building- 
Stone, Lime, and Slate at hand, and plenty of Wood too, juſt by them. 
51, Were there any ſure Indications of Stone: Could there be gi- 
ven, I mean, any certain Rules and Directions where to find a Stock 
or a Crop, as the Stone-Diggers call it, of uſeful Quarry-ſtone, in 
like manner as 1s pretended, with regard to Coal, yet in this County 
there is ſuch plenty of it almoſt every where, that there's no great 
need of ſuch Directions. And indeed I know of none that are much 
to be depended on; tho! tis certain the Signs whereby we may diſ- 
cover Stone are full out as infallible as are thoſe of Coal: And par- 
ticularly the Springs will be ſure to diſcover to us as much of one as 
of the other. Firſt therefore we may look into them: And ſhall 
find a great many of them here containing a confiderable Quantity 
of Stoney Matter. As this County is ftared more abundantly with 
Quarry-Stone than perhaps any other; ſo likewiſe is it with thoſe Ml 
called petrifying Waters, whoſe Contents are chiefly a ſtoney Matter 
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which they brought along with them out of the Bowels of the Earth. 


But as to this Indication I ſhall only at preſent ſay this, that we find ſuch 
Springs in thoſe parts of the County too, in which we no where meet 
with any thing but Clay, Loam, or Gravel, to the greateſt Depth 
we ever dig; fo that this can be no very concluſive one. Next we 
may look upon the Surface or a little below it, for that ſort of Stone 
we here call Creach or Keal ; which is as certain a forerunner of 


Sandſtone, or other Stone for Building as the black Earth call'd Urry 


is of Coal. And tis certain that in many Places there lies good build- 
ing Stone next underneath this ſcaly Stone: But again in many other 
Places there lies only Clay or Sand underneath it, for a great depth. 
52. Lam not to put an end to this Section of the Stone in Strata, 
or in larger Maſſes, until I have given ſome Account of the Hane- 


ſtone , and of the Chert or Crow-ſione, found here; theſe here with 
us being found in larger Maſſes than are uſually the ſtuney Nodules 


conſtitute entire Strata, as in ſame other Counties. The Honeftone , 


deſcribed in the ſecond Part of this Chapter; tho' not fo large as to 


as I call it, which we meet with here is uſually found in Gravel and 


particularly at Qxendon, tho' not very frequently there neither. It 
nearly agrees with Hone in the extreme Fineneſs of the Grain, and 


in Hardneſs ; which are the principal Marks whereby we diſtinguiſh 


that ſort of Stone. It has as fine a Grain as any Engliſo Marble, 
and equals it in Solidity: And would, I believe, be as. ſerviceable 
for ſetting Razors and other fine edged Inſtruments, as any Hone 
whatever, The Stone call d Chert or Crowſtone in Staffardfhire and 


Derbyſpire, where it is found in entire Strata, or in vaſt huge Pieces, 


is here more rarely to be met with, and in ſmaller Maſſes only; ſa 


rare it is here, that we have no Name for it, But comparing a Stone 


that I have found lodg'd in Clay at Oxendon, Crick, and elſewhere, in 
this County with the Chert of Derbyſhire, I perceive it has all the 
Marks and Properties of that, tis a whitiſh, ſmooth, and very hard 
Stone. It ſeems to conſiſt of a flinty Matter that has a ſmall Quan- 
tity of craſſer and darker Matter intermix'd with it; which is pra- 


bably the Reaſon that it is ſeldom or never found concreted into tuch 


Balls or Nodules as is the purer flinty Matter. It ſtrikes fire with 


Steel as Flint does; but it falls ſomewhat ſhort of the Flints Trag- 
ſparaney and Smoothneſs. Dr. Plot in his Hiſtory of Staffordſbire 


tells us.that this Stone will poliſh well, and that he has ſeen it in 


Rings. I have now by me ſeveral Pieces of it including Entrochi; 


theſe were plow d up in the Clayey Field at Oxendon. 
53. To this Account of the Stone in Strata may be fitly ſubjoined 


what I have noted here concerning Coal, becauſe it conſiſts of a con- 


ſolidated Matter, and is uſually found digeſted into Strata, as is the 
Quarry-ſtone above deſcribed ; yet, I know not upou what Occaſion, 
Coal has been taken in under the Head of Earths by moſt of the 
Writers on that Subject; as appears by Dr. Plot's Account of it in 
the Natural Hiſtory of Steffardſbire *. Tho' what has hitherto been 
diſeovered of Coal in this County is inconkderable as to the Quanti- 
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fordſbire, Ch. 3. 
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and elſewhere. Attempts have been made for it by digging or by 


ty of it ; yet I muſt not wholly paſs it by. Perhaps it may lead 


to further Tryals that may diſcover a large and uſeful Stock of it. 


Coal in ſmaller Maſſes has been found with us in ſeveral places in 
digging for Pits, Wells, and the like, in digging for Brick-earth, in 
a Ground nigh Cosbroo, : In digging for Wells at Pychely, Ha nnington, 
Houghton magna, Caſile- Aſhby , T iffeld , Stokepark-Houſe , Peakirk, 


boring at Finſbed, in Wortborp Lane, at Colly-weſton, T brup-mande- 
ville, Farninghoe, Wansford, and Dadford. And in all theſe Places, 
unleſs I think the two laſt, they met with Coal; ſome of it very 
good; particularly that at Mort horp, of which I have ſeen a Tryal 
in the Fire. And in ſome of the Places, a Coal-like black Moiſture 
was obſerved upon the Boring-Rods newly drawn out of the Earth. 
But at the beſt, there were only a few ſmall Maſſes of Coal diſper- 


ſedly lodged in a Bed of Clay, or a very thin and brittle Stratum 


of 1t. {] at + 
54. In digging a Well for the Reverend Mr. Wainumigbt at the 
above-mention'd 7 brup-mandeviilc, where the greateſt and moſt likely 


Attempts have been made, there occurred the following Signs or In- 


dications, as they are commonly thought to be, of Coal. 1. A 
Soty Earth, and a Stratum of a Black Sort of Clay having Parcels 
of that Sooty Earth, and ſome Specks of a Yellow Marcaſite, en- 
cloſed in it. The Sooty Earth is the fame with that which in the 


Coal Countries is called Coal-Sazet. 2. The Metalophytum of Olaus 


Wormius, according to Dr. Plot, in Nat. Hiſt. of Oxfordſhire, Chap. * 
b. 42. a Black Bituminous Subſtance burnt as Firing by ſome in Ox- 
fordſbire, as the ſame Author informs us. This of ours takes Fire as 
ſoon, or ſooner than the Coal of Medgebury, Will kindle with a 
Candle, and Flame. 3. A Bituminous Body ſomewhat like to Charr'd 
Wood, which will alſo burn. 4. A Vitriolic Marcaſite. Theſe 
three laſt were found in ſmall Males in the Stratum of Clay. 5. An 
Earth there called P:dgeon-Earth, which as Mr. Wainwright told 
me, 1s accounted a Sign of Coal in his Native Country , near the 
Coal-pits in Warwickſhire. A Deſcription of this Earth I have given 
D,, 93647 7 7M 


55. Theſe by ſome have been looked upon as infallible Sons of 


Coal: But to ſpeak my Mind with Freedom upon this Subject, they 
are not ſo much to be depended on, as ſome have imagined. The 
State of Coal, according to my Obſervations, with reſpect of the 


Terreſtrial and Mineral Matter that lies above it, is ſcarce in any two 


Places, tho' but a few Miles aſunder, fo much alike that we can with 


certainty infer from that Terreſtrial Matter there is Coal under- 


neath it. Within ſome Hills there is Coal, tho' not any of that Earth 
call'd Coal-Smnt, e. gr. in ſome of the Hills affording Coal nigh Cod- 
nor in Derbyſhire. In others there is Coal- Smut, or a Matter very like 
to it, e. gr. in the Banks of a little Torrent nigh Castleton in the 
Peak of Derbyſhire, and not any Coal ; as I am aflured by the Work- 


ers in the Lead-grooves there. It is ſo likewiſe as to the Minerals 
above- 
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above- mention d. To be ſhort, the State of Coal with refpect to the 
Terreſtrial Matter that lies above it, is no more conſtant thau that of 
Sand- ſtone and Ragg, whoſe Situation in the Earth is here under 
one, there under another ſort of Matter; and conſequently the Indi- 
cations above-recited, are abundantly more uncertain and conjectu- 
ral than is vulgarly believed. 1 

56. Thoſe who by certain Signs would diſcover the Places of 
Mines and Minerals, have alſo amongſt the reſt the following one , 
that the Barrener the Hill, the Better the Sign. If this be a certain 
Rule, then we of this County are to give to others, eſpecially the 
Northern ones, the Preeminence in this Regard ; as having few or 
no ſuch Barren Hills, as they have. For my own part, I incline to 


think, that Things are thus order d by the Viſe Diſpoſer of the ſeve- 
ral Parts of the Natural World: That the Counties of a Barrener 
Soil are enrich'd with Coal and Metals, that this is deſtitute of that 


Subterranean Treaſure, but endow'd with a more Fertile Soil, With 
a Deſign that we might Mutually ſupply and aſſiſt each other, in the 


Products of each: And that as to Coal in particular, altho we ſome- 


times meet with ſmall Maſſes of it, in digging into the Earth; yet 


there are no conſiderable Beds of Coal, neither will the County any 
where afford a Stock of it worth the digging for ; any more than 1t 


will of Chalk or of Iron-Stone, which we likewiſe find here and there, 
in little, poor, and ſcatter'd Parcels. | 


. 57. We find that Bituminous Subſtance, the Metallophylum of 


Dr. Plot, not only in the Pit above-mentioned, but in ſeveral others: 
and this being no improper Place for the Bitumens of whatſoever 
Kind, I ſhall here give a more particular Account of it. With us 


there are T hree or Four Varieties of it. 1. That whoſe interior Sur- 
face is of a darker Colour, not ſo reſplendent as Kanal, or Native 
Jet. It appears to have a Grain, for in one Direction, which is uſu- 


readily into Plates or Splinters : the other way it ſnaps into 
Pieces, and will not cleave at all. The Outfide of it is uſually of a 
Grayiſh Brown : and has vifibly a Grain like that of Wood; in 
which reſpect it reſembles ſome Pieces of Native Jet. This Variety 
is fometimes found in Clay in digging for Ponds and Wells, as allo 


in Gravel at Oxendon, Weſton ſuper Weland, and elſewhere. 2. To- 


gether with the former is found another Variety not differing from 
it, except in Gloſs or Splendency, which in this is little inferior to 
that of P:ſſaſphalton or the Bitumen Judaicum. 3. A Third Variety 


there is, which, if at all, does not ſo readily part into Flakes as do 


the former Two. It has the ſame Bright Gloſs as the Second, and the 
Colour of P:ſſaſphalton as well without as within. This is that ſort of 


Metallophytum which was found in digging for the Well at T brup- 


mandeville. It occurs alſo in digging for Wells at Long-Buckby, and 
other Places, uſually in Clay, In Clay on a Bank- ſide at Swlgrave it 
is ſometimes. found adhering to a Pyrites : and is impregnated with 
Vitriol, as alſo with a little Sulphur. None of the Three Varieties 


T1 are 
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are found in any large Maſſes. They are all more or leſs of a Gloff 
Black: and have a Denfity and Smoothneſs within like that of Bi- 
tumen, and Fet. They have all near the ſame degree of Solidity : In 
that alſo, they reſemble the true Bitumen and P:ſſaſphalton. They are 
not ſo firm and hard as common Coal: and are much brittler than 
Kanal and Fet. They likewiſe all of them agree pretty nearly in 
ſome other Properties. In Water they fink : they are all inflamma- 
ble; but conſume ſlowly in the Fire, and emit a ſomewhat unplea- 
fant Fume, not unlike that of Bitumen, only fainter. 8 

58. To theſe we may add a Fourth Variety, which has the Grain 
and Caſt of Charcoal. In other Particulars it differs very little from 
the former Three. Twas found together with that No 3. in diggin 
for the Well at Thrup. Hither alſo may be referr'd that brittle Coal- 
like Body which is ſometimes found accreted to the Nether Surface 
of the Loweſt Stratum of Stone digg'd up at Telvertoft. According 
to the Sample of it, which was ſent me by Mr. Scattergood, it con- 
fiſts of a Bituminous Matter nearly reſembling that which uſually 
compoſes Coal, intermix'd with great Plenty of Spar ; upon which 
account it crackles in the Fire, and does not burn well. Some of 
the Pieces of it have large Yems of Spar : others of them are divided 
as it were into divers ſmall Ces, by means of Sparry Partitions inter- 
ſecting each other at right Angles. In theſe Cells are lodged little 
Pieces of Coal. es: 3 

59. But to return to the Account of the Stone in Strata. Havi 

already given a Deſcription of the ſeveral Kinds of it, with reſpe& 
to the conſtituent Matter, and the Properties of each, that Part of 
my Task being over, I ſhall now proceed to ſnew, in what Manner it 
is found in the Earth: The Situutioa and Order of the Strata into 
which it is formed: The Intervals of thoſe Strata: And other obſer- 
vable Circumſtances of them. This I cannot do better than by ſet- 
ting down the Notes I have taken in the Quarries, and other Places 
of digging, where I had Opportunity of obſerving the Natural and 
Subterranean State of theſe I hings. That I may not be overburden- 
ſome to the Reader, I ſhall give an Account of what I have obſerved 
of the Condition of the Stone in only ſome few of our Quarries, and 
other Places where the Earth has been laid open: Firſt, Of what 
the Quarries, thoſe eſpeſcially which are maſt frequented and known, 
have preſented to View. I have intermix'd fome Obſervations, 
which I ſhall refer to another Place, concerning the Minerals repoſited 
in the Strata, and in the Fiffures: likewiſe of ſeveral Marine Produ- 
ons included in the Strata: as alſo _— Springs; altho' they do 
not any of them directly belong to this Head, that ſo the Reader 
may the better ſatisfy himſelf about all the material Circumſtances 
of theſe Phenomena, when 1 come to reaſon upon them. 


have ſeen them, without any Remarks. Of one of the Freeftone 
Quarries at Welden, [ took the following Account in July, 1703. 
Firſt, Of the Strata from the Surface downwards to the 0 


ottom of 
the 
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60. At preſent I ſhall only give a plain Relation of Things, as I 1 
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the Pit. There was, 1. Ihe Outmoſt or Yegetable Stratum about 
half a Foot thick. 2. Stiff Clay almoſt four Foot. 3. Sbatter, as 
they there call it, that 1s a ſhattering Stone, two Foot. 4. A coarſer 
Sort of Freeſtone, fix Foot. 5. Ragg-ſtone, two Foot. 6. A finer 
Freeſtone, ſeven Foot and half. So that the whole Depth of the 
Pit was about 22 Foot. Of the Freeſtone above the Ragg were four 
Strata, Courſes, or Beds, as they are ſometimes called, the thickeſt 
of them, two Foot and aa half: the thinneſt, not quite a Foot. Of 
the Ragg-ſtone only one ſingle Courſe. Of the Freeſtone below the 
Ragg were three Courſes, the thinneſt twenty Inches: the thickeſt 
three Foot four Inches. The Clay was diſtinguiſhable from the Ve- 
getable Stratum by the Difference in the Matter of each. The Free- 
ſtone from the Ragg : as alſo the ſeveral Courſes of Freeſtone, each 
from other, by means of Horizontal Fi ſſures. The ſeveral Strata of 
| Earth: and thoſe of Stone, and other ſolid Matter, are diſtinguiſhed 
> every where in this Manner, the one by Differences in the Co- 
” lour, Conſiſtence, or conſtituent Matter of them: the other by 
Fiſſures. The ſame has been obſerved by Dr. Woodward , in Nat. 
Hiſt. of the Earth, p 12. So that I need not mention this Parti- 
cular any more hereafter. te, 5 
61. In the Space of 22 Foot of the Horizontal Extent of the 
Front of the Quarry, there were two very narrow Perpendicular 
Fiſſures, the Sides of them well nigh contiguous, interſecting all the 
Strata of Stone, the Ragg as well as the Freeſtone, tho' ſcarcely vi- 
ſiible in the Stratum of Ragg-ſtone, till it had been rais d by the Work- 
" men, and then it might be ſeen plainly enough that they were conti- 
nued quite thro that Stratum too. Theſe are by the Quarriers called 
Cricks, or dry Fonts. In the two lower Courſes of Freeſtone above 
the Ragg, was another of theſe narrow Perpendicular Fiſſures, about 
a middle Diſtance betwixt the two former, interſecting only thoſe two F 
Strata, and dying, as they term it, at the Ragg. This was ſtill nar- 4x 
rower than the two above deſcribed Fiſſures. The Horizontal Ten- | 
dency of theſe narrower Perpendicular Fiſſures is uſually North and 
South. On the ſame Quarry, on the South Side of the above-deſcri- 
bed Parcel of Strata, there appeared another Fiſſure of a much 
greater Width than the before-mentioned, running welnigh Eaſt 
and Weſt, The Fiſſures of this Kind, as much as they exceed the 
former in Width, they fall ſhort of them in Number ; there occur- 
ring ten of thoſe to one of theſe, as the Quarriers inform me. That 
which 1 ſaw and examined was two Foot Wide, dividing the above- K 
deſcribed Parcel of Strata, which lay open and expos'd to View, from by 
another Parcel which had not been thus laid open. This wider one 
had interrupted all the Strata, as well thole of Earth, as thoſe of Stone, 1 
for the whole Depth of the Pit. The ſmaller Perpendicular Fiſſures 
were empty. This was filled with Clay. | 
62, This above deſcribed, and all other the like wide and deep 
Perpendicular = abt the Quarriers here call Gulls, Gullies, or 
Z Gulfe-Foints, The two Walls or Sides of the larger, as well as of 
6 | | the 
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the ſmaller ones, correſpond to each other. Where there was Free. 
ſtone on one Side of the Fiſſure, oppoſite to it on the other Side there 
was alſo Freeſtone, confiſting of the very ſame Sort of Matter, and 
in a Stratum of the ſame Depth. And ſo for the other Strata. The 
Situation of the Strata was almoſt. Horizontal, as was alſo that of 
the Surface of the Ground where they were digg d up. Several little 
Shells, and Pieces of Shells I found encloſed in both the Upper and 
Nether Courſes of Freeſtone : Several Muſcle, Cockle, and other Sea- 
ſhells, with here and there a Belemnità in the Ragg. But of theſe 


more largely in a fitter Place. Es 
63. The Quarry at Kmgs-Cliff that was open in 1703, with re- 


card to the Strata it exhibited (a Stratum of Clay lying there next 
under the Soil, and a Courſe of Raggſtone betwixt two of Free- 
ſtone, the Upper of a coarſer the Nether of a finer ſort : as alſo 
in the larger and ſmaller Perpendicular Intervals) ſo much reſembled 
that of Welden that I forbear to ſay any more of it. The Freeſtone 
at Helmdon lies next underneath a Stratum of Clay, as does that at 
Welden. But this is not the conſtant Poſition of that Sort of Stone; 


for in one of the Nuarries at Kings-Cliff it lies next under a Bed of 
Sund. ? | 


64. At Halſton, in Fames W hiting's Stone-pit, Anno 1703, the Stra- 
ta then expos'd to view in Front were as follows. 1. The Sl, Eight 


or Nine Inches. 2. Stiff Clay, Three Feet Eight Inches in Thickneſs. 
3. Gravel as they call it, (tis like the Sand intermixed with ſmall 
Pebles in Water-courſes ) a Foot. 4. Whire Sand, Thirteen Feet 


Four Inches. In all Eighteen Feet, Eight Inches, to the Strata of 


Stone, which lay in the following Order. 1. That call'd the Ryeland- 
Kone, a Red and very hard Sandſtone, Four Foot and half. 2. A Soft- 


er Red-ſtone there called Freeſtone, Eight Feet Ten Inches. 3. That 


called the Wheaten Courſe, a Red-ſtone of a finer Grit than the former, 
Three Feet Four Inches. 4. That call!d the Smaller Wheaten 
Courſe, or the Willen-ſtone ; of which in . 10. ſupr. Three Foot and 


half. 5. Blue-Fone, a Kind of Ragg, Four Foot and half, In all 


24 Feet, 8 Inches in Stone. Of the Ryeland Stone there were 
Four Courſes. The Thickneſs of the Single Courſes is different, the 


Thickeſt of them about Twelve, the Thinneſt about Four Inches. 


Of the Freeſtone, Ten; ſome of them Thirteen Inches thick, others 
but Eight: Of the greater Wheaten Stone I wo Courſes : and of 
thelefler one alſo Two, near of equal Thickneſs. Of the Blue Ragg- 
ſtone were Three or Four Courſes. Spar, as alſo Pieces of Wood, 
Conchitz, and Belemnitæ, are found enc)oſed in the Subſtance of the 


Raggſtone. 


65. In the Space of Twenty Nine Feet of the Front oſ the Quar- 
ry, according to the Horizontal Extent of it, were Six Perpendicular 
Fiſſures or Intervals, running from South-Weſt to North-Eaſt, at un- 
equal Diſtances : the Widett of them Four Inches, the Narroweſt 
with almoſt contiguous Sides. I wo of theſe interſected the whole 
Pile of the Strata of Stone: the other Four interſected only ſome of 
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the loweſt Strata, extending from the bottom of the Pit to the 
Height of Eight Feet. The former with the Stone-diggers have the 
Name of Upright Joints and T borough-Foints : the latter of Cricks or 
Looſes. The Sides of theſe Fiſſures correſpond exactly each to other 
in the Number and Thickneſs of the Strata, in the Species of the 
Stone, He. Theſe were empty. But the like Fiſſures in other of Hal- 
flon Pits have ſome of them Spar affixed to the Sides of them: others 
have their Sides inveſted with a fine and pure Clay. Spar in exceeding 
thin Plates is ſometimes met with in the Horizontal Fi ſures of theſe 
. . 

66. The Fiſſures I have laſt mention'd are not of that Kind which 
the Quarriers here call Gutters and Gulfe-Foints ; By which they 
mean only the larger Perpendicular Fiſſures, which are uſually Three 


and ſometimes gradually wider from the Bottom to the Top. Some 


part a Row of Rocks, as they are here called, i. e. Stacks of Stone, on each 
ide of them; in each Row Three, Four, or a greater Number of Rocks: 
Upon theſe, there fall in other of the like Larger Perpendicular Fiſſures, 
at all Angles, Right, Acute, or Obtuſe, uncertainly; ſome of them ending 
or terminated there: other of them interſecting thoſe longer Fiſſures, 
and going on ſtill farther in the ſame Direction; having a Stack or 
Stacks of Stone upon the Sides of them, as thoſe have. The Num- 
ber and Direction of the Fiſſures being thus uncertain and irregular, 
tke Bigneſs and Figure of the Rocks muſt needs be ſo too. Whether 
they have Three or Four Sides, thoſe Sides are ſeldom or never of 
equal Length. The biggeſt Rocks in this Place are about Thirty 
Foot in Length, upon the longeſt Side : upon the ſhorteſt perhaps 


cular Intervals, (I now ſpeak of the Intervals of the ſmaller Sort ) 
interſecting the whole Pile of Strata, than the larger ones have: 
Befides the ſmaller Perpendicular Intervals, that appear in the Front 
of a Stack of Stone, as it ſtands expoſed in the Quarry, ſuch an one 
as1s deſcrib'd above, there are for the moſt part, in the larger Stacks 
eſpecially, other the like Perpendicular Fiſſures, that run tranſverſely 


into ſmaller Parcels. Theſe alſo preſent themſelves to View, as 
thoſe do, when a Stack has been uncover d, and laid open by digging, 
on all Sides of it. The Site of the Stacks or Rocks upon the Sides 
of the wider Gulfe-Foints, is generally more declining to one or other 
Point, than is that of the Rocks on the Sides of the narrower ones. 

67. The Two oppoſite Sides, or Walls of the Gulfe-Joints, or 
larger Perpendicular Fiſſures, uſually anſwer each other Stratum to 
Stratum; thoſe on one Side only lying ſomewhat higher or lower than 
thoſe on the other, in ſome Places: And in ſome Inſtances there is a 


But generally ſpeaking, the Stone on both Sides is the ſame, as well 
in the Matter and Texture of it, as in the Number and hingen 


of theſe are 100 Feet in Length. The Longer ones have for the moſt 


Fifteen. The ſmaller Stacks of Stone have uſually fewer Perpendi- 


harderStone on one Side, and a ſofter Stone on the other Side of them. 


or Four Foot wide, reaching quite up to the Surface of the Earth, 


to thoſe thro? the Body of the ſame Stack, dividing it as thoſe do 
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of the Strata. So for the ras of the Two Fo 9 As 
one is more or Tels rugged and uneaven, ſo is the other ; except only 
that Part at the Cornr of ſomè of the ky Whereat Two of theſe 
Fiſſures meet, Which is uſually more than' $i 1nary rug ed, and bro- 
ken. Thefe lar ger Fiſſures in the Pits at Halſton? are filfd wich Clay; 
which by the frconipaGinets and other Matks of ! it, appears! to have 
fallen down into them from the Stratum of Clay, that here lies nexb 
the Outmoft Stratum. 

68. Beneath the Nethermoſt Stratum of Nag fone, which | in 
theſe Pits 1s the lowelt that the Stone-diggers dig up for Uſe; is uſu- 
ally a hard rough WW of Stone with many Cletts in it, much like 
the Ramme! deſerib'd in f. 4 g pr by. The Sides 6 theſe "Cl or 
Fiffutes are of a Blackich Cathal: and in theſe Heede an Fn, the 
Bottom of this Strdthm, there is "ufvally 4 little rrent, of, 1 ater. 
The Stone-diggers when they fee the Sides of th 70 ures, or Join 
thus tinged, Þ take it for granted they are near the 1 8 N 


Water ever iſſues forth of the Joitits in the Front of the AI 
ferib d Qu Quarry. _ 


69. At Ey don in Millaln Tabs Stör e- pit, . 1705. "he 

Sal then 15 View wete, 1. A Reddifh, Find 04, olle Foot. 

2. Sand wit a ſmall- Mit re of Earth i in it. 6 5 2 got. 
5. Ordifary Redditch ain g- Stolle, in ſebeial che Courſes, three | 


e 
Fock 4. Freeſlbhe, tix Fbot. It ly in hve.C ourſes. The inter- 
mietliate L were the tel aud belt fo © Wall 


Pieces of the Stone there is à great Theta ok 
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here call'd Jrbl-ſtons, fomietitnies it Veigis, ſometimes in 
cels. Pleces of N 504 with 4 Mineral Matter 1 9 9 þ int o the 

of it, are fund entloſed th the Subſtance of the Freefton one ; Jem no 
you in theſe, or dug other of the Strata, 

10. 1 e Pit was Folit-Sqiare, gach of the Sides Myr 5 ec ual = | 
2 ngth, Ax. aBobttivelVe Fo8t. There were fix Perpendicular El. 
ſakes ruf ming E. ind % g, three only to the Contrary. Points. 
Their 1 15 from kach other ünec qual. Ph Imall eſt of thele 
were welLnigh cloſes, alld e6atdih'd a very fine Sort of Clay. The 
largeſt were about two Foot wide. The” Sides of ſeveral bt them, 
of both the larger and the thiddle Sort, are, as it were, plated over 
with the Body, here called Ton hie- ei ein. The Strata 18985 the 
fame way Wik the Side of the Hill wherein the Pit is dig that 
is Ea 1 5 and the Declinations of each were well nig Veen - 

FThe greateſt Decliittion from an Horizontal Plain of che . ats. of | 
this Sone pit, was almoſt twelve Inches. Below theFreeſtofeStrata L 
one of Hard rugged Iron⸗ſtohe, as tis here called, ſo ha and apt 
to ſhatter, that 't is uſeleſs. When the Loweſt Stratum of Ereeltone 
18 taken Up, there flows in Warer into the Pit. | | 

- 2 * In chat Called Highadelve Stone- it at Meares- Aſbby , N 
CIahey Soil, Hxtéelr Inches. 2. Clay witf Iþ ots of a Sandy Matter i 1 
Io a different Colour, three Foot. 2, own Sund about hree 


kt 
Foot,” 4. Whiter Sind, 4 Foot ant Half. 5. Reddiſh Sandſtone one 
fingle 
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angle Courſe, Me Inches. The upper Part of it, for about five In- 
ches, is conſtituted of the common Tron- coloured Marcafite. 6. Ano- 


ther Courſe of Red Sand- ſtone; like the Freeſtone of Eydon, two 


Foot. 7, A Redd Earth eucloſing heavy Nodwes of Stoney and 
Mineral Matter, twelve or thirteen Inches: KR IA) Freeflone Rag g, 29 


they here call it, ſiæ Inches. 9. Gray Freeflave, a ſofter Stone than the 


Courſe above it, three Foot, in five Gourles ; the uppermoſt Courſe 
the thinneſt, the intermediate ones gradually thicker to the loweſt, 
which is the thickeſt of them all. "Fhere is in fome Parts of the Pit 
2. coarſer Sort of Marble, at the Bottom of the Freeſtone Courles, 
and interceding betwixt, that and the fubjacent Stratum, which is, 
10. Their Hard- Stones Ragg interſperſed with many Bluiſh and 
Yellow Spots, and containing Spar diſperſedly in Grains, It lies in 


two Courſes, about five Inches each. At the Bottom of this Stratum 


is a very hard Iron- coloured Mareaſite. | 11. Another Hard Ragg- 
one, four Foot. Sea-fhells, and other Marine Bodies, 1 found inclu- 
ded in fome of the loweſt Straa 10 


72. The Diagram, in Tab. 1. Eg. I. tepxeſents the Condivion of 


the Strata there. The continued Lines are the larger Perpendicular 
Fiſſures, there called Gulſe- Jointe, and ſometimes Damp. The Spa- 
ces inclos d within them are the Poſss or Stacks of Stone, that are 
thus ſevered from each other by means of thoſe 9 The 
Numbers on the Sides of them, are the: Length of each in Feet. 
Two of theſe larger Fiſſures, that No. 17. and that No, 14. were 


diſcontinued by à Stratum of Stone intervening and lying acroſs them 


in the lower Part of the Fiſſure. Theſe larger Fiſſures or Intervals, 
and particularly that of twenty Foot long, running Eaſ and Weſt, 
reached up to the Superficial Stratum, inter ſecting not only the Strata 


of Stone, but alſo thoſe of Sand and Clay, that lay above them. It 


was fill'd with a Sandy Clay oſ a more uniform Colour than that of 
the Second Stratum; which, as it were, in a Liſt extended directly 
upwards from the Bottom of the Fiſſure to the Top of it, dividing 
the ſeveral Strata of Stone, that alſo of Sand, and that of the ſpeckled 


Clay. The wideſt of the larger Fiſſures in this Quarry were not 


above eight Inches wide. Into ſome of them an Iron Rod has been 
thruſt down above four Yards deep from the Bottom of the Pit. 
The Rod went down without much Difficulty ; fo pervious and open 
was the Matter in that Part of thoſe Fiſſures. Water ſoaks down 


from the Surface into all thoſe Gwlfe-Fomts, and goes quite away. 


The lefſer Perpendicular Jmervalls, which are ſuch as interſect either 
one or more of the Strata of the Stacks of Stone; whereof the more 
conſiderable ones are in that Diagram mark d out by pointed or ſhaded 
Lines, are ſeldom above Half an Inch wide: and have nothing in 
them. Almoſt every Stratum of Stone has a ſmall Joint, as they call 
it, that is, one of theſe ſmaller Fiffures to it ſelf. The Joints of the 
Red Sand- ſtone and Freeſtone, are very feldam directly one under 
another: The two Courſes of the Ragg and Freeſtone do frequently 
joint together, i. e. their Joints are continued ane into _ ; 04 
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* Dr. pie , included in the lower Strata of the Stone-pits at Glen. 
Nat. Hiſt. of 


Staffordſhire, 
Ch 


4. 


clivity of a Hill. The Poſts or Stacks of Stone 
an Horizontal Level, or very near it. og 
3. In Glen-Hill Stone: pits towards the Top of the Hill, there is 
uſually, 1. A Kealy Reddiſb Earth in a Stratum, one Foot thick. 2. A 
Red Earth with a great many Pieces of a lighter [ron-coloured Mar- 
caſite diſperſedly lodged in it, almoſt three Foot. 3. A coarſer Sort 
of Reddiſh Ragg-ſtone, five Foot, in as many Strata gradually 
thickening from the uppermoſt to the loweſt, whoſe Thicknefs, in 
that I meaſured, was eighteen Inches. And thus the Stones are gra- 
dually thicker as they deſcend in the Stone- pit at Ladington, and in 
thirty other Places I might inſtance in here, as well as at... . in 
Staffordſhire ; which in the Natural Hiſtory of that County is rela- 
ted by Dr. Plot , as a Thing extraordinary. We meet with Sea-ſhells 
rat The Stone 
in this, as in other Places, is found in Poſts or Stacks. The Interval 
betwixt Poſt and Poſt is uſually two or three Foot wide. Some of 
the Poſts are ſixteen Foot Diameter one way, and near as many the 
other way: But the Figure of them is for the moſt part very irregu- 
lar. They nigher they dig to the Top of the Hill, the larger and 
thicker they find are the Poſts of Stone: and that the Stone wears 
out ( as they expreſs it) by Degrees, as one deſcends to the Foot of 
the Hill; ſo that at and high the Foot of the Hill there is no Stone 
at all, no not at a much greater Depth, than they had at the Top. 
The larger Perpendicular: Fiſſures that divide the Stone into thoſe 
Stacks, are filld with an Earth of the Colour, and with ſuch a Mix- 
ture as has that, of the uppermoſt Strata. The ſmaller Perpendicu- 
lar Fiſſures are about an Inch in Width: general empty. The Site 
of the Strata is in an almoſt Horizontal Plain. 
74. In that call'd How Stone- pit near to Desborough, which I next 
examin'd, Things appear'd after much the ſame manner as in the laſt 


were all but one in 


deſcribed Pits. So that I ſhall only mention ſome few Particulars ob- 


ſerved in this that were not obſerv d in thoſe. 'It has been already fre- 
quently noted, that the Sides of the Fiſſures do uſually correſpond ex- 


actly each to other in the Number, in the Matter, and in the Con- 


ſtitution of the Strata, as alſo in the Form or Figure of the Surfaces 
of them. In the Fiſſures of this Pit I particularly obſerved that 
where there was an Eminence or Abruptneſs ſtanding out, for in- 
ſtance, an Inch on one ſide, on the other ſide directly oppoſite to it 
was a Cavity proportionably deep. The like I have noted of the Fiſ- 
ſures in the Stone- pits at Stanwick, Culworth, and elſewhere. Some 
of the ſmaller Fiſſures of this Pit were filled with a moiſt, ſoft, tena- 
cious, and very fine Earth, that, being dried, crumbled all to Pieces. In 
others there was only a leſſer Quantity of that Earth inveſting the 
Sides of them, in Figures reſembling thoſe of the Spar we find in- 
cruſted on the Sides of the like Fiſſures in other Stone-pits. There 
drains down Water from the Surface into theſe Fiſſures in great Plen- 
ty in a Time of much Wet: and the fame Earth that is found in 
RIWO1 them, 
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them, is alſo found above them in the ſuperficial Strata; only that 
has a greater Admixture of Sand. The Pit was digg'd in the Side 
or Declivity of a Hill: The Strata likewiſe, the lower as well as the 
upper, declined, and to the ſame Point with that Part of the Hill; 
lying conformably to the Earth's Surface above them, as well as to 
each other. Upon removing the loweſt Stratum of Stone, we meet 
with Water running the ſame way as the Surface there declines. _ 
75. The Reddiſh Sand-ftone at Ecton is alfo fourid in Stacks or 
Benches, as is that of Desborough, that of Glen-Hill, He. Some of 
them in a ſomewhat Sloping, others in an Horizontal Plaiy. The 
Pit is in the Side of a Hill. Here alſo, the nearer to the Top of the 
Hill, the larger and thicker are the Stacks of Stone. The Gulfe-Foints 
that encompaſs the Stacks ot Stone at Edon, dividing Stack from 
Stack, are from three to twelve Foot wide. The largeſt Stacks are 
about ten Foot Square, ſuppoſing the Irregularities of them to be 
taken off. The Number of the Strata that conſtitutes them, is not 
always the fame. So ſoon as they remove the Bottom-Courſe of 
Stone, there ruſhes in Water into the Pit, both in Summer and 
Winter, in a dry Time as well as in a wet. The exteriour Part of 
the Stone of theſe Stacks, that Part of it I mean which lies next the 
Gulfe-Joints, is always moiſt and ſoft : The interiour Part of the 
Stone, the remoter it is from the ſaid Gulfe-Joints, the harder it is. 
Indeed the Humidity that ariſes in the Gulfe- Joints appears to have 
diflolyd, and, as it were, eaten away a confiderable Part of 
the Stone on the Sides of them, eſpecially in the lower Part of the 
Stacks. The Nether Part of the Bottom Courſes of the Stacks has 
been fo much relaxed by that Humidity, that it uſually breaks off, 


Sor 
222388 


ſhatters, and crumbles upon taking them up. e 

56. In a Quarry affording Lime- ſtone and Sand- ſtone on the Meſt 
Side of Eaſton nigh. Stamford, the Strata lay as follows. i. A 

Stoney Soil, about a Foot and half. 2. Rammel, a Stone unfit for 

Building, becauſe in the raiſing it cleaves or ſhales into many ſmall 
= Uuneaven Pieces. It lay in Sandy irregular Lumps or Maſſes. The 
Whole Thickneſs of the Rammel, five Foot. 3. Sand in three or 
four Layers, or Compartments divided from each other by thin Par- 
titions of Stone, there called Rings. The Sand with its Partitions 
was in all about fix Foot in Thickneſs. Above the uppermoſt of 
theſe Partitions was Sand : and underneath the loweſt of them Sand 
again. The loweſt of them was a broad and very hard Sort of Stone. 
4. Lime: ſtone in ſeveral Courſes, there called Lifts or Floors, about 
fix Foot. The middle Courſes were the hardeſt Lime-ftone, 
5. Sate-flone a Yard, ſometimes a Yard and half. There were ſeve- | 
ral Courſes of it: The loweſt of them was the ſoſteſt Stone, and | 
had the coarſeſt DR. -.--.; 3 : 

77. The Perpendicular Fiſſures of the wider Sort in this, as in other 

Places, had interſected all the Strata in View, the whole Depth of 

the Pit. Thoſe here are uſually found filled with ſucha Stoney Earth; 

as the Top-Stratum conſiſts of. They are wider at Bottom, and 
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grow narrower by little and little, as they advance nearer to the Sur- 
face. The like 1 have obſerved of the larger Perpendicular Fiſſures 
of the Sirata of Brixworth Stone-pit, and in fome other Places. 


Thoſe I obſerved in the Eaſton Quarries were about three Foot wide 


at the Bottom: The Stacks of Stone that ſtood on each Side of them, 
and the Strata of a looſer Matter which lay above the Stone, inclin d 
one towards another, till at length they met in an Angle at the T op. 
The Surface was a Plain at the Top of a Hill. One of the larger 
Perpendicular Fiſſures in this Hill, has been known to extend at leaft 


the Eighth Part of a Mile in a ſtrait Direction. The Strata of 


Lime-ftone were interſected by other Perpendicular Fiſfures of the 
narrower Sort. In theſe 1 found a conſiderable Quantity of a White 
Earth, reſembling fiſted Meal in the Fineneſs, and in the Form of it. 


Geſner, Olaus Wormius, and others have intituled this Sort of Earth, 


PidDr. Pls Lac Luna *. There was the like Earth in the Fiſſures or Interfpaces 
iſt. of Or- | | 


{fve, Ch. Of the Rammel, that lay above the Lime-ftone. 


3. 5. 20 78. The Strata expos d to View in the Slare-pit at Kirby, were 


3 ranged in the following Manner. 1. The Sil, fix Inches. 2. Keale 
Wit Earth in the Interſpaces of it, three Foot. 3. Fine White 
Sand, three Foot. 4. Rammel, ſuch as that at Eaſton, fix or ſeven 
Foot. 5. Sate-flone in ſeveral Courſes, each about ten Inches in 
Thickneſs, three Foot in all. To the Bottom of the loweſt Stratum 

of Slate-ſtone, adhered a ſlightly conereted Sand. Some of the Slate- 

ſtones of the loweſt Stratum were almoſt Hemiſpherical in Figure, 


like the Grind- ſtones of a Quern. Mufcle-ſbeJs, und others, I found : z : 


_ encloſed in the Slate-ftane, is Wold e ; 
79. The Clefts or Fiſſures of the Ramme Courſe were exceeding 
diſorderly, few of them directly Perpendicular, moſt of them bend 


ing and crooked : The Sha pe of thoſe Stones is as irregular. ' The 


Fiſſures of the Courſes of Cate. ſtons were nearly Perpendicular. 


They were generally about three Foot diſtant each of other. Theſe 
are the nar roam Perpendicular Fiſſures, there called Welts or Seams. 


In the lower Part of theſe there ariſes Water inceſſant} in the Sum- 


mer as well as in the Winter Quarter. It bears up the Sand at the 


Bottom of the Fiſſure in little Parcels or Streams, like thoſe we tee 
running in an Hour-Glafs. Here were alfo thoſe that I have called 
the larger Perpendicular Fiſſures. The Slate- ſtone with the Rammel, 
We. at Top of it, lies in Piles that are ſever'd, and difſtinguith'd 
from each other by theſe, juſt as the Ragg and Free-ſtone are in other 
Places. Lheſe Piles by the Slate-Diggers are called Heads of Stone, 

o. To know whether the Strata, ſuch as thoſe in the foregoing 

_ Inſtances, are diſpoſed in any regular and conſtant Manner in the 


Earth, with reſpect to the Speciſich Gravity of the Matter that con- 


ſtitutes them, that is, whether that conſiſting of the heavieſt Matter 
lay loweſt: that of leſs heavy Matter upon that : and fo on in order, I 
have taken in ſeveral Places, ſuch a Piece or Parcel of every Stratum, 
as | thought might well ſerve for a Pattern of the whole Mats of 
that Stratum. Each of theſe Pieces J weigh'd with great Care and 
Exactneſs, 
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Exa&tneſs, according to the Rules laid down in the Doctrine of Hy- 


 droflazicts. But indeed I ſeldom took a Pattern of the Yeyerable 


Earth of the uppermoſt Stratum, being well aſſured by many Ex- 


periments, that its Specific Gravity was always leſs than that of the 


tter of the next ſubjacent Stratum, whatſoever it is; unleſs where 


there had been Sand, or ſome Mineral Matter waſh'd down upon it, 


or intermixed with it by Digging, or the like : And in fome Places 
took no more than a Pattern of the ſeveral Sirat of the Piles of 
Quarry- Stone, having ſatisfied my ſelf that the Earth that lay upon 
them, were Specifically lighter than the Stone. e OY 
81. The Mould or Vegetable Earth of the purer Sort, according 
to the Trials I have made of it, is as 1 4 to 1, or very near that 
Number. This is the Speciſicꝶ Gravity particularly of a Piece that 
I had from Nortbolm, which I choſe for this Buſineſs, it being as free, 


or freer from Intermixture of Clay, Sand, or other Steril Matter . 


than any I cou'd find. This therefore might well be preſumed to ex- 
hibit the Specifick Gravity of that Earth, the neareſt to what it re- 
ally is, and may fairly pals for a Standard of it. The Variations in 
the Specifick Gravity of the common Vegetable Earth that is mixed 
with Clay, Sand, or other Sterit Matter; may be accounted for by 
the different Gravities of the feveral Kinds of Matter intermixed 
with it, and by the different Quantities of them. peter 

82. The following Table repreſents the Weight of the Pieces in 
Air and in Water, and their Proportion in Weight to an equal Bulk 
of Water; By which means the Specifick Gravity of each ts known. 


From the Tobacco-Pipe Clay-Pit n f n [Wage fee. | Specific 
at Northampton. Grains in Gr. 2 
3 6 Ps | Tobacco-Pipe Clay, ac- 
1. The Soil or common vegetable] “00 cording to Mr. Boyle, is 

Earth. - + 1 pr 220 f. But wines 
2. The Sand of the ſecond Stra-| _ | 3 that Piece, that was 
. | 455} 404] rte: welghtd in that Expert 
3- The Tobacco-Pipe Clay,which| : | | £ ment, was'dug up, we 

was the Third Stratum. 1594] 866 | 728 2 to 1 are not told. 1 


From the Brick Clay-Pit at Eaſt- 


The more Sandy Variery, which 2285 F 2, 
together with the former com-| 78 7 

pos d this Second Stratum, 2956 128] 1671 to 1 
Js A Slaty Clay. 3. 5 2 1 to 1 


From the Mortar: Pit adjoining to . 
che Vicarage Cloſe at Tbingdon. E 

1. The Soil. VV 

2. The Loam there called Penny⸗ “ 3 
Tak mow, gegen merke N i 
ot thin Oyſter-ſhells amongſt it.] 764 249] 5reþrigfito'r 

3. Ochre the purpliſh ſort. 1003 0 4. 1 125 to 1 

The Oyſter: ſhells ſeparated from * 

the Loam above-mentioned. | 846 | 400 | 446 1 to 2 
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From that call'd Hwnd-bill Pit ate 
1. The Soil. 
2. Marly Clay. 

4. Sandſtone interſperſed with the 
Iron- colour'd Marcaſite, in Veins. 


5. A Piece of Iron- colour d Mar- 


from the hard Redſtone that 


From High Delve Quarry at Meares- 


3. The reddiſh Earth wherein are 
lodged Nodules of Ironſtone. 


5. The gray Freeſtone. 
6. Coarſe Marble. 


A e R 
| Hou it comes to paſs that 
Mears, | | +. . thar Body which I cal 
| found at ſuch different 
Depths in the Earth, 
may be ſeen in . 99. 


3. Sand. 3217 1500 177 inf 


899] 483] - 


caſite , which was broken off 


lay below, N. 4. F411 364] 177 3 to t 


Aſbby. 


1. The firſt of the Strata, whoſe 
ſpecifick Gravity I examined, 
+ was the common Red Sandſtone | 

of the 5th Statum. SeeF. 71. ſup.] 594] 
2. The loweſt Stratum of Red| 1 
Sandſtone, N. 6. in the Account 1 6- 
"Of. nat Quarry, I. 7 + 966| 


The middle Number of 
the ſpec. Gravities of 
the ſe 
= Stone. in this Quarry, is 
| A 17 
Date fere 2 43 to 1. which is 


Account of the ſpecifick 
Gravity of Sandſtone, 
61 48 2 15 tO 6 . 

723 37 3 | . o ' © 
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4. The Freeſtone Ragg. 


7. Hard Stone-Ra interſperſed 


with many Particles of Spar. 1189 4062 18 t̃0 1 


135 From Eaſon stone Pit | TD i 
1. The Limeſtone. | 1290] 8323] 55972:P2tor 
2. The Slateſtone. 1081 656 42512 to 


1 By theſe and ſeveral other Tryals I have made of a like Kind 
concerning the Specrfick Gravity of the Matter that conſtitutes the 
Strata that are diſplay'd to View in Places of Digging in divers other 


Parts of this County, which Experiments I need not here inſert, the 
Reſult of them being very nearly the ſame, as was that of theſe, it 


appears that the Terreſtrial Strata have been arranged, and compiled 
according to the Specifick Gravity of the Matter conſtituting each. 


Things I can truly affirm are generally thus with us, that is to ſay, 
the Matter of the loweſt Stratum has the greateſt Degree of Gravity: 


that which lies above it has a leſſer Degree: and ſo upwards for all 
the ſeveral Courſes to*the Top of the Pit. I have now by me the 
Pieces on which the above-recited Tryals were made: And if any 
Perſon doubts of the Truth or Accuracy of the Tryals, they may, 
if they pleaſe, make them after me. 2. 

Sg. Indeed in ſome few Places I have found it otherwiſe. Thus 


for Inſtance, the Freeſtone above the Ragg at Welden is as 2 % to 1. 
The Ragg-ſtone as 2 % to 1, The Freeſtone of the Stratum under 


the Ragg, is no more than 2% to 1. Yet that the Freeſtone below 
the Ragg, that the Stone of this Stratum in particular, had originally 


a greater Degree of Gravity than now it has, and this ſo great as to 
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Iron-colour'd Marca ſite is 


everal Strata of 


very near Dr. Woodward's. 
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exceed that of the Ragg- ſtone, and the reſt above it, I am very in- 
clinable to believe, as for other Reaſons, ſo particularly for this that 
follows. As there are ſeveral Strata of Sand-ſtone, and of Rags- 
ſtone, thoſe eſpecially of a cloſer Texture, that now have Mineral 
Matter, particularly Spar, diſperſedly lodged in Grains, or fingle 
Corpuſcles, amongſt the Sand, or other common Matter of them : 
So no doubt there are other Strata, ſome of theſe of Freeſtone, or 
of the like laxer Conſtitution, as well as others, that have formerly 
had Spar in particular, diſperſedly lodged in them, but have it not 
> now; it having been removed by Water ſtraining thro', or perva- 
ö ding their Interſtices, diſlodging and bearing off the Particles of " 
> Spar that lay in its way, and that were looſe and moveable ; as moſt [ 

of them in the Interſtices of Strata, conſiſting for the main of fo 

coarſe and large a Grit, as that of Freeſtone is, muſt of neceſſity be. 

Spar we find in Plenty in the Fiſſures of the Strata of Stone in many 

Places, in which Fillures, tis certain, it was not originally lodged : + See Dr. 

as alſo brought forth in great Plenty by the Water of our Springs in Yi Tü. af 

a Hundred Places; and this not only by thoſe called Rock-Springs, 44 
but by the Land ones too. Now whence ſhou'd the Spar, that found 
in the Fiſſures, and that brought forth by the Springs, be derived and 

educed, but from the Bodies of the Strata, And it being drown out 
thence muſt neceſſarily make an Alteration in the Gravity of the 

Matter of the Stratum thus deprived of it. The Spar of the clearer 

Sort with us, is as 2 1% to 1. So that whilſt it continued intermixed 

with the ordinary conſtituent Matter of the Freeſtone, it mult ne- 
ceſſarily augment the Gravity of it: and when remov'd, muſt as 
certainly leſſen it. This I take to have been the Caſe of the Free- 

ſtone, whoſe Specifick Gravity is leſs than that of the Ragg-ſtone 

lying above it, in the forecited Inſtance at Welden. There is a Paral- 

ell Inſtance in the Gray Freeſtone in High- delve Quarry , 9. 82. ſupra: 
Its Specific Gravity we found was ſomewhat leſs than that of the 
Freeſtone Ragg above it; which, fince it may be eafily accounted for 

by what has been already obſerved, I need ſay no more of it. 

85. J ſhall cloſe this Account of the Strata and their Fiſſures with 
a few Concluſions, that are grounded upon the foregoing Obſervations, 
and on ſome others, I have made, that have Relation to the ſameHead. 
The Shells of Sca-ſbell Fiſh, and other Marine Bodies that are 

found in great Variety and Plenty here at Land, evince, that the Sea 

has formerly been here. Their being found included in the Strata, 
= particularly thoſe of Stone, and that in the Strata of greateſt Depth, 
ds well as in thoſe lying near the Surface, evinces that the Earth, and 
particularly the Stone, and other ſolid Matter of it, has been Di fol- 
ved and put into a Fluid State, at leaſt to the greateſt Depth we ever e ; 
dig. The Earth, Sand, and the reſt of the Matter diſpoſed into 
Strata according to the Order of the Specifick Gravity of each, ſug- 
gelts, that thele various Kinds of Matter have been arranged thus 
by ſubſiding from a Maſs of Water of that extraordinary Depth, that 
in it each might obtain the Place to which its proper Degree of Gra- 
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vity directed. But of theſe Things more fully, when I have laid 
down the particular Obſervations of the Marine Bodies found in the 
R U —ê——ęt—t . QQ dh" 3 

86. Farther, from the foregoing Obſervations, it appears that there 
has been a general Diſruption of thoſe Strata: And that before this 
Diſruption, when they were continuous, their Site was more uni- 
form , eaven, and parallel to each other, than 1t now Wen is. 
Whoever attentively views the mutual Correſpondence of the Twe 
oppoſite Sides, or Walls of the Perpendicular Intervalls, may obſerve 
ſuch manifeſt Marks and Tokens of their having been broken each 
from other, as will leave no room to doubt of the Truth of the for- 
mer Part of this Pofition. And that by means of this Difruption 
the Oyiginal Site of the Strata has in feveral Places been altered, ap- 
pears by the different Poſture thoſe on one Side of ſome of the Fiſſures 
have, from thoſe on the oppoſite Side of them. The Diſruption of 
the Strata of Stone in ſome Circumſtances, ſeems to agree with what 


is commonly obſerved of the Diſruption of any ſolid Bodies what- 


* Vid. S. 70. 
ſupr. 


+ Vid. &. 50. 
Ir. 8 


ever. They ſeem to have broken generally in thoſe Places that were 


eaſieſt to break. Thus for Example, the Strata of Freeſtone in the 


Quarry at Eydon , appear to have broken where there were Plates 


of the Iron-coloured Marcaſite lying croſs the Body of the Stratum 


Perpendicularly. The Sides of the Fiffures of thoſe Stones that 


eleave with a very uneaven Grain, ſuch as thoſe at Kirby+, are more 


uneaven, or have Surfaces more unequally prominent or deprefled, 


% 


than thoſe of, the Fiſſures of the other Strata, that have no ſuch na- 


tural Tendencies to cleave fo irregularly. 1 
87. The Strata of laxer Matter, as appears by many of the fore- 


going Inſtances, have been broken, as well as thoſe conſiſting of ſolid 


Matter: An Event indeed that muſt neceſſarily attend the Difruption 
_ of the ſolid Strata, upon which the Strata of Earth, or other laxer 


Matter, are expanded; there eſpecially where the Perpendicular 


Fyſſures of the Strata of Stone were large, and the Strata on one Side 


declined much from thoſe on the other Side the Fifſure. The larger 


Perpendicular Fiſſures are uſually full of Earth, or other Matter, of a 
like Kind with that of the upper Strata: And from thence without doubt 


it wasdevolv'd into them. Tis what would certainly befall the Fiſſures 
that were thus open to the Surface, where there lay ſuch a lax Earth 
at Top of the Strata of Stone as wou'd give way, and enough of it 
to fill a Space of that Capacity the Fiflure was of. Whoever has 
attentively confider'd Dr. Woodward's Account of the General De- 
Lage , will find good Reaſons to believe, that theſe Fiſſures were moſt, 
it not all of them, thus filled, at the Time of the Water's withdraw- 
ing again from off the Earth. The Argilla, Spar, and Mineral 
Matter, which is found affixed to the Sides of the ſmaller Fiſſures, 


that did not open to the Surface, has by little and little been convey'd 


into thoſe Fiflures by Water paſſing into them, ſince the Diſruption 
of the Strata ;1 as ſhall be ſhewn more particularly in another Place. 
It muſt neceſſarily have been brought into them ſince that Time, the 
Fiſſures not being exiſtent till after the Diſruption. 88. The 
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88. The Situations, in which the ſeveral Strata remained after the 

' Diſruption, are different in ſome Places from what they are in others. 
At Mears- Aſbby, and at Edton, the Strata on one Side of the Per- 
endicular Fiſſure decline very much from an Horizontol Plain: 
"Thoſe on the other Side do not, but are nearly Horizontal. In other 
Places, e. gr. in Glen-Hill, and at Welden, on both Sides the Fiſſures, 
their Poſition is Horizontal, or nearly ſuch. In a Stone-pit I have 
view'd at Stanjan, the Strata on one fide of a Perpendicular Fiſſure 
declin d to the South-Eaſt : thoſe on the other to the North-Weſt, 
that is, to quite contrary Points. The like I have noted in divers 
other Places. InaStone-pit in Sir St. Andrew St. John's Back-yard at 
= vodford 1 obſerved the Strata of Stone in an Horizontal Poſition in 
one part of the Pit: in an Oblique one in another (adjoining) Part 

of the Pit; and ſo on alternately for the whole Extent of the Strata 
there in view. In ſome Places the Strata on one ſide a Perpendicular 
Fiſſure have ſunk down very low : whilſt ,thoſe on the other fide 
ftood aloft, and ſtill continue to do ſo. Thus it is in the Strata that 

we fee ſtanding above the Town- Spring at Staverton. In other Pla- 

ces the Strata on both ſides the Perpendicular Fiſſure bend toward 

each other till they meet in an Angle at Top. In the Account of the 
Quarry at Eaſton, b. 77. ſuprà, there is an Inſtance of this. 

89. That the Hille, or elevated Parts of the Earth, were formed 

and are now upheld by the Strata of ſolid Matter rearing againſt, and 
{ſupporting each other in the Poſture whereinto they were put, by the 
breaking up of the Sphere of the Earth, is not without good Reaſon 
aſſerted in the Natal Hiſtory of the Earth *. In this Poſture thus „De! 
actually leaning againſt each other, I have never obſerved them here Nat. Hitt of 
in this County; tho they advance near to it in ſome Places: But par "Ih 
here with us, the exteriour Srrata only are 50 fe to view. Were . 
we let into the Earth at the Foot of our Hills, and could travel thence 

into the inmoſt Part of them, ſo as to take a view of their Structure 
there, ſuch a View as we have of ſome of the Mountains in Derby- 
ſhire, and particularly that near Buxton, whereinto we enter almoſt 

at the Foot of it, by means of that natural Spelunca or Cavern, there 
called Pool: Hole, we might doubtleſs diſcover here the like to what 
we there behold, eſpecially nigh the Entrance into that Cave, that is, 

the Strata of Stone rear d up againſt and ſupporting each other, and 

by that means forming a mighty Elevation of the Earth's Surface. 
90. By ſome Obſervations that have been already mentioned, and 

by the Account I have taken of fome other of our Stone-pits, (which, 
thar | might not be over-tedious, I have omitted here ) it appears, 

that the nethermoſt Stratum of ſeveral of our Rocks or Stacks of Quar- 

ry Stone, (eſpecially where that loweſt Stratum is, as tis uſual, of a 

very denſe and ſolid Confiftence) ferves to intercept, and collect or con- 
denſe, the Water that arifes up from the interiour Part of the Earth 

in form of Vapour, upon the lower Surface of it: And that the 
Perpendicalar Fiſſures ſerve to receive and colled the Water which is 
found paſſing on in the Earth, from the Horizontal Inter valls that 
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open into them, and to diſpenſe it forth to the Surface , Where there 
is no Obſtacle, in Springs. But of theſe Things more largely after- 
wards when I come to treat of the Springs. | 


91: There is ſtill another Advantage that we have from thoſe Fiſ- 


ſures or Breaches of the Strata of Stone. Was it not for them, there 


would be no raiſing the Stone that is ſo uſeful to us in Building: No 


getting it out of the Earth; except it was all fo ſoft that it might be 


cut as the Freeſtone is. And as there was leſſer need of ſuch Inter- 


ruptions in that ſofter ſort of Stone, ſo accordingly we find there are 
uſually fewer of them there. The Freeſtone at Welden is a remarka- 


ble Inſtance of this. This, of all the Varieties of Quarry- ſtone we 
have here, is found in the largeſt Maſſes; its Strata not being divided 
or interrupted by ſo many F:ſſures as the other are. 

Why the Stone is diſpoſed into ſeveral Strata lying each upon other 
in certain Natural Stacks or Piles : And why thoſe Piles, the larger 


ones eſpecially are interrupted by Perpendicular Fiſſures interſecting a 
greater or leſſer Number of their Strata, is plainly for this end and 
purpoſe, that they might be the more uſeful and ſerviceable to Man- 


kind. And this is the general State of the exteriour Strata of Stone, 
that is, ſo low as we have occaſion to dig for it for Building, and o- 


ther Uſes. Where it lies ſtill lower, at ſuch a Depth that we cannot 


dig down to it, or if we cou'd have no need of doing ſo, there, 


probably, it lies in much larger Maſles. 


32. The Strata of Clay, Loam, and other inconſolidated Mat- 
ter, do, we have obſerved, uſually lye apon thoſe of Stone, and next 


under the vegetable Stratum: Which, with reſpect of that particular 
Situation are of great Uſe , as they afford a faſt footing, if I may fo 


expreſs it, to the Roots of Trees, and the taller ſort of Plants. Had 
the Clay , Loam, Vc. been plunged down underneath the Strata of 
Stone, ſo that there was nothing but Stone next under the vege- 
table Earth, we could not have been ſupply'd with Trees, in that 
great Number, and withall of that Stature and Goodneſs, as we now 
are, or may be, by means of the Clay, Loam, or the like laxer Mat- 


ter, in that intermediate Poſition. 


93. There would have been another, and that a greater Inconve- 
nience, had there Stone in Strata lain next under the Vegetable Stra- 
tum, in the Valleys thro' which our Brooks and Rivers run, and not 
a Stratum of Clay or other Earth, of conſiderable Thickneſs, as there 
now ordinarily is. The ſecond Stratum all along the ſpacious Valley 
that draws down our Principal River the Myne is generally Clay inter- 


mixed with Sand or Gravel. Thro' that, the River has cut its Paſ- 


ſage, and by that on both ſides it is bounded in a Chanel of due 
Width and Depth. Now had there been a continued Stratum of 
Stone next under the Soil, in the place of that of Clay, it muſt needs 
have been diffuſed in a much wider and leſs uſeful Stream than now 


it has: it would have conſtantly overflown , and depriv'd us of a 


conſiderable part of that Valley which is now ſo famous for its rich 
Meadow and Paſturage. Ch tf 


94. The 
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9. 94. HE Mineral Matter which we meet with here, being 
chietly found, either in the Strata of Stone, or in the 
Fiſſures of thoſe Strata, may be fitly treated of, in the next Place. 

Of the Mineral Matter, under which Head I ſhall here put Spar and 

F Talc, we in this County ſeldom or never meet with any Parcels, of 
* any Kind whatſoever, that are ſimple and pure: We have it uſually 
intermixed with Plenty of Sand, or other common Matter. It 1s 
found either conſtituting a Part or Portion of the main Maſs of the 
Strata of Sandſtone or Ragg, being of a Piece with thoſe Strata; in 
which manner the Marcaſites are found: Or enclos'd in the Body of 
the Siratum, in Plates or eins; of which ſort is the Venoſe Spar : 
Or is found incorporated in the Strata diſperſedly in Grams and ſingle 
Carpuſcles: Or elſe amaſs'd or concreted into Bails, Lumps or No- 


dules ; which is the Character of the Pyrite, and fome other mineral 


Bodies. 

95. To begin with the Marcaſites. By Marcaſite, a Term of hi- 
therto uncertain Signification, I mean a mineral Body of like Con- 
ſtitution with ſome of the mineral Nodules, in particular the Pyritæ, 


a Stratum and of no certain Shape: Thoſe of a more determined 
Shape, and uſually roundiſh or oblong. I have alſo given the Name 
of Marcaſite to ſome other mineral Bodies, that we ſometimes find 
in the Fields, and in the Strata of Earth : And that do not appear 
to have been really Fragments of any Strata of Stone; yet are of 
much the ſame Complexion, Conſtitution, and Shape alſo, with 
ſome of thoſe ; and have therefore that Title too. 
96. I have pretty often occaſionally made mention of an Jron-co- 
lour d Marcaſite, which is found with us in many Places. This with 
reſpect of its external Form may not improperly be call'd a Marca- 
ſite. But indeed the Matter it conſiſts ot ſeems to be chietly that! 
call Arenaceous, which at the time of its Concretion had 
this Jron- colour d Tincture given to it by a ſlight intermixture of Mi- 
neral and Metallic Matter. It is found almoſt every where, where 
we dig up the reddiſh Sandſtone, and Raggftone of the ſame Colour ; 


and this, whether each of which lies beneath a ſandy Soil, as at 


Desborough : or a clayey one, as at T hingdon. In the Strata of Stone, 
it is found either in Veins; which when of a flatter and more ex- 
tended Form, a Variety not uncommon , we may call them Plates : 
Or theStone is at it were plated over with it; ſometimes with a fingle, 


ſometimes with a double Plate: Or elſe it conflitutes a conſiderable 


Part of the Body of the Stratum; particularly thoſe of the ordinary 
red Raggſtone, and of the Iron-colour'd Raggſtone; in ſome Places, of 


Where they call it Curle. I have never yet obſerved above Two or 
Three Inſtances of its being found in Stone of a white, or whitiſh 
Colour. The Pendle-flone at Coſgrave is one of them. The like Iron-co- 
lour'd Marcaſite is alſo found; N great Plenty, lying ſcatter'd for the 
+ | Nn 1 moſt 


and differing chiefly in Form; this being ſome Part or Fragment of 


the upper Part, in others, of the lower Part of it, as at Eydon, 


— M ̃ , —⏑  —  —— —— — —O ——————— 
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elſe it conſiſts of ſeveral thinner Pieces or Plates inveſtin 
ther, ſeldom of above four ſuch Plates which ufually 


Thorpe, and thereabouts, for a pretty large Extent of Ground: In 
many of theſe Fields, there is a Stratum of Keal, or of Stone in ſmall 
uneaven Maſſes, next under the Soil, amongſt which this Mareaſite 
is likewiſe found. Underneath the Soil in that call'd Glen-b:] nigh 
Rowel is a Stratum conſiſting almoſt entirely of it. AEM hee. 

97. The Colour of it retembles either that of ſound, or that of 
ruſty Iron; from whence it his its Name. Several Pieces of it are of 


both theſe Colours; thoſe eſpecially that are newly taken out of the 
Earth : The outfide of them 1s of a ferruginous or ruſty Hue, the 


inner part of them is of a darker Colour. Thoſe that have lain long 
upon the Surface, or at the Bottoms of Brooks, are for the moſt part of 


only one Colour,vzz. that of Iron not ruſted ; which intimates that the 


ruſty Colour which the reſt of them uſually have in the Superficial 
Part, is adventitious, or only a flight Jincture; it being ſuch as may 


be waſh'd out by Rain, or a Current of Water. The Colour of the 


Interiour Part of it is not exactly the {ime in all. „ 

98. There is great {zconflancy in the internal Compoſition of it, as 
well as in the external Form. In that which conſtitutes a part of the 
Strata, there are uſually Cavities which are, for the moſt part, of ve- 
ry irregular Figure. Some of them are empty, others almoſt wholly 


fill'd, with an Ochrous fort of Earth; ſuch is the Iron-colour'd Mar- 


caſite in the Stone- pit at Spratton: With coarſe Sand; as in the Mar- 
caſite at Creaton: Or with a Stoney Kernel ; as in that at MNortbam- 
pton and Meares- Afbby Pits. But the Earth, Sand, and Stone, in- 
cluded in thoſe little Cavities are all of a reddiſh. Colour. The con- 
taining Part, or that which encompaſſes the Cavities, and the Hete- 
rogenous Matter, is either one entire continuous Subſtance of 
greater Thickneſs: Or is a thinner plate-like Body: Or 


: one ano- 


each to other, and cohere firm and cloſe together, as do thofe of the 


mineral Bexoar. The interiour Surface of it, in ſome Pieces, fome- 
what reſembles the emtpy Cells of an Honey-comb. The exteriour 


Surface of ſome of them is pretty ſmooth and even: Of others em- 
broider d, as it were, with waved and odly convoluted Lines, and 
Streaks: Of others of them rais'd into Bulle or Knobs, like thoſe of 
the Lapis Stalagmites. The Stone-pits at Eydon, Desborongh, and 
Meares- Aſbby, I believe, will furniſh any one who is ſo curious as to 
ſearch, with Samples of all theſe Varieties. Where it lies inter- 


* 


Iperſed in a Stratum of Keal, or conſtitutes entire Strata of its (elf, 
it is found in the like Variety of Figures. 5 

99. On Account of its Colour, and of its Hardnefs and Weight, it 
has uſüally the Name of ſron8one in this Country; tho” improperly 
enough ; for it has but a very little Iron in it. A Maſs of it of ma- 
ny Pound Weight, did not, upon Fryal, afford ſo much as a Grain 
of Iron. It chiefly conſiſts, as has been already obſerie4, öf an 
Arenaceous Matter. And "tis very likely the ſume Sort of Ochre, 


which 
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which is found in a Maſs, or collected Quantity, within the Body of 
ſome of theſe gr by ent is one, tho' a ſinaller, Part of the conſti- 
tuent Matter of the Body it ſelf, being mixed diſperſedly with the 
other common Matter. The Reddiſh Colour of the Superficial Part 
of the Mareaſite, is ſo much like to that of the included Ochre, that 
in all likelihood 'tis owing to the ſame Ochre thus intermixed. And 
tis probable the Reddiſh Stone in and amongſt which this Marcaſite 
is found, received its Colour from the like Intermixture : And that 
the Red Water which ſometimes iſſues forth of the Blocks of Red 
Stone, e. gr. that of Halſton, as tis ſawing aſunder, has thence the 
Colour of it. The interiour part of the Marcaſite which has more of 
the Natural Colour of Iron, we have ſome Rea ſon to believe owesthat 
Colour to a Ferreous Matter; there being really a little Iron incorpora- 
ted with it. Beſides the little Iron this Body contains, it has alſo 
ſome Pitriol. Several of the heavier Pieces of it, that I have kept 
by me, have diſcovered, upon being expos'd to a humid Air, a Vitri- 
blick Salt, upon the Surface of them. One of my Samples of this 
Body has Spar intermixed with the other Matter of it. There is a 
great Variety in the Weight, and in the Hardneſs, as well as in the 
> Figure of them. The Specifick Gravity of thoſe of the middle 
Sort, i$8as2 , to 1, or very nearly thereabouts. Thoſe, I fay, of 
the middle Sort, becauſe ſome are heavier, others are lighter ; as 
they have a greater of leſſer Admixture of the Mineral and Metal- 
lick, with the common Arenaceous, Matter. The Matter that 
conſtitutes them, tho to outward Appearance much the fame, yet 
is really ſo various, either in the Kind or Quantity of it, and ſo con- 
ſequently is the Specifick Gravity of the ſeveral Kinds or Varieties 
of them, as may well account for their being found at ſuch different 
Depths in the Earth, as they are now found at. There is the like 
Variety in the Hardneſs of them. The ſounder Pieces ſtrike Fire 
with Steel, and are harder than any of the Kinds of Quarry-Stone: 
The ſofter only foul a Steel with a Reddiſh Earth. l 
100. In the Stone: pits at Thingdon, Cotting bam, Ningſted, and elſe- 
where, I have met with a Marcaſite of a Spungy Cinder-like. Sub- 
ftance. Tis very like the Iron-colour'd Stone of Dr. Plot *, which - Nat Hiſt 
he inclines to think is the Siderites of Pliny. In the Pits at Rinofted %, 
is another Variety that is found formed into thin, Fet-like, glittering 
= LCamelle, lying Parallel to each other. The Stalagmites cruftaceus 
= CSulpbureus of the Lithopbylacium Britt, N. 45. which J found in a 
= >tone-pit nigh Finſbed in this County, and tranſmitted to Mr. Lhwyd, 
was a Fragment of a Stratum of Stone : And does thereby belong to 
the Head of Marciſites. It had an Admixture of Sulphar, diſtin- 
guiſhable plainly by the Smell; the Marcaſite having been broken, 
8 . by a Hammer, or other hard Body, and then held to the' 
101. In a Piece of Quarry-Stone dug up at Telvertoft, that was 
ſent to me by Mr. Seattergood, there are Plates ot Vein; of the Iroþ- 
coloured Marcaſite, and of Spar, in a mixed Mafs. The Plates ate 
con- 
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Spar to be found in like manner, as is that Iron- coloured Marcafite, 
in Plates or Veins in the Body of the Strata of Sand-ſtone, and of 
the other Sorts. Tis alſo found in larger Parcels of a very uncertain 
| Form, that are concreted or grown together with the common Mat- 
ter of the Stone. We ſometimes meet with Pieces of Quarry-Stone, 
that conſiſt as much of Spar as of Stone. The Spar and the Stone in 
Parcels of -inconſtant Shape and Bigneſs, being promiſcuouſly and 
confuſedly blended and mixed. The Spar when in this State, has 
uſually a Daſh or Tincture of the Colour of the adjacent Stone. By 
its Coarſeneſs it appears to have a large Admixture of Arenaceous 
Matter. 1331 
\ 102. I have already given ſome Account of the Mineral Matter 
repoſited in the Strata of Earth, or of laxer Matter, in Grams or 
Corpuſcles, lying diſperſedly intermix d with the ordinary Matter of 
ch. 1. thoſe Strata x. The Mineral Matter, which is found in like manner 

Kin the ſolid Sirata, thoſe of Stone, comes now to be conſidered. 

h 103. The Niure we ſo frequently meet with affixed to the Walls 
and Cielings of ſeveral Ground-Rooms, both in the Clay-land Part 
of the County, as at Oxendon: and in the Sandy and Stoney Parts of 
it, as at F.odington, and T borpe-malſor, was, no doubt, originally lodg- 

ed in fingle Corpuſcles in the Strata, whether of Earth, or of Stone, 
_ underneath thoſe Places. It was educed out of thoſe Strata (wherein 
it lay in Particles that were ſo eafily moveable) and was raiſed up 
by the Heat which is almoſt continually paſſing the Strata, and ſteam- 
ing out at the Surface: And its Diſſipation being in thoſe Places pre- 


vented by the Coverture of the Buildings above, the Nitre it bore 


along with it became affixed in the manner as we now find it. This 
is clearly made out in that Excellent Diſcourſe I have ſo often referrd 


. 5.09. to ||. The ſame ſort of Salt J have found in Stables, in the Joints of 


Woodward's 


Nat. Hiſt, of the Pebles and other Stones wherewith thoſe Stables are paved; and 
theFarth,per- particularly in Sir Matthew Dudley's Stables at Clapton. This alſo 
53,294 was educed forth of the Earth underneath by Heat+. The Surface of 
beben our ordinary Red-ſtone I have not unfrequently found ofrecaft with 
a Saltiſh Mould ; for Inſtance, that in the Sides of a broken Bank in 

the Town-Street at Maidwell, and in the like Places at Overſton 
and Roel. Some, I know, are of Opinion, that the Salt thus 
found upon Walls, Oc. is of a different Kind from Nitre : that it is 
only an Effloreſcence of Limeſtone or of the Lime made of it: and 
have diſtinguiſh'd it by the Name of Sal Calcarium and Nitrum Mu- 
rale; imagining it was a diſtinct Species from Nitre. But a little far- 
ther Search would have ſhewn them their Error; for this Salt when 
it is freed from the Earthy and Stoney Matter that is uſually found 
intermix d with it, appears to be real Mitre, by its Taſte, by its Fi- 
gure, and all other Properties. To the Taſte, when it has been well pu- 


rified, it is as ſharp and pungent as is that of the Nitrum Offcin. and it 


alſo ſhoots into the like Figures. Indeed upon the Walls, Oc. that ex- 
hibit it here, it is commonly found in a imall Hair- like Form; but 
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we can by no means hence infer, that it is not Nitre; Nitre, that 
inconteſtably ſuch, being frequently found in this very Form. Be- 
fides, it is found affix d differently to the Walls thar are not plai- 
ſter'd with Lime, nor built up with Lime- ſtone, as well as on thoſe 
that are. As there are many Places with us, that have this Salt thus 
collected to View: So without doubt in many other Places here, the 
Earth ſends forth the ſame Salt as copioully and freely, as it does in 
thoſe: but theſe being not under Buildings, or the like Coverture, as 
theſe are, it is carry d up into the Air, as it had Jain in the Earth; 
that is, diſperſedly, ſo is not viſible to the Eye, 5 

104. The finding of Mitre, as we do, in the Water of many of 
our Springs, is another Proof of this, that the Terreſtrial Strata do 


contain that Salt in ſeparate Particles, lying fcatter'd amongſt the or- 


dinary coarſer Matter that conſtitutes thoſe Strata. I fay, in ſepa- 
rate Particles lying ſcatter'd amongſt the coarſer Matter, becauſe *tis 


very probable, it is only thoſe that lye ſo looſe, and fo eafily moveable, 
that are capable of being diſlodged, and born off by the Water of 
thoſe Springs pervading the Strata. is a like Caſe as to the Vitriol, 


which is found in our Acidulg. The fame Reaſons there are to aſſure 


that the Strata do contain a Vitriolick Salt in like Manner and Form 


as they do Nitre ; tho, probably, it is chiefly the Lower Strata that 
contain this Salt, this being heavier than Nitre is. Tis true, there 


is Pitriol in conſiderable Quantity incorporated in the Pyritæ 


that we meet with here; But tis impoſhble that the Vitriol of 
our Springs ſhould be derived from any ſuch hard and cloſe 


Bodies. 


' 


105. And that in ſome Places there is really Vitriol, and alſo Sul- 
phur thus interſperſedly lodged with the common Matter of the Strata, 
we may be farther aſſur'd, if we diligently examine the Matter that 
conſtitutes thoſe Strata. I have already given ſome Inſtances of 
Earths, that tho' they do not exhibit Vitriol or Sulphur to View, yet 
are plenteouſly ſaturated with them : And in ſeveral Places, parti- 


cularly at Kettering, I have met with Stones appearing not unlike to 


large Fragments of Strata of Stone, but lodg'd in Clay that have 
evidently ſome Admixture of the ſame Mineral Matter (of Vitriol 
and Sulphur in particular) which is found more copiouſly in the 
Pyritæ, that uſually lye together with them in the ſame Bed. Ha- 
ving broken one of theſe Stones it exhibited in the Central Part of it, 
a Maſs or Parcel of exactly the ſame Matter with that which the 
Pyritæ Argentei ordinarily conſiſt of. And the ſame Matter was vi- 
ſible to the Eye but in a ſtill lefſer and leſſer Form, the nearer it lay 
to the Outſide of the Stone. In ſome of them is a Yuri diſcovera- 
ble by the Taſte. In moſt, if not all of them, a Sulphur diftinguiſha- 
ble by the Smell; the Stone being ſtruck with a Hammer or thrown 
into a Fire. The common conſtituent Matter of this Stone is of that 
Sort that conſtitutes the Saxum Calcarium, or Lime-ſtone; only this 
appears to have ſome Intermixture of Clay. The Brick-makers call 
them Linie: ſtanes, becauſe they burn to a Lime-like Powder. In a 
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word, there is nothing more plain to me than that the ſame Sort of 


Mineral Matter, which in ſome of the Strata preſents it ſelf in an 


* Vid. Dr. 


Grew's Mu- 


ſzum, Regal. 


Societ. P. 3 20. 


Aggregate of ſuch a Bulk, as to be viſible to the Eye, is, or has been 
in other of the Strata, and more eſpecially in the ſame Strata, diſ- 
perſedly lodged in fingle Corpuſcles, or in thoſe fo ſmall that the 
Eye can ſcarce at all diſcover them. The Clay there at Kettering, 
and the Reddiſh Sand- ſtone, wherein we fo frequently find the Pyrite 
Ferrei, and the Iron- colour d Marcaſite, 1 may reſonably pitch upon 
as Inſtances of this. Is, or has beey, I fay, becauſe the Water ſo con- 
tinually pervading the Strata, thoſe eſpecially of a laxer Conſtitution 
muſt needs have already detached, out of ſome of thoſe in particular, 
all, or the greateſt Part of the Mineral Matter that lay thus intermixed 
withthe ordinary Matter of them.But this Argument will be more clear, 
when | come to treat of the Origin of Springs and their Contents, 

105. Tale is another of the Minerals that is found in Grains or in 
Particles diſperſedly lodged in the Strata ; and with us particularly 
in thoſe of Sand or Gravel, more eſpecially in parcels of Sand of 
ſuch Conſiſtence that with gentle Uſage they keep entire: As alſo in 
thoſe of Sandſtone, and likewiſe in Pebles. The Grains that are 
tranſparent and glofly, and withal are compos'd of parallel Flakes or 
Plates that are tender and pliable, we are well aflured are thoſe of 


Talc. The ſmaller Gliſtering Particles, which perhaps are fingle 


ones, that lye intermix'd with theſe , we may reaſonably preſume 
are alſo Talc, if for no other Reaſon than this, that they are found 
in Company of thoſe. The faireſt Specimen 1 have, of thoſe ſpark- 
ling luminated little Bodies immerſed in Sand, or a ſandy Concrete, 
was preſented to me by the Ingenious Mr. Weltden of T hurnby, who 
found it in a Gravel-pit there. One part of it is affixed to a little 
Maſs of Spar. The Surface of it is almoſt quite cover'd over with 
pretty broad, conſpicuous Plates of Talc : The Body of it is inter- 


ſperſed with ſmaller ones. Parcels like to theſe I have ſometimes 


met with in the Gravel-pits at Weſton ſuper Weland, Bowdon par va, 


and elſewhere: As alſo, in a Clay-pit at Whittleborough. Other 
Parcels enclofing only leſſer Sparkles, ſuch as thoſe in Oxendon Gra- 


vel-pits, are more frequently found. Some of them confiſt of a 
greater Quantity of Tale than of Sand. The Foffils of this 
fort, I have now been deſcribing, are by Dr. Grew entitled 
white Daze, Gliſt, and Ammargos ; the Sparks being all of a 


reſplendent Silver Colour and immersd in Sand. The like 
glistering filver-like Sparks I have found immerſed in Sandſtone at 


Coſorave. Little Plates of the like Kind of Tale are alſo ſo found 
included in Pebles, both in the coarſer and gritty Pebles, and in 


thoſe of finer Grain, as well as in the Sandy Concretes, in the Gravel 
at Oxendon. 


106. Semipellucid white Pebles very prettily ſpeckled with a 
ſplendent Gold. lie Talc are ſometimes found in Halfton Field: The 
like in Gra vel at Crack, I had from Clapton a blackiſh ponderous Pe- 
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ble containing, amongſt other Mineral Matter, Jron-colour'd Plates of 
Talc. "Twas found in Clay. #2 8 
In ſome Pieces | have found in Gravel at Cr:ck, the Grains of Tale 
are diſpoſed into Stiriæ like thoſe of Antimon). 80 likewiſe for the 
Grains of Sand that conſtitute the ſame Maſs. 

In ſeveral Parcels of Gliſt, as tis call d, which are found in Oxen- 


don Gravel - pit, the Grains are ſome of a Silver, others of a Gold- co- 


jour. Thoſe in ſome other Maſſes of that concreted Sand are of a 
Gold- colour wholly, This laft is the Ammochryſos of Boetius , Ceſal- 
pinus, and Kentman. The maca argentea, ſeu alba, and the mica au- 
rea of Agricola, are Foſſils of the ſame Kind with thoſe above deſcri- 
bed. This Gliſt, as gloriouſly as it looks, is yet of ſcarce any other 
Uſe than for ſtrewing upon Letters inftead of common Sand. But if 
any one wou'd be at the Pains of ſeparating the Tale; that alone and 
unmixed would doubtleſs be of as good uſe in Medicine as the beſt 


Talc of the Shops. 


107. Fluor or Spar is found in like manner in Grains and in ſmmgle 
Corpuſcles incorporated in Maſſes of common Matter, particularly in 

the Sandſtone and Raggſtone, that eſpecially of a cloſer Texture. 

The Reaſon why we find it more eſpecially in the Stone of a cloſer 
Texture has been already intimated *. Particles of Spar thus em- * Vid. 3. 5, 
bodied I have obſerved in the ordinary gray and bluiſh Raggſtone at _ 


| Thrup-mandewlle , in the Raggſtone of the eighth Stratum in High- 


delve Quarry, and elſewhere. In ſeveral of the Strata of Stone that 
exhibit thoſe I call ſparry Particles, and particularly in one of the 


Strata of the Stone- pit at Haſelb:ch, whereof Thave a Fragment as 


a Pattern, there is Spar in Parcels of all magnitudes, from that of bulky 
Pieces to that of Specks and Grains, included in the ſame Maſs of 


Stone. The larger Parcels I am aſſured are Spar; and have therefore 0 


great Reaſon to think that the ſinaller ones, and the almoſt invifible 
Grains, are ſo too. Indeed we cannot with ſo much Certainty affirm 
from the Colour or outward Appearance of thoſe Particles, that they 
1088. 1 ou in the next place conſider the Mineral Matter that 
is found included in the Strata, in Balls, Lumps, or Nodules; but 
that for ſeveral Reaſons I think fit to wave it for a while, until I have 
laid down what I have noted of the Mineral Matter, which is found 
contained in the perpendicular Fiſſures of the Solid Strata: and to 
treat of thoſe Mineral Nodules in the ſecond Part of this Chapter 
under the Head of Stones in lefler Maſſes. One of the Reaſons is 
this, that the Mineral Matter of the Fiſſures being form'd of that 
which was originally lodged in ſeparate Particles in the Body of the 


Strata, it will give the Reader a clearer View to conſider it now im- 


mediately after what has been obſerved concerning that Matter. 
109. The Mineral Matter which is contained in the perpendicular 
Fiſſures or Intervalls of the Strata, with us, is either ſuch as is there 
accumulated into a rude Heap without any particular Form or Order, 


ſaid 
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ſaid Intervalls, which it wholly or partly fills, as there is a greater or 
leſs Quantity of it: Or elſe ſuch as is formed into ſome obſervable 


Figure *. Of all the various Kinds of Mineral Matter that are found 


in the perpendicular Intervalls of the Strata in other Countries, Spar 
is the chief tho not the only one of the Mineral Kind that's found in 
the like Intervalls here. But before 1 go any farther, tis fit I pre- 
miſe, that the Subject I am here to treat of is the Mineral Matter 
that has been gradually convey d into the perpendicular Intervals by the 
Paſſage of Water to and fro in the Earth, and is generally, if not 
always, found affixed to the Sides of thoſe Intervals: Not that Mat- 
ter, be it Mineral, or whatſoever it be which fell from the upper 
Strata down into our wider Intervals that open'd to the Surface; 
whereof in 9 87. ſupr. 


110. We frequently meet with Spar in the perpendicular Fiſſures 


of the Strata of Stone: And ſometimes tho' rarely in the Horizontal 


ones; there eſpecially where the Surfaces of the Strata are ſo unea- 


ven that they touch one another only here and there, in a few Places. 


In theſe Horizontal Fiſſures, it is neceſſarily formed into thin Plates, 


which are generally ſingle, but rarely double. Of this laſt Varitety 
I met with a Sample, in the old Stone: pit in Clipſton Common, conſiſt- 


ing of an upper and nether Plate, the upper adhering to the lower 
' -..-- Surface of the uppermoſt of the two Strata betwixt which this Inter- 


val was: The lower to the upper Surface of the ſubjacent Stratum. 
The oppoſite Surfaces of both the Plates, were beſet with Cryſtall- 


Hike Shoots of Spar, pointing directly one againſt another. 


© 111, The Spar in ſome of thePerpendicularlntervalls of thestone for 
Inſtance, in Halſton and Coſgrave Quarries is found accumulated in a 
ſhapeleſs Maſs: In others, there and elſewhere, in obſervable Figures. 


Such 1 do not reckon theſe of the Spar, that has only the bare Form 


of that Part of the Fiſſure-wall, which it inveſts, is eaven as that is 
eaven, or unequal as that is; which is the Form of the thin Incru- 


lations on the Sides of the Fiſſures of the Red-ſtone at T hingdon. 
But under this Title, I ſhall place the Sparry Stiriæ, or Stiriated Sta- 


laclitæ: The Bullated Stalactitæ, called Stalagmitæ by ſome Authors, 


I mean the Sparry Tucruftations in Form of ſmall Bubles or Drops di- 
ſtinctly concreted : The Ramous Effloreſcencies or Sprigs of the ſame 


Mineral: as allo the Cryſtalzzed Spars of the Perpendicular Fiſſures. 


112. Firſt, Of the Sparry Stiriæ, Stalactitæ, or Lapides Stillatitii, 


Stones fo called, becauſe they have found in Shape of Tceycles, and 
hang down from the Roofs and Sides of the Intervalls, as thoſe do 
from the Faves of Houſes: and are ſuppos'd to have been produc'd 
in much the ſame manner as thoſe are, that is, by a gradual Deſcent 
and Congelation of watery Drops. We not unfrequently meet with 
them here. In a Stone-pit at Haſelbech, both Sides of one of the 
Intervalls of the Stone Strata, 1 found incruſted over with Spar: 
and alſo two or three Stalactitæ hanging down from the Top of it, 
that is, from the nether Surface of a Stratum of Stone, which la 


acroſs it. Theſe were of a Conic Shape. In another of the Fiſſures. 
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out into the Fifſure ſomewhat farther than the reſt : as its Top 


theſe have, with a Strain of Fancy, been compared to Organ Tapes. 
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there, I obſerved a ſlender Cylmdric Stiriu, or rather a little Column 


of Spar, whoſe Bafis was fixed upon one of the Strata that ſtood 


or 
Head reach'd up, and was accreted to another of the Strata ſtanding 


out in like manner. At the Bottom of the Fiſſure, from whoſe 


Roof the Cylmaric Stiriæ hung down, was a roundiſh bulky Knob, 


all over ſmooth, unleſs at its Root, that is, in that Part whereby it 


adher'd to the Floor of the Fiſſure. This ſeems to have been farmed 
of the Corpuſcles of Spar brought down with the Water which di- 
{till'd from the Stalactitæ Drop by Drop. 5 

113. Theſe Stalactitæ are ſolider, and conſiſt of a coarſer Spar 
than thoſe we ſometimes find ſuſpended, ſo as theſe are, in the Fit. 
ſures of the Quarries at Coſgrave. The Extremities of the Coſgrave 
ones are pointed, not with one but with ſeveral Points; for all the 
interiour Part of them is compos d of Trigonal Shoots of Spar , with 
their Points directed all the fame way, v:z. from the thicker to the 


ſlenderer End of the Body. I have another obſervable Variety taken 
out of a Fiſſure in Rowel Stone-pits, which is ſtriated for Three 


Parts in Four of the Circumference of its Bafis, in much the ſame 


manner as the Belemnite are, tho? more obſcurely: as alſodiſtinguiſh'd 
with much ſuch a Hoop or Ring, as ate ſome bf the Belemnitæ, 


114. The Magnitude of them is uncertain: and fo is their Figure; 
tho' they uſually agree in theſe Two Particulars, in growing narrower 
and narrower as they deſcend , I ſpeak this with regard to their Po- 
fition, in the Fiflures: and in having a ſmooth Surface. Some have 


a more round: others a more flat and deprefled Body; ſo much they 


differ in their Shape. And when, I fav, they have a ſmooth Surface, 
[ only mean that it is not rough or ſcabrous, for there generally are 
ſeveral Irregularities in it, very like to thoſe we ufa foe upon the 
Surface of the Stiriæ made by Froſt. 5 
115. T have now been deſcribing the Stalactitæ that hang down 
from the Roots of the Fiſſures, or from ſome Prominency of a Stra- 
tum: and that are not accreted to the Walls of the Fiſſures. As to thoſe 
that are: There muſt needs be a ftill greater Inconſtancy in their 


Figure. For in one Part of the Intervalls the petrifymg Water, as tis 
called, trickles down the Sides of them more obliquely and flowly : 
In another Part of them it glides more directly downwards, and 
with a quicker Motion. Here the rugged Walls of them direct the 


Courſe of the Water one way : there another way. And according- 
ly the Figures of theſe Stalaclitæ are uncertain and various. Some of 


and to the ruffled Vallance of a Bed : Others to the filtering Bags, 


called Manic Hippocratis by the Chymiſts*, In which and many 


other the like intagmary Shapes, L have ſeen them here. As to their 
internal. Form: That in ſome is Plain, in others is Striated. Theſe 
laſt are compoſed of Sirie, making right Angles with the Sides of 
the Fiſſures whereunto they are fixed. 


Pp 116, The 


* Dr. Plot's 
Nat. Hiſt. of 
Oxfordſhire, 

Ch. 5. $.177. 
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116. The Bullated Stalactitæ, the Stalagmitæ of Dr. Plot, and other 
Authors, which are found affixed to the Sides of the Fiſſures in like 
manner, as is the latter Variety of the Stiriated ones, appear alſo 
in great Variety of Forms. For under this Title, allowing it ſome 


Latitude, as it is uſual with the Naturaliſts to do in this and all like 


Caſes, we may take in all the Fiſſure-lncruFations exhibiting any 
Manner of Reſemblance of ſmall Bubbles, or Drops. The Stalagmite 
that do the moſt of any here, reſemble Drops or ſmall Bubbles, are 
found in the Fiſſures of the Quarry-ſtone at Irtlingborough, and at 
Oundle. Thoſe I have from Irtlingborough are not unlike to that with 
ſmaller Drops, delineated by Dr. Plot in T ab. 3. Fig. 8. Nat. Hiſt. of 
Oxfordſhire. Thoſe from Oundle, to the Stalagyates with larger ones, 
in the Nat. Hiſt. of Staffordſbire, Tab. 11. Fig. 11. From another 
Fiſſure in the ſame Stone-pit at Irtlingboroug b, I took out one with 
{till larger Drops, than have thoſe from Oundle. They are indeed as 
large as ordinary Grapes, and do fo much reſemble a Cluſter of them 
immers'd about half way in Stone, that this Body may be fitly ac- 
counted a Variety of the Lapis Botroides, five Racemoſus of the 
ͥͥͤ 1 
117. The Spar we find in the Eiſſures in Form of Ramous Effle- 
vid. Licks. re ſcencies, is intituled Stalagmites Coralloides by Mr. Lhwyd *; as it 
eee ſomewhat partakes of the Figure of the Stalagmites, and alſo that of 
Tbuidii, v. the Foſſil Coralloid Bodies. Tis either of a whiter Hue, conſiſting of 
FRO Spar, with a pretty large Admixture of Lac Lane : or elſe is more 
entirely conſtituted of our ordinary Spar. This latter Sort of Slalag- 
mites Coralloides we meet with in the Fiſſures of the Stone-pits at 
Coſgrave, Denſhanger, and elſewhere. There are ſeveral Varieties of it, 
too many for me to deſcribe. The former Sort which has that Ad- 
mixture of Lac Lunæ, we frequently meet with affixed in like man- 
ner, as the other is, to the Sides of the Fiſſures; and particularly in 


a Stone-pit at Oundle, near the Woods; from whence Mr. Lhwyd 
Lythep 


2 * had that Variety, which he calls Stalagmites Albus Coralloides 


66. minutꝰ admodum Coagulatus T. I have given a Draught of it in 
Jab. 1. Tab. 1. Fig. 2. Its EHoreſcencies have pretty much of the 
Fg.2: Colour and Shape of the little Buds at the Head of a common Coly- 
flower, One ot the Intervals of the Strata in a Stone-pit at Polbrook, 

which was about half an Inch wide, I obſerved almoſt wholly fila 

with a Body of this Kind. By the Faſhion of it, it ſeems to have been 

formed of Matter accreting to the two oppoſite Sides of the Intervall 

by little and little, till at length the Accretion on both Sides met; yet 

not ſo cloſely but that there were ſome little empty Spaces betwixt 

them. The Interiour Surface of theſe I wo Accretions in thoſe Parts of 

them that are not ſo cloſely conjoined to each other, exhibit Efloreſ- 


cencies like thoſe of the Stalagmites Coralloides which we find in the 
Oundle Stone-pit. 8 


118, The cryſtalixed or angular Spar of the Fiſſures is generally 


clearer or more pellucid, and conſequently purer, than is, that 


je- 


which is not thus cryſtallized. There is great Inonſtancy and Var 
by 
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ty in the Figure of its Cryſtalls. I have found it formed, into Shoots 
or Cryſtalls with three pretty broad Plains that do not terminate in a 
ſharp Point in the Limeſtone Pits at Stanjan: Into trigonally pointed 
ones with three narrower Plains in the Fiſſures of a Pit of Redſtone; 
nigh Lodington : Into larger Cryſtals, of a Trigonal and ſometimes 
of a pentagonal Form, a Variety by ſome called Dogtooth Spar, in a 
Stone-pit nigh * The Cryſtalized Spars of an Hexagonal and 
pointed Figure, tho frequent in other Parts of England, yet are ve- 
ry ſeldom found in this. The Fung Cryſtals which we find in the 
Fidfures of the ordinary reddiſh Sandſtone and Raggſtone have for 
the moſt part a ſlight I incture of the Colour of the Stone to which 
they are fix d; which we may reaſonably believe is owing to a ſmall. 
Intermixture of reddiſh arenaceous Matter , ſuch as that which con- 
ſtitutes the Stone. In ſome of the Cryſtals of the Fiſſures of the 
white Limeſtone, there appears to be a ſmall Admixture of a purer 
and whiter arenaceous Matter with the Cryſtallin. The latter are 
ordinarily clearer and harder than the former. I have now by me a 
Piece of Spar that by the Shape of it ſeems to have come out of one 
of the perpendicular Intervals which conſiſts of bluiſh Cryſtals whoſe 
Bed or Matrix is white. It was found in a Stone-pit nigh Ketter- 
ng. 

19. In 9. 109. ſupr. I obſerv'd that Spar was the chief tho' not the 
only Mineral Matter that was found in the perpendicular Fſſures of 
the Strata with us. In the Intervals of the Strata of the ancient 
"> Quarriesat Coſgrave J have met with a Lac lunæ (the very white 
Earth ſo called) whereof in Ch. I. Part II. b. 9. and in b. 77. ſupra, that 
had a Mixture of Particles of Salt. This 1 could diſcover 
by the Taſte. To what I have already noted about the Lac 
ULuunæ found in the Fiſſures, I may, in this Place, fitly add, 
"> that'tis uſually found upon the Sides of the Fiſſures in form of a fine 
white farinaceous Powder ; Which ſeems to have been dropp'd and 
deſerted there by a watery Vapour in its Paſſage upwards thorough 
thoſe Intervalls to the Surface; in like manner as Soot is in Chimney 
Tunnels, by Smoke: That tis never found in any regular or obſer. 
vable Figures except when it is intermixed with plenty of Spar: And 
that we ſometimes meet with it thus intermixed in the Fiſſures of 
the Stone at Haſelbich and Welden. That Anonymous white Earth 
diſcovered in the Seams of the Quarries at Teynton in Oxfordſhire, by 
Dr. Plot *, and by him commended as very fit for poliſhing ſmall 5 
Silver Veſſels, is only a Lac lune, with a Mixture of ſparry Matter. %, 

120. In the foregoing part of this Work I have ſeveral times upon Ch. 3. 5 44 
one or other Occaſion, intimated, that the Mineral Matter of the 
Fiſſures has been convey'd into them by Water. This indeed is ſo 
plain a Truth as it is made out by Dr. Woodward in the Natural Hi- 
Story of the Earth, p. 187, He. that we cannot but aſſent to it. Tis 
certain from Obſervation, that the perpendicular Fiſſures or Intervalls 
are only Breaches of the Strata, and did not exiſt till the Strata were 
formed, and all the Mineral Matter lodged therein ; and conſequent- 


ly 
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ly that the Mineral Matter we now find in thoſe Intervalle was edu- 
Dc was. Ced out of the Strata, and tranſmitted thence into them &: That there 
eng FIR, various Kinds of Mineral Matter, and particularly Spar, ori- 


cheEarth,Pare ginally lodged in the Bodies of the Strata, in ſingle Corpuſeles inter- 
ande- fperſed amongſt the Sand or other Matter whereof thoſe Strata do 
chiefly eonfiſt + ; in which ſeparate State amongſt coarſer Matter, 
they muſt needs be capable of being eafily flirred and removed: That 
Water enters and pervades the Bodies of the Strata, thoſe 
ip. eſpecially of a laxer Conſtitution ||: That it paſſes through the Bodies 
Nr Hi. of the Strata into the Intarvalls of them; and thence where there is 
ofthe a free outlet, to the Surface in Springs: And that it brings along 
38. 1. c, with it the Particles of various Kinds of Mineral Matter and of Spar 
„„ particular. Tis uſual for the Vater of ſeveral Springs to depoſit 

and thereby diſcover to the Eye, in the Chanel wherein they paſs, the 

Particles of Spar that it brought with it out of the Bowels of the 

Earth, there eſpecially where it paſſes on with a flower and more 

languid Motion; we may therefore upon good Reaſons believe, that 


15.107. ſupra. 


the Water that runs along theſe Intervalls containing Spar (which 


Water had the fame Paſſage thro' the Bodies of the Strata, as had 
that of the Springs, and does perhaps ſupply ſome of thoſe very 
Springs, which ſo viſibly depoſit Spar) that this alſo is charged with 

4 Sparry Matter, and when it glides on leſs forcibly, deſerts it in the 
Intervalls, in like manner, as does that in the Chanels of Springs up- 
on the Surface. Water IJ have ſeen gliding down the Sides of ſome 
Imervall, that have Spar affixed to them. Indeed we meet with a 
great many others including Spar, wherein we fee no Water; But it 
does not thence follow that there never did atry paſs into then. 


121. Many Writers of NaturalHiftory have imagin'd, that the Sparry 


Ineruſtations of the Fiſſures, and the StrriaLapideeare only Water con- 
verted into Stone; or were produced by I know not what Lapidifick 
Virtue of the Water : But we can no more fuppofe this, than that 
the Argilla, which we find in ſome Places adhering to the Sides of 
the Intervalls, in muck the ſame manner and Form, as is the Spar in 
others of them, is Water converted into Clay: or was produced by 
ſome Generative Faculty of the Water, which viſits thoſe Intervalls. A 


little farther Inſpection into Nattrre will convince theſe Gentlemen, 


that the petriſying Faculty, they imagine the Water is endow'd with, 
is a wholly groundleſs and imaginary Thing. As to thofe who ate 
apt to fancy that the Water of the Singe and that found in the Fiſ- 
ſures which contains a ſparry Matter became charg d with it by At- 
triſſon or Abraſion, by its fretting or rubbing off of ſparry Particles 
from off a Mafs or Body of Spar that happehed to lye in its Pafſage 
under Ground: was there no other Reaſofi _ that Opinion, this 
alone might Ws that Spar of it (elf, in a 


Water paſſing on as it does in its fubterraneun Chanels, © - 


122. By 


it ſel Maſs or Body, is fo clofe, 
ſolid, and indiffoluble, that tis impoffible it ſhould have any of its 
conſtituent Matter taken off in fingle Corptiſcles by the Action of 
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122. By the above-mentioned Obſervations, I am well ſatisfi 
that the Mineral Matter we here find included in the Iutervalls, was 
by little and little educed out of thoſe Strata wherein it lay ſcatter'd 
and looſe, either by the Water that aſcends up out of the interiour 


Parts of the Earth towards the Surface of it, permeating the Pores 


of the Strata, and paſling thence into their Intervalls: or elſe by the 
Water which falls upon the Earth in Rain finking down into the 
Strata which lye nearer the Surface, and bearing along with it ſuch 
moveable Matter, as occurr'd in the Pores it paſs'd thro': And that 


from theſe, either from the lower or the upper Strata, or from both, it 


was by this means educed forth, and convey'd into the Intervalls. 
123. The Stoney Incruſtations that are found upon the Surface on 


the Banks, and at the Bottoms of the Chanels of ſeveral of our 


Springs, and of our Rivulets, are fo much like to thoſe I have lately 
been deſcribing, that are found in thoſe Subterranean Chanels of the 
Water in the ee of the Strata, both in the Matter that con- 
ſtitutes them, and in the Manner of their Production, that 1 cannot 


treat of them in a fitter Place than this. Indeed they properly be- 


long to this Chapter, and to this Part of it; as the principal Bodies 
of this Kind conſiſt for the main of Spar, which is not improperly 
call'd a Mineral Matter. I ſhall therefore now proceed to the Hiſto- 
ry of theſe Bodies; taking notice of their more remarkable Figures: 
Of the ſeveral Varieties of them with reſpe& of the Matter that 


conſtitutes them: Of the Manner of the Water's Motion that's 
charg'd with this Matter, both at its Source and afterwards in thoſe 


Parts of the Chanel wherein it precipitates, or lets fall its Contents, 


and thereby forms theſe Incruſtations: And of all other obſervable 


Circumſtances of them. 5 


124. The Stoney or Sparry Incruſtations (the Petrifadins, as vul- 
garly called) of the Springs and Rivers, do never exhibit any ſuch 


angulated Cryſtalls, as does the Spar that incruſts the Sides of ſome 
of the Intervalls; otherwiſe they may, with reſpect of their more 


_ obſervable Figures, be diſtinguiſhed in the ſame manner, and by the 


ſame Names, as are the Sparry IncruSations of thoſe Intervalls. 
With reſpect of the Matter that conſtitutes them, they may be fitly 
diſtributed into the Three following general Varieties or Kinds. The 
Firſt are ſuch as conſiſt of ordinary Stoney Matter, with a larger In- 
termixture of Earth, are of a laxer Compages, and do not diſcover 
to the Eye any Mixture of Spar. The Second Variety confiſt of the 
fame Stozey Matter with a ſmaller Admixture of Earth, and of a 
little, tho' to outward Shew but a very little, Spar, and are of a 


cloſer and ſolider Texture, The Third of Spar, and a coarſer Mat- 


ter more diſperſedly and ſparingly mingled with it; which have of 
all the cloſeſt and ſolideſt Lexture. Sand, that vulgarly call'd fo, is 
not any Part of the Matter of theſe lacruſtations. Indeed the Cruſt 
being broken, and rubb'd betwixt the Fingers, ſeems to be gritty, 
and to conſiſt of Grains of Sand; But in reality they are only rough 

wes: Qg 32 and 
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and angulated Fragments of the Cruſt, and not of the Shape or So- 
lidity of common San. HIRE n 
125. Thoſe of this Firſt Variety or Kind, are moſt frequently 
found in Trenches that have been cut in Boggy Grouud, where little 
gleeting Springs ariſe : and in the Chanels of little Rivers or Brooks. 
There is a Moory Piece of Ground in Watford Encloſures : another 
in Oxendon Field, call'd Crowdale-Bog : The like in one of the Glebe 
Cloſes in Minwic Lordſhip : As allo nigh to Quarry-Bridge in Coſ- 
grave Lordſhip, that may furniſh any curious Perſon with 8 i of 
this Kind of Incruſtation. In the uppermoſt Stratum of that Boggy 
Ground at Oxendon, we meet with it in many Stoney ſmall Maſſes of 
a friable Subſtance, but hardening, as alſo growing whiter, as the 
| reſt of theſe Bodies do, upon being dry'd. They conſiſt of a great 
| | 1 many Roots of the ſmaller Vegetables inclos'd in Cruſts of Stone. 
; We find them in moſt Parts of this uppermoſt Stratum: and alſo a 
Stoney Matter (lightly concreted, intermixed with the ordinary | 
Matter of the Stratum, in a manner all over it. Bur in that under- 
neath it, which is of Clay, there is no Appearance at all of any ſuck 
thing. Neither were there any Incruſtations in the Trenches, that |. 
the Water drains down into in this Bog, at my firſt Searching them, |” 
1 which was in 1707. when they had been cut but two or three Years : 
| But ſince that Time, the Moſs, the Equiſetum Fetidum, and other Herbs: 
the Sticks, and every thing there, have been incruſted, and are now 
found cover'd over with a thin Stoney Integument.  —& 
126. The Fætid Water Horſetail, a Plant that delights to grow in 
Boggy Places, in ſtanding Springs and Pools, begins, I have obferv'd, 
to be cruſted over before any other Herbs that are found together 
with it, in the ſaid Irenches. Almoſt where-ever it grows in the 
Upland Parts of the County, it is found with a gritty Matter colle- 
Red about it, and craſhes when it is rubbed or bruiſed. So that, in 
my firſt Searches into Botany, I thought it might be natural to this 
Plant to be thus ſtoney and brittle : and ſuſpected it to be the Hippu- 
is Corallaides Ger. Emac. p. 115. an Equiſetum, which, as tis there 
deſcribed, is eſſentially of a Stoney or Gravelly Subſtance ; But! 
uickly chang'd my Opinion, having obſerved that the Grafs, and 
all other Vegetables that grew where that did, had the like Accre- 
tion: as alſo that this Herb at its firſt coming up, and in the Fen- 
ditches, and ſome few other Places, when at its full Growth, was 
found without any ſuch Stoney Matter affixed to it. There is a na- 
tural Roughneſs on the Stalks and Leaves of this, as of other Sorts 
of Equiſetum : And tis probably owtng to thoſe Afperities ſtopping 


| | and detaining in a particular Manner the Stoney Matter brought one 
= te with the Water which glides over the Herb, that this of all other 
| Herbs is uſually the firft z=crafted : And that this, the firft of any of 
| them, diſcovers, there is a petrifyng Property, as tis called, in the 


Water wherein 1t grows. 
| 


127. But to proceed to the Ines uſtations of our Brooks and Rivers, 
which are generally of this Frrſt Variety or Kind; as having a 


pretty 
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pretty copious Ad mixture of Earthy Matter. Such are thoſe which 
are found in Everdon Brook, and in the ſmall Rill betwixt Broughton 
and Pychely Lordſhips. In this laſt mention'd Place there were ſe- 
veral thick and large Ledges, if I may ſo call them, conſiſting of this 
factitious friable Sort of Stone: they cover'd all the Bottom of the 
Chanel in ſeveral Parts of it, appearing thro' the Water as if they 
were Strata of Sand-ftone. The like Ledges I obferved ſtanding owt 
a little way from the Sides of other Parts of the Chanel, and a great 
many Fragments of theſe: as alſo Pebles and Sticks ineruſted for the 
moſt part either with a Granulated, or a Bullated Cruſt, ſuch as that 
of the Stalagmites, 9. 116. ſupra, in the middle Part of the Chanel. 
The Hills on the Sides of this Part of the Rivulet, ſend down into 
it ſeveral ſwift Springs, all which I ſearch'd for Incruſtations, as alſo 
all upwards to the firſt Sources of it, but found none; excepting on- 
ly ſome ſlight ones, where the Water dribled down a ſmall Dam or 
Bank, that was made to hold up the Water of that call'd the Lodge- 
Cloſe Spring in Pychely Lordſhip. e 

128. The Ingenious Charles Kirkbam, Eſq; acquaints me, that 
there are the like Kind of Incruſtations in the Chanel of the River 
Weland, betwixt Wakerly and T ickſover : That he himſelf ſaw a fal- 
low Branch, which was drawn out of the Water there, incruſted 
over with a Reddiſh Stoney Cover, not ſo cloſely affix'd but that it 
might be ſlipt clear off from the I wigs, which were ſtill freſh and 
green. In 1703. there was drawn out of a deep and broad Place in 
the River Avon, not far from Welford, a Bunch of Eight Horſe-Lock 
Keys ty d together with a String, all both Keys and String incruſled 
over with a friable Earthy Stone of a Red Colour, ſuch as that of 
our common Red- ſtone, but fomewhat deeper. Being broken and 
crumbled, it colours the Hands like Red Ochre. The Cruft in ſome 
Parts of it is, of an Inch in Thicknefs. Several ſmall Pebles ftick 
therein, This tho' a very uncommon and extraordinary Incruſtation, 
is properly placed to this Fœſt Variety or Kind, as appears by the 


Deſcription of it. | 
129. Theſe of the Firft Variety or Kind are alſo ſometimes, tho 
more ray met with, at a nearer Diftance from the Sonrces of the 
Brooks and Rivers, in the Chanels of clear and limpid Springs. Of 
this there is an Inſtance in the Chanel of the Spring that riſes in 
Mr. Gray's Cloſe at Wellmgborough. There where the Current is 
ſomewhat check'd, and hinder d in its Motion, particularly on the 
Sides of its little Purling Natural Cafcades, and juſt above its En- 
trance into Afbby Brook, the Incruflations are found. Heretofore 
when there was no artificial Chanel for the Water of the Nme 1 
Springs, in the Summer-Houte in Raſbion Park there were many In- 
cruſtations there: The Colour of them almoſt as White, and their 
Figures near as various as thoſe of Sww, upon Bank- ſides and 
Buſhes : But now the Paſſage of the Springs being free, and without 


any Check, there is no Precipitation of the Stoney Matter they 
contain, about the Heads of the Springs. About Two or Three 
\L Hundred 
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Hundred Yards, below them, there is found a flight Incruſtation on 
the Wheel of a Mill, that's turn'd by this Water. But that 1s of a 
dirty Subſtance and Colour, compar'd with thoſe we had formerly at 

the Spring Heads. The Moſs and other little Plants, that grew at 

the Bottom on the Out-fide of a Stone Ciſtern in one of the Gar- 
dens at Finſbed, I found, when I was there in 1702. incruſted over, 
where the Spring of Water trickled down upon them, with a Stoney 

Caſe, conſiſting as it. were of a very fine Sand not firmly concreted. 

Some of the Incruſtations were very white: and anſwered the Figure 
of the Moſco Petroſo of Imperatus. Others of them in Shape re- 
ſembled the Artificial Work call'd Froft-work. A Piece of Lead un- 
derneath the Ciſtern was incruſted over with a like Kind of Matter. 

The Moſs: that grows upon ſome Planks on the Sides: of that call'd 

the Redwell at Wellimgborough ĩs incruſted over with ſuch a lax ſort of 

Stoney Matter as the above-mention'd Incruftations conſiſt of. But 

this in Colour differs from moſt of them, it being Reddiſb; which is 

owing to an Intermixture it has of Ochre. Tis probable, the very 

White Incruſtations of this Kind have ſome Ad mixture of tliat White 

Earth calld Lac Lune, which is found ſo copiouſly in the Fiſſures of 

her fo ro 2 ene get | 

130, The Second Variety of Incruſtations, viz. that confiſting of A- 

renaceous Matter, with a ſmaller Admixture of Earth, and none or 

very little, to our2wand. Appearance, of Spar, no leſs frequently occurs 
than the former. Theſe are ſomewhat cloſer and firmer Concreti- 
ons, and have a ſmoother Grain than the former have. The Sparry 

Matter they contain, as it lies ſo much involved and concealed by the 

ordinary coarſer Matter, is perhaps not immediately diſcoverable by 
the Eye: But a ſtricter and more accurate Inſpection will in all of 
them diſcover ſome ſmall pellucid gliſtering Particles, which are thoſe 
of Spar. And a much greater Number of the like Corpuſcles appear, 
when the Maſs that contains them has been pulverized, and the Pow- 
der of it waſh'd, and clear'd of Earth: or when it is look'd upon 
thro' a good Microſcrope. The Incruſtations in a Spring in Kette- 
ring Field: Thoſe in a Ditch or Gutter carrying down a ſmall Spring 
betwixt Longthorp Common and a little Grove: Thoſe upon a Bank 

on the North- ide of the Weſt-Lane nigh Overſion: thoſe alſo found 
upon a Rocky Bank by Chelſton Town Side: and thoſe on the Sides 
of that called Spence-Pit nigh Barnwell, to mention no more, are of 
this Sort. Of all the great Variety of Incruſtations as to Colour, 

Form, and Matter, that I have Samples of, thoſe of the Spring nigh 
Kettermg, according to the Samples 1 have of them, are the whiteſt : 

and of ſuch a compact Subſtance, that they ſeem to be compos'd en- 
tirely of a very White Arenageous Matter, and a little Spar ; without 
any Mixture of Earth. In the Place above-mention'd not far from 

Longtborpe, amongſt other Incruſtata: the Roots of Plants, the Graſs, 
and other Vegetables lying in the way of the Current, are found in- 

cloſed in a Stoney Sheath. The Sheath or Caſe is eafily broken: and 

when it is dry may be ſlipt up and down the Roots and Stalks that it 
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encloſes. This is the Freſh-Water Adarce of Dr. Plot *, which rains 
however rare it is in Oxfordſhire, is no great Rarity. in this County. OO: . 
The Graſs, Vc. in this and the like Inſtances, I find, is no way de» oP 
 tay'd, but rather preſery'd by the Incruſtation. | 
131. 1 took a particular Notice of the Incruſtations in that call d 
Spence-pit near Barnwell, ſome of the Circumſtances of theni bein 
fingular. On one Side of the Pit there are Strata of Stone with their 
Fiſſures expos d to View, in like manner as they are in a Quarry, 
The Earth and the ſmall Stones that are found in the Perpendicular 
Fiſſures there, which interſe&ed two or three thin Strata of Stone, 
which were all that appeard: as alſo the Roots of Plants that had 
truck down into the Fiſſures, are all involvdand cover'd with this 
Cruſty Sort of Stone. The Moſs that grows upon the Sides of the 
Pit in the lower Part of it, that is, upon the Edges of the Strata of 
Stone, particularly juſt beneath their Horizontal Fiſſures, is incru- 
ſted over with the ſame Sort of Stoney Matter. But that which 
grows to the Sides of the Pit, in the upper Part of it, above the 
Strata of Stone, ( the uppermoſt of which lies three Foot deep from 
the Surface) is not incruſted, nor any thing elſe all the way down 
from the Surface to thoſe Strata, There was not a Drop of Water 
to be ſeen in the Fiſſures, when I took this View of the Pit, in the 
Summer, 1705. By this and other Circumſtances, it appears that 
theſe Incruſtations were not effe&ed by the Water of a Perennial, or 
Rock Spring, as we call it, that was wont to paſs the ſaid Fiſſures; 
but by Water draining down into them thro the uppermoſt Strata, 
ina Time of much Wet. tiger 
132. The Incruſtations of the Third Variety, are ſuch as conſiſt 
more entirely and perceptibly of Spar. The following Account of 
ſome few of them will yield us a View of all that is obſervable under 
this Third Head. Thoſe of the petrifying Water, as tis called nigh 
Broughton in Weekly Pariſh, are compoſed of a coarſe Spar. I call it 
paka as being much overcaft and clouded with a Mixture of coar- 
{er Matter. In ſome Pieces which have more of Spar, and leſs of that 
Admixture, it glifters much. The Water precipitates this Sparry 
Matter upon the Sticks, Straws, Weeds, and every thing elſe that 
happens to lye in that Part of its Chanel where its Motion is lei- 
ſurely and gentle: as alſo upon the Verges of its Banks in thoſe Pla- 
ces which 1t has ſometimes waſh'd upon or overflow'd, and has ſoak'd 


into; forming a Rock, as it were, of a Spungy and Friable Sort of 


Stone on both Sides of it. Many of the Sticks and Straws , that : 
have been thus incruſted or caſed over, are now periſh'd and gone i 
out of their Stoney Caſe: and there remains nothing but Holes of U 
the ſame Shape and Size, encompaſſed, ſome with a ſingle, others L 
with a double Caſe of Stone. As to that Relation in Mr. Fuller's 


Book of Worthies, p. 280. and recited out of that Author in the 

New Edition of Camden, p. 442. of a Skull preſerv'd in Sidney-Col- | 
lege in Cambridge, brought from this Place, all over Stone both with- 1 
in and without: Tis wholly a Miſtake, The Skull, which this Re- | 
| | R r lation | 
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And whoever is pleaſed to compare the Skull with theſe Incruftations; 
as | have done, will be ſtill further aſſur'd that they never both o 
them came from the fame Place; fo much do that, and theſe Incru- 
tations differ in the Matter that conſtitutes them. 

133. The Incruſtations of that call'd Moſes's Spring at Weekly, 


conſiſt yet more of Spar than do thote of the Broughton Spring. One 


of my Samples of the Ineruſtata, from this Place, is a Stalagmites, 


found within the Earth in the Intervalls of the Strata. „ 
134. Upon the Side of a ſteep Bank, a little below the Grov 
call'd Start's Spiney in the Lordſhip of Preſton-Capes, where the Wa. 
ter of a Spring, that riſes in the Spiney, glides down, I obſerved 
ſeveral of the Stiriated Stalactztee (or 1 Iceycles) hanging down 
from the Bank- ſide. The exteriour | 
have now by me, conſiſts of Three or Four Orbicular Cruſts or Coats, 
involving one another. The like Iceycles are or have been produc d 
by a Spring, call'd Ruſb-Bank Spring, in one of Harrington Seim 


I mean, has the ſhape of the Body ſo called, which is fometimes 


In a Trench that carries off a Part of that Spring, I once met with 
a Cluſter of ſmall Pieces of Sticks encompaſs d each with a Stone 


Cruſt, and ſet for the moſt part upright in a Bed of the fame Stoney 
Matter; in ſuch manner that they much reſembled the Bottom of a 


Cluſter, or Stool, as it is here called, of large Ruſhes, which, as 


ſome wou'd fay, had been petrified. „ 
135. The Incruſtations of that call d Shotwell Spring nigh Rowell, 
which are alſo of this Third Varety, are remarkable for their extra- 


ordinary Thickneſs and Bulk, conſidering the Shortneſs of Time in 
which they are produced. They are produced by a Spring that iſſues 


forth of its Aperture, and deſcends for the Space of Thirty or Forty 
Yaxds with more than ordinary Rapidity. At that Diftance from 
its Outlet it is collected into a Pool, which ferves a Water-Mill. In 
this Place the Incruftations begin to appear. I lay, begin to appear, 
becauſe above this Place there are few or no Incruftations to be ſeen, 


unleſs juſt about the Mouths of the Spring. The Walls of the Pool, 
ſo far as the Water ordinarily reaches, have in ſome few Years been 


oyerſpread with a. Cruft of Stone nigh I wo Inches thick. In the 


Space betwixt the Head-Wall, and the Water-Wheel, where the 
Water ufyally drops down, there was form'd, in no long Tract of 
Time, a Mats of this Stoney Matter, above a. Foot in Thickneſs. 
It was of ſuch a Bulk and Solidity, that it almoſt blocked up the 
Wheel; ſo that Workmen were employ'd to hew it in Pieces to make 
more Room. Alſo below the Mill in and on the Sides of the Chanel 


of the-ſame Spring, there are found Incruſtations. The Stone that's 


form'd by this. Water, bears the Weather better, as the Maſons lay, 
than any Stone. They call it Cinder-ſtone. That Part of the Hill. 


that ſuirounds the Mill ſeems to be wholly made of it. 


4 
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lation refers to, preſerved in the Library of that College was brou ht 
from the Iſland Candy ; as a Paper repoſited together with it teſtifies. 


art of one of theſe, which I. 
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136. There is a hollow Place in the Ground underneath the Root 
of an Aſh- tree, growing at the Foot of a ſteep Hill, in that call'd 
the Dale-cloſe in Maid el Lordſhip, whoſe Sides and Roof I found 
very finely plated or plaſter'd over with Spar, and adorn'd with 
Sparry Sririæ, as allo other Sparry Bodies of obſervable Figure. The 
Plaſter if J may ſo call it, the Sizrie, and the reft, are compos'd of 
the cleareſt and fineſt Spar I have ever ſeen brought forth upon the 
Surface by Springs. The Sparry Plaſter, which is about; of an Inch 
in Thickneſs, is ſpread upon a Spungy Friable Stone confiſting of a 
little Spar, and Plenty of that Earth, which we call Lac Le, in- 
termixd with the Reddiſh Earth of the Place. Tis not in every 
Part of it, of the ſame Clearneſs. I have by me a Piece of this 
Sparry Plaſter, whoſe interiour or middle Part confifts of a clearer 
Spar, than the upper and nether Side of it; fo that it ſeems to be 
compoſed of Three ſeveral Plates. The Str: are generally hollow 
within: Thoſe of the Springs at Harrington and Preſton, ſolid. 
Here alſo I met with Effloreſcencies of Spar, ſuch as thoſe of the 
Fiſſures: with a Maſs of thin Sparry Laminulz, fo placed as to form 
many little irregular Cavities: and with the Mance Hippocratis of 
Dr. Plot *. The ſmaller Roots of the Tree that grows above this * Nat. Hin. 
” hollow Place, Moſs and other Vegetables, as alſo ſome Inſects and h T5. 
Snail-ſhells lying there, I have found inveſted all over, very prettily, 
with Spar. juſt below the Place affording theſe Incruſtations and the 
reſt, is a ſmall Rill, whereinto ſeveral of theſe Bodies have fallen 
down from the Place where they were form d. The Stalagmites Flu- „ 


As . 3 f | Mr. Lbwyd's 
viatilis, Plurifariam effgratus, ex Riuulo Maydwellenſi, N. 62. Eh. + ee, F : 
came originally thence. One of the more obſervable Pieces of this "xo N 


Spar- work, I have caus d to be engrav'd in Tab. 1. This hollow I 79. r. 1 
1 is always dry in Summer: and only ſome few Drops of Water ** 3. 
deſcend from the Roof and down the Sides in ſome Parts of it, in 
Winter. Juſt above it is a Bog, where there riſes a conſtant Spring, 
which no doubt had a Paſſage here at the Time the Incruſtations, We. 
were formed, but has ſince been obſtructed or diverted. From ano- 
ther Part of this Bog there now dribles down a ſmall Spring, which 
incruſts the Moſs, Lichen, and other Bodies occurring in its Paſſage, 
with a thin Cruſt; but of a much coarſer Matter than that which 
the Incruſtations above-deſcribed confiſt of. Near to the Place where 
thoſe are found, is a Quarry of ordinary Ragg-ſtone, ſome of whoſe 
Strata have a ſcatter d Intermixture of Particles of Spar. The like 
I have obſery'd at a ſmall Diftance from ſeveral other the like Incru- 
{ting Waters. PETR . 3 9 
137. The Incruſtations that we find in the Chanel of a little bubling \ 
Spring, in one of the Right Honourable the Earl of T orrington's 


_ Grounds in Pichely Lordſhip, do allo belong to this laſt Head. Oak | 
Leaves I have found encloſed in ſome of the bulkier Maſſes of Stoney 
Matter depofited by this Spring. In others of them one may ſee 8 
the exact Form or Impreſſion of an Oaken Leaf upon the Surface of 1 


the Stoney Matter to which it had been affxxed; but the Leaf it ſelf 
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is gone. The like I have met with in ſeveral other Places. The finer 
the Stoney or Sparry Matter, the exaQter is the Impreſſion of the Leaves, 
The following Experiment, concerning the time wherein the Incru- 
ſtrations of the above-mention'd Spring at P:chely are produced, was 
made by the Reverend Mr. Markes of Welford. On Fanuary 3, 
1704. he put a Bunch of Ruſhes, ſome Sticks, and other Bodies, in- 
to the Chanel that conveys this Spring, at about 200 Yards diſtance 
from the Source, The very next Day a {light Incruſtration was ob- 
ſerved upon the Sticks, over the whole Surface of ſo much of them 
as the Water had cover d. Fuly 23. 1705. he took out the. Bunch 
of Ruſhes-which had been in the Spring near ſeven Months, and 
found it incruſted all over with a coarſe brown Spar. He flung it 
with his whole Force againſt an hard Stone, without being able to 
break it. The Ruſhes being ſeveral of 'em broke, the interiour Tex- 
ture of them the Cells and Laminæ, ſhew themſelves as in the 
Natural Conſtitution of this Plant. SN 
138. There are the like Incruſtations to one or other of thoſe al. 
ready deſcribed, to be met with, on the Banks or in the Chanel of a 
Spring betwixt Stean and Hinton in the Hedges: In a Cloſe in Mar- 
ſton St. Laurence Lordſhip: In that call'd Chappel-cloſe in T brup- Man- 
deville Lordſhip: In one of Faucote Grounds : At Culworth : At 
Dadford, in the Ground call'd Leſmore : In the Town of Dadford, 
upon the Side of a Bank: In that call'd Hoe-pit Slade nigh Norton: 
In Scot-hill Gutter at Brixworth: In a Ground call'd the Micks in 
Would Lordſhip: Near Hardwick : In a Ditch-Bottom nigh Brad- 
win: On a Side of the Town-ſtreet at Rode: At Rance nigh Smith's 
Bridge: In Higham-Ferrers Field: At great Adington: Near Wool- 
laſton: In a Farmer's Yard at Lowick: At Dingley: On the Sides of a 
Ciſtern nigh Rockingham Caſtle : In the Court-Yard at the Right 
Honourable the Earl of Weſtmorland's Houſe at Aypthorp: and in 
many other Places. Theſe, as they may be referr'd to one or other 
of the Three Varieties above-deſcribed, I only barely mention the 
Places wherein they are found. Some of thele are perhaps as re- 
markable as thoſe : But I do not ſtay to deſcribe them, having alrea- 
dy noted all the material Circumſtances that relate to this Subject, in 
the fore-mentioned Inſtances which were ſelected for that very Purpoſe. | 
139. Water where it happens to ſink down into the Joints of Stone, 
or of Brick-walls, whoſe Stone or Brick is laid in Mortar made of 
Lime, | and fo for the Roofs that are made of the ſame Materials 
produces oftentimes Incruſtations and Stiriæ of a like Shape with thoſe 
above-deſcribed. An Inftance or Two I ſhall give of theſe, becauſe 
by the Manner of their Formation they ſhew ſo plainly how the other 
analogous Bodies have been formed. Several light, hollow, and 
porous Stiriæ, conhifting of Lime, with a ſmall Mixture of Sparry Par- 
ticles, ſome of the Stiriæ compos d of I wo or Three Coats or Cruſls 
encloting one another, | found (Anno 1705.) hanging down in Form of 
Iceycles from the Roof the Paſſage betwixt the dry Mote, and the 
great Garden at Altrop. The Paſſage is under a Terraſs-Walk. 
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The Roof of it is of Halſton Stone. The Stone was laid in Kings- 
thorp Lime which is made of a Stone that in ſeveral Pieces of it ex- 
hibits a ſmall admixture of Sparry Matter. The like Stalaftitze J 
have in other Places obſerv'd hanging down from the : plaiſter'd Ciel- 
ings of Cloiſters or Piazzas; the Plaiſter of 'the Cieling not broker 
or crack'd. Stalafite ſuch as theſe, and alſo variouſly figured Incru- 


ſtations of the ſame Matter, that is, chiefly Lime, I have ſeen affixed © 


to that part of the Wall of a Waſh-pit a little . diſtant from the 
Medicinal Water at Welingborough, where there drains down Rain 
Water into the Pit, through the Joints of the Stones which were laid 
in Lime-Mortar. Tis certain and plain that the Sri and the Incru- 
ſtations in theſe and the like Inſtances were form'd by Water ftrain- 
ing thro the Lime-Mortar, bearing off tlioſe Particles of Lime that 


lay looſer and were finer than the reſt, deſerting them when it had 


got freer Paſſage, and dropping or gliding down from the Roofs and 
Walls, to which the Particles of Lime being not ſo ſmooth and glib 
as are thoſe of Water, affix d, and thus by little and little incruſted 
them over, and alſo formed theſe Stig. The intelligent Reader will 
without my Directions apply this to the Caſe of the Incruſtations 
and the Stalactitæ that are form'd by Water in the Intervalls of the 
Strata, and at the Outlets, and in the Chanels, of Springs. th 


140. Why the Incruftations in the Trenches in Boggy Ground, arid 


thoſe in Brooks and Rivers at a farther diſtance from their Sources, 
do for the moſt part confift of a coarſer Matter, or have a larger in- 
termixture of Earthy with the Stony or Sparry Matter of them,than 
the reſt of them have, the Reaſons are obvious, and I need not men- 
tion them. In caſe the Incruſtations are compos'd of two ſeveral 
L ayers as it were, the one of a coarſer, the other of a clearer Spar, a 
Variety I have ſometimes met with : theſe two were probably form- 
ed in two different Seaſons, the former when the Spring poured forth 
only its ordinary Water unmixed : the latter when its ordinary Cur- 


rent had been foul'd by Rain-water, draining down from the Surface 


thro' the upper Strata and intermixing with it. 

141, By the Account that has been given of the Conſtituent Mat- 
ter of theſe Incruſtations, we ſee that theit different Degrees of S- 
lidity are owing to the different Proportion of Earthy Matter in- 
termixed with the Sparry and Arenaceous : That thoſe Incruftations 
which have the largeſt Intermixture of the former are the laxeſt and 
the ſofteſt, and that thoſe which have the leaſt Intermixture of it 


are the ſolideſt. There is not the leaſt Indication that they owe their 


Solidity to ſome ſort of Salt intermixing with tlieir other Matter; 
as ſome have imagined. This alone, that theſe Bodies are not diſ- 
ſolved in a humid Air, is Proof enough that they have at moſt but 
an extremely ſmall Admixture of any Saline Mineral, and not near fo 
much as will ſerve for explaining the above-mention'd Hypotheſis. 
Indeed if they were never ſo much ſated with Salt, a Salt that had 
the Power imagin d in it, of giving Solidity to looſe and incoherent 
Matter ; yet is there no need of 3 the Solidity of theſe Bodies 

f from 
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from thence; it ariſmg ſo manifeſtly from nothing more than a 
bare Appojetion of the Stoney FPartieles. Seay 
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142. Ihe Lightmefs, Spungine ſo, and Friability of thoſe larger Maſ- 
ſes, of this faclitious fort of Stone which we find in ſeveral Places on 
the Verges of the Chanels of theſe. Springs, and on Bank-fides 
where the Water of them trickles down, is owing to this that the ſto- 
ney Matter there depos d by thele Springs, which it ſelf is often of 
the laxer fort, infioyates into and intermixes with the Earthof thoſe 
Places, and incruſts over the Roots and other parts of the Vegetables 
growing there. Theſe, the Earth, the Roots, Ye, intervening in 
this manner, tis impoſſible the Stoney Matter ſhould combine into 
a.cloſe, ſolid, and compact Maſs : And then the vegetable Bodies in 
tract of Time decaying and rotting quite away, the Earth alſo be- 
ing in part waſſ d away, or by one means or other a little waſted and 
gone, the Maſſęs they haye thus deſerted muſt needs be light and po- 


rous, ſpungerlize, and of ſuch a Texture in all Regards as has been 


deſcribed. The {pace of Time wherein theſe Incruſtations are pro- 


duced muſt neceſſarily be uncertain ; that depending upon ſeveral 
uncertain. Circumſtances, namely, the Quantity of Stoney Matter 


cantaan'd in the Water: its quicker. or flower Current: and the 
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143. It can hardly he expected that a Stone of ſuch a lax and po- 
tous Subſtance. as this generally is, ſhou d ever be of any uſe in Build: 


ing. IL no ſpeak of the larger Maffes of this Faclitidus Stone; ſuck 


as are often und at the Sides of che petrifying Springs and Brooks. 


And yet there gre ſome of them, thoſe in particular that conſiſt more 


entirely of Stoney Matter, and that have been hardenꝰd by lying a 


this Kind is at Briyzpryh, The upper part af the Pillar that the 
Stairs of the Steeple ge fixed to, the arched Roof of the Stair-Caſe, 
and the Sides of the Noqtrplace of the middle Loft, are really built 


Wal, i r ine af Stone; and in ſeveral Places ot the Stait-Caſe 
= 'a 6 


„ it is interlaid with the ordinary Quarry-ſtone. The fame ſort 
of Stone [have {een made uſe of for mending the Highway in Lane 
that leads from Deanborpe towards Bil wack. 1199s 207 0119 ere 
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due time expoſed to the Air, which ha ve been thus uſed, and do beat f 
a Weight and endure well. The maſt remarkble Inſtance I have ſeen 
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b. 1. THIS Second Part is allofted to the Stones in leſſer Maſſes, 
or in Balls, Lamps, or Nodules, that are found included in 
the Bodies of the Strata, either in thoſe of laxer, or in thoſe of ſolider 
Matter. Of which Stones thoſe that are now found upon the Sur- 
face were originally lodged in the Strata, and have been fetch'd up 


thence, by the Plough, by Digging, or other Means. They may be 
fitly ranged into the Three following Claſſes. 1. Thoſe that are of 
an indeterminate and uncertain Figure and Texture. 2. Thoſe that 
are of an uncertain Figure Externally : but have their Internal Tex- 

ture determinate and regular. 3. Thoſe that are of certain regular 
%% ͤ0—m .. ͤ—̃ ho nil] 1 

2. Firſt, Of thoſe that are of an indeterminate and uncertain Fi- 

gure and Texture. To this Claſs belong the coarſer or gritty Pebles, 
as alſo thoſe of a finer Grain: Flinſs: the Stoney Lamps or Nodules 
of a ſquarer or more angulated Shape which have a nearer Reſem- 
blance of Fragments of Strata of Stone, than have the Pehles and 
Flints : And hither alſo all the Pyritæ may be referred ; I ſhall only 
except the Pyrite Striati, which as having a regular internal Texture, 
do belong to the Second Claſs. Here likewiſe we may place ſome 
rei NR. ono ET Eon dA ot Jo ata) 

3. The coarſer or gritty Pebles, conſiſting of a Grit or Saud, are 
in the Size or Bulk of the Grit, as various as Sand- ſtone is. Some 
EZ have a Grit as large as that of the Lapis Molaris, and as flinty and 
hard as that is: Others, one like that of Sand -· ſtane more ſtrictly ſo 
called: Others, one of a ſtill ſmaller Size, or a Freeſtone Grit. 
They are compos'd of a nearly Homogenequs Matter: or elſe have 
an obſervable Intermixture ; ſome of ſmall Ova, ſuch ay thoſe of the 
Freeſtone of Melden already deſcribed, as alſo af. Sea Urchin-Spukes : 
Others of Grains or Corpuſcles of Spar, or of Tale: Others ſeem- 
ingly of ſuch Mineral, and Metallick Matter, as that the Jron- colour d 
Marcaſite has its Colour from. The Colour of the Grit is as various L 
as is the Size of it. In ſome, it is White or Gray: In others, Red- 
diſh : In others, a gliſtering Red. In ſome, it is Opake: In others, 
Semipellucid: In others, Tranſparent. The Grit in ſome is of dit- 
ferent Bulk: In others of different Colour: In others of both a dif- 0 | 
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ferent Bulk and Colour, in different Parts of the ſame Body. Tis 
not unuſual to meet with Pebles of this coarſer Sort, whoſe Exte- 
riour Part is of one Colour, the Interiour of another; in like manner 
as it often is in the Mineral Nodules more ſtrictly ſo called. Our 
Mowers uſe theſe Grits, the finer ones eſpecially, for ſharpening 
4. The Pebles of a finer Grain are ſuch as do not conſiſt of a vi- 
fible Grit or Sand: but have the Smoothneſs or Fineneſs of Lime- ſtone, 
or of Marble. The former, which I call the Lime-ſtone Pebles, as 
conſiſting of nearly the ſame Matter as does the ordinary Lime-ftone, 
are coarſe and opake, compared with the latter, that is, the Marble. 
like Pebles. Theſe are generally Semipellucid. They appear in as 
great or greater Diverſity of Colour, than do the gritty ones above- 
deſcrib'd.. Some are fimply, Black, Brown, Yellow, Reddiſh, Gray, 
or White. Of the Black ones I have ſeen Three or Four 
with Mr. Scatter good, found in Telvertoſt Field, that if poliſhed might 
well ſupply the Place of the Touchſtone, or Lapis Lydius. Others 
are ſpotted, lineated, or vein'd with different Colours from that of 
the Ground; particularly, the Black or Livid ones are vein'd with 
White and other Colours; which Veins or Plates are uſually extended 
quite thro! the Body of the Peble. The White Veins in ſome of 
them conſiſt of a Cryſtalline Matter. At Oxendon, Telvertorſt, and 
7. horpe-malſor, J have met with Pebles both of coarſer and finer 
Grain, conſiſting of ſeveral Parallel Plates, which are gradually nar- 
rower and narrower from the middle Plate on both Sides of it out- 
wards. Other Pebles we find adorn'd with Lines, or rather with 


. 


Lifts ſurrounding, but not entering deep into the Body of the Peble, 
of Two Colours, Black and Yellow, alternately place. 

5. Out of Arthing worth Field, I have an uncommon Peble of the 
finer Grain, obſervable for this, that *tis ſtuff d, as it were, very 
full of ſmall Cylinders of a different Colour from the Body of the 
Stone; ſome of which appear to be jointed in like manner as is the 
Medulla of the Belemnites. The Body of the Stone is of an Hepa- 
tick Colour: The'Cylinders are White ; yet they. ſeem to be both 
very near the ſame in Subſtance. © Moſt of the Cylinders lye the 
ſame way : but do not go quite through the Body of the Stone. In 
Gravel, in the Parſonage-Yard at Crick, Tonce found a very curious 
Peble, whoſe Interiour Part is compos'd of Striæ, nearly reſembling 
the Cryſtals' of T artar, in External Form. The Sriæ appear to be 
conſtituted of a Sparry and Pebly Matter intermixed ; particularly 
Two or Three of them that are brittler than the reſt. They are 
grounded on a coarſer Matter of no regular Texture, that conſtitutes 
the exteriour or cortical Part of the Peble. They all tend towards 
the Center of the Stone. Theſe ate only accidental Varietics of the 
Peble-Kind. ' In Two or Three Places here, I have met with a 
Peble inſcribed, as it were, with a Spirally Convoluted Live. Upon 
examining them, 1 found it was nothing but the Shell of a Cochlea 
Marina immers'd in the Subſtance of the Peble ; which being acci- 


dentally 
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dentally worn or cut with an Horizontal Section, that is, Tranſverſe 
to the Axis of the Shell, exhibited this uncommon Figure. 

6. Flants have a ſtill ſmoother and finer Grain, and are compos d, 
if J may thus ſpeak; of a finer Flower or Paſte, than are even the 
Pebles of the latter Set: and exceed them in Hardneſs, and in 
Tranſparency; which in common Flints, as well as in Agates, which 
are only Varieties of the Flint-Kind, is uſually very much like that 


of Horn. Pebles we ſee do not ordinarily break into ſo many, ſo thin, 


* 


and ſo ſharp Splinters or Pieces, as the Flints do: and ate more eaſily 
Ground or Cut. is not ſtrange that a Stone with theſe Properties, 
ſhou'd be ſo fit an Ingredient for the Glaſs-works, us we find it is. 
The more clear and tranſparent the Flints, the more valuable they 


are for that Uſe. Not to mention any thing farther of the common 


ones of a White, a Yellowiſh, a Blue, or a Black Colour, which 


are Fe een I have met with ſome in this County that are Dia- 
phanous with a Green Colour, or partaking of it: Others Dia pho- 
nous, and without Colours. In Clipſton Field, by a Gentlewoman 


of Eaſt Harndon, was found a Tranſparent one, which was of as 


clear a Water, and as free from Flaws, as the beſt Bahemian Diamond; 
as appears in a Piece of this Stone, which was cut and poliſhed, and 


ſet in a Ring, now in Poſſeſſion of a Daughter of that Gentlewoman 


at Stoke- Albany. Such another one of this Sort, I am told, was 
found wel lain Another of them at Newton nigh Gedington, and 
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is elegantly ſpotted with them. Here alſo I have met with a com- 
d. Grew: mon Flint, as to outward Shew, compos d, as, according to Dr. Gre, 
1 the Onyx is *, that is, of ſeveral Balls lying one within another, nd 

of all, the moſt remarkable Variety 1 have ſeen of the Flint-K ind, 18 
gloſſy White: and has ſeveral ſmaller Flints or Pebles of the Colour 

of the Red Curnelian or Sardins, and neatly approaching it in Hard- 

neſs, immerſed in the Body of it. The Flinty Matter is very clofely 


„ [4 


Ly 


and finely acereted to the Pebles. | Of this I have an elegant Sample = 

preſented me by the Ingenious Mr. Manſel of Cſgravee. 

8. Both Pobles and Flints tire ſometimes, tho more rarely found, 
included in the Strata of Sand- ſtons and Ragg-ftone ; pa rti ularty in 

the Ragg at Halſton. They are likewiſe found eneloſed ſometimes 

apart, ſometimes together) in the Tron. colour d Mancaſite, or in 4 
Mineral Contrete of Kin tb it. Sand alſo in little Parcels is fome- 
f ; times included with them in the ſame Maſs. The Sandy Parcels ſo 
eaſily crumble away, that the Stone is uſually found with Hollows in 
it, appeating then not unlike a Cinder; eſpecially where it lies in 
the Fields, or in the Brooks; as at Oxendo . 


9. Tis not uncommon to meet with Pebles and Flinte, ſometimes 
in Clay, mare fræquently in Gravel, which have ſeveral fmall ſmooth 
Holes upon the Surface of them, appearing as if they had bern ich d 
or paunced all over. : I firſt obſerv d theſe pounced Stones upon tic Sea- 
ſhores; and was then of Opinion, the Holes were made by dn Ero- 
ſion ol. Salt. But having found them ſince far enough from! ys Sea, 
and enclos d in the Strata, I incline to think it is their Native Con- 
dition: or however that they were nbt thus hollew'd or pitted by 
Salt; becauſe that indeed did it corrode at all wou'd equd! Y cor- 
rode the other Stones of the like Kind in the fame Place; whereas 
we ſee only a few of theſè amongſt a Thouſand ofthis Sort of Pebles 
that are not pitted. This is the beſt Account I can give of them; 


unleſs we ſuppoſe that all Parts of them were not of 4 like Subftunce, 
that where tlieſe Holes are now, was eriginally à laxer Matter; ora 
Saline Inter mixture, ſuch as was eaſily diſſoluble, and being ſüch, has 
by little and little been drilld out by dhumid Vapour; or other Ways 
wrought out by Water. I am well fatisfy'd that the little Holes, of 
fuck a Bigneſs that one may lodge a Pin's Head in then, which we ſee 
in the Outſide of the old Glaſs of ſeveral of our Church Windows, 
are to be accounted for in this Manner. 
10. Sometimes, tho more rarely, -we meet with Pebles and Flints 
with many ſuch-tmall Holes paſſing thro the Body of (them. '*Thoſe 
that are perforated with only a ſingle one of a larger Bore, the Vulgar 
here are wont to ufe as Amulets, hanging them up in Stables, and 
at their Beds Heads, unagining they have a ſtrange and wonderful 
Efficacy againſt the Powers of Mitoberaſt. At Marfton-truſſel have 
feen a Flint with a Hole quite through it, that was filld with an 
Apple: tree Root that had grown inte it, and fix d it ſelf there. Tis 
mY not 
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not to be imagined that the Flint grew round that Part of the Root; 


tho Dr. Plot inclines to be of that Opinion in a ſomewhat Parallel + br 


Inſtance in Stafforaſbre . 


> 


11. 1 fhall only mention one more Aecident/attending the Stones 


of this Kind, which I doubt not befell them ſince their being lodged 


in the Strata, which is, that there have been formed, and do now 


appear, upon the Surface of ſeveral of them, Black or Dusky De- 


lineations repreſenting” Moſs, and the little Branches of Shrubby 


Trees; ſome of them an Inch in Length. In the Gravehat Oxendon, 


we ſometimes meet with Flinte and Pebles thus odly delincated; but 
much more frequently there and elſewhere with Pebles, whoſe Sur- 
face is beſpecked all over one Side of them with little Black Spots that 


ſeem to be radiated. The like Ramnuſcular Delineations appear upon 
ſeveral of the Cha}k-like Nodules, and on fome of our Feſſil-ſhells. 


They ſeem to have been formed by a Fuliginous Exhalation, that hap- 
pen d to fix it ſelf here and there in theſe Shapes upon the Pebles, c. 


Nat. Hiſt. of 
Staffordſhire, 


Ch. 4 S. 12. 


that happen id to lye in its Paſſage upwards. Much the ſame Sort of 


ing. The Delineations there, and thoſe we now ſpeak of, are of the 


Figures we often tee upon the Infide of Windows in a Froſty Morn- 


like accidental and inconſtant Figures. Some of the Delineations in 
the Emboſchata, Landskip- Agates, or Mocho-Stones, are not unlike 


to theſe; but that tbeſe are only Superſicial: ' thoſe in the Subſtance of 
che Store ton gt; cn bind Fi bac nal of i 3165 


12. I ſhou'd have thought it ſcarce worth while to take notice of 


the Pebles and Flint s, reſembling in Figure one ov other of the Parts 
of Plants and of Animals, as alſo things of Art; but that ſome 
Writers of Stones and Minerals have been ſo curious about them, that 
for me to have mention'd nothing of them wou'd have looked like a 
conſiderable Omiſſion. Be it therefore noted here, that ſeveral Stones 
and particularly Pebles and Flints of theſe Figures have been found 
in this as in other Counties. Of the Phutoides as they are called, One 


repreſenting an Aprecoek in the Rima, and other ReſpeRs : Another 
a Spamſb Olive : another a Wallaat : others Pears and Botle-Goards, 


Of thoſe reſembling the Parts of Animals, one that imitates the 


round Head of the 7 hg Bone of a' Child, with a Mark as it were 


of the Abruption of the Ligament that ties it into the Socket or Ace- 
rabulum of the Coxenarx : Another the Smus's and Apophiſes of the 
Ancle- bone: Another of the Shape of the Diorcbis of Aldrovandus s 
Another like the Tip of a Sheep's Tongue; to which I may add ano- 
ther, that I have, very nearly of the Size and Shape of a Lark's Egg. 
Of thoſe that en Things of Art; one the Laſt of a little Shoe : 
Another a Tobacco-pipe Head: Another a Makeroom-Bisket : Ano- 
ther a Waſp-ball; to particularize no more. The Reaſon why 1 
mention theſe fo {lightly is, becauſe they are nothing but Pebles and 
Flints, the Matter whereof accidentaly light into thele Forms. We 
can never meet with two exactly alike : And if we nicely examine 
them, we find they do not any of them in every part of their Figure 
relemble the Bodies they are compared to; and yet I have by me 
| | as 
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as exact ones of thoſe imaginar y Shapes as any I have ſeen in Dr. Plots 
Collection, or in the Cabinets of other curious Perſons, who have 
paſs'd by nothing of this Nature. So very.unlikely they are to have 
been the Bodies they are ſaid to reſemble, petrified, tis ſtrange to 
me that any one who views them accurately ſhou d in the leaſt enter- 
tain ſuch a groundleſs Fancy. Lats ow SELL: 10) 
iz. The Stoney Lumps or Nodules of a ſquarcr or more angulated 
Shape, are found diſperſedly lodged in the Strata as the former are: 
They differ from them chzefly in external form; which in theſe is not 
ſo round and ſmooth as is uſually that of the Pebles and Flints. Of 
this Kind are the Stoney Maſles that are found ina Bed of blueClay at 
Oxendon, Kelmarſh, and Kettering. Theſe have nearly the ſame Colour, 
and almoſt as ſmooth a Grain, as is that of the Clay wherein they are 
encloſed, but confiſt of a quite different Matter, viz. of à Stoney 
Matter; which yet appears to have ſome Intermixture of Clay, and 
in the more ponderous ones of this Kind, of Sulphur and Vitriol. 
Some of thoſe in the Clay at Kettermg contain a great many flaky 
Grains, and alſo Veins, of Tale or of the Lapis Selenites. Some Pie- 
ces of them which I had left at a neighbouring Gentleman's Houſe 
were miſtaken by the Servants there for that Stoney Earth call'd 
Rotten-ſtone, and us d by them as that is, in brightening their Braſs; 
which it did very handſomely. The Out- ſide of them is ſomewhat 
Earthy and ſoft: The Inſide harder and harder the nearer it is to the 
Central Part. In which Regard they are quite the Reverſe of ſome 
other Stones; particularly of ſome Flints that I have met with. 
Much the ſame Sort of Stoney Nodules for Shape, but of a Reddiſh 
Yellow Colour, and a gritty Subſtance, I have ſometimes met with 
in the Sand-pits here. They are both in Colour and Confiſtence 
ſomewhat like the friable Stone that Dr. Plot ſpeaks of, which is 
Niet found Sparſim,in Lumps, amonęſt the Marles at Earaly in Staffordſhire; 
Srefwraſtire, which are there called Roſemary-ſtones *®, And to this Head we may 
ch. s refer the Chalk-like Nodules, or Chalk-flones, as we may call them; for 
they ſeem to be only Lumps of a harder fort of Chalk: or elſe of 
a ſoft Sort of Lime- ſtone, whiter than ordinary, in the Shape of 
ordinary Pebles. Some of them fall in Pieces when expos'd to the 
Air. The ſofter ones of this Kind will draw a Line almoſt as well 
as Chalk. They are found in the Fields, as alſo encloſed in Grave 
at Oxendon : in Clay at Cranſiy, Pichely, and elſewhere. | 
14. To this Firſt Claſs, which conſiſts of Stones in ſmaller Maſſes 
of uncertain Figure and Texture, I refer the Pyritæ, which are like- 
wife found in Balls or Nodules, as various and uncertain in Shape, 
as are the Pebles and Flints : But differ much in Subſtance. For 
theſe are Minerals moſt ſtrictly and properly ſo called, that is, Bodies 
that have ſome Relation to Metalls, and Properties in common with 
them; being particularly ponderous and ſplendent. Some in their 
Colour reſemble Iron; theſe we may intitle Pyritæ Ferre; : Others 
have a Gliſtering Sver-l:ke Colour; which have therefore the Name 
of Pyritæ Argentei: Others, that of Braſs or of Gold; which are 
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called Pyritæ Aurei. The Pyritæ Ferre: are the barreneſt of Mine- 
ral Matter of any of them. Some of theſe hold Vitriol, and a little 
Iron. The Pyritæ Argente: ſeem to be chiefly impregnated with 
Vitriol: The Aurei with Sulphur. Some have Vitriol, Sulphur, and 
Spar alſo, in the ſame Maſs. Theſe Minerals lye intermixed with 
the common coarſer Matter of the Nodules; which, in the Pyritæ 
Ferre: that with us are uſually found'in Stone , is of the ſame 
Sort with that of the Strata of Stone wherein theſe Bo- 
dies are inclos d. Some of the Pyritæ Argentei that are found in 
Sand, have Sand incorporated with them in Grains. But thele 
Things will appear more clearly by particular Deſcriptions of them. 

15. The Jron-colour'd Kind or Variety of Pyritæ is the firſt I 
mentioned. In the Strata of Stone in ſeveral Places here, and par- 

ticularly in thoſe of Glen-Hill Stone, is frequently found incloſed a 

Pyrita of this Colour, of the Bignels of a Walnut, or thereabouts. 
It may be taken clear out of the Body of the Stone; being much 
harder than that is. So Hard, that it quickly blunts the beſt Steel- 
Tools of the Maſons who attempt to cut it. On their firſt Stroke 
there is Fire flying all about it in Flaſhes. It has been us'd for Fire- 
locks. Others of a like Colour and Subſtance , we ſometimes find 
in the Fields. Out of Weekly Field I had one 1n Size, 1n Shape, 
and in Smoothneſs, very like to a Musket Bullet: One out of Oxen- 
don Field of an almoſt Conic Figure, nearly reſembling a little Pear: 

Others with a Granulated Surface from the ſame Field: One from 
T horpe-malſor ſo like to a Nutmeg, that it has been often taken for 
one. In Oxendon Gravel-pit I have met with a yet more remarkable 
Variety of theſe. The Surface of them is Echinated, or beſet very 
thick with ſhort Spikes, of a Pyramidal Form, conſiſting for the 

moſt part of Four Sides. In Tab. 1. Fig. 4. is as fair a Repreſentation 225.1. ERA. 
of it, as cou'd well be exhibited. In Reddiſh Earth in a Quarry at 

Meares- Aſhby, is found a Variety with a knobby Surface. A weighty 
Nodule of a Cylindric Figure, with a ſmooth Surface, and bor'd as 
it were at one End of it, in Colour and Hardneſs not much diffe— 
rent from-theſe, was found nigh T horpe-walſor. Tis mentioned in 
the Lit hophhyyl. Britan. Cap. 23. under this Title, Belemnitæ Congener 
Cylindraceus Lapis Majuſculus }/olgiolum T erebratum dictus. 

16. We meet with other Jron-colow”d leſs ponderous Bodies, in no- 
thing differeut from the Iron-colour'd Marcaſite, except in their Fi- 
gure, and thereby belonging to this Head of Stones in leſſer Maſſes 

or Nodules. I call them Pyritæ Ochreo-Perre:, for Reaſons occurring in 
the Deſcription of the Tron-colour'd Marcaſite. There are Two Va- 
rieties of them, the Cruſtated: and the more Solid. The former 
are compos'd in like manner as are the Flints deſcribed in ?. 7. ſupr4, 
that is, of a roundiſh Shell or Cruſt encompaſſing a Stone) Kernel, or 
elſe an Earthy Matter, particularly Ochre. And in nothing do they 
differ from the Ferruginous Cruſtated Bodies hereafter mention'd, but 
in this, that the Matter in them is not ſo looſe and diſengag'd, as to 
be capable of Motion or Agitation, as is that in thoſe. In ſome of 
them is contaiud a Stoney Matter, molly filling the Sphere, if I may 
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ſo call it, which is form'd by the Shell: In others, only a Part of it 
js thus filled: In others, there are I wa or Three little Stones divided 
from each other by thin Partitions. This Variety with a Stoney 
Kernel we not unfrequently meet with in Gravel at Oxendon; as alſo 
lodg'd in Sand- ſtone at Meares-Aſbby. The Kernel is uſually either 
a gloſſy Bluiſh Pyrites beſinear'd with Oebre, and ſometimes having 
Lead-colour'd Specks in it: or an ordinary Stone of a Lime-ſtone 
Grain. The like Cruſtated Pyyites is ſometimes found in an Oblong 
Quadrangular Form. 
17. Of the more ſolid Ocbreo-Ferreous Pyritæ, ſome of the ſmal- 

ler ones incline to a Cylindric Shape, either Plane, or Helically con- 
voluted. Others are ſomewhat Conic. Moſt of them of very irre- 
gular Figures, and of as various Size. Many of the ſlender Cylindric 
ones have been perforated, as it were, with a fine Needle drawn thro? 
the Middle of them Length ways. Samples of theſe I have from the 

Brick Clay-pit at Clipſton, and from the Stoney Field at Thorpe-malſor. 
I have not unfrequently met with Sea-ſbe/s, and in an old Stone-pit | 
nigh Clipſton, with a Piece of Hood, embady'd in this Sort of Stone. 
In ſome Pieces of the Ragg-ſtone digg'd up at Telvertoft, is included 
an Iron-colour'd Pyrites, that in Tract of Time is diffolv'd, where 
it hes expos'd to a moiſt Air, by Reaſon of the Salt it contains. A 

Piece of the Stone inclofing one of theſe Pyritæ, may be ſeen built 
up in the Wall of a Gentleman's Houſe at Telvertoft. The Salt of 
the Pyrites having been difloly'd, and carrying down a Ferruginous 
Matter along with it, has obſervably ting'd that Part of the Wall Fi 
underneath it, ſo far as it ran. Theſe are called Iron-Kernels by 1 
ſome Maſons. To theſe we may join the Pyritæ found in the Red 
Sand- ſtone at Halſton, which are ſmall Balls of the Size, and ſome- 
what of the Figure of Hazel and Wall-nuts: The Colour of them 
White or Bluiſh throughout. They are ponderous: and fo hard, 
that, like the reſt of the Pyritæ, they will not hew. With a flant- 
ing Stroke they leap out of the Bed of Stone. 

18. I have alſo met with many Varieties of the Pyrite Argentei, 
with ſome, in Sand or in a Sandy Loam, at Oxendon, beſet all over 
with clear, tranſparent, ſparkling Sand in Corns about the Bigneſs of 
Muftardſeed : and containing the like in the ſame diſperſed Manner 
in the Body of it. With others, in Gravel at Crick, of a Ferruginous 
Colour without, of a ſhining Silver- like Colour within: containing 
Vitriol in Plenty, and tho' very hard Stones, diflolving quickly in a 
moiſt Air. One only of ſeveral Samples, that I happen'd to lay in 
a moiſt Place, remain'd entire and undiſſolvd. And yet this hke- | 
wiſe has Vitriol in it, as is diſcoverable by the Tongue, if the Body | 
be apply d to it. It has a viſible Mixture of Spar: and contains IK 
little Se. Being ſtruck againſt Steel or Iron, it has plainly a 
Sulphureous Smell. The Pyrues Argenteus is alſo found in Clay. I 
have a Sample of it adhering to a Piece of a Nantilus-ſhell, that 
was found in Clay in digging a Well at Peakerk. Upon its Surface 
there are Shoots of White Yuri. There have been Nodules of.this MR 
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Sort from a Quarter of a Hundred to Half a Pound Weight, digg d 


out of Blue Clay, in ſinking of a Well at Kelmayſh. As well the Fi- 


ure of them, as their Weight and Size, is various. They lay diſper- 


ſedly from the Top to the Bottom of the Ca- Stratum, which is 
many Yards in Depth. The Surface of them is unea ven with a great 
many little Knobs. In ſome of them there are Patches of a & 
Colour. They are ſtored with Vitriol. Being caſt into the Fire they 


old- 
ſtink of Sulphur. 


19. From Mr. Peck of Welford 1 received ſome others of this Sort, 
which, he told me, were found in the Banks and Chanel of the River 


Avon there, that in Figure reſembled the Kidney of art Human 


Embryo, Expos d to a Humid Air they emit a Capillary White Vi. 


triol. The Outfide of them is Blackiſh : The Infide of a Silver Co- 


lour. I have from Oxendon Field a Pyrites in Colour and Subſtance 
like thoſe from Welford, but of very different Shape. One Side of it 
is flat and plane : The other the ſame, but that in the middle Part 
of it there riſes a roundiſh Knob. It conſiſts of Five Parallel Plates. 


The Middle one is the broadeſt, and has a ſtriated Edge. Indeed 


it ſeems to be a Cornu Ammonis, with a Pyrites, in this Plate-like Form, 


growing to each Side of it. The Reader will the better judge of it . 
by the Icon. Theſe are only accidental Varieties of the Pyri- * p14. Tab. 


te Kind; the like whereto we ſometimes meet with in the Peble- 1. Fig. 5. 


8 


20. The Pyritæ I have now by me which were found in Clay at 


| Arthingworth, thoſe alſo from T hrup-mandeville and Sulgrave, are of 


this Kind ; but a good Part of their Silver Colour is now tarniſhed; 
and turn'd Black, by their having lain long expos'd to the Air. "Thoſe 
from Sulgrave have ſomewhat of the Grain of Wood. Theſe Py- 


rite broken to Pieces, will, with Galls and a proper Gum, make as 


good Ik, as that which is made with Coperaſs, in the common Man- 
ner. The Vitriol, they emit, appears at firſt in Form of a Snow- 


white Hairy Down: In Tract of Time becomes a Greeniſh Yellow, 


like that of Coperaſs, which 1s ſuppos'd to have its Colour from a 
Tincture of Iron: And at length in a very moiſt or pluvious Air, Li- 
quates.and runs, leaving a Black Humidity on the Surface of the 


Body. The Silver-colour'd Pyrite here are generally ftor'd with Vi- 
triol, that particularly of the Coperas- ind.; and this fo copiouſly, that 


was there found a ſufficient Plenty of them, the Proprietors of thoſe 
Places might ſafely venture upon ſetting up a Coperas-work. I have 
compar'd them with the Coperas-ſlones of the Iſle of Shepey, and 
{ome other Places out of which they extract their Vitrul, and can- 
not find that theſe are any way inferiour to them. | 
21. But to proceed to the Pyritæ Aure: i or thoſe in Colour and 
Splendency reſembling Braſs or Gold, A remarkable one of this Kind 
was found in Clay in digging a Well at Oundle. The Body of it for 
Colour is much like that of ſome of the Copper-Ores in Cornwall. 
The Surface of it is adorn'd with Studs, that in Figure and Colour 
reſemble the Body called Ludus Helmontii; which, according to Hel- 


5 mont, 
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- mont, is always found in Form of Dyes. * But the lower Part of theſe 
„ Helmont. being hid, as it were, within the Body of the Stone, they do not 


CET appear perfectly Cubic. They are compos d of Plates in like manner 


as is that call'd the Potters Lead-Ore. Yet we cannot thence conclude, 
that it holds either Copper or Lead. It is manifeſtly impregnated 
with Vitriol and Sulphur, This ſeems to be the T abulated Mar ca- 


t Dr. Crew ſite of Dr. Grew +. The Mineral Subſtance that ſhone like Gold, 


Muſeum R. 


5 diſcover'd in digging a Well at Caſtle- Aſhby, belongs to this Set of Py- 
rite. Being try d if it would melt in a Crucible, it emitted ſuch 
ſtrong Steams of Szlpbur, that the Perſons preſent at the Tryal 
cou'd ſcarce endure the Room. The Metal, had it really been poſ- 
ſeſs'd of any, cou'd not eafily have been diſcover'd by Fuſſon; by 
Reaſon of that plentiful Admixture of Sulphur, Tis a known Pro- 
perty of that Mineral, that it carries off the Particles of Metalle 
that lie mixed with it, in the Time of Fuſſun. 1 

22. Pyritæ of a like Colour with that at Oundle, but not quite ſo 
bright: aud containing Yuri and Sulphur, as that does, have been 
found in Clay at Mears-ſbby, and near the Medicinal Well at Nor- 
thampton. But theſe having nothing in the Figure of them, or in 
other Reſpects particularly obſervable, I ſhall ſay no more of them. 
And have only this to note in general of the Pyritie Aurei, that is, 
that few or none of them ſend forth Vitriol in Form of an Efflore|- 
cence, upon being laid in a moiſt Place; as do almoſt all the Pyritæ 
Argentei above deſcribed. Yet a flight Application of the Tongue 
diſcover that they really contain that Salt 
23. And in this Firſt Claſs: we may place the Spar, that is found 
in the Bodies of the Strata in Maſſes of a more compact Form, than 
is that deſcribed in 9. 104. Part. 1. ſupra; but yet of no certain and 
determinate Figure externally : nor of any regular Internal Texture. 
Sometimes in a Maſs of very ſmooth Grain, but tarniſh'd with a dirty 
Yellow or Red: ſometimes in one a little reſembling a L.ump of Su 
gar refin'd, in Colour and in Texture too: Sometimes in a Maſs of 
irregulariy ſhaped Spangles : Sometimes in one of very rudely and 
confuſedly Cryſaliz'd Figures. Tis very rare to meet with it here, 


in that Plane Quadrangular T abulated Form, wherein it frequently | 


occurs in the Lead-Mines at Haddon in Derbyſhire. The Spar of 
2 County is moſt commonly found in a very irregularly Cryſtaliz'd 
A . f 
ga. 1 now come to the Stones of the Second Claſs, thoſe that are 
of an uncertain Figure externally : but have their internal Texture 
determinate and regular. In this Claſs are comprehended the 
following Subdiviſions. 1. Of thoſe that are compoſed of Pa- 
rallel Sirie or Filaments. 2. Thoſe that confiſt of Parallel Plates 
or Flakes. 3. Thoſe that are formed into Tal; , or angular 
Bodies, by means of Partitions of Spar, or other Mineral Matter. 
4. Thoſe that are compoſed of Cruſts, or Coats including one ano- 


ther. 5. Thoſe that have a Cavity in their Center, which is cover'd 
or roofed over with Cryſtalliz'd Spar. EY | 
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25. To the Firſt Subdiviſion belong the Pyritæ Striati: The Sparry 
Nodules of finer and ſmoother Striz: Thoſe with coarſer and roug ber 

Siri: And ſome other Mineral Bodies, which I do not mention 

here, becauſe we do not find them in this County. In the Gravel- 

pits at Weſton ſuper Weland, we find a Cylindric Pyrites, whoſe In- 

teriour Part from the Periphery inwards, about a Quarter of an Inch, 

is compos d of Parallel Striæ like to thoſe of the Pyrites 4 Peri- 

pberia ad Centrum Striatus, found in Hinton, and other Chalk-pits in 
Cambridgeſbire, which when almoſt diflolv'd, or in a mouldering 
State, I take to be the Terra Lapidoſa Ferruginoſa, or Iron-moulds, 

of Dr. Plot *: The Ruſi-Balls of Dr. Lifter + Lhe inmoſt Part of * Na. mie. 
this of ours is a Granulated Maſs : for the Matter of it, a Mixture, 9, 2% 


Ch. 3. S. 51. 


as 1 , it , t. Traftar. 
as it were, of Copper and common Salt. In the Striated Part, it , + Tratur 


has the Colour and Face of Spelter. The Surface which is beſet with Medicatis 
Tubercules I, much reſembling thoſe upon the Surface of our Ruſhton 25.5 . 
Trufles, is Brown or Blackiſh. A Piece of this Pyrites that was 1 9 
crack'd, diſtended, and almoſt burſt into Splinters, I examined in which . 
muy Microſcope. It appeared there in Ridge and Furrow like a % Pines“ 
Parcel of Clay-land newly turn'd up by the Plough : The Striæ or 
Ridges of 1t broken into Lumps, like thoſe of the Lands that have 
been plow'd, but not harrow'd. In the Furrows, and at both Extre- 
mities of the Striæ, there lay Particles of White Vitriol. The Striæ 
were attenuated gradually towards the Center of the Body. | 
26. One Variety of the Sparry Nodules of finer and ſmoother Striæ 
we not unfrequently meet with in the Gravel-pits at Oxendon, T hurn- 
by, Weſton, and elſewhere, lying in the Gravel. They are wholly 
compoſed of ſeveral Parallel, Fibre-like, Sparry Striæ cloſely con- 
creted. The Colour of them is not clear. They ſplit according to 
the Duct or Tendency of the Striæ; but not near ſo eaſily as does the 
Gypſum Striatum, or Engliſh Talc. The Bodies of this Variety do 
nearer approach a Cylindric Figure. Another Variety of them, but 
a far more uncommon and obſervable one, I have ſometimes met 
with in Clay at Oxendon. The Sparry Striæ in theſe are diſpos d 
into a Conc Figure, or one nearly ſuch ; as appears by that Sample 
of this Stone Engraved , Tab. 1. Fig. 7. Theſe Striate Cones are 24h. 1. Eg 
ſeldom found fingle : There are uſually ſeveral of them, ſome bigger, 
{ome leſſer ones, concreted into the ſame Maſs, in no certain Order. 
Many, if not all of them, are compoſed of ſeveral Conic Cups or 
Boxes ſtanding one within another. The outmoſt the largeſt, the 
encloſed ones gradually ſinaller from the outmoſt to the inmoſt. 
Examining them more nicely, each Cup, the inner ones eſpecially, 
appears to be compos'd of Parallel Ring-like Fornts, one lefler than 
another, from the Baſis to the Apex: The Joints, of Striæ ſet tranſ- 
verſely to the Rim or Circumference of the Joint, and according 
to the Length of the whole Cone. In ſome Parts of the Surface of 
the Nodule, we ſee Segments of the Ring-like Joints : 'The Segments 
likewiſe in a Parallel Order. On the Infide of ſome of theſe Cups, 
from Top to Bottom, appear . as it were, of the Joints 
| X that 
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is incruſted or plated over with a planer Spar. The Cones, as to 
Figure and Texture, do in ſeveral Regards reſemble the Lapis Be- 
Tab.-Fig.8. lemniies; but are every way leſs regular. Fig. 8. Tab. 1. will give 
Light to this Deſcription. The Colour of the Body within, as well 
as without, is very like to that of the Clay wherein it lies. It appears 
to have a Clayey Matter incorporated with the Spar : as alſo an In- 
termixture of Stoney Matter. In the ſame Gravel-pits, wherein we 
find the Firſt Variety of Sparry Nodules of ſmoother and finer Striæ, 
there occur, tho' more rarely, others of much the fame Figure and 
Texture, but conſiſting in part of Talc ; as appears by the Striæ being 
ſomewhat pliant and flexible, which thole entirely of Spar are not. 
27. The Sparry Nodules af coarſer and rougher Striæ, with us, are 
ſuch as conſiſt of irregularly Cryſtaliz'd Spar. So irregularly Cryſtal- 


liz d is the Spar, that the Striæ of it appear, as do the chapp'd and 


broken Striæ of the above-deſcribed Pyrites, when view'd in a Mi- 
9 croſcope “. Nodules of this Kind we ſometimes meet with in the 
\ Stone-pits. Theſe are of a rounder Shape, and more reſembling 
Balls, than are any of thoſe of ſmoother Striæ deſcribed above. 
The Striæ are found extending or d irected from the Periphery to the 
Center of the Nodule. The whole Cluſter of them is enclos'd in a 
Cruſt of Stone. A Sparry Ball in Shape and Texture not unlike to 


theſe, but not craſted over, and of fer Striæ not diſcontinned, 1 


once found in a Stone-pit at Irtlingborough. This I might more firly 
_ ave en,, e 
28. In the Second Subdiviſion, ux. of thoſe. that confiſt of Pa- 
rallel Plates or Flakes, we may place the Mica Argentea : and the 
Mica Aurea of Agricola. But having already given ſome Account 
of theſe in}.103, 106, Part 1. of this Chapter, under the Head of 
Mineral Matter found in Grains, I refer the Reader thither. | 
29. The Third Subdivifion of Stones in lefler Maſſes that are of 

an uncertain Figure externally, but have their mternal Texture deter- 
minate and regular, comprizes thoſe that are formed into Tali, by 
means of Partitions of Spar, or other Mineral Matter. By Tali, j 


dos not intend exactly Dye-like Figures, but ſuch as ſomewhat reſem- 


ble that of a Dye. Of this Kind is the waxen Vein of Dr. Grew, 
a Stone, that, as the Doctor deſcribes it, is compos'd of Two diftin& 
Bodies, one, and the far greater Part, of an Aſh-colour, in Subſtance 
not unlike Lime-ftone: The other runs through it in Veins or Plates 
p- Grew's Of the Colour of Yellow Wax +. The likeſt to this Waxen Vein of 
ſeen Re any 1 have met with, was found in Gravel at Crick, The Veins 
: which are of Spar, do in Colour reſemble that of Yellow Was. 
Another Variety of this Kind, of which I have a Sample by me of 
obſervable Shape, was found in Clay at Clpfion. The 7 ali confiſt of 

much the ſame Matter, as do the Stone) Nodules deſcribed in ?. 13. 

ſuprs; The Partitions are of Tale, with at leaſt an equal Quantity of 
ordinary Craſſer Matter mix'd with it. The Sample I have by me, 

in the Figure of the Stone, and in the Diſpoſition of the Plates 
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that conſtitute the encloſed Cup. The Baſis of ſome of the Cones 
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not unlike a Human Skull with its Three Satures, the Coronals, 


Lambdades, 2 nd Sagit talis. 


* 5 * 8 


Zo. But of all, the moſt remarkable Stone belonging to this Head, 
is that I am now about to deſcribe. The Tali conſiſt of a Stone 

Matter, ſuch as that of Lime-ſtone. Being ſcrap'd it has a Gerl 
Smell of the Lapis Belemnites. Gliſtering Particles, ſeemingly of 
Tale, are diſperſedly enelos d in it. Some of the Partitions are only 
a ſingle Plate: Others conſiſt of Two that are Parallel and Contigu- 
ous : Others of Three; whereof the middle Plate is plainly T alc. 
Of the reſt of the Plates above-mentioned, ſome have the true Co- 
lour : Moſt of them the Striated Texture: All of them when rubb'd 
or ſcrap'd, the peculiar Smell of the Belemnites moſt exactly; and 


that as ſtrong a Smell as the Belemnites in its uſual Conic Figure af+ 


fords ; which is ſo peculiar to that Foſſil, that I might from thence 
alone conclude, that theſe Plates are compos'd of the very ſame 


Matter with the Lapis ' Belemnites. To one Part of this Nodule 


there adheres a ſmall Parcel of Spar. Its whole Circumference about 


Sixteen Inches. It was found in Gravel at Oxendon. In the ſame 
Gravel-pits 1 have found a leſſer Nodule of this Kind, whoſe Parti- 


tions are entirely of Talc. an ii 556! ag © 90 
31. The Fourth Subdiviſion takes in thoſe Stones that are compos d 
of Crufts, or of Orbes, including one another. Theſe are either ſuch as 
have the Cruſts cohering firm and cloſe to the Center of the Body ; 
of which Sort is the Bezoar Minerale: or ſueh as have a Cavity in 


their Center, and the Matter therein laoſe and diſengag d, fo as to 


be capable of Motion and Agitation. Theſe have either a Solid or 


Stoney Kernel in their Central Parts, by Pliny called Calimus ; of 


which Sort is the Atites Siliceus, and the Afitites Ochreo Ferreus: or 
a Matter in them lax, e. gr. Sand or Ochre; which is the Character 


of the Geodes: or a Fluid or Watery Matter in their Central Parts; 


which is the Diſtinction of the Zxhidros. All the above-mentioned 
incruſiated Nodules , all of them I mean that we meet with here, 
excepting only the Attites Sihicews, in Subſtance and in External Form, 
agree with the Py @.Qchree-Ferrei Orudtmy.deſerib'd in 9. 16. ſupra: 
and are uſually found together with them. Indeed I might not un- 
fitly have placed thoſe: And alſo, the Craſtated Flinte, whereof. in 


$ 
* 


= 
L 4 


. 7. ſupra, to this very Head. But theſe, 8 taken 
them, diſtinguiſh d 


Notice of by Writers, I have, in Compliance with 
in a more particular Manner. 


7 8 


32. The Mincral Bezoar conſiſts of ſeveral Cruſts or Coats inveſti 


each other, in like manuer, as do the Coats of a Tulip Root or 


Onion; but of far leſs certain and regular Figure. The Name of 


Mineral Bezear has been given to it, as, in its ſeveral Coats, it re- 
lembles the Animal Bezoar, a Stoney Body, which is ſometimes found 
in the Stomachs of Goats, and of ſome Animals of the Deer-hind. 
The Mineral Bezoar with us, is ordiuarily found lodged in Gravel, 
and particularly at Oxeadon; Theſe are uſually of a roundiſh Shape, 
and have Three or Four Involucra. One] have out of Oxendon Gra- 

: > _- vel-pit, 


— 


— 
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vel-pit, that has no fewer than Seven, all lying Parallel to each other, 
and cohering cloſely in every Part; which ſome of the more com- 
mon ones do not, but have little Cavities betwixt Coat and Coat, 
containing Ochre. In the Central Part of ſome of them, is found a 


Yellowiſh, or elſe an Aſh-colour'd little Stone: Of others, a Stone of 


much the ſame Subſtance with that of the Cruſts : Of others, an 
Ochrous Earth; all which adhere to the inmoſt Cruſt, ſo cloſely as 
to be incapable of Agitation. In this and in the Number of Cruſts, 
but in no other Regard, do they differ from the Ætitæ, and the 
Geodes Ochreo-Ferrei. I find them from Two to Twenty Inches in 
Circumference : The Cruſts from 7! to „ of an Inch in Thickneſs. 
One of my Samples of the Mineral Bezoar found in Gravel at Oxen- 
don, having been laid in a moiſt Ground- Room, there appear'd Vi- 
triolic Shoots upon the Surface of it. The ſame Ferruginous Cruſta- 
ted Body, but differing in Shape, is found lodged in Sandſtone at 
Meares-Aſbby. Theſe in Figure reſemble ſhort Cylinders, about 
Two Inches in Circumference. They confiſt of Three, Four, or 
Five Coats or Cruſts including a ſhghtly concreted Sand. I have a 
Sample of one of them included in a Pyrites Ochreo-Ferreus, from 
the ſame Place. The included Matter in theſe is fix'd, as in the 
former. ; Me . 

33. The reſt of the Cruſtated Bodies belonging to this Head: The 
Ltites, the Geodes, and the Enhydros, conſiſt, for the moſt part, of 
only a ſingle Cruſt: and have the Matter inclos'd in them, looſe and 
moveable. Of the Atites or Eagle-ſtone, a Stone having a looſe and 
moveable Stone within it, there are 7 wo Varieties, one whoſe Cruſt 
or Shell is Flint; which is therefore called the Aitites Siliceus: 


Another that has Ochre,and a little Iron intermixed with the ordinary 


conſtituent Matter of the Cruſt; which has therefore the Name of 
Atites Ochreo-Ferreus, Of the Atitæ Silicei, I had one from Bowden 
Parva, of the Bigneſs and Shape of a Musket Bullet, that has a 
looſe little roundiſh Stone within it; as appears by the Noiſe which 
is heard upon any ſmall Agitation of the Flint. Of the Atitæ 


Ochreo-Ferrei, IJ have not met with ſo much as one in this County; 
notwithſtanding we fo frequently meet with the Pyrites Ochreo Fer- 


reus Cruſtatus, with a Stoney Kernel, and in nothing different from 
theſe Aitite,excepting this, that the included Stone in theſe is not fo 
looſe, as to move upon ſhaking the Body that encloſes it, But in 
ſome of theſe the Stoney Kernel adheres ſo ſlightly to the Cruſt or 
Shell, that were they kept for ſome time, in a very dry Place, and 
the Moiſture that 1s uſually found within them thereby evaporated, 
tis likely the Kernel wou'd be as capable of Agitation as is that of 


the Atites, or that of a common Nut that has been throughly ripen'd. 


I the rather think this, having found by Experience, that the Earthy 


Matter in the Geodes, a Stone of the ſame Kind with theſe, is not 


always looſe and moveable when the Geodes is firſt taken out of the 
Earth, but becomes ſo afterwards by having been perfectly dry'd. 


34. Of 
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34. Of the Geodes, a eruſtated Stone that has a moveable Earthy 
Matter in the central Part of it, there are allo two Varieties, the 

ſame with thoſe of the Ættites, viz. the Geodes Siliceus, and the O- 

cbreo- ſerreus. The former I have not met with here. The latter is 

not unfrequently found in Gravel, with the Mineral Bexoar above 
deſcribed. The enclafed Earthy Matter is uſually Ochre: Sometimes 

a Stoney Earth of an Amber Colour: and ſometimes a Sandy Clay, 

as in the Geodes J bave found in the Brick Clay-pit at Clapton. Dr. 

Plot in his Natural Hiſtory of Staffordſhire “, mentions a Stone of a Ch 4 8 1. 
dark Reddiſh Colour brought out of Northamptonſhire, and preſented 

him by Dr. Pitt that has a firm Coat without, yet is fil'd up within, 

| with nothing but looſe Sand. It was found, as I am inform'd, nigh 

$ Kettering. By the remains of that Stone in the Muſeum Aſhmoleanum 
the Cruſt of it appears to be compos d of the fame Matter as is that 

of our com mon Ochro-ferreous Geodes ; only this has ſome Admix- 

ture of a Reddiſh Sand. The like Kind of Stone for Subſtance, and 

alſo Colour, I have ſometimes met with in the Fields, at Cofgrave, 
and at Damirey. But the Shape of them is very uncertain. ' That 


of Daintre), in Figure, reſembles the Sheath of a Spring-Knife. \ 
9. 35. The Enhydros, a cruitated Nodule, with a Fluid or Watery 


Matter in the Central Part of it, is alſo to be met with here, that I 
mean of the ferruginous Sort, together with the other ferruginous 
cruſtated Bodies; tho more rarely. The Fluid Matter inclos'd in 
the Enbydros with us, appears to be fimple Water. *Tis without 
Colour: and without any obſervable Taſte. The like clear and in- 
ſipid Water we likewiſe dd and then in hollow Lumps of Spar, 
= E of that in the Ragg at Halſton. Indeed, not only the 
BY ody which is uſually diſtinguiſh'd by the Name of Enbydros, but 
many other Mineral Nodules that are form'd with an internal Cavi- 
25 have Water within that Cavity. The exteriour Surface of the 
Fubydros, and fo for the Geodes and the cruſtated Pyrites, is either 
ſmooth: or ſcabrous, being rough caſt, as it were, with Sand. Lhe 
Concave, or interiour Surface of the Cruſt, in ſome is ſmooth: in 
others wrought, ſomewhat like a Honey: comb: In others odly fur- 
Tow'd : In others rais d into.drop-like Prominencies juſt like thoſe of 
the ſparry Stalagmites. In many, I think in moſt of them, it is lind 
© With yellow Ochre. 
36. The Fifth Subdiviſion of Stones of uncertain Figure ex- 
= ternally, but of a determitate and regular internal Texture, is 
of thoſe that have a Cavity in their Center, which is roofed 
over with a CryStalliized Spar. To this Branch belong all the 
Varieties of the Concave Sparry Balls. The exteriour Part of 
the Roof or Cruſt of the Concave Sparry Balls, with us, is uſually 
of a coarſer Matter, much like that of Limeſtane, with ſome Admixture 
of Earth, as alſo of Sparry Particles: The Interiour Part of it is Spar 
ina rude or irregularly cry#alized Mats, with more regular Crysals 5 
proceeding from it, and pointing inwards. The Cryſtals are either — 
of a Pyramidal Form conſiſting of three Sides, ſometimes, tho' ve- 
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Vid. Tab.2. 
Fig. 1. 
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ry rarely of Five; which in ſome of them are as ſmooth and fine, 
8 # 


as if they had been cut or poliſhed : In others more unequal, being 
conſtituted of ſeveral Plates lying one ſhorter than another: 'Or of 'a 
rounder. or more depreſſed Sha pe; but yet having uſually Three Sides 
or Planes. The Planes of the ſame Cryſtal afe ſeldom of exact! 

the ſame Dimenſions. The Interiour Part of ſome, is Spar'in-Spiked 
or Echinated Knobs; the Spikes of a Triangular or Triedrous Figure: 


Of others, much the ſame Spar in Nnob S or Balls of the Sh a pe of 1 


ſmall unripe Pine-Apple.; the Cryſtalls that together conſtitute tlie 


Ball, exbibiting the like Protuberances, as appear on the Surface of 


the Pine-Apple. There is uſually a perforated Piece of Lime-ſtone 


enclos d in the Center of them. The Surface of ſome of theſe Sparry 
Concave Nodules, is found adorn'd with Aſteriſes: Of moſt of them 


plain and rude. With us they are found for the moſt part in the 


Quarries of Lime: ſtone, or of the whiter Sort of Stone; and parti- 
cularly thoſe at Graſton- Under ud, ' Cortenhall , Coſgrave, and Cul- 
worth. They uſually lye enclos'd in a Stoney White Earth: or elſe 
amongſt the ſmall Lime-ftones that conſtitute the Stratum next above 
the Quarry-ſtone. Here we very rarely light of Spar in angulated 
Columns that terminate in a Point. In the Quarry at Graſton, I once found 
a Pentagonal Column of Spar included in the Body of a Sparry Nodule. 
37. Balls of Tale of a like Shape and Manner with thoſe of Spar, 
I have ſometimes met with here, particularly in Clay at Kelmarſh; 
The Exteriour Part of the Roof of theſe is Clay ſomewhat harder 
than ordinary; wherein are diſperſedly lodged a few little ſhort Sele- 


nitæ of the uſual Hexagonal Shape. The Interiour Part is T alc, or 


the Selenites (1 her e uſe theſe T'wo Names Synonymouſly ; the con- 
ſtituent Matter of the Bodies deſign d by theſe Names being very 
nearly alike, if not the very ſame) in Cryſtals, if 1 may fo call 
them, conſiſting uſually of Three Sides, and in Figure reſembling 


the Second Variety of Cryſtalzz'd Spar deſcrib'd in the Paragraph 


Tab. 2. 
Fig. 2. 


Dr. Wood- 
ward's Nat. 
Hiſt. of the 
Earth, p. 177. 


above; ſome of which are found diſpos'd into a Star-like Figure. Vid. 


Tab. 2. Fig. 2. There is found a little Clay within the Cavities of 
ſome of theſe hollow Balls of Talc. ys 0 


19 38. Hither we may refer the Sparry Nodules that are com pos d of . 
ſeveral ſmooth or elſe Echinated Plates, fo irregularly piled that they 


form many diſtin& Concavities of all Manner of Figures; ſome of 


them opening to the Surface of the Stone. This Variety I have found 


amongſt the Rubbiſh of the Quarry at Kmgs-Cl:ff, at Pisford, and 
elſewhere. Others of theſe Sparry Nodules, with many irregular little 
Cavities, have a Company of Stiriated Stalactitæ ( Sparry Iceycles ) 
affixed to the Roofs of their Cavities. In ſome of the Cavities they 


grow fingly : In others there are ſeveral of them contiguous, grow- 


ing together as it were into a Sheaf,' in like manner as the Miners 
Ferri Stalactica ſometimes does *, In others there are {lender Qlindric 
Striæ extending acroſs the Cavity, and afhx'd at their Extremities to 
the Two oppolite Sides of it. In ſome other of the Cavities, or in 
different Parts of the ſame, the Roof is ſwell'd, as it were, into ſeve- 
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have. There is a Repreſentation of it in Tab. 2. Fig. 3. 
39. In ſome Places, and particularly in T wywell Stone: pit, and in 
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veral Drop-l;ke Prominencies like thoſe of one Variety of the Stalag- 
mites. The whole Nodule exhibiting this Diverſity of Figures, con- 
fiſts of a coarſe Spar. The Parts of it, tho thus different in Figure, 
do not differ in the Matter that conſtitutes them. 1 found it amongſt 
the Rubble Stone of a: Stone: pit at Haſelbicb. In the ſame Stone- pit 
haye met with another Variety of this laſt ſort of hollow Nodules 
(or Stones,) the Surface of whoſe Plates is on all ſides beſet or armed 
with ſharp Prickles of Spar, extremely like the Thorns. or Prickles 
of our common Gorſs.or Furxe-Buſb; particularly in this, that they 
have ſmaller Prickles growing out of the Sides of them, Juſt as thoſe 


» 


the vaulted ones at Coſgrave, amongſt the Earth, and the ſmall Stones 
of the upper Strata, there are lodged Lumps or Parcels, like to thoſe 
Incruſtations that we find on the Bank- ſides of thoſe called Petriſying 
Waters, both in the Matter they conſiſt of, and in the Spunge-like 
Hollowneſs of them. They are conſtituted for the main of a very 
coarſe impure Spay : or of a Sparry and Arenaceous Matter com- 
pounded. Within ſome of theſe Maſſes we may ſee little ſhort Eflo- 
reſcences, as it were, proceediug from the ſhapeleſs Spar, as from a 
Ground or Bed: In others, Echinated Knobs of a purer Spar than is 
that of its Bed. Theſe Parcels, tho' they ſo much reſemble the In- 


cruſtations that are now made by the Water of ſome Springs, and 


ſeem to have been form'd by much the ſame Means; yet 'tis reaſo- 
nable to infer from their being found thus encloſed in the Strata, 
that they were formed at the ſame Time, as was the Body of the 
Stratum that encloſes them. © _ C 
40. The Spar we meet with here, reduc'd to fine Powder, has 
been us'd with Succeſs upon Ulcerous Excoriated Places: And has all 


the other Properties of the Alkaline Powders of the Earthy and Te- 


ſtaceous Kind. Tis ſuch a Diuretick as the reſt of them are: and 


to that we owe its Succeſs in ſome Nephritic Caſes. For Medicinal 
Uſe that Spar is to be choſen which is freeſt from all Admixture of 


Foreign Matter. That which is not clear: or tho clear is heavier 
than ordinary, is not to be truſted to. Here we have little Occaſion 


for it in the Fuſion of Metalls; for which alſo it is of Uſe. _ 
41. At length am come to the Laſt Claſs of the Stones in leſſer 


Males, comprizing thoſe of certain, regular, and determinate Fi- 
gures. To this Claſs belong the Selenitæ: Belemnitæ: Mycettte : 
Por pitæ: Aſtroitæ: the Coralloid Foſſils: and the Echiated Sparry 
Balls, with the Bodies related to them. But before J enter upon a parti- 
cular Deſcription of them, I muſt premiſe this, that theſe are called 
Stones of certain and regular Figure, in Oppoſition to thoſe of the 
Firſt and Second Clats, which have not ſo certain and regular Figures, 
as theſe. have: Not that theſe have near ſo Regular and Specifick Fi- 


gures, as have thoſe which have been form'd and moulded in the 


4 


Cavities of Shells; whereof in the following Chapter. 


42. The 
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42. The Selemtesis a Body compos'd of Smooth, Thin, Flexible, 
Pellucid, and Parallel Plates, into:which it readily ſplits. The ſingle 
Plates are ſo tender they may be very eaſily broken, crumbled, and 
reduc'd to Powder. A heſe are alfo the Characters of Tale. There 
is therefore nothing left to diſcriminate it from that, but its Figure; 


which I ſhall give am Account of by and by. Tis frequently found 


with us; and particularly at 7 hornhaw, Worthorpe, Boughton, Ket- 
tering , Caſile- Aſhby" Altrop , and Culzworth. Tis generally 
lodged in a Stratum of Clay, in no certain Poſture or Depth. On 
Account of its Franfparency, it has here, in Tome Places, the Name 
of Stone-Glals. . f : 6&6 | 10 fe | SY? 1 | | . | | - 5 
43. TheFigwre of theSelentes with us is generally either Rhomboid, 
much like that of the Vitriohe Rhomboids : or an Hexagonal Priſm 
(if 1 may thus expreſs it) ſuch as that of the more regular Cryſtals 


of the Nitrum Offcin. The more common Setemtes Rhombaidalis, as it 


is called, conſiſts of Ten Planes, that is, of Four Shorter ones, one 


on each of the two ſhorter Sides of the two Rhomboid or principal 


Planes, and Four Longer ones, one on each of the two longer Sides 
of them. So that according to Dr. Plot they make up a Decahedrum 
Paralelipipedum. But an acurate Inſpection of this Sort of Selenttes 


will very quickly diſcover that they are not Paralelipipeds properly 


fo called, that 1s, every Plane of them is not equal and parallel to 


that oppoſite to it: but there are differences betwixt them in their 


Angles, and in the Extent or Dimenſions of the Planes. The two 
principal Planes are ſeldom truly Rhomboideal, that is, their oppo- 


 tite Sides and Angles are not equal: And theſe, tho »fually larger 


and more depreſſed than are the intermediate ones on the longer fides 
of them, yet are not always thus. Selenitæ of a quite contrary Fi- 
gure in this regard, do frequently occur at Kettering. Nay, we meet 


with ſome of the Rhomboideal Sort, conſiſting of no fewer than 


Fourteen Planes: that is, with Eight ſhorter or ſmaller ones, two 
on each of the two ſhorter Sides of the two principal or Rhomboidal 
Planes. : d abr TD BH Vy OA; 1. 

44. Many of the Rhomboideal Selenitæ ſeem to be compos'd of fe- 
veral fmaller ones, or rather of Halves of larger ones, that had as it 
were been ſplit lengthways, pretty aptly clapt together, and jotn'd. 
Theſe ſeveral Pieces are fo congruoufly adapted to each other, that 
the Plates lye all the ſame way, and all of them ſplit with a Grain 


running Parallel to the principal Planes; but are ufually fomewhat 


longer or ſhorter one than another uncertainty. Tis not uncommon 


to meet with ſmaller Selenrte tmmerfed about half. way in the Body 


of the larger ones, in the middle of the longer Planes eſpecially, and 
ſtanding at almoſt Right Angles with them. Some I have met with 
ſtuck about in this manner with a fingle Round of the fmaller Sele- 
nit. One Exemplar I have of a Smaller one encltos'd in the Center 
of a Larger one which is as it were pregnant with it. The Learned 
Author of the Hiſtory of Oxfordſbere has already given fo compleat 
an Account of the Texture of this Body, that is, of the Poſition of 

27 (£4 the 
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the Plates, and of the Threds that compoſe thoſe Plates, that thither 
J ought to refer the Reader- . ; „ 

45. There are alſo ſeveral Subordinate Variations of the other 
general Variety of the Sclenitæ, that is, the Priſms, ſuch as the Ni- 
trous ones, conſiſting of Six Sides or Planes, in Form of an Hexae- 
drous Paralelipiped, or rather of a Column of Six Sides, with 
broken Ends. Theſe, according to Dr. Plot's Deſcription, have Two 
Planes more depreſſed and broader, (as in the former) than the 
other are. And indeed it generally holds thus in theſe. I am only 
to except ſome few Selenitæ found with the reſt, that have the Shape 
of Cryſtals: Are Columns of Six Sides, all of them nearly equal, as 
are thoſe of the Sprig or Rock-Cryftall, tho' never terminating ſo 
regularly as do ſome of thoſe. The Ends of almoſt all of them of 
the Hexagonal Sort appear, as if a Piece had been ſnapt or broken 
off from them. The like Abruptneſs appears ſometimes, tho' very 


rarely, at one End of the Rhomboid Selenit. I have other Exemplars 


belonging to this Second Variety, growing gradually ſmaller almoſt 
to a Point: Others without any Diſtinctions of Planes, in Form ra- 
ther of SparryStrie than of Cryſtalliz d Sclenitæ. Theſe are manifeſtly 
compoſed of Parallel Filaments extending the whole Length of the 
Stone. Others there are in my Collection of the Sclenitæ of this 
County, that are naturally jagg'd or notch'd upon the Sides: One 


that is Forked, and has a ſmaller Hexaedrous Selemtes inſerted End- 


ways betwixt its Tines, and conjoin'd with it. Indeed all theſe 
Notched ones ſeem to be compos'd of divers Selenitæ, ſome of a 


more perfect, others of a leſs perfect Form, tome of them Priſms, 
others Rhomboids, concreted into an oblong Body of Six Sides, ſo, 


unequal and notch'd, as may well be ſuppos'd wou'd happen upon 
ſuch a Concretion. The ſmaller Hexagonal Selenitæ, in the Blue 
Clay at Worthorp are often found lying in a Circular Form, fo that 
each is, as it were, the Radius of a Circle. 


46. In or near the Central part of the Selenite, thoſe eſpecially of 


this Second Variety, is uſually included a little Clay, in ſome very 
prettily diſpos'd, in the Shape, as at firſt Sight one wou'd imagine, 
of a Bent, but not of the Gramen Segetum panicula ſpar ſa, Fair pani- 


cled Corn, or Bent-Graſs, as Dr. Plot hath imagined 4, any more to 
my Apprehenſion, when | ſtrictly view it, than of any other Species 


of Panicled Graſs. Imagine, if you pleaſe, any one of thoſe Panicles 
with their Locuſtellæ diveſted of their Attire, and you have here a 
Repreſentation of it in Clay. Theſe Selentte are always found with- 
in a Bed of Clay, and for them to include a little of the fame Mat- 
ter is no ways ſtrange. The Form of it is in no 'I'wo exactly alike; 
which ſhews it is meerly accidental. In ſome of them there are 
Twoof theſe Clayey Panicles, one included at one End of the Body, 


the other at the other End of it, and pointing at each other. 


47. The Selenite found at WW; orthrop in the Lane leading to Stam- 


ford, there called Mottrop- Diamonds: and thoſe at Caftie- Aſhby, are 


the cleareſt and moſt tranſparent I have any where ſeen. But 'tis 
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rare to ſind them perfectly clear and free from Stain. That Stain or 


Tincture in ſome is partly of an Emerald Green, in moſt is Bluſh. 
There is no other Difference betwixt thoſe thus ſtained, and thoſe 
encloſing Clay, or other Earthy Matter in a Panicle- like Form, but 
that in theſe it lies exceeding thinly interſperſed amongſt the proper 
Matter of the Selenites all over the Body of the Stone: in thoſe in a 
collected Parcel in the Center of it. Not but that thoſe alſo are as 
frequently found thus ſtain'd, as the others are. The impurer this 
Body is, the more flaw'd it 1s, and the leſs ſmooth and eaven are its 
Planes. The cleareſt of them have Planes as clear as the fineſt Glaſs. 
48. I ſhou'd here have putan End to my Obſervations upon this 


Body, but that it may be an Advantage to ſome Perſons to note, that 


fince the Selenites is compos d of the ſame Matter as Tale is, its Effects 
in Medicine muſt needs be as great; and therefore we may fitly 
make Uſe of the Selenites our Country affords in Plenty, inſtead of 
the Tale of Ttaly, and other Foreign Countries. 'Tis eafily reduc'd 
into a ſoft, fine, and impalpable Powder; that of calcin'd Hart's- 
Horn does not exceed it in Fineneſs: And being ſuch, I cannot but 
think it preferable, for relieving thoſe Diſtempers wherein Alkalies 


are of Uſe, to the Teſtaceous Powders of the Shops, which are uſu- 


ally much coarſer than this is, and that after a great deal of Labour 
beſtow d upon them. Its Uſe in ſtopping exceſſive Bleeding, has been 
try d with very good Succeſs at Kettering ; on which Account it has 
there the Name of Stanch. eee A! e ee 

49. Of the Stones of this Third Claſs, the Belemnites, or T hun- 
der- ſtone, a Stone of a Conic Shape, is a numerous and remarkable 
Species. Tis often found entirely cover d, and very cloſely inclu- 
ded in the Strata of Stone, e. gr. in the hard Ragg- ſtone at Velden, 
and, tho' more rarely, in the Frecſtone there. We meet with it in 
all the Varieties of the Stone in Strata. It generally lies Flat-ways, 
or in the ſame Plane with the Stratum that encloſes it, ſeldom or 
never in an upright Poſture. It occurs yet more frequently in Clay 
and in Gravel; from whence it is ſometimes plow'd up into the 


Fields. In that adjoining to Sul) Bowling- Green, there are Belemnitæ, 


for a pretty large Extent of Ground, lying almoſt as thick as the 
Farmers uſually fow Wheat. Both in the Stone, and in the Clay, 
andGravel, they are found not unfrequently in Company of Sea-ſhells 
Some have Pieces of ſuch Shells adhering to them: Others the 
Marks of ſuch an Adheſion. They are not all of a Conic Shape. Some 


are of a Cylindric one or near it: Others of all the intermediate 


Figures: 1 have one almoſt Orbicularly form'd. Very few of the 
Conic ones are exactly round in the Girth. Some have one Side al- 
moſt plane and flat: Others on both Sides are ſomewhat flat. Some 
are gradually and very neatly taper'd: Others have a more ſudden 
or ſteeper Slope, and a blunter Point. Some are thicker in the 
Middle, or. as ufually, towards the pointed End, and flenderer gra- 
dually, as well towards the Bafis, as the Point. Thoſe of this laſt 
Diſtinction, which have a Chink or Gutter, according to the rag 
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of them, very nearly reſemble the Piſtalum of the Herb ee, or 


Wakerobin ; and have therefore the Name of Belemmtes Art Piſtillum 
referens, very fitly aſſign d them in the Litbopbyl. Britan. N. 1705. 
This Variety of them we find at Oxendon and Marſton-truſſel lodg'd 
in Clay: as alſo lodg d in Stone at Crick. Some few are found em- 
bow d or bended : tor the generality they are ſtrait. 
50. The Magnitude of them is as various. Some of thoſe that 
terminate in a point are in Length no leſs than Four Inches and Half: 
Others ſcarce the Third Part of an Inch. The Circuit of the Baſis 
of the Conic ones, in the biggeſt I have ſeen, is Three Inches and 
Half, which is equal to the Length of them: In others not Half an 
Inch. Of the Cylindric ones, I have one nigh Four Inches about. 
Some have a ſingle Rima, as 'tis called, that is, a Chink or Gutter, 
like that of a Date-flone, the whole Length ot the Srone: Others 
have Two: and others Three of them ; But theſe laft begin at the 
{mall End of the Stone, and ſeldom reach ſo faras the Middle of it. 
Mott of them have no Nima or Chink at all. Some have a crack'd 
and compreſs'd Baſis, appearing as if it had been bruis d or ſqueez d 
with Violence: Others, tho' very rarely, are found with little Holes 
in ny Surface of them, ſuch as thoſe of the pounced Pebles. 
There is as great Diverſity in their Cour, as in Figure; tho 
39 are generally indeed either of a darker Colour approaching 
Black : Or elſe of a Cinerous one, both within and without. Be- 
ſides the Varieties of theſe I wo Colours to be ſeen in different Stones 
of this Kind, "tis not unuſual to meet with one and the ſame Belem- 
nites, in different Parts of it, of different Colours; ſo that it is varie- 
gated, e. gr. with a Pale White and a Bluiſh Dye, or with other Co- 
lours. 1 have one of the common Colour interſperſed with Streaks, 
ai it were, of Blood. We often find them of the Colour and Tran- 
ſparency of the Yellow Amber. Theſe are the Lapides Lyncuru of 
Dr. Liſter, Tract. Animal. Angl. p. 227. and of Dr. Plot, in Nat. 
Hift. of Oxfordſhire, p. 94. The Exteriour Surface of them 1 is uſually 
ſmooth and gloſſy like to poliſh'd Marble. But there are ſome that 
have a coarſer Matter accreted to the Outfides of them, in Form of 
aà thin Rinde, of a lighter Colour than the Body of the Stone; 
whe being ſcrap has not the Smell of the Belemnites: neither is 
5 radiated, as that is. In ſome Exemplars, I have by me, ttis fo 
ery like 1 15 Colour, and in the Thickneſs and Bore of it, to ſome of 
the Tubuli Marini, that I formerly thought ] was potſeſs'd of TWO 
or Three ſuch Shells with their Cavities fll'd up with the Matter 
that uſually conſtitutes the Belenmites, till I came to obſerve, that 
tome of them had a Chink or Crack reſe mbling that in the Belennite 
above-deſcribed: That the very fame, ſeemingly Teſtaceous, Matter 
is accreted to the Belenmite of all Sizes and Shapes promiſcuouſly : 
and that even Flints and the like common Stones are ſometimes in- 
veſted with the like Coat. The Snell of the Stone upon being 
ſcrap d or bruis'd, is peculiar to that Sort of Matter which conſtitutes 


this Body. *Tis ſuppos'd by ſome to be like that of burnt or raf. ped 
Horn, or of the Urine of Cats. 55. The 
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52. The Baſis of the Conical Belemnitæ is uſually Radiated, as are 
alſo both Ends of the Cylindric ones. The Striæ or Radz are rigid gs 
and inflexible. They concenter, not in the middle Point of the Baſis, 
but towards one fide of it almoſt always. In this manner the Conic 
ones are radiated all the way up to the Cuſpis. And indeed all other 
Belemnitæ, even thoſe that are ſmooth at the Ends, have their inte- 
riour part thus ſtreaked or radiated. TI he Baſis of ſeveral of the Co- 
nic ones appears in Rings encompaſſing each other; which if they 
are continued to the mucronated End of the Stone, as they generally 
if not always are, they are ſo many hollow Cones, one encloſing ano- 
ther, or ſo many Belemnitæ differing only in Bigneſs, one within ano- 
ther. Only the exteriour part of ſome is annula ted with three or four 
thin concentrick Rings: others are annulated ſo far inward as to 
leave only a very ſlender Axis. The Rings alſo are radiated: the 
Rays of each are coincident, and the Direction of them all the ſame 
way, vir. from the Circumference of the Body, to the Axis, as it is 
in the entire and continuous ones that are not thus diſtinguiſhed into 
Annuli. 1 have ſometimes met with a Cylindric Belemnites enclos'd 
within a ſingle Ring or Coat conſiſting of the fame Matter, ; of an 
Inch thick; from which it may be eaſily parted. The Body of the 
” common Belemnites*, by the Pieces it breaks into, ſeems to be com- 
y the Bo- - 3 | | 
4 of the ge. poſed of round and parallel Joints : that of the Bafis the largeſt , and 
_— having ſometimes a Ning-lihè Hole in the Center of it: that next to 
whole Stone jt ſomewhat ſmaller : the ſucceeding ones ſtill ſmaller and ſmaller the 
only thr nearer they approach the Apex of the Cone. SL eee ga 
cxll'd the ½. 5 3. Some of theſe, eſpecially the Conical ones, have a Cavity 
15 from the Baſis inward, of the ſame Figure with the Stone, but ſeldom 
reaching half the length of it, terminating in a Point as the Stone 
does. This Conical Cavity is always in the Center of the Rays 
whereſoever that is, whether in the middle Point of the Stone, or at a 
diſtance from it. Tis found empty in ſome, thoſe eſpecially of the 
Gravel-pits: In others fill'd. The encloſed Matter which is uſually call'd 
the Madulla, in ſome is entire without any Diviſion : in others jornted. 
The Fonts are uſually ſmooth, bright, and gloſſy: In Figure round; 
one leſſer than another, from the Baſis inwards, according to the Shape 
of the Cavity: and on one fide excavated, on the other Convex ; ſome- 
what reſembling the Cap of a Clock. The hollow fide of the Second 
Joint admits the Convex one of the firſt, and fo on to the Apex of 
this jointed Cone. The Medulla of the unjointed Sort is 
uſually Sand, in thoſe we find in Gravel-pits : is Stone, in thoſe we 
find embodicd in Strata of Stone: is Clay, in thoſe that are lodged 
in a Bed of Clay. The Clay in ſome of them being ſeraped or 
pounded yields the proper ſmell of the Belemnites. That of the 
jointed Sort does not always conſiſt of one and the fame Sort of Mat- 
ter. Some of them conſiſt of a finer and harder Sort of Clay: O- 
thers, for the ſmaller Joints, of the yellow Wax-like Talc ;' tor the 
larger, of Clay: and others of both /promiſcuouſly. The Belemmitæ 
with thele jointed Cores are commonly found together with the former: 


Wo 
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The Clay in the Cavities of ſome of the Belemnitæ we ſee is jointed, 
in others not: And fo for the Tale; which intimates the Articula- 
tion is not owing to any Peculiarity in the Matter that conſtitutes the 
Medulla; but to ſome other Caule. e 1 
54. Around the Inſide of ſome of theſe hollow Cones, have been 
drawn, as it were, divers Parallel Circles, a Ridged one, and 4 
Furrow'd one; alternately. Each of the Ridged Circles exactly an- 
{wer a Jointing, the Space, I mean, betwixt Joint and Joint of the 
Medulla: and each of the Furrow'd ones, the Body of each 
Joint. I find, that the more prominent thoſe Ridges are; 
the more diſtin& are the Articulations of the Medulla: That where 
the Ridges are more prominent, the Medulla may more eafily be 
parted into ſingle Joints: Where they are low and obſcure, there 
are juſt the Marks of ſuch an Articulation upon the Surface of the 
Medulla, but ſcarce to be diſcerned within, Neither will it break 
or part into ſuch clear and entire Joints, as the former will: And 
that where there are no ſuch Ridges, but the Inſide of the Cone 
is ſmooth, the Medu//a or enclos'd Subſtance is alſo ſmooth; and does 
not appear to be at all jointed. _ 1 | 
H 55. The ſame Body for Colour, for Shape, and for the Matter of 
tit, with the Conic Jointed Medulla above deſcribed , but not enclo- 
” fedin a Belemnites, as that is, and uſually of a bigger Size, we 
ſometimes meet with included in Sand- ſtone, as at Aſbly: more fre- 
quently in Clay, as at Boughton, Clipſton, and Jelvertoft. Mr. Lhwyd's 
Alveolus major aheneus, &c. from Boughton, Northamptonſhire *, 1s a , NES 
fingle Joint of one of theſe. He calls it Aveolus, as in its Form it 77 — 
reſembles a Bee- bive, as do the reſt of the ſingle Joints. This has a 
Splendency like that of Braſs. Some of theſe Jointed Naked Cone- 
ſtones are ſurprizingly large. The Baſis or biggeſt Joint of one 
of them, which I have now by me, is no leſs than Four Inches in 
Circumference. And I have feen One or Two ſtill larger than this, 
and very much exceeding in Bigneſs the largeſt Belemnites I have 
ever ſeen. 1 Pa: 5 | 
56. From the Belemnitæ, and the Bodies related to them, I paſs 
on to the Mycetitæ, vulgarly called Fungitæ, fo nam'd from a ſmall 
Reſemblance they bear to ſome Sorts of Muſbromes. In a Stone-pit 
at T horn bau, IJ have met with a coarſe Spar in Form of a ſmall 
Muſhrome, ſhooting out of Lime- ſtone. The Muſhrome it moſt 
reſembles, is the Fungus inſundibeili-formis of Mr. Ray f. A very _ 
mall Mycetites of a Conic Shape, and fo Striate as the Mycetitæ bag e, 
ulually are, viz. from the Circumference at the Top, down the Sides N. 48. P. 17. 
to the Apex of this Conical little Stone, I have found in Clay in an 
old Stone-pit at Clipſtn. Tis of a Bluiſh Colour. Mycetite of the 
very Shape with this, but of different Colour; I have ſeen accreted 
to the ordinary Red Coral of the Shops: Another of this Figure, 
and thus Striate, but uſually of a bulkier Size, confiſting wholly of 
Oar, we have found in 7oWwceſtcr Stoue-pits. This is the Columel- 
lus Turbinatus Albidus, Lh. Lithop. Britan. N. 134. 
5 A 57. The 
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57. The Porpites or Button-ſtone of Dr. Plot, is a Stone of a de- 


prefled Orbicular Form, and very oy * or 3 1 a | 
nd them at Helmdon and elſe- 


Top, as are ſome Hair Buttons. We 
where in the Stone-pits. The Striæ generally meet in a hollow'd 


Center. Theſe in their Figure and Radiation do much reſemble the 


Aux Vomica. In Tab. 2. I have given a Cut of one of theſe *. There 
are many Varieties of the Porpitæ, if I may ſo call them, one 
whereof is ſo remarkable that it well deſerves to be particularly 
deſcrib'd. One, and that uſually the flatteſt Side 1s curiouſly Striate 


. from the Circumference to the Center, either with gh Prominent 


Striæ, or rather very thin Plates, with a ſhorter one betwixt Two 


longer ones; all of them repreſenting continued Lines: Vid. Tab. 2. 


Fig. 5. or elſe with the lower Striæ repreſenting priced or pointed 


Lines; as in Tab. 2. Fig. 6. The other Side appears to be com- 


pos'd of Three or Four Annulets one encompaſſing another, in this 


reſpect reſembling the Belemnitæ deſcrib'd in g. 52. ſupr. Vid. T. 2. 
F. 7. Or if it has a more elevated Surface, it then exhibits, as it 


were, a Pile of Three or Four Circular Plates, the uppermoſt of 
which 1s the ſmalleſt, the lower ones gradually larger. This Side 


too in ſome Exemplars is radiated, tho but obſcurely. They are of 


a darker Colour than the Porpites of Dr. Plot. The inner Surface 


of one of them, and I examined no more, has the Face of Bluiſh 


 Lime-ftone interſperſed with Particles of Spar, and thinly vein d 


T7.2; N. 


with the ſame. We find them ſometimes in the Sand-pits and Gra- 
vel-pits Oxendon. „ ee e ; 
58. The Bronchiale of Mr. Lhwyd in Litbop. Britan. N. 1 15. 4 


Stone ſo call'd, becauſe it ſomewhat reſembles the Gills in Fiſh, I 


have found enclos d in Lime-ſtone at Midleton juxta Cotmgham. Like 
to Dr. Grew's Plated Fungites *, it is compos d of Plates, all of them 
thin and ſharp, and diſpos d in ſuch Order as to reſpect one common 


Center, after the Manner of thoſe in a common Muſhrome ; except- 


ing this, that there they ſtand underneath, but here above. The 
Plates conſiſt of Spar: The Bed or Root of them of Spar alſo, but 
in no regular Shape. For the Satisfaction of the curious Reader, 
[ have given a Cut of it. Vid. Tab. 2. Fig. 8. ED. 
59. The Aſtroites or Starry Stone, is a Stone of as uncertain and inde- 
terminate Shape as are any of the Balls or Nodules of the firſt and 
ſecond Claſs: But has its Surface diftinguiſh'd in a particular manner; 
it being adorned with Afteriſcs or Star-like Figures, reſembling thoſe 


upon a Celeſtial Globe. Upon which Account it has the Name of 


Aſtroites: and is placed amongſt the Stones of certain and regular 
Figures. There are three more noted general, Varieties of it, with 
Reſpect of the Figure of its Stars: That with the Concave : That with 
the Plane : And that with the Convex Stars. Of each of theſe there are 
ſubordinate Varieties with Reſpect of the Figure: Or of the conſti- 
tuent Matter of the Stars: Or of ſome other obſervable Circum- 
ſtances of them. In this they pretty nearly all agree, that the Stars 
they exhibit are compos'd of Rays or Str1, reſpecting one common 
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Ce ry : 3 4 2 e _ * cloſe as totouch each other. 

Plot + has deſcrib'd them) dee 50 en ae 118 are generally (as Dr. 

from the prominent Ridges abel At * . tal, and ſtriated | pr ge. 
ons, ſometimes Pentagons) to a C are for the moſt part Hexa- o h, 

33 we meet with in the Sto „ Beteom. This cn 55.3. 

ee Rt ne-pits at Culworth, Cortenhall, Irt- 
lingborough, and Rance. But however agreeable the St ay 

ſtroites of the above-mention'd Place, are in Figur e Stars of the A. 

fiderably in other Circumſtances Thoſe f wet? they differ con- 

ball Aftroi 1 ate uſually ny" = Er. or t e Cul wor th and Corten- 

They conſiſt of a Lime. like Mitt mkdir e Balls of Spar. 

within is of different Figures, not only i Ji r 

the ſame. The Concave Balls of this! ry erent Bodies, but in 

the Head of Aftroite, than to thetof _ 8 o more fitly belong to 

der which general Name | have Seki rag Sparry Balls un- 

Stars of the Irilmgborough Actroites are infer! em b. 36 715 . The 

Magnitude, but exceed them in Clearneſ: ba a to the Ormer In 

ct pellacid Spar wi lie ar: ad 8 s und Luſtre, being compos d 

the Body within is of much coarſer eee coarſer Matter; yet 

with a few little Parcels or Lumps ww" 8 1 5 ere Limeſtone, 
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times we meet with Sea-ſbells affix d tothe outſide of an Affroites, as 
alſo encloſed in the Body of it. I Re ares 5 
62. The Foſſil Coralloid Bodies are ſuch as do in Shape reſemble the 


Coral generated at Sea, either the Simple, or Branched Sort of it. 


But however nearly they agree in Shape: they do not, thoſe of them 
at leaſt that we meet with here, in the Matter of them. They are 
none of them compoſed entirely of a Coralline Matter, ſuch, I mean; 


as ordinarily conſtitutes the Sea-Coral, and which ſeems to be peculiar 


to it. Some of them conſiſt chiefly of Spar. Neither can it be 
thought ſtrange, that that Mineral which we have already ſeen ap- 


pearing in ſo many different Shapes, ſhou'd ſometimes appear in that 


of ſome. Sorts of Coral. Others are mainly compos'd of the ſame 
Matter with the fineſt Sort of Lime- ſtone. "Theſe are the Two prin- 
cipal Varieties of them with us. The former are uſually larger than 

the latter. Both of them are ſometimes Simple or Unbranched : and 
ſometimes Branched, - TY 


63. The Coralloid Bodies of the Sparry Kind are for the moſt part 


found immerſed in Stoney Nodules: and having their Ends that ter- 


minate at or near the Surface of the Nodule radiated, they cauſe it to 
reſemble an Aſtroites. We may therefore call theſe Nodules, Aſtroi- 
te compos'd of Coralloid Bodies. But to come to the particular Va- 


rieties of them, which are chiefly Two: the one is Simple, the other 


Brancbed. The Firſt of them conſiſts of Simple Coralloid Stems, 


that are round, ſtrait, ſlender, (about the Size of a Turkey Quill} 
almoſt Parallel, and at a very little Diſtance from each other, im- 
mers d for about three Parts in four of their length in a Limeſftone-Nodule, 
ſtanding out above the Surface of it, about half a quarter of an Inch. 
The T op of each is form d into a fingle Concave Star. In that part of 


the Nodule whence the Stems ariſe, there are Ranges or Streaks of 


plain, not radiated , Spar: and others of Limeſtone, alternately 
placed. This Variety is found in Cuworth Quarry. The like in Coſ- 


grave Stone-pits ; but that in them the Stems are thinner ſet : are more 


obſcurely radiated : conſiſt of a darker and craſſer Spar: and have 


vid. Z. a. ſometimes a Core of Limeſtone in the Top- part of them *. Another 


F. 15. 


id Muſeum R 
S. p. 313. 


Variety of the ſimple Coralloid Stems I have met with, that are 


round and ſtrait as are the former; But in other Particulars they 
differ. Theſe are immerſed in the Body of an Aſh- colour'd Peble, and 


extended quite thro? it, ſo that both Ends appear, and exhibit Stars 
upon oppolite Sides of the Peble. And which is ſtill a more ma- 
terial Difference they appear to be compoſed chiefly of Talc. This 
Variety ſometimes occurs in Gravel at Oxendon. It ſeems to be near- 
ly related to the piped and Starry Waxen Vein of Dr. Grew *. The 
Second Variety of Sparry Cyralloid Bodies which at the Ends have the 


Appearance of a Star, conſiſts of Branched and wrinkled or geni- 


culatedCorallords, and are not mmers'd in a Stoney Noduleas the former 
are. I heſe are accreted to the outſide of one, and extend the whole 


Length of the Platt of it. This Second Variety is likewiſe found 
at Culworth, e 
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Ga. | The Coralloid Bodies of that 1 call the Limeſtone Kind which 
are generally of a ſmaller ſize, are in like manner, either S:mple or 
Branched. Of the ſimple or unbranched ſort, J have met with ſeve- 


ral Pieces in the Gravel- pit at Desbcrough. They are ſeldom more 


than half an Inch in length: and not thicker than a Gooſe-Quill. 
Some of them are finely Striated according to the length of the Piece: 
But have not that Radiation at the Ends of them as have the Sparriy 
Coralloids. Moſt of them are plain and not at all ſtriate. Sometimes we 
meet with divers of theſe ſmall ſtrait Cylzndr:c Stems, united into a 
Sheaf-like Column. The other ſort is either branched ; or has the 
Marks of Branches as it were broken from it. We find itenclos'd in a 


lax Stone at Wakerly: And alſo in the Gravel at Desberough. The 


Thickneſs of the main Stem of the thickeſt I have met with here is 
ſcarce ſo much as that of an Oaten Straw: Some are only Branch'd 
or rather fork'd at one End: Others are ramous as a Plant is. Firſt 


the main Stem divaricates into TWO: And each of 
thoſe is ſubdivided into two lefler Spurs or Bran- || Fig. 11. Zb. 2. is an exa& 


. S Repreſentation of the Second 
ches l. And this is all the Diſtinction in the Shape ee of e Bodies in 


of them. They are not ſtreaked. The Corallium F. 63. ſupr%. Fig. 12. Tab. 2. 


hin nimum N. 16. Lith. „ h! of the Second, i. e. the Branched 
Foffile exalbidum minimum N Lith. Br. which eee ahs Brenden 


we find at Deſborough, is one of this Branched ſort. graph. 
'The Surface of ſome of them appears to be full of 

65. The Body as well as the Surface of ſome others of the branch- 
ed Sort, which with the reſt we find at 'Desborough, is really porous. 
This particular Variety I take to be the Porus minimus Reticulatus, 
Lith. Brit. N. 95. A porous Body very like to this in almoſt all Re- 
ſpects I have not unfrequently found accreted to, and incruſting over 
the ſmall red Corall of the Shops, amongſt many other Pieces that had 
not that Ineruſtation. The Foſſil Alcyonium, or BaFard Corall, a Bo- 
dy agreeing, in its Subſtance and Texture, and particularly in its 
Spunge- lie Porouſneſs, with the Marine one, we find accreted to Pebles 


in the Gravel pits at Daſtborp, Longt bor pe, and elſewhere. Tis of 
1 Firenicy? | | 


no very conſtant or regular Shape 2 
66, The Echmated Sparry Ball is eaſily diſtinguiſhable from all o- 


Y 


ther Stones of this Claſs, by the Characters expreſs'd in the Name of 
it. They differ not from the Spiked or Echinated Knobs, whereof 


in g. 36. ſupr. But that thoſe are found adhering, as by a Root, to 
the Inſide of the Concave Sparry Balls: Theſe are lodged in the Bo- 
dies of the Strata, being interſpers'd amongſt the Matter whereof 
they conſiſt, and have not that Root which the other have. *Tis 
a like Caſe as to the Sparry Knobs or Balls of the Shape of a ſmall 
unripe Pine- Apple, which are found aſſix d as are the echinated ones 


to the Inſide of the Concave Nodules of Spar“. Phe like little. vid 8 34 
ſingle and looſe, Theſe #7. Lin. 20. 


Balls we ſometimes meet with in the Strata, 
are the Moraes of Dr. Plot Tr. 1 


% 
s 


41055 


B b b thors. 


neon l + Dr. Plot's 
67. In this Claſs of more regulatly figurid Stones, L' might have 8 


placed all the Sparry Bodies entitled Stalactitæ and Stalagmite by Au- Cs 8.138. 
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thors : But having already given an Account of the Chief of them 
under another Head, that of the Mineral Matter of the perpendicy- 
lar Intervalls of the Strata; in which Intervalls they are found: I 
have nothing farther to note with Relationte them, than that the La- 


p1s Stalagmites, or a Sparry Concrete, nearly reſembling the Stalagmites 


of the Intervalls is ſometimes found in the Bodies of the Strata, and 
particularly with us amongſt the ſmall Stones we here call Creach or 
Keal, which conſtitute whole Strata lying next above the Quarry- 
ſtone, in many Places. Several of thoſe ſmall Stones are found m- 
cr uſted over with a coarſe Spar, and beſet with Sparry Drop-leke little 
Bodies; on which Account we may call them Stalagmite. Another 
Variety of that coarſe Spar, with Reſpect of its Figure, we find af. 
fix d in like manner to thoſe fmall Stones. This appears in Shape of 


N ſhort Sprigs as does ſometimes too the Spar of the Intervalls *. That 


ſort of it wi 


the Strata, eſpecially the latter, we meet with in the Stone. pits at 
© Wittering, Bafton, and Burtou : As alſo in the Fields. The like Ihave 
 ſeenaccreted to Pebles lodg'd in Gravel at Paſenham. Some of the 
Stones of the Kealy Sort ate coated all over with an Eobinated Spar. 
Such I have met with in Haſeth:od,Stone-pit. Theſe more regularly 


figured Sparry Bodies are mentioned; under this Head, and not under 


that of the Sparry Bodies, they ſo much reſemble, of the Intervalls; 


becauſe they are found in the Strata as are the other Stones belong- 
ing to this Head: And by that and many other Circumſtances e 
appear to have been form d at the ſame time, viz. at the Compilation of 
the Strata: And not ſince, or by the ſame means, as were thoſe of 
T 
68. Having now made an End of deſcribing the Stones in leſſer 
Maſſes: Having given an Account of the various Figures: of them; 
and particularly of the Mineral and other Matter that conſtitutes 
them, | ſhall here offer a few Remarks upon the whole. ( 1. ) Dif- 
ferent Kinds of Mineral Matter obtain the ſame Form: and the ſame 
Kind of Matter is found in different Forms. Of this the Curious 
Reader cannot but have obſerved-feveral Inſtances as he went along. 
The Matter that uſually compoſes the Belemnites, is found ſometimes 
in Veins or Plates." So likewiſe for that of the Selenites: | Svlenitæ 
vg ſometimes the Shape of Cryſtals. and common Spar the angu- 
lated Figure of Diamande. The Belemnitæ, Mycetitæ, and Stiriæ La- 
gideæ, tho conſiſting of very different, Sorts of Matter, have, in ſome 
Varieties of them, a near Agreement in their Shape; which is ſome- 
what Comic, and are radiated all in the fame; Manner. I need in- 


ſtance in no more. So that of what Kind the Mineral Matter is, is 


not to be known by its Fegure. Neither is its Colour any ſurer Mark 
of Diſtin&ion; Some of the Pyritie have the Colour of Gold: others 
of Silver; and have nothing elſe of them but their Colour. Some 
of them haveithe Appearance of Pebles, yet are plentifully charged 
with Sulphur. (a.) Tis very rare to meet with Mineral Matter of any 2 
INS the 


th ſtumpy little Branches is the Stalagmites majuſcule coagu- 
latus, Lithop. Brit. N. 69. Both theſe Varieties of the Stalagmitæ of 
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Petrifying Springs. (4.) That ſome Sorts of Terreſtrial Matter af- 
ford one Bowe of Mineral, others ſome other peculiar Sort of Mineral, 
is a Miſtake. There is no ſuch Accord or Congruity betwixt the 
Mineral Body, and the Matter of the Strata in which it is lodged, as 
ſome have imagined ; e. gr. the Belemmites is found included, as well 
in Sand-ſtone, as in Clay and Gravel. Tale or Selenites is found both 
in Clay and Gravel. (5.) Tis uſual to meet with very different Kinds 
of Minerals enclos'd in the ſame Stratum. There are Inſtances of 
= this almoft every where. VVV 
In fine, the Obſervations made by Dr. Woodward, in his Natural 
Hiſtory of the Earth, p. 171. Wc. of the Inconſtancy in the Colour: 
Figure: Situation: and Mixtures, of all Terreſtrial Bodies whatever, 
have found exactly agreeable to the State of Things with us: And 
whoever defires farther Satisfaction, as to theſe Particulars, may have 
1t fully there. 0 e 
Having done with all the Native Foſſils, I now proceed to the Ex- 
traneous ones, the Sea-ſbells, and the reſt of them that are found 
bury'd, and enclos d in the Strata of Earth, and of Stone. 5 


CHAP. 
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The Natural HISTOR T Chap. 


CH 4A: ith 


Of the SE A-S HE LL and other EX TNA. 


NE OU & Bodies buryd in the E ART H. 


$ 1. IN this Third Part of my Work, I ſhall give an Account of 


the Shells of Sen Shell-Fiſh, that are found here bury'd in 


the Earth, in great Number and Variety, with their Cavities for 
the moſt part fill'd up with Clay, Sand- ſtone, Spar, or other Matter: 
As alſo of the Bodies conſiſting of Sand, Spar, &c. that were origi- 


nally formed in the Cavitzes of the like Shells as in a Mould, and have 

taken the Figures of them; but are now found diveſted either whol- 
ly or in Part of the Shells in which they were moulded. Likewiſe 
of the Vertebræ, Teeth, and other Parts of Fiſhes, and of Beaf9s 
which are found in like manner lodged in the Strata of Earth, and of 
Stone. And laſtly of the Firrs, Oaks, and other Vegetable Bodies in- 
cluded in the Peat-Earth, Loam, and other Terreſtrial Matter. This 
is a Subject of that great Variety and Extent, and withal of that 
Importance to our Knowledge of the Alterations which have been 
made in the Earth, that it well deſerves to be particularly confider'd. 
Tſhall be the more particular and prolix in annumerating and deſcrib- 
ing the various Kinds of Foſſil Shells; becaule this, tho a very enter- 
taining and uſeful Part of natural Learning, has been ſo much neglect- 
ed, that ſcarce onè of this great Variety of Shells was ever taken No- 
tice of in England till of late: And becaule I believe, no one Coun- 


In my Deſcriptions, I take care to note, eſpecially thoſe Circumſtan- 
ces of theſe Bodies that evince, they ure what they appear to be, that 


is, real Shells: And of the ſame Extract and Origin with them we 


now find at Sea. I have alſo diligently noted the Form and Marks 


impreſs d upon the Stoney and other like Matter wherewith their 


Cavity is generally filled. In deſcribing the Stones that bear a Reſem- 
blance of Shells, but are not now found enclos'd in any Shel], I take 
particular Notice of thoſe Marks of them that demonſtrate, theſe 
too were originally; moulded in the Cavitzes of Shells. The Stones 
originally formed in the Shells, of Oyſters, Cockles, Echim, &c. and 
now uncover'd and without their Shelly Mould, are by Authors en- 
titled, Oftracite, Conchitæ, Echinitæ, &c. As are allo by ſome Au- 
thors the Shells of Oyſters, &c. encloſing Stone, or the like: Nay, 
and ſometimes the meer Shells without any Stoney or other like Mat- 
ter included in their Cavity; a particular Inſtance whereof we have 
in the Foſſil Shells of the Oyfer-kmd. But as thoſe Names of O$ra- 
cite, Conchite, &c. belong properly and truly to only the bare Stones 
that bear the Form of theſe Sort of Shells, as having been moulded 
in them, I have, in the following Work, aſſign d thoſe Names only 
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to the Stones, Hc. form'd in Shells, where the Shell it ſelf is moul- 
der'd away, and gone. 


| 


2. Almoſt all the various Sorts of Shells that occur at Sea, belong 
to thoſe Two general Kinds, one of which is call'd by Naturaliſts 
the Bivaluular, the other the Turbinated. So likewiſe are the Shells 
we find at Land. To begin with the Foſſil Shells of the double-valv d 
Kind, thoſe of Oyſters, Muſcles , Scallopes, Cockles, &c. Of the 
3 Oyfter-kind there are ſeveral ſubordinate Species ; which I ſhall de- 
© {cribe, having noted, that I make all thoſe to be Bivalves of the 
Oyſter-kind, that have Two unequal Shells, the one of a more 

gibbous, the other of a flatter Shape: and that are rough and un- 
ea ven on the Outſide, in like manner as is the common Oyſter-ſhell ; 
being compoſed of ſeveral Lamelle extending the whole Breadth of 
the Shell, but, as to the Length, lying uſually ſo as to cover one 
another in part only; ſo as Slates do in the Roof of a Building. 

The ſeveral Species are as follow. 8 5 

2. (1. ) The large, round, and Convex Oyſter-ſhell. Tis the Oftracites 
rugoſus maximus in Dr. Liſter's Tract. Animal. Angl. p.236. The Oſtra- 
cites maximus Conglobatus. Lb. Lith. Brit. N. 47 1. Engraved by Dr. Plot 
in Nat. Hiſt. Oxf. Tab. 4. Fig. 19. This we find frequently in Gra- 
vels at Oxendon, I humby, Weſt-Haddon, and elſewhere : In Clay, at 

Single ſale and at Chp$7om: And in the Clayey Fields in many Places: 

'Tis compos'd of the ſame Sort of Matter, and has a like Conſtitu- 

tion and Texture with the Shell of the common Oyſter. Of all the 

Foſſil Oyſter-ſhells, this uſually is the moſt bulky and ponderous. 

The largeſt of them, in my Collection of the more remarkable Foſ- 

fils of this County, is 1 3 Inches in Circumference, being meaſured 

from the Head according to the Rim or Margin of the Shell. Thoſe 
in Clay are uſually found fill d with the ſame Sort of Clay with that 
of the Stratum, ſometimes with Stone. Thoſe in Gravel have either 
Z looſe Sand, or a Stoney Matter in their Cavity. Thoſe found in the 
Fields, into which they have been turn'd up by the Plough, or elſe ha- 

ving had the Earthy Matter that cover'd them born oft by Rains they 

bythat means became thus expoſed, are generally found empty. Of a 
wrent many now before me there are only three that have their Shelly 

Valves ſo join'd together as ate thoſe of the live OySer at Sea. Theſe 
are fll'd with Stone; ſome of the ſingle Shells have likewiſe their 
Cavity fill'd with Stone. In both, the Stone having been parted from 
the Shell, appears of the ſame Size and Shape exactly, as is that of 
the Cavity of the Shell that enclos'd it. Some of them have yellow 
Ochre : Others a Stoney Matter intruded into the Joints or Intervalls 
of the Laminæ that conſtitute the Shell. Some of thoſe included 
in the Strata appear to have been craſb'd or brus'd by ſome external 
Force. Of the fingle Valve the larger and thicker ones are far the 
moſt numerous and moſt entire. The ſmaller and thinner Ones, when 
we do find them apart, 'tis there uſually where we find their Mates. 

1 he outſide of the ſmaller Shell is ſomewhat hollow and depreſs'd : 
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Vid. Phil. 
Tranſ. N. 12. 


p. 203. 


in the hollower Shell of the common Oytter. 


the Shell is like that of the common Oyſter. 


In the Gravel-pits we ſometimes meet with a Stone that bears fo ex- 


act an Impreſſion and Reſemblance of that ſide of this valve, as 


| ſhews it had formerly been moulded in it. Several of them have 
One I have whoſe Surface exhibits a bright 


ſtill their native Colour. 
Pearl-colour in the flatter Valve; its Exteriour rougher Parts hav- 
ing been almoſt quite worn off. In all I have examin'd there are 
the ſame J//eftigia of the Tendons, whereby the Animal is faſten'd to 
its Shell, and 1n the ſame Place 1n the hollower Shell of this as we ſee 
There is the like Ye- 
ſtigium on the Infide of the ſmaller Valve. The Hinge or Joint of 
| Juſt within the crook- 
ed Beak of the more convex Valve is a Sinus {lightly ridg'd and fur- 
row'd wherein the Head of the oppoſite Valve is admitted. 
4. In one of my Samples the Convex Part of the bigger Shell, ap- 
pears eroded, as it were, by Worms. Out of Oxendon Gravel-pit, I 
have a Fragment of another that's very full of WYorm-boles. So 1 
may fitly call them, becauſe they are exactly like thoſe ſmall Holes, 
which we may obſerve in ſeveral of the Oyſter-ſhells that are found 
at Sea, which have been really burrow'd thus by Worms; as Mr. A. 
zout's Diſcoveries inform us k. Theſe Holes in ſome of the Fofhil 
Oyſter-Shells are found fill'd with a coarſe Sort of Spar. This alone 


is to me a ſufficient Proof that they were made when the Shell lay in 
the Sea, or elſe upon the Shores, before ever it was convey d to Land, 


and thus lodged in the Earth. And hereof we have a like Confirma- 
tion from the Marks or Impreſſions that are ſometimes ſeen of ſome 
of theſe Holes upon the Earth, Stone, and other Matter, incloſed in 
the Cavity of the Shell. The outſides of ſome are almoſt as ſmooth 
as their Inſides naturally are. Two of theſe in my Collection are in- 
cruſted over with a Coarſe Sparry Cover. This is another plain In- 
dication that theſe Shells originally came from Sea; it being not un- 
uſual to met with the ſame Kind of Shell thus ſmooth upon the 
Shores, a Smoothneſs that they owe to their being continually beaten 
and rolled up and down by the Waves. We ſometimes find encloſed 
in the Strata only the Head of the Oyſter-Shell, the reſt having been 
broken from it. The like we frequently meet with upon the Sea- 
Shores; the other as being the thinner and leſs durable Part of the 
Shell having been by little and little worn away and broken off by 
means of Stones and other ponderous hard Bodies, agitated by the 
Tides and Storms. That we more frequently meet with the longer 
and thicker than we do with the ſmaller and thinner Valve of this 
Shell, and fo for divers other Sorts of Foffil Shells, of the Oyſter- 
Kind, is probably owing to this, there were fewer of the latter than 
of the former born forth upon Land by the Sea, there being not ſo 
many of them there; they having been broken and waſted away 
upon the Shores in greater Number than were the thicker and ſtron- 
ger Valves. T ubul: marini vemiculares are often found accreted or: 
grown to the Qu ſide of theſe Foſhl Oyſter-ſbells; ſometimes to 0 
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Infide as well as Outſide of the Shell; which ſhews that ſome of the 
Shells were brought from the Sea thus ſingle and apart; for 'tis cer- 
tain the Tuhuli cou'd never have fix'd to the Infide of them, had 
they not lain thus disjoin'd at Sea. 5 | 

5. (2.) T he Oyſter-ſhell of a longer and narrower Shape with a very 
bovked Head or Beak. The Conchites anomuus ruooſus, Oc. Liſt. p. 238. 
The Gryphites Latiuſculus Longiroster, Lh. N. 473. Engraved Tab. 4. 
Fig. 18. Nat. Hiſt. of Oxfordſhire. We meet with it, not only lying 
looſe in Clay, Gravel, and Sand, but included in Limeftone-Pebles, 
and other Stoney Nodules, and alſo expos'd in the Fields almoſt 
every where. 1 have ſeen them in great Number in a Stratum of 
Stoney Earth next above thoſe of the Quarry-Stone at Denſhanger, 
the like in other Stone-pits : but we ſeldom or never find them en- 
closd in any of the Strata of Stone. They are here call'd Kite-ſhells : 
And being burnt to a fine Powder, are us'd by the Country People as 
a Medicine for the Chin-cough. Theſe Shells, with reſpect of the 
Matter contain'd in their Cavities: their being uſually found with 
ſingle Valves, and the Accidents attending them, agree with the” 
above-deſcribed. As alſo in the Marks of the Inſertion of the Liga- 
ments that tied the Creature to the Shell. Of the Gibbous Valves 
we meet with ſeveral, whoſe Outſides have been worn or wrought 
down to a Smoothneſs, and their Gibboſity thereby much abated ; 
and this enclos'd in Pebles, and other hard Stones with the Stoney 
Matter adhering cloſely to them on all Sides, as well as in Gravel 
and the like laxer Matter. So that 'tis plain, they muſt have been 
thus worn before they were encloſed , and that in the ſame manner 
as is mentioned in the foregoing Article. Dr. Woodward, from the 
like Obſervations upon Shells thus worn, enclos'd in Stone, has in- 
geniouſly and rationally drawn a very confiderable Inference, vix. 
EZ thr before the General Deluge, the Sea was agitated with Tides, or 
Fe and Reflux, as it now is k. I have now by me many Proofs of « P. l. 


the Truth of thoſe Obſervations, upon which that Inference is 1 
grounded. of the Eartn, 


6. That Variety of this Species, whoſe larger Valve is more than?“ 
ordinary Gibbous: The Gryphites Ventricoſior, N. 495, and 497. 
. Lith. Brit. we find not only in the Gravel: pits at Daintrey and 

Charleton, the Places where Mr. Lbhwyd obſerved it, but in ſeveral 
others. *Tis uſually of the ſmaller Size. Some there are, belong- 
ing alſo to this Species, yet inſtead of the crooked Beak, have a flat 
and depreſſed Head; the Beak having been, as it were, cut off. 
Theſe are of a larger or ſmaller Size, uncertainly. This is the Va- 
riety diftinguiſh'd by the Name of Gryphites Planiceps in Mr. Lhwya's 
Lithoph. Brit. We find it together with the other in the Gravel, He. 
here. The Irregularity in its Shape appears to have been occa- 
hon d by its adheſion in that Part to the Rocks or ſome other hard 
Bodies, whilſt it is growing; as is generally obſerv'd in the Spondyl:, 
and fometimes in other Kinds of Shell-fiſn. Some of the Shells 
of the common Oyſter taken out of our Oyſter-pits , 8 
the 
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the like flat and depreſſed Head. And as tis not unuſual to find the 
common Oyſter-ſnells adhering and growing to each other, as alſo 
adhering to Scollopes and other Shells, or elſe the Marks of that Adhe- 
hefion : So likewiſe is it with the Fofſu ones. I have now by me one 
that has the Impreſſion of a part of a Cornu Ammonis, or Nautilus- 


grow to in the Sea. 


7. (3.) T he Shell of the common Oyſter : The Oftreum vulg. Lift. p. 


digg'd up at Peakick. Theſe are plainly real Oyſter-Shells of the 
common Sort: have their Subſtance, Texture, Shape and Size; only 
moſt of theſe are ſmaller than thoſe ordinarily are. They are found at 
about three Foot depth in the Earth, in fingle Valves; not a clos'd 
Oyſter-Shell amongſt them. The Gravel they are lodg'd in, is found 
in a natural State: diſpos'd into ſuch a regular Stratum, as is the 
Gravel and other ordinary Terreſtrial Matter elſewhere. Some of 
them have a Stoney Matter accreted to their Sides. Theſe, and o- 
ther, Circumſtances of them which J need not mention, ſhew, that 
+ b they were lodg'd in the Earth at the ſame time, as were the reſt of 
Wi the Foſſil Shells. The ſame fort of Shells are found inclos'd in like 
100 manner in Gravel at Eye, + wy No 


8. (4.) The common oblong Oyſter-Shell : The Oftracites oblongus vul- 


than the laſt. This of all the Sorts of Fofhl Shells with us is the 
moſt frequent. That here call'd Penny-Earth, conſiſts in a manner 
of nothing elſe. In a great many Places, there are Strata of large 
Extent compoſed wholly of theſe Shells intermix'd with a few of 
other Sorts, and with a little Stoney Earth. A more particular De- 


9. 13. He. That Stoney Earth has affix d it ſelf to ſeveral of theſe 
Shells: and has entered and fill'd up the Cavities of ſome of them. 
They are alſo found diſperſedly, ſometimes in Gravel, as at Peakirk: 
ſometimes in Clay, as at Marſton Truſſel : and ſometimes in Strata 
of Stone ; eſpecially of thoſe next under the Penny Earth, in the 
uppermoſt part of thoſe Strata. The Shells of this ſort are of vari- 
ous Sizes. Their Valves lye ſeparately for the moſt part. They are 
generally of a long and narrow Shape: But ſome of them are well 


or three, that from a pretty broad round Rim are gradually contract- 


from the reft ; but having met with only two or three of them, I 
chule at preſent to place them with the accidental Varieties of this 
Species. Several of the common ſort are odly diſtorted and miſha- 
ped. Some appear as if they had been bruiſed by ſome Accident be- 
tore they came into the Earth. They are frequently found growing 
each to other in pretty great Cluſters. We ſometimes meet with 
broken Pieces of Shells of this ſort encloſed in the ſame Stratum with 
the whole ones. Some of the Convex Valves are more than ordinarily 


rais'd. 


Shell, which, no doubt, it receiv'd from a Nautilus it happen'd to 


176. which occurs amongſt other Sorts of Foſſil Shells in the Gravel 


gatior, Lb. 461. *I1sa ſmaller ſort of Shell, and of a narrower Shape 


ſcription of thoſe Strata the Reader will find in Chap. 1. Part 2. 


nigh round. Amongſt many of the common Sort Ihave met with two 


ed to a ſharp pointed Head. Theſe perhaps are ſpecifically diſtinct 
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tum, Lh. N. 45 1. A Species ſo called, becauſe it is genera 
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Sg. Lernen. 


rais d. The Edges of the Lamellæ in others are very prominent. 
The Accident of a flat depreſſed Head is alſo ſeen in ſome of theſe. 
In which and many other Regards; particularly in the Hinges of 
the Valves, and in the Veſtigia of Tendons, they agree with the 
Shells above-deſcribed, as alſo with the Shells of the ſame Kind we 
now find at Sea. I ſhall only add here this one more Remark, that 
is, that tho' they are found in great Number, eſpecially in the Stratd 
of denſer Matter, all about the Tracts of Sandy Land, yet in the 
Sandy Land they are ſeldom or never to be met with. And fo 
indeed for almoſt all the other Sorts of Shells. In the Sand) Land 
I mean, which has only the laxer Strata thoſe of Sand, and a lax Sort 
of Sand- ſtone, as at T horpe and Rowel, underneath. *Tis not to be 
imagind but that they were originally lodg'd in both promiſcuouſly 
and indifferently. The Reaſon therefore is this: Such the Laxity 


of the Strata they were lodged in, as alſo of thoſe above and below 


them in the Sandy Tracts, that they could not be preſerved, as have 
thoſe that happened into cloſer and compacter Strata. As to the 
Shells we do ſometimes find in the laxer Strata: We may obſerve 'tis 
generally thoſe of the firmer Sort, and that the Sand and Gravel 


enclofing theſe, have for the moſt part a Stratum of denſer Matter, 
particularly Clay, next underneath them; which muſt needs ſome- 
what ſcreen off and ahate the Force of that ſubtle Subterranean Va- 


pour, which is the chief Cauſe of the decaying and periſhing o ß 
theſe Shells #. s. DVR ies Ii | Dr heb, 
9. (5.) The ſmaller Hooked OySer-ſhell: The Ofreum ee falca- ral Hiſtory 
Cr ook , recs 1 
ſomewhat like a Weeding- Hock. The Crook in this is ons 84e J. 3. E. f. 
and in both Valves alike. Tis uſually of the Size of the foregoing 
Oyſter-ſhell: and is found where that is; but not ſo frequently: And 


in moſt other Reſpects and Circumſtances agrees with that. That 


Variety with a lightly Striate Surface, which Mr. Lhwyd obſerv'd 
at Rance in this County 1, is almoſt as common here, as the other + Lich. ic 
that has not thoſe Stic. The Oſtreum temuſſimum minus Salebroſum 


Lh. Lith. Brit. N. 44. found in a Stone-pit nigh Wellingborough, is 
not, I think; ſpecifically diſtin& from this Fifth of mine. 


10. (E.) The ſmall Ear-like OySter-ſbell : The Lapis Auricalars of 
Dr. Plot . This, tho call'd a Stone, in the uſual way of that Au- jxuc rig. of 
thor, yet is really a Shell of the 0ySFer-kind: and has the general . 
CharaQeriftic . Notes of them, and is found attended with ſeveral 
the ſame Accidents, as are the other Foſſil ones of the ſame Genus. 

'Tis not always of this Ear-like Shape: Some few ate of almoſt equal 
Thickneſs in every Part. On that Side of it that anſwers to the 
thickeſt Part, that call'd the Ala, of the Human Ear, the upper La- 
1 0 reach very near as far as . ; N in the other Sorts 
of Oyſter-ſhells, the upper Plates of the Shell are . 3 
wi than the 3 <a. * And this is the e Tg 1 ade: 
ſureſt and moſt material Diſtinction of this Species. Eig. 3. the Concave or Iti- 
We find them in Gravel at Charlton, and elſewhere in er Side % * 
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that Part of the County and ſometimes with the Shells of the Fourth 
Species. Fol | 


11. (7.) The ſmall Echinated Oyſter-ſhell : The Oftracites operculs 


externe concavo H aculeato, Lh. N. 443. This Species of Oyſter- 
ſhells is remarkably diſtinct from all the reſt, in the Smallneſs of it, 
its Circumference being ſeldom above an Inch and half: and in the 
ſpiked Knobs upon the Outfide of the flatter Valve, which Mr. Lhwyd 


calls the Operculum. And upon ſome of the more 


ſents the Outſide of the Convex Valves there are allo Spikes of a like Kind, 
Convex Valve: Fig. 5. of but not ſo conſpicuous “. Theſe ſmall ſharp Knobs 


the flatter Valve of this 
Sort of Oyſter. 


Lb. Lith. 
ſub N. 4434 + 


areſet in Rows reaching from the Head to the Rim of the 
Shell. Sometimes they appear in that call'd the Quincunx 
Order. There are Two obſervable Apophyſes in the Infide of the 
Head of the flatter Valve, which are received into anſwerable Smus's 
of the oppofite Valve. We meet with them in Marſton-truſſel Field: 
and in Clay on the Bank-fide of a ſmall Brook not far from Marſton; 
whence a great many Shells of this and other Sorts, as alſo Aſteriæ 


in great Number have been forced out by the Current into the Cha- 


nel They are alſo found in Byfeld Stone-pits *. 2 
12. (8.) A Species reſembling; the last, but of a longer and narrower 


Shape, and more tumid. It is alſo darker and leſs gliſtering: and 
has no Spikes. Two of theſe and no more, I have met with amongſt 


. 


© ” 9 


great Numbers of the other Species in the Brook nigh Mar fon. 


And I am not poſitive that it ſpecifically differs from that NM. 7. ſupr. 


occurs leſs frequently than any of the Species above- recited. 


(g.) The Ofreum minimum inffar Semms Sphondylu, Lh. N. 450. 


ſo called as being not unlike the Seed of the Cow - parſnip in Size, and 


in the Flatneſs and Roundnefs of it. It was found by Mr. Lhwyd 
at Helmdon in this County. Tis a very thin and tender Shell: and 

(10.) A ſmall Sort of Oyſter, about an Inch in Circumference,of a roundiſh 
and very gibbous Shape. Theſe are found combin d inClufters,one grow- 
ing into another, in a Gravel- pit in Rujſbton Park, alſo fingly in Deſ- 
borough Gravel. It ſeems to be the Hæretula forma rotundiori, Lh. N. 50;. 
To theſe I may add an Oyſter-ſbel I lately diſcover d in Oxendon Gra- 
vel that ſeems to be of different Species from all the foregoing. Tis 
of a roundiſh Shape: moderately gibbous: a ſtrong and hardy Shell 
for its Bigneſs ; wherein it does not much exceed the Oyſter N. 7. 
In Shape it is like that in N. 1. ſupr. I met with only Four of them. 
Perhaps it is the Oſtracites minor Cardine anguſtive, &c. Lift. Trad. 
Animal. Angl. p. 238. 101 Wy 

13. The Ten above deſcribed Species do nearer approach external- 
ly the common Oyſter. Of the Tree OyMer-ſbells, a particular Genus, 
whoſe Marks I ſhall by and by give, we meet with, 

(1.) T be Shell of the Tree Oyſter : The OHrea arborea dorſo uncats, 
Litt. H:Sor. Conchyl. Lib. 3. pars prima. It has the Name of the 
Tree OySer conferrd upon it, becauſe it is frequently found affix'd 
to Roots or Branches of Trees, that happen to lye in thoſe Parts of 
the Sea wherein it breeds. The Foſſil Shells of this Species are found 
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Reſemblance to the Teeth of a Rake f. They are 
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in Clay at Oxendon : in the Stone-pits on the Veg Side of Peter bo- 
rough, and in others thereabouts very frequently. Tis compos'd of 
ſeveral Shelly Plates, as is the common Oyſter-ſhell. Its deep Fur- 
rows and high ſharp Ridges, that are drawn from the Head or near 
it, to the Margin of the Shell, ſufficiently diſtinguiſh it from that 
and all the other Species. The. Ridges ſometimes rife into Hooks, 
that little Hollow along the Back of the Shell made by the 
Twig to which it adheres, and by which Hooks the Shell was 
faſten'd to it; which Variety is therefore call'd by 
Dr. Lifter, Oftrea Dorſo uncato*. The largeſt of * Fg. 6. Tab. 3. exhibits 
the Foſſil ones in my Collection, is 14 Inches about. . e 3 
Nine Inches is the ordinary Size. This Sort of 
Foſſil Shell is intituled, Strigoſula major, by Mr. Lhwyd in Lith. 
Brit. N. 543. - 1298 3 | 
(.) The ſmaller and more lightly Striate Tree Oyſter-ſbell : The 
Strigoſula echinata minor leviter Striata, Byfeldia Northamptonien ſuum, 
Lh. N. 540. Tis of near Kin to the former; only leſſer by half: 
and is probably no diſtinct Species. I have found it in Clay in a 
Bank above the Medicinal Spring at Cliff. 5 
(3.) The Strigoſularaſtellata, Lh. N. 550. This alſo is a Shell, 
and by the Shape of it appears to be one of the Tree OyFer-kind. 
Its Ridges in their Figure and Poſition, bear ſome 
not ſo much raisd, as are thoſe of the foregoing ens the Invde of a Wie 
Shells. The Circumference Three or Four Inches. ”T1s F 
Faß 'y Gravel at Deepmg-gate , and at /Desborough : in Stone nigh 
inſbed. 3 1005 | 
14. The Oſtracitæ properly ſo called are Stones that owe their 
Form to ſome ſort of Oyſter-ſhell ; having been originally moulded 
1n their Cavities ; in the ſame manner as were the like Stones that 
have not loft their Shelly Covering as theſe have, but are found ſtill 
actually inveſted with it. We do not often meet with Oy Her- ſpells 
of any of the Kinds including Hard Stone ; and therefore 'tis the leſs 
ſtrange that we ſo ſeldom meet with theſe Oftracite. And tis leſs 
uſual to meet with an Oſtracites repreſenting both Valves of the Oy- 


ſter clos d, than tis to find one reſemblinga ſingle Valve. Neither is 


this at all ſtrange; the Oyfter-ſhell having generally come from Sea 
in ſingle Valves. Of theſe Oſtracitæ or Stones reſembling Oyſter- 
ſhells, thoſe of the fineſt Grain and firmeſt Texture, with a Mixture 
of Spar, as ſome of them have, do beſt repreſent the Inſide of their 
Shelly Mould ; the fineſt Matter always receiving the exacteſt Im- 
preſs: and do the longeſt retain that Shape they borrow'd from the 
Oyſter-ſhell. Some of this Kind I have ſeen that do bear a moſt 


| exact Reſemblance both in Size and Shape, of the Cavity of the 


Shell, and particularly of the Vegtigia of T endons that appear on the 
Inſide of it. | 


15. We 


. 


> ” * 


1 r 


The 


| | 5. We may next conſider the Foſſil Shells of the Muſcle-Rind. 


By the Muſele I mean a Bivalve of an Oblong Form, the Hinge of 
which is at the Narrow End, and the Valves are cloſe to each other 


in every part. The different Sorts of them here, are theſe. _ 
(i.) The Shell of the Muſculus ex cæruleo niger, or the common 
Muſcle. Lift. Tra. Animal. Angl. p. 182. The Shells of this Spe- 


cies we uſually find in double Valves fo clos'd and hasp'd as are thoſe 


of a live Muſcle. Some are half open: others have their Valves as 


it were forced off one from another, but yet not quite parted ; and 


in theſe Poſtures were fill'd with a Stoney Matter. I have one whoſe 


Valves are preternaturally compreſs'd. The Cavity of this alfo is 


full of Stone, the Matter whereof has adapted it ſelf to the com- 
preſs'd Shape of the Shell ; which ſhews that its Figure was thus ir- 


regular before ever the Stoney Matter ran into it, and it became 


lodg'd in the Earth. Thoſe with cloſed Valves of the Natural 


Shape are uſually found including Stone. The Shell being taken off 
from the Stone, the Lineaments on the Infide of it are found exactly 


drawn upon the Face of the included Stone. We meet with them 
ſometimes in Blue Clay : more frequently in the Stoney Earth, or 
elſe amongſt the Keal that lies above the Quarry-Stone ; for Inſtance, 
in the Stone-pits at Pycbely and Werckton : in thoſe at Rance, Stan- 
wick, and ChelMon: in thoſe in Touceſter Pariſh, and nigh Coſgrave. In 
Shape and Subſtance they all agree exactly enough with their Fellow 


Shells at Sea: but not in Colour, that of theſe being generally much 


faded, and ſometimes chang'd from a bluiſh Black, the natural Colour 
of the live Muſcle;to a pale Yellow. Alſo ſeveral of the Muite reſem- 
bling this particular Sort of Shell are to be found together with the 
former in the ſame Strata, By Muites I mean a Stone originally 
moulded in a Muſole- Sbell, and now uncover d. In the like Earthy 
and Stoney Strata, but ſomewhat more lax and pervious, only theſe 
are found, and not one of thoſe. And yet in the very ſame Strata we 
meet with the Conchæ trilobui ſtill actually including Stone of the 
ſame Form as they are of; tho with no more than the bare Forms of 
the Muſcle-ſhell in Stone, or ſome flight Remains of it, on the Stones 
it gave Form to; this being a tenderer and leſs durable Shell than is 
the ſaid Concha, Theſe Stones in Form of Muſcle-ſhells, tho they 
are not now found encloſed in their Shelly Mould, had, afluredly, the 
ſame manner of Formation as had the Stones of the ſame Shape we 
now find thus encloſed. Perhaps they do not repreſent the Cavity 


of their Shells ſo exactly as do thoſe 1 have been ſpeaking of abov 


Vid. T. z. 
F. 9. 


which are newly diveſted of the Shell: Neither is it to be expecte 

they always ſhou'd ; the Stone of Neceſſity becoming in Tract of 
Time, defaced and decay d by the ſame Injuries , that by little and 
little decay d, rotted and difſolv'd the Shell that cover'd it, and eſpe- 
cially the laxer and ſofter fort of Stone, ſuch as that of the Muitæ, 
in the Pits above-mentioned. In a Stone-pit of Redſtone at Wellmg- 
borough | have found a Muites, which ſeems to have been form d in 


the muſculus parvus anguſtus leviter ſtriatus, Lift. Hiſtor, Conchyl. Lib: 


3. N. 365. 
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file up into a Ridge running lengthways of the Valve: Theſe tho? 10. 


= Hiſtor. Conchyl. Lib. 3. Fig. 263. according to Dr. Lifter's Draught 


loides longiuſculus anguſtior, Lb. N. 896. Shells of this Sort we find 


Shells of the ſame Sort and encloſing Stone I have ſometimes met 


„ 17 (3-) The Muſcle Shell with planer or more dere d I: alves, 


of the ſmoother Sort of Cockles. I have only one of theſe at pre- 
ſent by me, and that not entice; But the Cavity of it having been 


have a 


the OyNers and Muſcles. 


« 


„ 
3 
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16. (2.) The Muſcle Shell of a longer and "narrower Shape. This 
encloſing Stone of the ſame regular Form as is that of the Shell : Or 
elſe the thus regularly formed Stone diſcloſed and uncover'd, is the 
Comchites Mytuloides, Lift. Tract. Anim. Angl. p. 235: The Mytu- 


in digging into Clay, at Catesby and Marſton Truſſel: Alto in 
the Chanels of Brooks, particularly that of Bowdon parva, whoſe 
Banks are Clay. Theſe have their Cavities quite filld up either with 
Clay, or with Stone. In a part of one of them now : before me, 
there appears the true natural Colour of the common Muſcle Shell. 


with in the Stone-pits nigh Wirtermg. The Mmwites that owes its 
Form to this Muſcle Shell more frequently occurs than does the Shel! 
it ſelf. In an old Stone-pit at Werekton J have ſometimes met with 
ſmall. Mwte of this Sort, with both their Ends broke off, and in this 
State and Form a little reſembling the Dentes Canini or Eye-teeth of 
ſome Animals; but in Subſtance meer Sand, ſuch as the Maſs of 
our ordinary Sandſtone is compos'd of, | 


„ 7 ' 


Vi. Tab. 3. Fig. 10. Each of the Valves of the two former Sorts 2 —þ 


they have otherwiſe the Muſcle Shape are as plane as are the Valves 


fll'd up with Stone, and the Stone being ſtill entire, we may from 

that alone, had there nothing of the Shell remain'd, make a right 

Judgment of the Shape of the Shell. Twas found in Helmdon Quar- 

18. (4.) The Muſcle Shell ſhap'd almo$t like the Pinna marina. I 
ng Valve of one of theſe, which was found in a Stone: pit 

at Grafton-Underwwood, of a blackiſh Colour externally ; to the Infide 
of it is affixed a hard Stone of the Colour ,of blue Clay. The Sea- 
Shell entitled Muſculus major latiſſunns ex cuſtaneo purpuraſcens, Lift. 


and Account of it, ſeems to agree in Shape, in the Delineations of its 
Surface, and in Colour alſo, with this Foſſil Shell. The Stones ori- 
ginally moulded in the Shells of this Species are far more frequent in 
the Stone · pits here than ate the Shells themſelves; and particularly 
in Stone: pits that have been digg'd on the North fide of Oundle. 
The Mytuloides E major ad Pinnam accedens, juxta Market Har- 
2 in Northamptonia, Th. N. 895. is really one of thoſe from 773 Err. 

Ade. —_ 

19. Three Sorts of Pinne Marine. Shells that form a broader 

nd are contracted gradually to a narrower one or to a ſharpe point, 

have been found with us; ſo bury'd in the Earth as are the Shells of 


(.) The Pina marina, or Sea Nacre, of a thinner Shell, the 
malle of the Kind. This is ſtreaked lengthways *. It appears to be Ag 7.2. 
Eee . 
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: . We may next conſider the Foſſi Shells of the Muſele-Kind. 


By the Muſele I mean a Bivalve of an Oblong Form, the Hinge of 
which is at the Narrow End, and the Valves are cloſe to each other 


in every part. The different Sorts of them here, are theſe. 
(1.) The Shell of the Muſculus ex cæruleo niger, or the common 


Muſcle. Lift. Tra&. Animal. Angl. p. 182. The Shells of this Spe- 


cies we uſually find in double Valves fo clos'd and hasp'd as are thoſe 
of a live Muſcle. Some are half open : others have their Valves as 


it were forced off one from another, but yet not quite parted ; and 


in theſe Poſtures were fil'd with a Stoney Matter. I have one whoſe 
Valves are preternaturally compreſs'd. The Cavity of this alfo is 
full of Stone, the Matter whereof has adapted it ſelf to the com- 


preſs'd Shape of the Shell; which ſhews that its Figure was thus ir- 


regular before ever the Stoney Matter ran into it, and it became 
lodg'd in the Earth. Thoſe with cloſed Valves of the Natural 
Shape are uſually found including Stone. The Shell being taken off 
from the Stone, the Lineaments on the Infide of it are found exactly 
drawn upon the Face of the ineluded Stone. We meet with them 


ſometimes in Blue Clay: more frequently in the Stoney Earth, or 
elſe amongſt the Keal that lies above the Quarry- Stone; for Inſtance 

in the Stone-pits at Pychely and Werckton : in thoſe at Rance, Stan- 
wick, and Chelſton: in thole in T owceſter Pariſh,and nigh Coſgrave. In 


Shape and Subſtance they all agree exactly enough with their Fellow 


Shells at Sea: but not in Colour, that of theſe being generally much 
faded, and ſometimes chang'd from a bluiſh Black, the natural Colour 


of the live Muſele, to a pale Yellow. Alſo ſeveral of the Muitæ reſem- 
bling this particular Sort of Shell are to be found together with the 
former in the ſame Strata. By Muites I mean a Stone originally 
moulded in a Muſole- Sbell, and now ancover'd. In the like karthy 
and Stoney Strata, but ſomewhat more lax and pervious, only theſe 
are found, and not one of thoſe. And yet in the very ſame Strata we 
meet with the Conchæ trilobai ſtill actually including Stone of the 
ſame Form as they are of; tho with no more than the bare Forms of 
the Muſcle- hell in Stone, or ſome ſlight Remains of it, on the Stones 


it gave Form to; this being a tenderer and leſs durable Shell than is 


the ſaid Concha. Theſe Stones in Form of Muſcle-ſhells, tho they 


are not now found encloſed in their Shelly Mould, had, aſſuredly, the 


ſame manner of Formation as had the Stones of the ſame Shape we 
now find thus encloſed. Perhaps they do not repreſent the Cavity 
of their Shells ſo exactly as do thoſe 1 have been ſpeaking of above, 
which are newly diveſted of the Shell: Neither is it to be expected 


they always ſhou'd ; the Stone of Neceſſity becoming in Tract of 


Time, defaced and decay'd by the ſame Injuries , that by little and 
little decay d, rotted and diſſolv d the Shell that cover d it, and eſpe- 
cially the laxer and ſofter fort of Stone, ſuch as that of the Muze, 
in the Pits above-mentioned. In a Stone-pit of Redſtone at Welhng- 
Borough have found a Muites, which ſeems to have been form'd in 


Vid. Z. 3. the muſculus parvus anguſtus leviter ſtriatus, Lift. Hiſtor, Conchyl. Lib: 


3. N. 365. 16. (2. T be 
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Chap. 3. 3 N * 2 
1 (2.) The Muſcle Shell of a longer and narrower Shape. This 
encloſing Stone of the ſame regular Form as is that of the Shell : Or 


elſe the thus regularly formed Stone diſcloſed and uncover'd, is the 
Conchites Mytuloides, Lift. Tra. Anim. Angl. p. 235: The Mytu- 


CET 
3 


T HA MPT ONSHI 


. 


loides longiuſculus anguſtior, Lb. N. 896. Shells of this Sort we find 


in digging into Clay, at Catesby and Marſton Truſſel : Alto in 
the Chanels of Brooks, particularly that of Bowdon pay va, whoſe 
Banks are Clay. Theſe have their Cavities quite filld up either with 
Clay, or with Stone. In a part of one of them now before me, 


there appears the true natural Colour of the common Muſcle Shell. 
Shells of the ſame Sort and encloſing Stone 1 have ſometimes met 


with in the Stone-pits nigh Wittering. The Maite that owes its 


Form to this Muſcle Shell more frequently occurs than does the Shel! 


it ſelf. In an old Stone-pit at Werckion J have ſometimes met with 
ſmall. Mute of this Sort, with both their Ends broke off, and in this 
State and Form a little reſembling the Dentes Canini or Eye-teeth of 
ſome Animals; but in Subſtance meer Sand, ſuch ns the Maſs of 
our ordinary Sandſtone is compos'd of. pi 


1 24) The Muſcle Shell with planer or mire degree Valves, 


Vid. Tab: 3. Fig. 10. Each of the Valves of the two former Sorts 2j. ,- x 
riſe up into a Ridge running lengthways of the Valve: Theſe tho? 10. 
they have otherwiſe the Muſcle Shape are as plane as are the Valves 
of the ſmoother Sort of Cockles. I have only one of theſe at pre- 
fent by me, and that not entire; But the Cavity of it having been 
filbd up with Stone, and the Stone being ſtill entire, we may from 
that alone, had there nothing of the Shell remain'd, make a right 
Judgment of the Shape of the Shell. Twas found in Helmdon Quar- 
18. (4.) The Muſcle Shell ſpap d almo$t like the Pinna marina. 1 
have a ſingle Valve of one of theſe, which was found in a Stone-pit 
at Grafton Under ud, of a blackiſh Colour externally ; to the Inſide 


* 


ol it is affixed a hard Stone of the Colour oſ blue Clay. The Sea- 


Shell entitled Muſculus major latiſſonus ex caftanto purpuraſcens, Liſt 


Hiſtor. Conchyl. Lib. 3. Fig. 203. according to Dr. Lafter's Draught 


and Account of it, ſeems to agree in Shape, in the Delineations of its 
Surface, and in Colour alſo, with this Foſſil Shell. The Stones ori- 
ginally moulded in the Shells of this Species are far more frequent in. 


the Stone · pits here than ate the Shells themſelves ; and particularly 


in Stone-pits that have been digg'd on the North fide of Oundle. 
The Myzuloides 2 2 major ad Pinnam accedens, juxta Market Har- = 
bog Northamptonia, Th. N. 895. is really one of thoſe from 7:3 Fr 
unale, —— 
19. Three Sorts of Pinne Marine. Shells that form a broader 
nd are contracted gradually to a narrower one or to a ſharpe point, 
have been found with us; ſo bury'd in the Earth as are the Shells of 


: the Ofters a nd A uſcles . 


(1.) The Piana marina , or Sea Nacre, of a thinner Shell , the 


* 


malle of the Kind. This is ſtreaked lengthways *. It appears to be Vid. 7.3. 


F. 12. 
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+ Lith. Brit. 


N. 559. 


_- ſmall Piece of the InveſtientShell If we may judge of -the whole by 


* Muſeum 


S. N. 264. 


ſeri 


the Pinna of Dr. Liſter's Hiſtor. Conch. Lib. 3 N. 212. I found it 
enclos'd in a Stratum of whiteiſh Earth "with a Mixture of ſmall 
Stones, the Second Stratum from the Surface, in a None fe nigh F. 
ebeſter. It encloſes Stone. 

(2:); T hat of a thicker Shell, and a "TIE E xe, Four Inches in 
Leng th, an Inch and half in Breadth in the broadeſt Part. One of 
the Weines of this ſecond Pinna was found adhering to a Peble. like 
Stone taken out of — at Clapton. I take it to be a Valve; of the 
Pima, N. 212. Lib. 3. Lift. Hiſt: Conchyl. r 

(3.) That of a ſtill g . Thickneſs and Size, Five Inches in Blei 
at the broader End. This is ftriated on the Outſide; as are alſo. the 
former, according to the Length of the Shell; this 4 in a particular 
Manner, for each of its Striæ or Ridges gently riſe and fall at certain 
ſhort Diſtances for the whole Length of them: And fo in like man- 
net do each of the Furrows betwixt the Striæ. Its Texture alſo is 
obſer vable. Tis compos'd of Gloſſy, Parallel, Teſtaceous Fibres ſet 
tranſverſely to the Plat of the Shell, which manner of Texture is 
found in the Pin. marine taken out of the Sea, and ſeems pect 
to this Genus of Shells. The Specimen from whence I take th 
tion was imparted to me by Mr. Lhwyd, who found it ih By- 
field Stone: pit . In a Stone. pit nigh Doſthorpe, in Oxendon Gra vel- 
pit, and elſewhere, Le met with Fragments of a Pinna marinu, that 
doubt not is ſpecifically different from all the foregoing; tho in its 
Textureiit agrees with the laſt. Theſe Fragments ſhew that its Inſide 
aud Outſide too are ſmooth : And that tis conſiderably thicker and 
larger evety way than thoſe are. But a particular Deſeription of it 
I cannot give till light of a more perfect Sample. 

20. The Faſſil Sbells of the Solen-Kind are 6 very rare, that in all 
my Searches here, I could never meet with ſo much as one that T 
could aſſuredly ſay was a Solen.. An entire S!lenites J have found ina 
little Rill that runs into the Weland' not far from Maron. It has its 
Name on the ſame Account as the Muitæ have theirs, for that it 
bears the Shape or Reſemblance of the Shell of the Solen or Sheath-. 
Fiſb, as thoſe do of Muſcle-ſbells: and had its Figure in like manner 
from the Cavity of its reſpective Shell. Tis too bulky to have been 
form'd in the Cavity of the Concha fuſea longiſſima of Dr. Lifter, the 
common Engliſh Solen ; ; otherwiſe has ſuch a Relation to it as is inti- 
mated in the Title of this Stone in Mr: Lhwygd's Lythophyl. N. 901. 
In the fame Place together with the former I found the Solenites Stria- 
tus Quadrival vis, N. 908. Lb. Lith. there remains upon it only a. 


_—_— 


1 
ys > 
Sc 


this, it is a thin and tender Shell juſt ſo ſtriated as is the firſt of the 
Pine above-mentioned, and conſiſts of two Lamellæ, not fo thick as 
Parchment, one inveſting another. My Sample is ſo imperfect, that 
R. | can only lay it ſeems to be the Square Muſculites of Dr. Grew. *. 
The Name allign'd by Mr. Lhwyd to this Solenites intimates that the 
Shel! that form'd 1t had four pur Valves: E bees indeed 1 it appears to me to 
have 
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have had only two, each of which had two Sides, and not to be real- 


ly Quad ival uus. 


21. Lam the more inclin'd to this Opinion, having by me a Foſſu 
Hlen, if 1 may fo call it, of the ſame Quadrilateral Figure, and fo 


entire, that I am ſatisfied it conſiſts of only two Valves, having each 


of them Two Sides, whole Angle is well nigh the ſame as is made.by 


the Commiſſure of the two Valves; whence it ſeems to be Quadri- 


valvous, tho it truly is not. Tis not Striate as the former, but exhi- 
bits much ſuch Lineaments on the Outſide of it as are ſeen. upon the 
common Solen. The Colour of it, for the main, is White: its Cavity 
611d with the common Reddiſh Sand-ſtone: I found it in 4 Stone- 
pit at Deshoro#gh. This and the foregoing Species are here placed to 
the Solen-Kind ; but perhaps ſome more perfect Samples of them will 
ſhew they more aptly, belong to the Tribe of Pimæ Shells. 
Here alſo l may mention the Pholas, &c. N. 8 57. Lb. which wedo meet 
with; tho but very rarely in the Stone- pits here: As alſo a Variety 
or another ſort of Pholas Shell, of a broader Shape ; which becauſe 
of the Imp 


22. I now proceed to the Foſil\ Scallope- Sbells. As theſe Shells are 
found with their Valves a- part, iir ſome Places: in others, with them 


curr'd to me in my Searches in;ithis County. The Characteriſtic 


Marks of Scallope Shells are chiefley theſe two. They are ear d, or 
| have two earlike prominences at the Head of each of the Valves: and 


have two unequal Valves, one a flatter, the other a more convex one. 
Of the Scallope-Claſs or Tribe there are three more conſiderable Sub- 
ordinate Kinds, 1. Thoſe that are alternately ridged and furrow'd : 
and have their Striæ deſcending from the Hinge or Head of the Shell 
in ſtrait Lines to the Rim or Margin of it. 2. Thoſe that have a 
ſmooth Surface without any Striæ. 3. Thoſe that are ſtriated from 
one fide of the Shell to the other, with Semicircular Striæ that are 
parallel to each other, having the Head of the Shell for their com- 
mon Center. Theſe, for Diſtinction, may be call'd the Faſciated 
Scallope Shell, 7700 cot eat] 45: 
23. Of the firſt of theſe , the Striated Scallope Shells, our Quar- 
ries and Fields afford us the following Species. (I.) That of the 
largeſt Size exhibiting nigh twenty large Ridges, and about as many broad 
Fnrrows which are finely and cloſely. ſtriated overthwart wth Hair-like 
Striæ. The Ears alſo are ſometimes ſtriated. Of the hollower Valves 
of this Species I have two fair Exemplars, each almoſt 16 Inches in 


perfection of my Specimens of it, ik forbear to defcribe: 


— 


Circumference, the one from a,Stone-pit at Dadford * ; the other Vid. Z. z. 


£ 


* 


from Pre ſton- Capes. To the hollow Side of both. adheres a Lump of Pg. 13. 


Stone that fills the Cavity. The outmoſt inveſtient Membrane of the 


dhell is naturally ſomewhat Rediſh; that underneath it White. The 


Sample 
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*. Vid. 1-4. 


Fig. I. 


T4 $6 


. EZ. 


ar ſton-truiſſel Field. There they were formerly lodg d in Clay, and 
have been turn'd out upon the Surface by Plowing. Some of theſe 


elbs d, as Well in the Strata of Stone, as of thoſe of Earth; and par- 
ticulatly inthe Stone · pits at Bugbiuoh. As the Shells of the above. 
mentioned Species are uſuully, if not always found, in parted Valves 
upon dur Shotes : So likewiſe are the Foſſil ones of the ſame or like 


 eitles'd: in ſome Sorts of Stoney Nodules in Gravel, as at Oxendon: 


Dr. Plot's 


Nat. Hiſt. of 


Oxfordſhire, 
Ch. 5. 5. 72 


Scallope of a ſomewliat ſhorter and broader Shape than that in N. 2. 


Sample from Dadſord exhibits Both theſe Colours; the outmoſt Mem- 
brane being here and there worn off and gone. I could never find 
an entire Specimen of the flatter Valve, but have met with many 
Fragments of them. This Sort of Foſſil Pecten is the Peclinites am- 
pbiotis maximus, &. Lh. N. 592. 1 e 50 
24. (2.) The Peter Subrufiu Striis viginti quatuor ad minimum dond- 
ms, Liſt. N. 17. Lib. 3. Hiſtor. Conchyl. This Reddiſh Peter of 
Dr. Lister, with at leaſt 24 Stria, we find in the Red Stone“ pits 
neur Rowel and T borpe-malſor. Whether this be the very Pecken 
Sabrufus of Dr. Lifter, I am not fo well aſſur d“: Bat tis I ani ſure fo 
exactly like to one Soft of Scallope-Shells, in my Collection of Sea- 
ſhells, that it cou d not be known to be a Foſſil Shell by thoſe who 
did not take it out of the Earth, but that there uſually ſticks a Piece 
of the Red-ftone to the- Infide of it. In its whole Shape, in the 
Number, and in the Tendency of its Striæ, and in all other Reſpects 
it agrees witkuthe ſaid Sea-ſhells. C 
85. ( 3 The Pecten tenuis macnipſus circiter viginti Str is donatus, 
Liſt. p. 18g. Tract. Animal. Ang). or one very near of Kin to it: A 


ſaßr. The, Shell like this, and Lthink the very ſame, is one of the 
moſt eommoſi Scallopaſbells'of the Engliſh Shores, us this is very fre- 
quent in this Inland County far enough from Sea. We find em en- IM 


Species in the Bowels of the Earth! Thus ſeparate, they are found 


And in Clay, as on the Side of a Water-Courſe in Bowdwn Field. 
Tue Pedimites Lh. NM. 565. which we find in Byfield Stone · pit, the 
Place he inlentions, is a Scalſope Shell with Stone athering to it. It has 
at! indetited Margin; otherwiſe is very like if not the ſame with the 
Peclen 1 have now been deſcribing. In the Water-Courlſe at Bowdm 
I find a Varlety of this ſort of Scallope Sbell, that's ſeven Inches 
about, and has at leaſt 24 Stric. Tho' it be much bigger than the 
above deſcribed Pecten of this third Species of mine, and exceeds 
it in Number of Striæ; yet I call it a Variety of that, till I fee bet- 
ter Reaſons for its being reckon'd a diftin& Species. Indeed the In- 
dividuals of the Sea Scallope Shells of the ſame Species to me appear 
to differ as much from each other, as do the Fs] Scallope Shells ! 
have row been comparing. ES DUE” 9 

26. (J.) A Species in the general Form of it reſembling the Second 
ſupra ; bar having a far greater Number of Striæ, and narrower Fur- 
e thun that Has. We find them in ſeveral Places; particularly in 


3 
r 
2 
1 


have cloſed Valves; fo that tis a Miſtake of Dr. Plot, that the Foſſ# 3 
Eſcallopes are always found with their Valves apart +. 3 
27. (5) Tv 
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27. (5. I be ſmall echinated Scatlope Shell. Tis engraved, if I may fo > LEA 
ſpeak;with deeper Furrows for its Size than are any of the reſt: and has 
only 16 or 17 Streaks or Ridges, which, at leaſt in the Convex Valve, 
are beſet with ſhort Spikes. Tis not quite two Inches in Circumference 
[ have found it in the Stone- pits at Crick : Mr. Lhwyd in thoſe at 
Byfield, Northamptonſhire *. Mr. Lhwyd's Sample of it, is only its. 
flatter Valve, which if it ever had any Spikes, is deſpoiled of them. Like” 
Neither is it certain from the flatter Valves of it I have found, that 'tis 
ſpiked in this as well as the convex ones. Nevertheleſs the Name] 
have afſign'd it, may ſtill be allow'd of. It ſeems to me to be a ſmal- 
ler Variety of the muricated Pectines of Dr. Lifter f + Hiſtor. 
28. (b.) The rough Eſcallope Shell of Aldrovandus, or one nearly Tb.“ 
reſembling it. This Species is already exactly deſcrib'd and figur'd N ,“ 
by Dr. Plot ||. I have found it in a Stone-pit in Rowel Field, and in 
ſome other Places here. A 


5 9 . ED | of Oxfordſhire, 
07.) T hat distinguiſpbd with 10 or 11 rugged Streaks or Ridges, and E 7 


ſomewhat broadly furrow'd , three Inches in Circumference or therea- | 


bouts. This Scallope too is deſcribd by Dr. Plot in Nat. Hiſt. of Ox- 


fordſbire, Ch. 5 b. 74. and figur d Tab. 4. N. 13, 14. We meet with 


it in the Stone- pits nigh Finſbed and Wakerly. Some of them have 
loſt their Native Ruggedneſs: and are found worn down to ſmoother 


Ridges. This Shell with Stone affix d to the Inſide of it, is the Pe- 


dimes Ampbiotis, &c. Lb. N. 579. 


4 


(8. ) The very finely and cloſely Firiate Scallope Shell k. Tis of nigh * Vid. Z. 4- 
the ſame Size with that N. 7. and is found together with it at Fu- V. 5: 


(9. T be Scallope Shell with ſome more depreſſed Ridges, with others . 
more prominent; not always alternately placed. Tis of various Sizes. 74. F. 
The ſmalleſt of about two Inches: the largeſt above five Inches, in 
Circumference. We find them enclos'd in the Strata of Reddiſh 


$ Sand- ſtone and Ragg- ſtone at Albley, T borp- Malſor, and elſewhere: 


In thoſe of a Whiter Sort of Stone of the Free-ſtone Kind, in a 


Stone-pit in Finſhed Lordſhip. The Peclinites longiuſculus, &c. Lh. 
N. 600. is a Shell of this Sort with Reddiſh Stone adhering to it. I 
have by me a Ctemtes belonging to this Species of Scallope Shells, as 
it took its Figure from the Cavity of one of them, that's compos'd of 


White Flint. It was found at Crick. 
29. (10.) The very finely ſtriate Scallope Shell, broader from one Side 


to the other, than from the Head to the Margin. I have not yet ao EF 
met with an entire Shell of this Species ; But by Pieces of it which 

| have found enclos'd in that Sort of Stone call'd Chert: And by the 
Impreſfions that are taken of the Inſide of the whole Valves upon 

the ſame Sort of Stone, ſeveral Samples whereof, 1 have met with 

in Oxendon Field, the Figure of the whole Shell may be exactly 

known. Mr. Lhwyd's Pectinites capillaris figura pluſquam dimidiun 
voiculum exprimente. Lh. Br. N. 205. is a Stone that was moulded, 

1 think, in the flatter Valve of this Sort of Pecter. 


1 30. (11. ) The 
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7. 4. FE 8. 30. (11.) The ſtriated Scallope Shell with an unequally extended Mar- 

gin. The Margin is not circularly turn'd, as in the other Scallope 
Shells ; but 1s farther extended on one Side than the other ; ſo the 
Shell is longer on that, than on the oppoſite Side. And the Head 
of it does not anſwer the Middle of the Shell, as in the reſt of the 
Shells of this Claſs, but declines towards the ſhorter Side. Thę 
Ridges of this Shell, tho' pretty high, yet are much narrower than 
the Intervalls between them. The Shells of this Sort that we find 
enclos'd in the Red-ſtone at Crick, are about Three Inches in Cir- 
cumference, and have 13 or 14 Striæ. One of the Auriculæ is lar- 
ger than the other. The Inſide of them is of a Reddiſh Hue and 
Gloſſy, and is ridg'd and furrow'd in much the fame manner as the 
Outſide is. 1 have by me a Piece of the harder Blue Stone of the 
ſame Stone-pit that exhibits a moſt exact Impreſſion of the Outfide 
of one of the Valves of this Scallope Shell. We ſometimes meet 
with ſmall ones of this Species, that are not Two Inches about, yet 
exhibit as great a Number of Sriæ, as do the larger ones. a 

31. Theſe are all the Sorts of Striated Scallope Shells, I ſpeak as 
to the Foſſil ones of this County, that I ſhall venture to ſet down for 
really diſtinct Species. But I have here met with Ctenitæ, whoſe Fi- 
gure plainly indicates that their inveſtient Shells, which are now 
quite worn off and gone, were Specifically diſtinct from all the fore- 
7. 4. Ey. Boing; particularly one, a pretty weighty Iron-colour'd Stone, that 

: in the Form of its Head and Margin repreſents the Eleventh Species 
ſuprz ; but is widely different from it in its Strie ; which for its Bulk 
are broad and few. TIwas found in Welling borougbh Red- Stone 
Pits. 1 9 | We Ent 
32. Of the Foſſil Scallope Shells with a ſmooth Surface, we meet with 
Four d r ²ꝛ·˙ů-w“- - Gon 15 
7.4. F 10. (1.) The ſmooth Scallope Shell with ſome Appearance of Semicircular 

: Stric, and of a roundiſb Shape. Its Circumference is from Five In- 

ches to Two. We find it in the Red- Stone: pits at T hingdon, and 

Rowel, enclosd in the Strata of Red-Stone, and ſometimes in the 
Tron-colour'd Marcafite, whereof in thoſe Pits there is uſually Plenty. 
The Pedimtes, N. 568. Lb. is a fingle Valve of a Shell of this Spe- 
_ cies with Stone adhering to it. The Pecbinites, N. 570. Lb. appears 
to me to be only a leſs perfect Sample of the ſame Shell. 

33. (2.) The large$t , ſmootb, Scallope Shell, with a Marble-like 
Surface. Tis nigh Fifteen Inches in Circumference, in Figure ap- 
proaching to a Round. Its Auriculæ of equal Size. We find it not 
unfrequently in the Stone-pits at Crick, *Tis found not only with its 
Valves apart, but with them cloſed together. The Pedintes (or 
rather Pecten) Circinatus Marmoreus, Lh. N. 570. is a Shell of this 
very Shape, but Two Thirds ſmaller than this is. It agrees very 
well in the whole Shape and Bigneſs with a Scallop, in Mr, .Stone- 
ſtreets Curious Collection, which came from China. TD 
34. (3.) The ſmooth Scallope-ſbell with unequal ſides. Its Margin 
proceeds circularly from the Head on one fide, and in a Hrait Line - 

the 
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the other, on which Side it is extended ſomewhat farther than 
on the other. In the general Form of it, it agrees with the Kri- 


ate Scailope-ſhell of the Eleventh Species ſupr. Mr. Lhwyd in Li- 


thoph. Britan. N. 637. entitles it the wrymouth'd Pedinites, On 


its Margin and Sides tis uſually lightly ſtriated; otherwiſe is ſmooth 
like poliſh'd Marble. We meet with it filled with Red-ftonein Rowel 
Red-ſtone Pits : with Limeſtone in the Limeſtone-Pits at Stanjan. In 
this laſt Place I have found it very fair and perfect, not the leaſt de- 
cay d, not ſo much as in its Colour. | 


(4.) The larger ſmooth Scallope-ſhell, of the ſame Figure with the fore- 


going, but the Valves more convex: This alſo is found with us, tho 


more rarely. I have by me a Ctenites whoſe Figure is ſuch as aſſures 
me it was originally moulded in this ſort of Peclen. x *Tis an Iron-co- 
jour'd Marcaſite thus ſhap'd. *I was found in the Field at T borpe- 


„ 


malſor. | N : | 
35. Of thoſel call the faſciated Scallope-ſhells, we meet with only 


Two different Sorts. 


. 


(1.) That having higher Ridges, and its upper part adorn'd as it were 


with Lattice-work. At and near its Head it has ſeveral ſmall Lines 75. Fr. 


that at certain Diſtances are drawn directly croſs the Furrows, or In- 
tervals betwixt Ridge and Ridge ; and hence that Lattice-work, as 
| call it, which particularly diſtinguiſhes this ſort of Shell. The 


Sample I deſcribe it by, is Eight Inches in Circumference : has its 
two Valves cloſe join d: and nigh 50 Faſciæ upon each. At and 
nigh the Margin of the Shell they are more numerous than nearer 


the Head. Lis fill'd with Stone; as are generally all of this Sort 
we meet with here ; whether in the Gravel-Pits, as at Oxendon : or 


in the Stone-Pits, as at Paſton. The Shell thus filled is the Pedimites 
amphiotis inferis rugoſus. Ib. N. 576. 


(2. ) T he ſaſciatcd Scallope with lower Ridges, and Hair- like, conti- 2. 4. K A 


guous, and Parallel Lines interceding between Ridge and Ridge. Tis 


about Five Inches in Circumference, and has fewer Faſciæ than the 


former. I found it in a Stone- pit in great Houghton Lordſhip. 

36. Shells of Cockles in very great Variety and Number we meet 
with here, included, as are the Shells of the other Kinds, in the Bo- 
dy of the Earth. By Cockles I mean Bivalve Shells without any Au- 
ricule : of a more Convex Shape than Scallops : and of a roundiſh 
Circumference, which diſtinguiſhes them from the T elline. I ſhall 


give a Deſcription of the various Sorts of them in the following Me- 


thod. 1. Ot thoſe that are ſtriated from the Head to the Margin. 
2, Of thoſe that are ſmooth, with ſome few that are ſtriated tranſ- 


| verſly. 3. Of thoſe that are differently ſtriated in different Parts 


of the tame Shell. The firſt Claſs I again divide into two 

lmaller Claſſes. The firſt Subdiviſion takes in thoſe with a ſtrait 

Head or Beak , and with a round or equal Margin; the Shell 

from the Head downwards being equally extended on both fides. 

The Second thoſe with a Margin unequally extended. Firſt 

of the Striated Shells with a trait Head or Beak, and a round 
8 1 5 5 Margin. 
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theſe. 


of Shells have called them Inbricated Striz, as ſeeming to be com- 


upat Eye, Single ſole, Peakark, and other Places on the Border of the 


ſo were brought to Land and lodged in the Earth at the ſame Time 


Margin. The Striz in theſe deſcend from the Head, as from the 
Center, to the Margin of the Shell. The Subordinate Species are 


o7 


27. (10 The Cockle-ſhell with roughor imbricated Striæ. The Writers 


pos d of many ſmall Lamellæ that in form reſemble thoſe called Gut- 
tter-Tiles : and that are placed one under another in like manner 
as thoſe are in Building. Upon each Valve there are 34 of theſe 
Striæ. The Circumference uſually nigh Five Inches. Shells of this 
Sort including Stone we meet with in the Stone-Pits nigh Peterborough. 
38. (2.) The Shell of the Pectunculus vulgaris albidus rotundus 
Lift. Animal. Ang. p. 189. The common Cockle-ſhell of our Engliſh 
nores. This fort of Shell very frequently occurs in the Gravel digg'd 


Fen-land. In thoſe Places it 1s found in fingle Valves ; fome few of 
which have their Cavity filled with a much more compact Matter 
than is that of the Pit. The outmoſt Coat of the Shell in ſeveral of 
theſe Foſſil ones is either wholly or in part worn off and gone. The 
{ame Sort of Shells is alſo found, tho leſs frequently, in Places of 
Digging in the Uplands; for Inſtance, in the Gravel-Pits at Oxen- 
dan. There, they are found together with other Shells and a little in- 
tervenient Arenacequs Matter concreted into Nodules or Lumps. The 
Cockle and other Shells that are found in the Gravel at Eye and there- 
abouts, are really leſs disguis d and alter'd with lying in the Earth, 
than the Foffil-Shells in other Places generally are: Yet that theſe al- 


and by the fame Means as were the reſt of em, appears from ſeveral 
agreeable Circumſtances of theſe Shells; this in particular, their 
being lodged in a regular Stratum, and the Strata above them being 
found as regularly dispos'd as are the Terreſtrial Strata in a Natural 
uudiſturbed State elſewhere ; and particularly in the Gravel-Pit at 
Eye. Where there is, 1. The Soil. 2. A Stratum of Reddifh Earth, 
with a pretty large Intermixture of Pebles. 3. A Stratum of ſmall 
Pebles, about the ſize of the larger ſort of Bird-ſhot, without any 
Sand or Earth amongſt them. 4. Fine and pure Sand. 5. Another 
ſuch a Stratum of Pebles as is that above the Sand. 6. Then a pure 
unmixed Sand again. And 7. A Stratum of the like little Pebles a- 
gain; at the bottom whereof are lodged the Shells of Cockles , and 
together with them ſome other ſort of Shells, particularly the Oyſter- 
bell, N. 2. ſupra, that were inconteſtably not brought on Land by 
avy particular Inundation, as ſome may imagine theſe were; this 
Part of the County being leſs remote from Sea. But how weakly 
that Imagination 1s grounded, has been already ſhewn. _ 
39. (3) 4 he finely firiated ſmall Cockle-ſhell, of a ſhorter and rounder 
Bod) than the commom Cockle. The Size that of a Black Cherry. A 
Clutter of theſe enclos'd in a Lump of ſoft Limeſtone, and alto fill'd 
up with the ſame, was found nigh Dingley, and preſented me by the 
Curious Mr. Bland. A; great part of the ſtriate or outmoſt Cos 

| TH thele 
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theſe is gone : that next underneath this, which is ſtill remaining en- 
tire, is ſmooth or without Striæ. | | 
40. (4.) The flatter and larger Cockle-ſhell , with more numerous 2. f. E 5. 
Striæ. In its Shape: in its Size, it being Six Inches in Circumfe- 
rence : and in the Number of its Striæ, there being Fifty of them 
at leaſt, it differs from the common Cockle- ſpell. I have never found 
ſo much as one of this Sort with cloſed Valves. The Cavity of the 
ſingle ones is generally fll'd with Stone. In a Stone: pit nigh Finſped, 
they are found filled with Matter of that Sort that compoſes the 
Hammites of Pliny. 4 
(.) That of a longer Shape, and a ſharper Beak or Head, This Sort 
is about Five Inches in Circumference: and exhibits about 38 Striæ. J. 5. F 6. 
Shells of this Sort occur in the Quarries at Coſgrave, Culworth, and 


in many other Pits of the like Kind of Stone. f They are found both 


with clos'd and ſever'd Valves: lodg'd for the moſt part in a ſofter 


Sort of Limeſtone : and fill'd with the ſame Matter. 


41. The Second Subdivifion of the Striate Cochle-ſhells,comprehends 


thoſe with an unequal Margin. The Shells of this Second Subdivifion 
are ſtriate, in the ſame M 


anner as are thoſe of the Firſt ; but differ 


| from them in the Form of their Margin; which in theſe is obſerva. 
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bly longer, or more extended on one Side of the Shell, than it is on 


the other, and which is therefore call'd an unequal Margin. 


(1.) That with Fifty Striæ deſcending ſtrait down from the Head, 
baving generally Tuo or T bree tranverſe Striæ, near the Margin. The 2. f. f , 


| Inſide of the Shell is ſtriate in like manner as the Outfide is. Tis al- 


moſt Five Inches about. We meet with it in the Stone-pits at Deſ. 
borough, Cliff, and Oundle; only in fingle Valves, whoſe Cavity is 
hll'd with Stone. So filled, it is the Pectunculites convexior creberrime 
ſtriatus, Lh. N. 654. I have by me a Stone, in Subſtance the ſame 


with the Iron- colour d Marcaſite, originally moulded in this Sort of 


Shell; as 1 infer from its Size and Shape, and its having ſuch Streaks 
upon the Surface, as we ſee on the Inſide of the Shells of this Sort. 
It was found in Wellingborough Field. | „ 
(32.) 4A ſmall Species, ſearce T hree Inches in Circamſerence , of a 
flatter Shape, and exhibiting about T wenty Striæ *. It has a piked Head. 7, E g. 


| We find it with cloſed Valves filld up with Stone, in a Stone- pit nigh 


Peterborough. In my ſmall Collection of Sca- bells, I have one that 
nearly matches this. 

42. (3.) A ſmall Species, about Tuo Inches in Circumſerence, of a D | 
more Convex Shape. In other Regards it agrees very much with that © “= 
Tis found both in double and fingle Valves. Some of 
the double ones are found half open : others of them cloſe: All of 
them full of a Stoney Matter harden d. The Shell thus filled is the 
Pectunculites Piagioſtamus, CC. Lb. N. 626. We find it in the Stone- 
pits at Werckton, Irtlingboroug h, and elſewhere, in the lower Part of 
the County: and no leſs frequently in the Stone-pits in the upper 


Part of it. Theſe Three are of a longer Shape. To theſe add, 


Ggg (4) The 
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another, the Edges of which erofs the Shell; and are very vilible. '] 
Ip” Shape of this ! is near Three-ſquare.. Its Circymference Two Inches FY 
and half. This elegant Coe le-ſhell is found filled with Stone in 
MM arflon-truſſel Field, tho“ but very rarely, always with coupled | F 
= 1 j 


Greens- Norton: Sometimes in Halves, if I may ſo expreſs it; which 
| appear to have been form'd in the Cavities of fingle Valves. I once 


ſtriated from the Head tothe Mragin : our next Step is to the Snoot h. 


the Stone-pits and Fields at Caftor, and thereabouts. A Shell of his” 
Sort that gave Form to it, I have never yet ſeen entire. The Second 
much reſembles the former ; but runs out farther on one Side. It 
has as many ftrait Striæ as that has, and is alſo lightly but cloſely 


. Earth, as in the Morter-pits at Pychely: or with Stone, as in Qundle 


The very finely af cloſe ly ſtriated Crekle-ſhell of- : liner Body, 
= @ 7 appears to be compo$4 of ſeveral Laminæ, one lying upon 


. 


"I 


. To which we may ſubjoin TwoSorts of Ribb'd Stones form d j 
in Ke Shells of this Second Claſs. The Firſt is about 6 or 7 Inches © X 
round, and on each Side ribb'd with 8 or 9 Ridges *. We find it in 


ſtriated overthwart. This is the Bueardites Cuneatus, Lh. N. 650. 
I have found it in a Rill at Winwick, in Stone-pits at Coſgrave. and 


found it cover'd with the Shell in which it was formd. The Inſide 
and Outſide of the Shell: and alſo the Surface of the Stone, that 
owes its Form to it, are ſtriated much alike. 

44. Having done with all the various Sorts of Cockle-ſhells My are 


er ones. Theſe are only lineated or lightly ſtreaked overthwart; ex- 
cepting a very few that have pretty deep tranſverſe Striæ. They ſub⸗ 
divide themſelves in the ſame manner as do the ſtriate ones. Subd. 1. 
Thoſe with a ſtrait Head or Beak, and an equal Margin. 2. Thoſe 
with a wry Beak, and unequal Margin. Firſt, Of thoſe with a * 
Hcad, and an equal Margin. | 
> BY ) The flatter ſmooth Cockle- 2 \ ſomewhat broader and oath on 
one Side than on the other, and lightly ſtreaked acroſs the Body of the Shell. 
The Concha craſſa ex altera parte compre, ex altera ſubrotunda, Liſt, 
Trad. Animal. Angl. p. 174. A Species that occurs upon our Bri 
Shores. The Foſſil S ells of this Species are found filled either with 


and Jſebam Stone-pits : ever, ſo far as has been obſerved; i Pairs 


or with cloſed Valves. Alſo Stones originally moulded in tig Sort 


of Shell, entirely or in part uncover'd, we meet with. in , 
pits here. Mr. 5 5 d's Circinata from Race, N. 4. Lit 
take to be this Sort of -— ay tho indeed 1 it Is Jowey hat flatterand- 
45. (2.) The little __ 7 Gehie ſbel, with # ig her or re 
elevated Valves. We find it bury d in Gravel at "Bye 4 "Sineleſa and 
Peakirk: In Gravel alſo at Oxendon, tho but ſeldom: And enclosd 
1n Stone  atPipwocl,, Irithngborough, and elſewhere, for the moſt part in 
ſingle Valves. 'Tis leſs by Half than is that N. 1. ſupr. being gene- 
rally but Two Inches in Circumference. Some of the Foſſil ones are 

| finely filleted or ftreak'd tagſverlly : others are perfectly ens; 
others 
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others ſomewhat fretted and worn. Some of them are long 
Side to Side than others. So that I ſuſpect there are Two diſtin | 
Species of them. The longer of which * agrees very well with a Sea- vid. Z. 5. 
ſhell in Mr. Stoneſtreet's Collection. The rounder Variety + with Stone 4 Bo 
in it, is the Circinata prope Pipwell in Northamptoma, N. 765. Lb. e 
ab. (3.) That approaching a Triangular Figure ; it deſcending on both 
Sides in a pretty ſtrait Direction from the Head to the Margin. This 7-5 5:74 
Sort of Foſſil Cockle-ſhell fill'd, as we uſually find it, with Stone, is 
the Trigonella Subrugoſa media, Lh. N. 815. The Head is to be 
ſuppos'd to be one of the Angles : The End or Termination of the 


Margin on each Side, the other Two; tho' indeed the Margin is cir- 


cularly turn'd, and does not terminate in an Angle on either Side: 
'Tis of the more gibbous Shape: and is finely lineated overthwart. 
We find it in a little Rill at Min— 
wick: and in the Stone-pits nigh Burton and Werckton, with cloſed 


Valves; but uſually much decay d, and almoſt periſh'd and gone. 


The Stones that owe their Form to this Shell, are either {mooth or 

lightly delineated overthwart, as is the Inſide of the Shell. | 8 
(4.) T he ſmaller Cockle-ſhell of a longer Shape from the Head to the 7.5. F. 15. 

Margin. *Tis ſo delineated as the former is; but a far more uncom- 

mon Shell. I found it only in Chelſton Stone-pits, fll'd as the other 

are with Stone. | 


47. To theſe I add Two Sorts of Stones moulded in Shells of a 


Triangular Shape or near it. 


' (1.) That of a larger Size, Six Inches round: The Trigonella Lh. 
N. 113. which he found at Towcefter, This has only ſome few 
Wrinckles in the Marginal Part of it. ä 

(2.) That of a ſmaller Size ſcarce T bree Inches round: The Trigo- 
nella minor ſpoliata alba Lh. N. 822. Iis found very frequently in 7.5. F. 16: 
the Pits of Limeſtone, or of the whiter and ſofter Sort of Stone ; 
ſometimes enclos'd 1n the Stone, as at Chelſton ; generally looſe 
amongſt the Rammel, or in the Stoney Earth that lies above it. *Tis 
either very ſmooth : or obſcurely ridg'd and furrow'd overthwart. 
It ſeems to have been moulded in the Pedunculus triquetrus albus Liſt. 


Hiſt. Conchyl. Lib. 3. N. 86. 


48. The Second Subdiviſion of the Smoother Cockle-ſhells comprizes 
thoſe with a wry Beak and unequal Margm. *Tis called a wry Beak, 
becauſe it bends towards one Side of the Shell. The Margin is 
ſomewhat more produced on one Side, than it is on the other. The 
Head inclines to the ſhorter Side; as is uſual with the Shells of an 
unequally extended Margin. The different Sorts of them are, 

(I.) The ſmooth wry Beak'd Cockle-ſhell of the larger Size, tranſ- T.s. F. 1. 
verſly lin eated, but not deeply: The Pectunculus maximus Lift. Hr. 
Conchyl, Lib. 3. N. 108. which is found frequently on the Northern 
Shores of England. We find it in the Red-ſtone Pits at Rowel. 

(2.) T hat of a middle Size, about J bree Inches round, either perfectly 


2 an . . . 7. 6. F. 4. 
mooth or with very fine tranverſe Lineations. Tis generally found 
with its Two Valves cloſed. The included Matter various. In 


ſome 


aa HTS TORK Cg 


ſome it is that of Lime: ſtone: in others a coarſer arenaceous Spar. 


＋. 6. F. z. 


T. 6. F. 4. 


And by the Stones that owe their Shape to this Shell, it appears that 
others were fill'd with the Matter that conſtitutes the Blue Ragg- 
ſtone: and others with that of the Iron-colour'd Marcafite. Both 
the Shell encloſing Stone: and the Stone diſclos'd or uncover'd, the 
latter eſpecially, are very common. We meet with them in the 
Stone-pits at Werckton, Chelſton, Aldrington, and Brackley ; to name 
no more. 

(Z.) The ſharper wry Beak'd Cockle- ſbell, finely ſtreaked or line- 
3 2 . eam rh that of the Tel Tis an Inch 
in Length, an Inch and, in Breadth, Three in Circumference. In 
my Collection of Sea-ſhells, I have ſome that pair very well with the 
Foſfil ones of this Species. In the Gravel-pits at Oxendon they are 
found together with a great many Shells of other Sorts, and with 
Fragments of the like Shells in cemented Maſſes. So I call them, 
there being nothing betwixt Shell and Shell, but juſt ſo much Stoney 
Matter as ſerves to conjoin them into one Maſs. 

(4.) The leaſt wry-beak'd Cockle-ſhell, approaching the Tellina Form, 
lineated uſually with Four or Five, ſometimes a greater Number of tranſ- 
verſe Streaks,at unequal Diſtances. It is ſcarcely Two Inches in Circum- 
ference. The native Colour of it a gloſſy pale Brown. Its Valves 
in the uſual jointing Place of the Bivalve-Shells, are indented as a 
Saw is, and are join together ſuture-wiſe. *Tis theCurviroſtra minima, 
&c. Lb. N. 733. We find it both with clos'd and parted Valves, in 


great Number, in an old Stone-pit in I on Field. Theſe Shells 
[N 


were lodged in the Clay that lies above the Stone. Some of the fingle 


Valves are empty: The join d ones always full either of Clay, or of 


*Vid. T. 6. 
E. f. 


Tb. . 


a Stoney Matter harden'd. 17085 
50. (5. ) Totheſe we may join the wry-beak'd faſciated Cockle-ſbell*; 


this agreeing with the Shells of this Subdivifion, tho' not in Smooth- 
neſs, in the Site and Poſture of its Head. Tis of a roundiſh Shape. 


The Circumference about Three Inches. The Ridges uſually ſome 


number betwixt 20 and 30. The Infide of the Shell is ſtriated in 


like manner as the Outſide is. Tis frequently found enclos'd in the 
lower Strata, in the harder Sort of Stone of Halſton Quarries : Fill'd 


up with that Sort of Stone, or elſe with a clear Spar; which is alſo 
found inſinuated in great Plenty, into the Pores of it. The included 
Spar bears an exact Impreſſion of the Inſide of the Shell. Mr. Lhwyd 
entitles 222 Curviroſtra rugoſa compreſſior, &c. in Lith. Br. N. 
718. As alſo, — 

(6. ) A ſmall flattiſh faſciated Cockle-ſhell running out a litttle to one 
Side. The longer Side is ſomewhat depreſs'd in both Valves. We find 
it in the Stone-pits at Burton. 5 
4 ſmooth Conchites with a Margin on one Side, depreſsd 
and extended into a ſharp Angle, is alſo to be placed here. The 
Shell in which it was form'd was very convex. The Stone 
1s {mooth without any Furrows : About Three Inches in Circum- 
terence. I found it in the Stone-pits at great Addington. 4 


51. I now 
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51. I now proceed to the Shells tria 
different Parts of the ſame Shell; which I add to this Head, be- 
cauſe moſt of them are really of the Cockle- Rind. The Characte- 
riſtick Notes of them are theie , One Side is ſomewhat longer than 
the other : the ſhorter Side of a rounder Shape, the longer is ſtraiter 
and deprefled : the main Body tranſverſly ſtriated : the ftraiter 
and depreſſed Side ſtriated too, not with a crooked Siri, as is the 
Body of the Shell, but with ſtrait Striæ deſcending from the Head 
to the Margin: The Head has a wry Turn to the longer Side. Of 
theſe we find the following Species. E 
(1.) That of a ſmaller Size , almoſt an Inch in Length, and about 7. 6. Es. 
the ſame in Breadth. The longer Side 1s divided by a high and 
ſtrait Ridge from the reſt of the Shell, We find it, in the Mortar- 
pits at Pychely, in a Stoney Earth or Loam : In the Stone-pits at 
Oundle, Wakerly, and thereabouts ; In ſome of them, enclosd in a 
Shattery Sort of White Freeſtone. Seldom or never with joined 
Valves. Sometimes we find Impreſſions of it on the Iron-colour'd 
Marcaſite in the Sandy Red-ſtone Pits ; as at Draughton. This Shell 
with Stone in it, is the Curviroſtra Rugoſa, &c. Lb. N. 711. The 
Curviroſtra rugoſa longiuſcula compreſſior Lh. N. 72 1. which that Au- 
thor had from Pipwell, Northamptonſhire, to me appears to be only 
a ſmaller Variety of this Species. SE _— 

( 2.) That of the larger Size, with tranſverſe Ridges obſervably 
bending downwards into an obtuſe Angle in the middle Part of them, 
and beſet with Tubercula, little Knobs, or Studs. Tis found in ſingle 
Valves in the Stone-pits at Burton and Pipwell, 

52. In ſeveral Places we meet with the Body, by Dr. Plot * enti- . t. ni 
tled Hippocephaloides; which is only a Stone that owes its Figure to . 
a Pair of Shells of this Kind, tho} of a different Species. At tze 

Head of theſe Stones there is a large Sinus between Three Prominen- 

cies of the Stone, one on each Side, and the other form'd at the very 

Juncture of the Shells in which this Stone was moulded. Some of 

theſe Prominencies are ftriated tranſverſly, anſwering the like Striæ 

in the Shell; as J have found by comparing them. Stones of this 

| Sort, I have found at Boughton and Rowel. They are of various 

Sizes, as are alſo the Shells that gave Form to them. 

Before I go any farther it will not be amiſs to note, that perhaps 

ſome few of the Shells that I have plac'd under the Head of Cockles, 

may hereafter by more perfect Samples of them, appear to belong 

to the Scallop-kind. The Shells in my Samples being none of em 

ear d, I have ventur'd to place them where they now ftand. 

53. The next Genus ot Bivalves is that of the Tellne. Theſe 

are diſtinguiſhable from all the Sorts of Cockles by their longer 

Shape, from one Side to the other; where the Diſtance is much 

greater than from the Head to the oppoſite Margin. The Head in 

all of them is ſet not exactly in the Middle, but nearer one Side of 

= the Shell. In all Regards they have the general Form of the River 

© Hluſcle-ſhells. And yet as nearly as they reſemble the f 

I H h h 0 


that are Striated different ways, in 


T. 6. E. 9. 
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of the Rivers in external Form, they differ from them ſo much in 
Subſtance, that for this and other Reaſons, particularly their being 
found' bary'd in the ſame Strata with Sea-Shells, thoſe of Scallopes, 
Cockles, H. I take theſe to be ſo too. The ſeveral Sorts of them 
obſerved here, are as fol Wö W. e 
I G. E ie. (1.) The ſmoother Tellina of the larger Sixe: From its Head in a 
ftrait Line to the Margin, an Inch and half; from Side to Side in 
the longeſt Part, Iwo Inches and half. Tis not a thick Shell, of a 
Yellowiſh Colour, finely lineated tranſverſly in like manner as are 
our River Muſcles, and agrees particularly 1n its Size and Shape 
With the Muſculus Anguſhor, Lift, Hift. Conchyl. p. 2. N. 2. *Tis 
found in a Stone- pit at Burton, and in others thereabouts, with its 
Cavity filFd with Stone. © pon e43 OLA EO. 
. 6. F. 11. (2.) That of a middle Size, above an Inch in Length, ſtreak' d as 
the other is. This Shell with join'd Valves, and fill'd with Stone, is 
not unfrequent. The Stones that owe their Figure to theſe Shells, 
but have loſt their Shelly Moulds, are yet more frequent. They 
occur in almoſt all the Stone-pits, thoſe eſpecially of the firmer Soft 
of Stone: and in the Fields in many Places. Mr. Lhwyd has given 
the Name of Miſculites vulgaris to this Sort of Stone, whether witli 
or without its Shelly Mould, Lith. Brit. N. 785, He. In the ſame 
Stone-pits we ſometimes meet with a Variety, ſo at preſent I chulſe 
do cal! it, of this Muſde-like Stone, in Dimenſions agreeing with the 
Shell N. 1.'/aprz, but of a flatter Shape. e eee 
7.6.F. 12. (3.) That of the ſmalleſt Size, about an Inch in Length, more finely 
lineated than either of the former. The Colour of thoſe we find in 
the Earth, is uſually Whitiſh. ' »Tis a tender Shell, and often found 
decay d; ſo that the Stone or hard Clay wherewith it is ordinarily q 
found filled, lies almoſt bare in moſt of them. We find them chiefly ; 
in OY y,' for Inftance, in Clay in an old Water-courſe in Bowdoy 1 
Viekd-* {4 Þ 4 16201 720050 9177515 DIC $3.0, 019 OIL :£ 987-10. 211 
nm ET Speties about the ſame Bipneſs with the former, but whoſe 
Fr eien many ſmall Teeth. This is of 5 Em. Kd w 
thoſe by Dr. Liter calld Polyleptoginglymoi. And perhaps ſeveral 
other of them may be jointed in this Manner; But the Manner of 
the Articulation not appearing in Foſſil Shells fill'd with Stone, I am 


0 


forced to diſpoſe them according to their outward Shape. The Shel! IF 
is pretty thick for its Bignefs : White without, within of a gliſtering 
Silver Colour: Delineated'as the former are. Tis generally found 
with joined Valves. The Stone form'd within it has Two little 
Knobs or Eminencies near the Ends of each Shell. Theſe ] have not 
met with any where here, but in the Blue Clay digg'd up below 
Boughton Houfe. And even there theſe Shells are rare : But in that 
Blue Clay, there are many Bluiſh Stones of the ſame Shape, as is that 
of the Shells of this Sort, and that 3 -ow'd their Form to 
them. This from Boughton is the Maſcalites Lh. N. 774. The Four 
Species aboyeteſcribed are of a more depreſſed Shape. I 29 
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54. (5 1.2 hat of a more Convex or Elevated Form, but-ſtreaked as are J. 6. F. 14. 

the former. The Beak is a little turn d to one Side. "Tis almoſt 

Two Inches in Length. The Colour like that of the Fourth ſupr. as 

is alſo the included Matter. Tis found in Clay in finking of Wells 

at Kettering, | | J | 
(6.) The rougher Tellina of @ more convex Shape , pretty deeply . 6. x. 65 

ridg d and furrow'd tranſverſely, or according to the Length of the Shell. 

"Tis of various Sizes. The middling ones are about an Inch and half 

in Length, and an Inch in Breadth, almoſt Four in Circumference. 

We ſeldom meet with it entire. Stones moulded in this ſort of 

Shell we more frequently meet with; and particularly in By- 

field Field, in the Woad-Grounds at Dingle), and in the little Rill 

at Winwick, Moſt of them have taken an exact Impreſs of the In- 

fide of the Shell; being ridg'd and furrow'd juſt as that is. 8 5 
(7-) The laminated Tellina of a narrower Shape, and running into a T. 6. F.16. 

ſharper Angle on one Side. I is compos d of ſeveral flat Lamellæ, each 

the Length of the Shell, covering the greateſt part of each other. 

'Tis a flatter Shell than that N. 6. ſupr. We find it enclos d in Stone 

at Telvertoft : lying looſe in the Gravel, and in the Fields at Oxendon 

and elſewhere; for the moſt part in join'd Valves, and with its Ca- 

vity filled either with Stone or Earth, So Alld it is the Curviroftra le- 

vis depreſſa Lb.Lith. Brit. N. 725. I have by me one of this Sort, that 

exhibits the Hinges of the Shell, and has Spar included in Plenty be- 
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(s.) The laminated, Tellina of a; longer Shape. Tis ſtill more de- 
preſs d than the former. In Shape it reſembles the T ellina Rhomboi- 
dalis Liſt. Tract. Animal. Angl. p. 190. more nearly than do any of 
the Shells of this Claſs. Tis found in Clay at Telvertoft and Bowdon, 
in like Circumſtances as is the former. % TOrESTD VV 
(.) The laminated Tellina of à broader and flatter Shape. This is 7. 6. F 18. 
the Chanites, &c. Lh. Lith. Brit. N. 768. It is found in Byfield 
Stone-Pits. The Tellinites eupoliatus rubeſcens Lh. N. 806. Lith. Br. 
which is there ſaid to be found in Pits at Pipꝛell, Artleburgb, &c. to 
me appears to have been form d in a different Shell from any of the 
Tellina Kind. Till I meet with more perfect Samples of the Bod 
3 lo call'd, I cannot aſcertain the particular Species it belongs to. inal 
ler ones of the ſame Species we meet with in the Fields and Gravel- 
4 Pitsat Oxendon : and in the Woad-Grounds at Dingley, both in part- 
ed and joined Valves. The Cavities of them, uſually fill'd with Stone. 
The Conchites major rugoſus ad figuram triquetram accedens Liſt. Trac, 
Animal. Ang. p. 329. is one of theſe Shells encloſing Stone. 
55. The laſt Head of the Bivalves is of thoſe which are call'd by Fab. 
Columna, Conchæ Anomiæ; as having Valves of unequal Extent. The 
Head or Beak of the longer of which Valves is crooked, and lies 
over the Top of the other Valve. Of theſe there are two General 
Diviſions, the Smooth, and the Striated. The Smooth have general- 
ly a rounder and blunter Beak ; the End of which in moſt of them 
is as it were bor'd; from whence the ſeveral Shells of this Kind are 
| called 


7. 6. E 17 
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7. 6. F. 19. 


called Terebyatule by Mr. Lhuyd in his Litboph. Brit. Some of theſe 


have a rounded Margin: others a ſtraiter Margin that's corner d on 
each fide, in ſuch manner that it repreſents the Bottom of a Bag or 
Satchel. The different Sorts of them witha rounder Margin, are, 
(1.) T hat of a lower or flatter Shape with a thinner and more expand- 
ed Margin. The Shells of this Species vary much in Bigneſs. The 
largeſt are Four Inches round, the ſmalleſt about an Inch. Some of 


them have a planer, others as it were a ſinuated Margin, They are 


generally finely ſtreaked overthwart. The uſual Colour of the Out- 


fide is White: the inner part of it is gloſſy, Silver-like. We ſome- 


times meet with them in the Red- ſtone Pits enclos d in the Red- ſtone 
and in the Iron-colour'd Marcaſite, particularly at Desborough : more 
frequently in thoſe of Limeſtone, and the whiter ſort of Ragg. They 
are frequent and numerous in the Stone-pits at Rance, Stanwrck, and 


Cbelſton: in thoſe at Deynton, and in all that part of the County: as 


T. 6. F. 20. 


„ 
- 
— — — — —— — nn 


alſo up higher in the Countrey in Stone-pits nigh Marſton St. Lau- 
rence, at Helmdon, and elſewhere. They generally lye in the Strata 


ol Ruble-ftone. Some have Stone of that ſort within their Cavity: 
Some few are filld with Spar. This Species is the T erebratula Fla- 


beliformis Lh. N. 827. 

(2.) The more gibbous ſort, in Figure approaching an Oval, with a 
thicker and more contracied Margin: The Cmcba Anomia vertice roſtrato 
Fab. Column. de Purpura, Cap. 12. The Shells of this Species, in re- 
ſpect of their Magnitude, and Colour: the Planeneſs, or Inequality, 
of their Margin: their Place and Situation in the Earth : and the 


Matter they are fll'd with, agree very nearly with the former. They 


7 6 E4%x; 


Lmooth, and is ſomewhat depreſs d in the middle part of it 


are found in great Numbers, not only iu this Iſland almoſt every where, 
but in divers other parts of Europe; and particularly in the Moun- 
tains of Switzerland, together with other forts of Sea-ſhells; as ap- 
pears by the Learned Scheuchzer's Account of them in his Lithographza 
Helvetica, p. 24. With us they frequently encloſe a cryſtalliz d Spar; 
which in ſome of them, particularly thoſe at Coggrave, is looſe, and 
may be ſhaked up and down within the Shell. T 


n The Shells both of 
this and the foregoing Species 'are of ſuch a durable Conftitution, 


that 'tis very rare to meet with any of the Stones, that are moulded 


in them, uncover'd or deſpoil'd of their Shelly Mould. Sometimes 
its Valves are found diftorted, and miſ- ſhap d. TIDE 


56. The different Sorts of them with a corner'd Sachel-like Mar- | 


gin, are, 


(1.) 7 hat whoſe Rim or Margin is more elate, or thicker than ordi- 
nary. Mr. Lhwyd's T erebratula margine quaſi biatulo rugoſo. Lith. Br. 


N. 852. which he found at Aſtrop, in the Gaping, as he terms it, and 


in the Wrinkles, of its Margin, agrees with this ; but the 3! one 
is ſomewhat more circularly turn'd, and nearer an Oval. We and it 
together with the former N. 1. and 2. ſupr. but far more rarely. The 
Size uncertain. In the Stone-pits at Desborough we meet with a Va- 
riety of this (if it be not a Aiftin® Spectes ) whoſe Margin is more 


(2.) T hat 
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We find it in Desborough and Byfield Stone: pits. | h 

(3.) That wnth a fuller Margin and two peaked Corners: the Saccu- 
lus vlg. Lh. $73. The largeſt I have found of theſe was Three In- 
ches in Circumference. They are frequent in the Stone-pits nigh 
Wellmgborough. Thoſe at Higham afford abundance of them. And in 
the ſame Stone-pits we meet with, 

(a.) T hat of a rounder and fuller Body with tuo peaked Corners: the 
Capſularia Lh. N. 869. This is alſo of a ſmaller Size than thatN.3. ſupr. 


(5.) T hat whoſe larger or hooked Valve is raiſed into a Ridge along the 


middle of it: whoſe ſmaller Valve is proportionably depreſs'd or Holo. 
The Circumference Two or Three Inches. Some Pieces of the By- 
field Stone are full of Shells of this Species. All the Species of the 
Corner d ones are found including Stone: and in other Circumſtances 
agree with thoſe of a rounder Shape. 


57. I proceed now to the other Diviſion of the Concho Anomice, 


namely the ſtriated ones ; which have generally a ſharper Beak than 


the former have. Of this Kind we have the following Species: 
(J.) The Concha Trilobos of Fabius Columna *. In this Species 

the middle Part of the longer Valve is deprefs'd down to the Margin, 

and runs ſomewhat farther than the Two Sides of that Valve: As 


the middle Part of the ſhorter Valve, which anſwers to it, is ſhorter 


than the Sides. This Sort is deſcrib'd and figur d by Dr. Lifter, in 
his Trac. Animal. Angl. p. 249. With us it is of various Sizes, the 
largeſt Three Inches, the ſmalleſt ſcarce 3 of an Inch in Circumfe- 
rence. T hey are frequent and numerous in the Quarries of Lime— 


ſtone, and the Whiter Sort of Ragg; in thoſe eſpecially that have 


a Stoney Earth: that call'd Penny-Earth: or elte a Stratum of Keal 
or Shatter, above the Stone. In one or other of theſe they are gene- 
rally lodg'd. And from thence they are ſometimes plow'd up into 
the Fields in great Plenty. We meet with a great many ſmall ones 
of this Sort in the Shelly Gravel at Desborough. I hele laſt are White, 


5.) T bat with a narrower Shell gradually depreſs'd in 55 Valve I. E. F 22 
from the middle part to the ſpace bett the Angles. Its uſual Circum- 
ference Three Inches. It has a thinner Shell than any of the former. 


T. 6. F 23; 


T. 6. F. 24. 


T. 6. F. 2. 


7 
Vid. Colunt- 
na de purpu- 
ra, p. 21. 


as are moſt of the other Marine Bodies in that Pit; they partaking, 


as is uſual, of the Colour of the Terreſtrial Matter in which the 
are lodged. Not one of a Hundred, in any of the Places, but has 


both its Valves conjoin'd. As the Matter of the Strata they are 


lodg'd in is various: fo likewiſe is that included in the Shells. Some 
are found filled with a Stoney Earth: Others with a ſofter Sort of 
Limeſtone : Others with a Bluiſh hard Ragg- tone: And others with 


the ſame Matter as uſually compoles the lron-colour'd Marcaſite. 


Some have Spar within them, either wholly filling up their Cavity, 
or adhering thinly to the Infide of the Shell. Some few are found 
empty. Tis not unuſual to meet with Shells of this Sort ſtrangely 

diſtorted. 
58. The ſame Sort of Stones that are found inveſted with theſe 
Shells, are often found naked, or without the Shelly Covering. And 
C I 11 38 
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as the Inſide of the Shells is ſtriated, ſo likewiſe is the Surface of 
theſe Stones. On each Side of the Beak in ſome of them, is a nar- 
row Sinus; which was probably formed by Two Tooth- like Pro- 
minencies, Part of the Hinges of the Shell, that hinder'd the intru- 
ded Matter from coming cloſely together in thoſe I wo Places. The 
Pedunculites, Nitidus, Oxyrrynchus Aſtrapenſis Lh. N. 675. is a Stone 
of this Sort, of a Reddiſh Colour, cover'd here and there with a 
ſmall Fragment of the inner Part of its Shelly Mould ; which is of 
a gliſtering Silver-like Colour. 
59. There are particularly Two Varieties, as to Figure, of this 
Sort of Shell. Some are bulky ones of a rounder Shape, the Mar- 
gin of whoſe Valves is leſs unequal, of which Variety we meet with I 
many without any of the common ones amongſt them, particularly in 
Sulgrave Field: Others of a much flatter Shape, which are uſually 
found together with the common ones. Theſe 1 wo that I here call 
Varieties, may perhaps be each a diſtinct Species; but I cannot fo 
ſurely warrant them for ſuch, as I can the enſuing : pee 
7. 7. E 2. (2.) That whoſe middle Part is much farther extended, and having 
higher and ſharper Ridges. Its Circumference almoſt Three Inches. 


"This Species J have met with in Desborough Stone-pit. | 
T.3.Fyz. (3) A ſmaller Species with only a ſingle Ridge running down the 
Middle of the Lacuna of the peaked Valve; whereas all the reſt of 
them have Two, Three, or more. This alſo we find at Desborough ; 
but 'tis extremely rare. 1 
T.7.F.4 (4) T hat of a broader Shape, and of a more circular Margin, having 
deeper Striæ, and a broad tranſverſe Sinus underneath the peaked Beak, 
By the Sinus alone it is diſtinguiſhable from all the other Species. I 
found it in a Stone-pit nigh Burton. . 
7.7.F.5, (5.) T hat of a longer Shape, with ſmall Striæ, and the Margin ſcarce 
at all ſmuated. J found it at Rance. Moſt, if not all, of theſe Conchæ 
Anomiæ are of that Kind of Shell-Fiſh by Writers called Pelagiæ; as 
having naturally their Abode at Main-Sea, and which therefore are 
ſeldom or never flung up upon the Shores by Tides or Storms. 
6o. And theſe are all the Sorts of Foſſil Bivalves 1 have met with in 
this County, that are perfect enough to be deſcribd. I have by me 
Pieces of others that ſeem to be of different Species from the fore 
going; But as they are imperfect, I ſhall paſs them all by; except 
only one found in Gravel at Oxendon, which 1s ſo remarkable it well 7 
deſerves to be deſcrib'd. By the Subſtance, and Outfide, it ſeems to 
be of the Oyſter- Rind; but with a Head about Two Inches broad, 
and flattiſh. The Inſide of which Head is fluted or chanel d, for about 
Vid. Z. „ the Length of an Inch, in the Specimen I have by me.“ The Ridges 
F. 6. that paſs between each Chanel, being Eight or Nine in Number, are 
flat, a little hollow'd along the middle of them, and at that End 
towards the Cavity of the Shel] obſervably notched. This chanel d 
Head exhibits the manner of the Articulation of this Sort of Shell; 
there being in all likelihood the like Chaneling in the oppoſite Valve. 
So that I am willing to call this Shell, Ofireum Polyginglymon, not 
knowing 
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knowing a fitter Name, and it appearing to me to be a Genus per- 


fealy new; tho I have ſeen a Sea-ſhell, in the very Ingenious 


8 


Mr. Stone ſtreet's Collection of Sea-ſhells, from the Iſland Timor in the 


Eaft-Indies, with the like Articulation; Only the Chanelling is muck 
ſhorter. In the ſame Gentleman's Collection of Foſſils; I have ſeen a 
more entire Shell of the above-mention' Species which was found in 


Dueynton Stone-pits in Buckinghamſhire : as alſo Stones, from the 


fame Place, moulded in the Cavity of this Shell, and repreſenting 


the whole Form of it; the Headsof which are dented, as entering 
into the Notehes of the Ridges deſcrib'd above. Dr. Liſter has fi- 
gur'd the Stone form'd in this Shell in the Appendix to the Third 
Book of his Hiſt. Conchyl. intitled De Conchylus, Tab. 77. 
Which is all I have to obſerve of the Fil Shells of the Bivalve 
Kind, having added this one Note, That all the ſeveral Sorts of Bi- 
valves, or at leaſt the broader Sorts of them generally lye flat-ways, 
or with their flat Sides in the ſame Poſition with that of the Stratum 


| wherein they are lodged. The Poſition of the Turbinated Shells is 


more uncertain. | 


61. I am now to givean Account of the T urbinated Shells: and of 
the Stones of the like wreath'd or Turbinated Figure. Theſe are u- 
ſually diſtributed into Two Claſſes. In the Firſt we comprize all 


thoſe that are ſpirally turn'd, and of a longer Shape; the Wreaths 


running one higher than another. In the Second, thoſe that are ſpi- 


rally turn'd, and of a flat depreſſed Shape. In theſe the ſmaller End 


of the wreathed Shell or Stone, is always in the Center. "Thoſe of 
the Firſt Claſhs may be ſubdivided into, 

(i.) The Nerita- xind. For theſe I know no Engliſh Name. The 
Clavicula of this Kind of Shell, 1 mean its Spiral Convolutions, are 
very little exerted. The Ending of the ſmalleſt Wreath is uſually 
flat. Theſe have but a few Wreaths, ſeldom more than Two. 


(2.) The Snail, or Perewinkle-kind, Theſe have a round or 
roundiſh Aperture: and are much of the Shape of the common Land 
Snail-ſhells. The Clavicula in theſe is ſomewhat more exerted than 


in the former. 


(3-) The Buccing or Whilks. The Clavicle or Convolution in 
theſe 1s ſtill longer and more pointed. The Aperture of 'em is ſome- 
what longer than in the former, and does not join with the Head of 
the Shell directly; there being a ſmall Sinus between the Lip, and the 
oppolite Part of the Shell. 

(4.) The Trumpet-ſhells. By which Name I diſtinguiſh thoſe Shells 
which are much longer in Proportion to their Thickneſs, and more 
gradually taper'd than any of the foregoing. Ot the Sea-ſhells of 
this Shape, thoſe which have a rounder Appearance, and no Sinus, 
are referr'd by Dr. Lifter to the Cochlee, being call'd by him, 
Cochleæ clavicula productiſſum4 : The others which have a Sinus at the 
Head of the Shell, are reckon'd among the Buccina. But the Mouths 
of theſe Foſſil Shells being ſeldom entire, I could not diftinguiſh em 
fo nicely, and have therefore placed them all under this Head. 


(5.) The 
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5 The Trochi. Theſe are nearer the Figure of a Cone than any 


of them. From a broader and flatter Baſe they are taper'd to a Point, 
with Wreaths in moſt of them lying flatter and cloſer to each other 
than in any of the former. ” 

(6.) The Cylindracee. Theſe are of an Oblong Shape, with a long 
and narrow Mouth. The 1wirls in theſe are but a little exerted, an 
appear only at one End. 

62. Of the Foſſil Shells of the Nerita- Rind, we have here no more 
than only a ſingle Species; which is found in Plenty in Stone-Pits 
vigh 7 ezceſler, and frequently in Desborough Gravel-Pit. They 
agree in Figure, and in the Number of their Spiral Convolutions, 
with theNerita vlg Lift. Trac. Animal. Angl. p. 164. and are of the 
Size of the ſmaller ones of that Species ; ſo that I conclude they are 
all of the ſame Species and Origin *. We find them fill'd with a Stoney 
Matter. "Theſe are the NVerititæ Lb. Lith. Brit. N. 3166. 

63. Of the Snail ar Perewinkle-Kind J have met with the Four fol- 


lowing Species; Of which the two former are of a more compact 


and depreſſed Figure, with the Clavicula leſs exerted: the two latter 
have a longer Shape, and a more exerted Clavicle. 5 
(1.) T hut of a depreſſed Shape exhibiting Three ſmooth Wreaths. The 
Circumference an Inch and half. It has a hollow Sinus in the middle 
of its Baſis ; in that, as allo in Shape, agreeing with the Cochlea Ter- 


reſtr. figura compreſo Liſt. Tract. Animal. Avgl. p. 125. The Colour 


of it Yellowiſh. Tis found. flPd with Stone in feveral of our Stone- 


Pits, We find a Cochlites in Desborough Gravel-Pit that was formed 


in a Shell of this Sort : But the Shell is quite gone, even out of the 


Intervals of the Wreaths of the Cochlita; which are therefore not 


contiguaus as in the Cochlea. And amongſt other Marks, by this of 
not contiguous Wreaths, the Turbinated Stones of whatſoever Kin 


7. 7: F. 9. 


are for the moſt part diſtinguiſhable externally from the Shells where- 


in they were moulded. pn) 


* q 


(254) 1 be Cochlea compreſſa umbilicata clavellata. Thus I name an ele- 
gant Species which has utually four Wreaths, each of them beſet with 
a ſingle Row of Pointed Protuberances agreeing with the former in 


Size, and in having a round Hole in the Middle of its Baſe. This 


alſo is found Wd with Stone, and is not unfrequent in the hard Clay 


Th F. 10. 


of an old Stone-pit at Clipſton. Both this and the former have an 
exactly round Aperture. ED | 
64. (3-) A Species of a longer Shape, with a more exerted Clavicle, 
havrg Five Wreaths : aud alternately ridg d and furrow'd. The Rid ges 
and Furrows. run according to the Duct of the Wreaths. Each of 
the Ridges is ſtudded or purl'd. The Aperture not fo exactly round 


as is that of the former. The biggeſt are about an Inch an half in 


Length. We find it in the fame Place with thoſe N. 2. fahr. and 


fill'd up as they are with Stone: or elfe with Clay that had ſo much 


Stoney Matter intermix'd with it, as ferved to harden it. In Mar- 
ſioa Field, not far from that Stone-pit, we meet with a fine wreath'd 
Cochlea, that ſeems to have been moulded in this Sort of Shell. Nay, 


there 
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there are Pieces of this very Sort of Shell ſtill in being upon ſome of 
them. The ſmaller Cochlitæ, I am now ſpeaking of, are in Figure 
not much unlike the Cochlea T urbinata Fab. Column. and are the Tro- 
chite Turbinatiores Lh. Lith. Brit: p. 409. = 

In a Gravel-pit on the 1 Side of Desborough, there are Shells 
that ſeem to be of this Third Species. They are ſtriated as theſe are, 
and about the ſame Size, but are not ſtudded, and have not fo ſharp 


a Point; which is probably owing to their being lodged in a laxer 


Matter, viz. in Gravel. They are found fill'd with an harden'd 
Arenaceous Subſtance. There's enclos'd a ſmall Aſteria in that Are- 
naceous Matter, in the Mouth of one of them in my Collection. 
(4.) A ſmaller and more taper Species of the Frve Wreath'd ones: 
with a very ſmooth Surface : and of a Yellowiſh Colour. They are 
found together with the laſt mention'd Shells, in the Gravel at Desbo- 
rough: And are fill d as thoſe are. The Trochites levis T urbinatee aper- 
tri ſeſſili Lh. N. 390. is an 1mperfe& Specimen of thele. 
65. The Stones that owe their Shape to Shells of the Cochlea-kind, 
we call Cochlite. 5 
Of theſe I have out of Desborough Gravel- pit, a very ſmall 2 5. E. 12. 
one with a large Aperture: A Clavicula not much more exerted than = wy 
is that of the Nerite : and with Three Wreaths. The Firſt or out- Cee 
moſt whereof is at leaſt twice as broad as the other Two. Beſides 
this of a leſs exerted Clavicula, we have Two Sorts of Cochlitæ that 


T. 7: HEI. 


owe their Shape to Pereuinkles with more exerted Wreaths : But to 


what particular Sorts of them, I am yet to learn. 
One, the Cochlites levis vulgatior Lh. N. 325. Some of which 27. E x5; 


are Two Inches long, others not an Inch. They have uſually The Se- 
cond Spe- 


Cles. 


conſiderably beyond the reſt. I have found them in the White Stone- 
pits at Thingdon, and elſewhere. In the ſame Stone-pits is found 
another Species with a more exerted Clavicle, and with Wreaths not 
ſo unequal as are thoſe of the former“. Theſe alſo have Four vid. 7: 7. 
Wreaths. Out of Desborough Gravel I have Two Samples of a Coch- E. 


; „ Oo, . "4 ; „„ Ine Third 
lites, which is perhaps a Variety of this laſt; it agreeing with it, in en 2 


the Number and Faſhion of the Wreaths ; but tis much ſmaller. = Cocblire. | 


66, The Buccinites albidus altioribus faſciis circundatus Lh. N. 338. r 7. EF if. 
which is found, as that Author tells us, in the Stone-pits nigh Tou 


ceſter, is a ſmall Buccinum or Whilk-ſbell, filled with a Stoney Matter. 


It has Five Spire or Wreaths : a long and ſharp beak'd Aperture: and 
is ſomewhat more than an Inch in Length, And this is the only 
Species of the Buccinum or Whilk-kind, 1 have met with here. 
67. The Fourth Article of the Turbinated Shells of the Firſt Claſs, 
conliſts of thoſe by me called T rumpet-ſbells. Theſe are as follows: 
(1.) That of Nine or Ten Wreaths: about Two Inches long. 7.7. E 16. 
That part of the Shell between theWreaths is flat: And it has a ſhort- 
beak'd A perture. It is found fill'd up, as the others are with Stone; 
and particularly in a Stone-pit in the Nether Field at Finſbed. In the 
fame Stone- pits I have found this Sort of Shell worn down to its very 
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Newel or Axis. So ] beg leave to call that inner part, about which 
the ſeveral Wreaths of the Turbinated Shells are turn d. This was 
done in all probability when the Shells lay expos'd upon the Shores, 
before their Removal to Land. For upon the Sva- ſpores J have fre- 
quently met with Whuk-ſhells, and others of the Turbinated Kind, 
ſo much broken and worn away by means of the Tides, that nothin 

of them remains but their Axes ; the Axis holding out the longeſt, 
as it is the inmoſt and moſt defended part of the Shell, and perhaps 


of the ſtrongeſt and firmeſt Make. The Turbinitæ Trochlea interior 


Zh. N. 381. is the Newel or Axis of one of the ſmaller Shells of 
this Sort. Tis very frequently met with in the Gravel-pit at Peſho- 
rough. The Turbinites Cinereus medius ſpirarum interurdimiir depreſſis Th. 
N. 354. which that Author had from Prpwell, is a wreathed Stone 
originally moulded in a Shell of this Sort, in one of the ſmaller Size. 

68. (2.) A Species of Five or Six Wreaths, of a ſhorter and leſs 
ſlender Make, The Intervalls betwixt the Wreaths are depreſs'd. 1 
have only a ſingle Sample of this Shell. Its Cavity is fil'd with Stone: 
and the Shell it ſelf diſguis'd by Spar intruded into its Pores. 


1.7. E 18. (3) One of the ſame Number of Wreaths that are flatter than the 


former, and that have narrower Intervalls, I mean the depreſs'd Spa- 

ces betwixt Wreath and Wreath. In the Slendernefſs of its Shape, 

and in the Faſhion of its Baſe and Aperture, it agrees with that 
are; but for the moſt part decuy d and broken. Rt 

(a.) One of Seven Wreaths, a ſborter and flenderer Species than either 

” of the T wo former. Tis not unlike the Buccinites levis Lift. Anim, 


N. 1. fusr. This is found at Pipwell, with Stone in it as the reſt 


\ Angl. Tit. 15. We find it in a Stone-pit at Burton. The T urbinites 
noe U breviuſculus exalbidhs ſpoliatus Lh. N. 361. is I think the Stoney Nu. 


claus of one of the Turbinated Shells of this Species. In ſome of 


theſe Stones, in the Intervalls of their Wreaths, there ſtill remains 


ſome part of their Shell) Mould: In others it is quite worn off and 
gone even out of thoſe Irftervalls; fo that the Intervalls appear, as 
if they had been cut down into the Stone. n 


„ 5 .) A Species of Six Wreaths very elegantly ſtriated, abeording to the 
Duc 


of us Wreaths. In Length an Inch, the Circumference of its 
Baſe the ſame. *Tis very like the Buccinum Striatum Salpinx, Fab. 


Column. only ſmaller. They are pretty numerous in the Gravel digg'd 


up in Hye Common. Seldom àny thing enclos'd in their Cavity but 
(b.) A, Six-roredth'd Species ſomewhat ſtenderer and ſhorter than that 

N. 5. with eminent Mreuths and depreſſed Intervalls. The Wreaths 
in this are ſmooth, or not ſtriate. Tis found in the Gravel-pit at 
De borong hñ and in the Stone- pits in ſome Places. This is the Tur bi- 
mtes fuſillatus, N. 365. Lb. Lith. Brit. Ren 

(7) 7 rumpet-ſbell generally ſomewhat larger than the former with 
plane or ſcurce at all eminent Wreaths. The Turbinites Complanatus 
Lh. N. 353. we find it in moſt of the Whiter Freeſtone Pits, and in 
the Shelly Gravel at Desborough. 25 e 
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=; 8.) That of Seven Wreaths, each clegantly niched or indented aecord-T. 7. F.24- 


ing to the Length of the Spell. The ordinary Length of it } of an 
Inch. This is a ſomewhat thicker and ſhorter Shell than the Sixth 
and Seventh; but is found in the ſame Stone-pits, and in the ſame 
Circumſtances with them. There are mighty Numbers of them in 
that Gravel-pit at Desborough. Indeed the Gravel, as 'tis called, is 
compos'd almoſt wholly of theſe and other ſmall Sea-ſhells. The 
T urbinalus, e Lapidicinis Runcianis in Northamptoma, Lh. Lith, Br. N. 


371. ſeems to be a ſmall one of this Species. 
(9) A longer and ſlenderer Species (than that N. 8.) of Seven 


rounder Wreaths, each of them ſtriated according to the [Length of the 7.7. F-24. 


Shell. Shells of this Species I have found enclos'd in the Body of a 
Peble, that has Spar incorporated with it, in Crick Gravel-pits. The 
Cavity of the Shells is full of the ſame Sort of Matter. I have alſo 
found them together with a great Company of Tubuli marini immersd 


too in a Peble, in Oxendon Field. 


(10) T be ſmalleſt Turben, with Seven ſtriated Wreaths, and ver 
taper. is fo ſtriated as the Salpinx of Columna. We find it in the 
Stone-pits nigh Wakerly. _ Sal 
69. We as frequently meet with certain Turbinated Stones, that 
owe their Figure to Shells of this Fourth Claſs, as we do with the 
Shells of thoſe Sorts that gave Form to them: Not only with ſeveral 
little Turbinated Stones without any inveſtient Shell, that took their 
Form from ſome of the immediately above-deſcribed Shells, but 


with many others that have plainly been formed in ſome other un- 


deſcribed Shells of this Claſs; tho they are ſeldom or never found 
enclos'd therein. Tis with theſe Lurbinated Stones, as it is with 
all the other Stones that have taken their Figure from Shells, they 
are of the ſame regular and Specthck Shape, as are the Shells that 
form'd them. Thoſe that belong to this Fourth Claſs, and are not 
already mention'd, are recounted here as follows : | 

(1.) The Zarbmites Levis maximus Lh. N. 339. The Buccinites 
Liſt. Tit. 14. p. 216. Animal. Angl. This is found in the Stone- 
pits nigh Caſtar; but that very rarely and ſeldom entire. 

(25 4 Stone of this Kind of Sie or Seven Wreaths. That part 
which anſwers to the: Shell betwixt the Wreaths has Three very 
mall Ridges, running ſpirally the Length of the Stone. The 
whole Stone about an Inch and half in Length. In the Stone-pit at 
Samford St. Martin's they occur very frequently. Theſe are com- 
pos'd of a calcarious Spar. 1 

(3.) A ſmall Stone of Nine or Ten Wreaths, a narrower and a 


< 


broader one alternately. Its Wreaths are rather more round and 


tumid than are thoſe of the Stones of the Second Species. The 


Intervalls are deeply excavated in ſo much that the Wreaths do 
not touch each other. The Length about half an Inch. In that, 
and in its Slenderneſs like the wreathed Stone mentioned in N. 4. ſupr. 
| found it lodg'd in the looſe Freeſtone at Welden. 

70. We are row-come to the Troch:, And of theſe alſo we meet 


with ſundry Sorts. 4243 


J T7. F. * 
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ſtriated according to the Duct of its Wreaths. One of the middle 
Striæ in each Wreath is o bſervably higher and thicker than are thoſe 
on the Sides of it. "Tis a pretty thick Shell : and is found filld with 
a Stoney Matter; particularly in digging into the Sand- Pits at Ox- 

endon. e 
2. 5. E 2. (2. ) One of I bree Wreaths, finely ſtriated according to the Dudl of 
its Wreaths, An Inch in Length, that is, from the Point to the Baſe: 
At its Baſe Three Inches in Circumference. I have only a fingle 
Sample of this, and that ſomewhat worn and imperfect, and filled 
with Stone. So can only ſay it ſeems to have been alſo tranſverſely 
ſtriated. 11 e eee 
2. 5 E28. (3:) A Trochus of Four Wreaths finely ſtriated in a Spiral Manner as 
the former are. The Length an Inch and half : the Circumference 


Two. Each of its Wreaths riſe up into a ſharp Ridge. I found it in 


a Stone-Pit at Burton. Its Cavity fill'd up with Limeſtone. 
7.7. E29. (4.) That of Four Wreaths beſet with Prickles ; in the ſame man- 
her as is the Cochlea of the Second Species ſupr. The broad Wreath 
that conſtitures the Baſe, which for a Shell of this Kind is conſidera- 
bly larger than the reſt of the Wreaths, is both circularly and tranſ- 
verſely ſtriated. The Studs ſtand upon the Ridges, or the raiſed 
Lines of the Wreaths. This Shell is of the Trochus Shape, but in all 
other Regards agrees with the Cochlea above- named: and is found in 
the ſame Place, wiz, in the Clay thrown out of the old Stone - Pit in 
Clpſion-Common. i STR: Tt TE eT "111: oh 
7.7.F.z0. (5.) The ſmaller ſpirally ſiriated Trochus, with obſcure tranſverſe 
Strie, and with low Studs. This alſo in Figure approaches the Cocbleæ: 
and has not near ſo flat a Baſe as the Two firſt deſcribed Trochi. It 


+ 


ſeems to haye beenStriated and Echinated in much the ſame Manner 


as are thoſe of N.4. ſupr. But the greateſt part of theſe with us have 
only ſmall, if any Remains of ſuch tranverſe Striæ, and of ſuch a 
Set of Studs, as are conſpicuous in the former. We find it in the 
Gravel at Desborough. \ 8 WET 


2.7. F zi. (E.) The ſmaller circularly ſtriated Trochus with wider or more di- 


* 


ſtant Striæ than are thoſe of the laſt : withoat any tranſverſe Striæ: and 


with a ſharp Point. This Shell is ſometimes found empty in the Deſ- 
Borough Gravel. From the ſame Place we have, n 


2.7. F. 32. (7. ) The Trochus Heteroſtrophus, 1. e. having the Turn, or Conu- 


lution of it quite contrary to that of the generality of other Shells. It 
has Three Wreaths, and appears to be naturally ſmooth. 
(S.) The Trochus Albidus, &c.- Lift. Anim. Angl. p. 166. Tit. 14- 
This Shell is common in many Parts of the Eaſtern Shores of this 
Iſland. And I have ſometimes met with the very ſame Sort of Shell, 
enclos'd, together with other Marine Bodies, in a Shattery Stone in 
the Stone-Pits nigh Cliff: as alto in the Gravel at Desborough. 
9) The Trochus Sirus crebras, &c. Lift. Tit. 15. Ibid. So I call 
that Body by Mr. Lhwyd entitled Trochi Striati Lift. ſimulachrum 


e 


Lich. nter, Foſſile x. It agrees exactly with that Trochus of Dr. Lifter in Size, in 
* Shape, 
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Shape, in 'the Number of its Wreaths, in every Particular, unleſs 
theſe Two, viz. I hoſe we now find upon the Shores are uſually of a 
bluiſh Brown , theſe of a darker or dirtier Hue : thoſe are lightly 


ſtriated, and theſe are ſmooth ; which are inconfiderable Variations, 


and ſuch as may be eafily accounted for. The Trochus N. 8. ſupr. 


has a ſharper Apex than this has. Shells of this Sort in pretty great 
Number are found bury'd in Clay in Places of Digging in Cl:pſton 
Field; as alſo in Gravel at Crick and Desborough. Theſe laſt are ge- 


nerally of a ſmaller Size. 


(10.) A ſmall, ſmooth, and ſomewhat compreſſed Trochus of Three T.8. F. t. 


alſo are found lodged in Desborough Gravel: 
(11. ) A ſmall elegant Trochus of Five Wreaths, indented in the ſame 


Wreaths: The TrochutelJus compreſſus hiatulus Lh. N. 414. Theſe. 


Manner as is the Trumpet-ſbell N. 8. ſupr. And is not to be diſtin- 7:8: F. 2. 


guiſh'd from it, but by its ſhorter Form: by the Figure of its Baſe 


which is flat, as are the reſt of the Trochi: and by that of its Aper- 
ture, which is rounder and not fo much produced. We find it at 
Desborough together with that Shell N. 8. &c. 


To theſe I ſhall add a Trochites, that ſeems to have been moulded 
in a Trochus of the Eighth Species ſupr. and is found together with 
it. It has Four Wreaths: an erected Shape: and is about half an 
Inch in Circumference at the Baſe. Its Wreaths are of ſo round a 


Shape that it looks like a ſmall Worm thus regularly convoluted. 
71. Of the Cylindracee, the Shells of the laſt Diviſion of this Firſt 


Claſs, we have only theſe Three Species. 


(1.) 4 Cylindrad Shell with a Four-wreath'd Clavicle, ſcarce at all 7, 5; 1, 


exerted. So that the convoluted End is almoſt plane and flat, being 
of that Kind of Shells entitled Olindro- Pyramidales, by Dr. Lifter in 


his Hiſtor. Conchyl. The Size that of a Barley-Corn, or near it. 


'Tis the Cchleæ turbinatœ exiguæ imago foſſilis Lh. N. 419. 

(2. ) The larger Cylmdroid oth a more produced Clavicle. This Shell 
is almoſt as long again as is the former. I was found by Mr. Lbwyd 
at Tovceſter: and is the Cochlites Cylindroides, &c. N. 422. of that 
Author in his Lithoph. Brit. 


(3.) The ſmaller Cylindroid, with a more exerted Clavicle. This has 7.8. E. 4 


only Three Wreaths. We find it in the Desborough Gravel with the 
Firſt, Theſe Three Sorts we generally find fill'd up with Stone. 


Upon this laſt Mr. Lhwyd has conferr'd the Name of Cochlites Olin- 


droides Plagioftomus, Lith. Brit. N. 424. 

72. Proceed we now to the Turbinated Shells and Stones of the 
Second Claſs, that is, thoſe that are ſpirally turn'd, and of a flat de- 
preſſed Shape. Theſe are of Two Kinds: In the Firſt, the ſmaller 
Convolutions do not appear externally, being ſwallow'd up, as it 
were, by the largeit, that is, the outmoſt Wreath. Theſe are called 
Nautili or Sailers. In the Second, the whole Number of Wreaths 
appear plainly: And the Shell is generally of a more depreſſed Shape. 
To thele I ſhall aſſign the Name of Conchæ Ammoniz, and to the 
Stones form'd in them of Ammonitæ; which Names are given by Na- 


LII turaliſts, 
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vhich are uſually ſeen upon the Heads of the Images of Jupiter 


3 „% —— 


* 


turaliſts, as in ſome manner they reſemble thoſe wreathed Horns 
Ammon. Moſt of theſe of both Kinds, I now ſpeak of the Foffil 
ones, have their Cavitity divided into ſundry Cells or Apartments, 
by means of tranſverſe ſhe/ly Partitions, as in the Sea Namilus : And 
have theſe Partitions placed at certain ſhort Diſtances one from ano- 
ther, as in that. The Fofhl Nautili, and fo for the Ammoniæ with 
us, are always found filled with a Stoney or other like Matter. The 
Shells of this Second Sort that are found enclofing and covering a 


Stoney Matter: as alſo the Stones originally formed in them, that 


are now found diſclos d and uncover'd, are generally called in Eng- 
land Snake-ſtores and Serpentine Stones; becauſe in the Faſhion of 
their Wreath-work they ſomewhat reſemble a folded Snake. To 
many of the Stones thus formed there adhere ſome Remains of the 
Shell that form'd them; eſpecially in the Intervals of the Striæ, and 
in the Central Part of them; theſe, as being leſs prominent, being 
leſs expos d to Injury. But with us, tis not very uſual to meet with 
any of the Ammoniæ entire. Some of them have quite diſappear'd; 
excepting only their Shelly Partitions, by Authors uſually called Dia- 
phragms, which lying enclos'd, and as it were, wedged in Stone, 


have been generally well preſerv'd from thoſe External Injuries that 
deſtroy'd the Exteriour Part: and fo the Stone is left bare. 


73. Of the Nautilus- ind I have but one, which was found in Clipſton 
Stone-pit, It has the Smoothneſs and Shape of the common Varie- 


gated Nautilus of the Sea; but is not ſo large. The Diaphragms in 


this Species are plane, in like manner as are thoſe of the common 


*Y1d. T. 8. 


Nautilus, not at all jagg'd or engrail'd, as in moſt, if not all, the 
Ammonia. Of Nautilite, that is, Stones forin'd in the Cavities of 
Nautili, the Shell being gone, I have alſo one ſingle Species which 
was form'd in a Nautilus of a different Kind from that above- menti- 
oned. I call it the Striated Nautilites *. The Striæ proceeding fingle 
from the Central Part of the Stone, ſoon after divide into Two 


Branches, which are continu'd to the like Branches, proceeding from 


the Striæ on the oppoſite Part of the Stone. There is a Hole on each 


Side of the Central Part of this Shell, but fo ſmall that none of the 


T. 8. F. 6. 


inward Convolutions appear. ä 

74. Of the Conchæ Ammoniæ, and Ammonitæ, we have ſeveral 
Sorts. They are as follows. 3 . 

(I.) The greater and thicker Ammonia of Four VV. reaths, with 
tranſverſe waved Striæ, that do not extend the whole Breadth of the 
outer Wreath. Along the Middle of the Back of the outmoſt Wreath, 
there runs a Creſt or a ſharp Ridge, which in ſome has a pretty deep, 
but narrow Chanel running all along on each Side of it: In others 
none or only a very ſhallow one. Both the Ridge and the Chanel 
appear as plainly, if not more plainly, on the Back of the outmoſt 
Wreath of the Ammonites of this Sort, as of the Ammonia : And of 
the inner Wreaths, when the outmoſt has been broken off from them, 
as of the outmoſt. The largeſt in my Collection is Thirteen Inches in 

eli ee, * Circum- 
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Circumference : The ſmalleſt ſcarce Six. This Sort of Shell is 
found filled, as are many of the Foſſil Bivalves, with various Sorts 
of Matter. The Shell, by a Part of one of its Wreaths that I had 
out of Clay at Boughton, appears to be naturally White. It conſiſts 
of the ſame proper and peculiar Sort of Matter, as do other Sea-ſhells 
And in this Sample is not at all diſguis'd by Sparry or other Mineral 
Matter intruded into its Pores. The Cells or Boxes that are form'd 
by the foreſaid Shelly Partitions or Diaphragms, are generally found 
fll'd up with Stone; the Partitions being naturally perforated, as are 
thoſe in the common Nautilus of the Sea, and the Stoney Matter 
having paſs'd theſe Holes into the Cells. The Stoney Matter by 
3 means of [thoſe Partitions, became concreted in ſundry diſtinct Par- 
cels. Andaccordingly, the Ammonitæ including Stone, are ſometimes 
found divided and parted into ſundry Pieces of a regular Figure, that 
we uſually call the Fonts of the Stone; Which are only Stones that 
E have been moulded in the Cells that are made by the Partitions; 
F whoſe Form they exactly repreſent: or elſe the Stones thus formed, 
witha ſhelly Partition or Diaphragm ſtill adhering to one or both Ends 
of them. Theſe Bodies for the moſt part break more eafily there 
where the Diaphragms are, than in any other Part. The Diaphragms 
of the Ammoniæ of this and the other Sorts, entire and unbroken, 
appear of an elegant Figure; the Edges of them being regularly 
jagg d or engrail'd ; in not unlike manner in ſome of them, as is an 
Oaken Leaf. And ſo likewiſe for the Stones that have taken the 
lmpreſſes of them. Mr. Lhund by the Title of Nautilites Rhombel- 
latus Subcraſſus major *,, deſigns either this Sort of Shell encloſing . Lich Briten 
S.tone: or the bare Stone without the Shell in which it was formed. N. 246. 
| Dr. Liſter the ſame by his Ammonis Cornu Spird in ambitu emmente, f Animal. 
&c. + Next to tlus I ſhall place an Ammonia of Three Wreaths with 5 P-255- 

tranſverſe waved Striæ that extend very near the whole Breadth of every 

Wreath; it appearing to have been form'd in a Species of Ammoniæ 

very nigh of Kin to that above. Beſides the diſtinguiſhing Marks that 

are intimated in the Title of it, its outmoit Wreath is thicker than is 
that of the Ammonites originally formed in the Ammonia of the Firſt 

Sort. And it is not ſo large a Stone; being ſcarce at moſt Five Inches 

in Circumference. In other Regards it agrees with it. Tis found 

in Parts inveſted with the Shell that form'd it: But I cou'd never yet 

meet with the Shell entire. We find it in the Stone-pits at Clp/tor 

5 at Byfield. Tis the Nautilites Rhombellatus Subcraſſus minor Ih. 

245, | — . 

75. (2.) The thinner or more depreſſed Ammonia of three Wreaths, T.s, . y. 
with tranſverſe undulated Striæ that are lower, and cloſer ſet. It alſo 
ditters fromthe Ammonia N. I. ſup.in that the Central Part of it is ſome- 

what hollower or more coin preis'd. It has a ſharp Ridge running along 

the Back of it, but not in a Gutter, or Channel, as uſually in that. 

'Tis of various Sizes. The larger ones about [ hree Inches in Dia- 

meter: the ſmaller ſcarce one. We find it fill'd with Stone in Clip- 

ſoz and Byfield Stone-pits , in the Sides of Ditches in Eltinton 


Grounds, 
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Grounds, and elſewhere: as alſo the Stone originally moulded in it, 
in part or wholly uncover'd. The Nautilites compreſſus umbilicatus 
Ke. Lb. N. 250, agrees with this Sort: As does alſo his Ammonites 
diſcoides minimus &c. N. 265, which he makes a diſtinct Species, 


with the ſmaller ones of this. 
3 76. (3.) T he largeſt Three-wreath'd depreſs'd Ammonia wth tran. 
pPoexſe undulated, low, cloſe Striæ, with a bollower Center, and a creſted 
Bac; whoſe outmoſt Wreaths very broad, in compariſon with that 
of the inner ones. I is found in Glipſton Pit, fill'd up with the ſame 
Stoney Matter as conſtitutes the coarſer Rediſn Ragg: with Frag- 
ments of other Sea-ſhells and of the Tubuli marini vermiculares af> 
fixed to the outſide of it. In the like Circumſtances, in Bugbrooft 
Stone-Pit. Tis found in Clay at Winwiek, in the Bank of the little 
Rill. Mr. Lhwyd entitles it Nautilites compreſſior undulatus maximus 
Lith. Br. N. 257. The Nautilites ucuminatus ſive Diſcoides &c. N. 261. 
which he had out of Clay digg d up in Boughton Gardens, is I think 
an imperfect Specimen of this Species, which varies much in Mag- 

anode}: = . i V'! 8 
77. To this I may fitly ſubjoin an Ammonites of Three or Fout 
Wreaths, that has the general Form of the Ammonia N. 3. ſupr. 

but by the middle or interiour Part of its ſhelly Mould, which ſtill 
remains in ſome of them, ſeems to have been moulded in an Ammo- 

nia with ſtrait Striæ. Not only the greateſt part of the Shell, but 

of the Impreſſes of it, is worn oft and gone from moſt of them. 

Yet in theſe as in the reſt of them, the Diaphragms remain. In one of 

| theſe that I had out of Arthimgworth Field, appear very curiouſly 
wrought Diaphragms and Joints ; the Fomts, that is, the Stones in 
the Cells or Intervalls of the Diaphragms being form'd in like manner : 
dãs thoſe are. There are 13 or 14 of the Diaphragms, and the ſame | 
*ThisStone, Number of the Joints in the Length of Three Inches and half * 


for the admi- 


rably regular The Stone conſiſts of difterent Sorts of Matter, in different Parts of 
2 IC; The inner Part of ordinary Stoney Matter intermix'd with Spar: 


cauidto be The middle Part, which is that that exhibits the Joints, of Spar: 
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=" The outmoſt Part, or that which was formed in and near the Mouth 
of the Shell, of the ſame Matter that uſually conſtitutes the Iron- 
colour'd Marcaſite. This Part which extends about Four Inches from 

the Mouth inwards, has not the leaſt Sign or Footſteps of Diaphragms: 

And in all likelyhood the Shell of that Sort that gave Form to it, is 

not divided by Diaphragms in this, as it is in its interiour Part. I 

the rather think this, becauſe the Cavity of the common Nautili that 

we ha ve from Sea, is without Dia phragms for a pretty way inward 

from the Mouth of the Shell. And 'tis probably a like Caſe as to 
all other Ammoniæ of whatever Kind. In that Part of the Stone 
deſcribed above, are encloſed Two or Three little Shells of the 
In all theſe Three Sorts of Ammoniæ, the Striæ terminate at the 

Ridge on the Back of the outmoſt Wreath. | 
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78. (4.) The Froe-wreath'd Ammonia, with pretty high ſtrait Striæ J. 8. F.10. 
paſſing over the Back or Rim of it. Theſe Striæ run ſingle till they 
come near to the Back of the Shell, where each divide into Two: 
And in the Middle of the Back join with the like Striæ running from 
the oppoſite Side. The Central Part of it is not much hollow'd : 
the Back of it is not creſted: its Wreaths of rounder Shape than are 
thoſe of the Three laſt. Tis found from Eight or Nine to Two 
Inches in Circumference. The few Shells that occur of this Sort 
have their Cavity fill'd, as have generglly the reſt, with Stone which 
is of the ſame Size and Shape, as 1s that of the Cavity. We much 
more frequently meet with the Stones originally moulded, as appears 
by the Size and Shape of them, in this Sort of Shell, and now un- 
cover'd, than we do with the Shells encloſing the like Stones. They 
occur in the Stone-pits, ſometimes included in the Stone, at Bugbrook, 
E Clipfton, and elſewhere : in the Gravel, and in the Clay at Oxendon, 
and other Places. One of this Sort, with ſome Remainder of the 
© Shell upon it, was found Forty Yards within the Ground, in a Pit 
| funk in Expectation of Coals at T brup-mandevill. Twas lodg'd at 
that Depth in Clay; as the Ingenious Mr. Torke, who himſelf found 
itt there, has inform'd me. This of all the Ammoniæ is the moſt 
common and obvious. 
79. (5.) The Five-wreath'd double ſtriated Ammonia , beſet with a . 9. Ef. 
Row of ſhort Studs upon each Side of its Back. It is not unfre- 
quently found with us in digging into Clay at Oxendon, and there- 
abouts, and appears by 1ts Prominencies to be a different Sort of 
Ammonia from that above-mentioned ; there being no Footſteps of 
any ſuch Spikes in that. Beſides, it is too thick, the outmoſt Wreath 
- eſpecially: and too much depreſſed in the Central Part, to be an 
Ammonia of the Fourth Species; however nearly it agrees with it 
in other Particulars. 2 
80. (6.) The Four-wreath'd ſlightly flriated Ammonia. The Siri 7. 
are finer than in any of the other Ammoniæ. Beſides the longer Striæ 
that encompaſs the outmoſt Wreath, there are uſually ſhorter ones in 
the Intervals of theſe, that only croſs over the Back of the Wreath. 
3 Its Wreaths are of the rounder Shape. The outmoſt as it approa- 
| Ches the Aperture, becomes much, yet gradually, diſtended. The 
* Diameter of the Shell about Three Inches. We find it including a 
| Stone of the ſame Shape with it ; but uſually imperfe&. 
5 81. (J.) A flriated Ammonia of the flatter Shape, with a high ſharp J. 9. F. 3. 
denticulated Creſt upon the Back of it. The Striæ as they approach 
EZ the Ridge, bend towards the thinner Ending of the Shell. The Dia- 
meter about Three Inches. There ſeems to be ſomething very fingu- 
lar in the Shape of its interiour or middle Part: but what that is I 
cannot deſcribe diſtinctly by reaſon of the Imperfection of my Exem- 
plar of it. I found it on the Bank of a Pond at Oxendon encloſing a 
Kaggſtone- like Matter with a mixture of Spar. 
$2. Some other Sorts of Ammonie we have had here, as appears by 
the Figure of the Ammonite I am now about to deſcribe. Ihe Am- 
Mmm monitæ 


3 
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monitæ not yet deſerib'd, and that appear to have been form d in Ame 
monie of different Species from any of the foregoing, are theſe : 


tranſverſe Strice ſomewhat "thinly placid. It ſeems to be the Ammon 


7.9. E . Hve- ur cut h Ammonites of a flatter Shape, with ſtrait 


Cornu Liſt. Tit. 4. P. 208. TraQt. Anim. Angl. The Back of the 


outmoſt Wreath is form'd into an Edge, to which the Striæ reach, 
but do not croſs it. The inner Ends of each of the Striæ, in the flit“ 
er Samples of it are knob'd : there are alſo the like little Studs up- 
on each of the Striæ at the oppoſite End of them, on the Edge of 
the Rim. Tis uſually about Two Inches over. I have from Tel- 
ve rxtoſt out of blue Clay a fair and entire one of this Species that has 
a Splendency like that of Metals, particularly Braſs. The like we 
find in Clay, at Bra) brock, and at Mar ſton-truſſel. „ 
2.9. F.g. 83. (2.) A Four-wreath'd Ammonites les flat, and more thinly ſtria- 
ted, than is the former: with ſtrait Striæ or Ridges that terminate each 
in a little Knob upon the Edge of the Rim: with a pretty broad Rim: 
and a Cet drawn along it, betwixt the two Rows of Knobs. The 
Diameter about an Inch and half. We find it in Clay at Marſton- 
truſſol, and elſewhere. oo Ns when 
T.9.F.6. (4.) A ſmall and t hin Ammonites whoſe Rim is ridg'd with tranſverſe 
Ridges deſcending on each fide of it in depreſs d and undulated Striæ. "Tis 
_ =». found-at Telvertoft. The Central Part of it, in thoſe I have ſeen, is 
hid by a Stoney. Matter adhering infeparably to it. 
7.9. F.q. gps, AI bree-wreath'd Ammonites of rounder Wreaths tranſverſely 
ſtriated with low waved Strie that terminate each in a little Knob upon 
the Edges of a narrow Back or Rim: and with a ſhallow Chanel drawn 
along the middle of the Back. It was found at Clapton. 


- 


T.9.F.8, (5.) The Ammontes mocliolaris: a Species ſomewhat of the Shape 
of the Nave of a Wheel, on that account call'd modiolaris. It is ſtria- 
ted croſs the Back in much the ſame manner as is the Fourth Amn. 
mona ſupr. The Central Part in this is much hollower than in any of + 
the foregoing. The Circumference about Eight Inches. The Dig, 
phragms of the Shell that form'd this Sort of Stone do till remain 
and appear with their Edges upon the Surface of feveral of the Stones. © 


o 


1 


In ſome of them, the Intervals betwixt the Diaphragms are fill'd in 
part only by a Stoney or Sparry Matter. One J have met with that 
had its Diaphragm lind with a cryftalliz'd Spar: the Intervals be- 
twixt them empty. We find them, tho but very rarely, in Oxendon 


Gravel-Pits. A confiderable part of one fide of the Inveſtient Shell _ | i 


of this Sort of Ammonites J once found affix d to the Waxen Pein of 
Dr. Grew. . . | a a 
I. 9. E. (6.) An Ammonites reſembling the former, but of a flatter Shape. 
_ This is ſtriated as is the Fifth, but the &i are much higher and 
ſharper. We find it in the Stone-Pits nigh Gunwade Ferry, Al in 
the Gravel-Pits at Badhy. The Central Cav ity on each fide this Spe- 
ies is fo generally fill'd with a Stoney Matter, that I never yet. could 
+ -* diſcover the Convolutions. This is the Nautilites modiolgti accedens 


of NM Lbund. Lith. Br. N. 293. 
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( T he Studded Ammonites Modiolaris. There are on each fide 7: 9. K. 10. 
of this Stone Two Rows of 7 uberculg or Studs. From each Stud of 
the exteriour of which Rows on both fides there run two Striæ croſ- 
ſing the Back of the Stone. It was found nigh owceſter, and is pre- 
ſerved in Dr. Woodward's very Curious and Compleat Collection of 
Foſlils. 

(8.) A ſmall ſmooth Ammonites of abort Two Wreaths. 1 have ſeen 7.9. E 1. 
no more than one of this, and that not pertect ; that Part of it that 

was ſorm'd in the Aperture of the Shel] being gone. By what re— 
mains of the Stone the Mouth of the Shell appeirs to be round, 
large, and diſtended. The Termination of the Convolution ſhews 
one of the Diaphragms very elegantly. | 
| $4. Befides theſe more entire Ammonitæ, I have met with ſingle 
Wreaths, and Arches of others, that are not referable to any of the 
above-deſcribed Species. If I may judge of the whole Ammonite 
by thete Fragments ot them, there are no tewer than Five or Six Sorts 
to be deſcribed hereafter, when we light of more perfect Samples of 
them. By theſe Pieces they appear to difter as much from cach 
other as they do from the foregoing. One of theſe Pieces which was 
found in Oxendon Field is fo large that I cannot but think the whole 
Ammoutes, and fo for the Ammonia that form'd it, was at leaſt a Foot 
Diameter. Which yet is much thort of the Size of an Ammonites digg'd 
up in the Right Honourable the Lord Hatton's Gardens at Kirby; 
| which, as the late Lord Hatton told me, was as large as the ſmaller 
Wheel of a Coach. In Mr. Ray's Travels, p. 115. tis obſerv'd 
that there are Cornua Ammonis or Serpent-Stones to be found at Brix- 
worth in Northamptonſhire, and nigh Daventry ; but this is ſo far from 
being peculiar to thoſe Places, or rare, that we really meet with one 
or other of the Species in all Parts of the County. I have found 
them in great Number in ſome Places here; particularly in a Stone- 
it at Chpſton, and in one at Norton: no fewer than three or four di- 
{tinct Species in the Stone-Pit at Chpſton. Thoſe embody'd in the Strata 
of Stone do generally lyeflatways in it. 3 
85. The Namilite terſi Articuli, Northamptomenſibus Grubſtones 
dict! L. N. 305. are ſmooth Arches of ſome Sort of Ammonia, 
moſt probably that of the Fourth Species ſupr. and have been brought 
me from Marſton-truſſel, where they were gather d, by the Name of 
Grub. ſtoneß. | 
The Articuli Felino capiti Melitenſium ſimiles Lh.N.304. which are 
found, as that Author obſerves, at the ſame Place, belong not to the 
Cats that Mr. Lhwyd has placed them in, as I ſhall ſhew hereafter. 
Ihe Nauttite cujuſdam minoris proplaſma, mention'd by the ſame 
Author under N. 306. as a Stone found in Northamptonſbire, is only 
the Impreſs of the Outſide of a Concha Ammona, upon a Stone that 
was formerly affixd to it. I have by me a great Variety of Pebles, 
Pyrite, and other Stones that bear very fair Impreſſions of the Out- 
lies of ſeveral Sorts of 4Ammonie, Some of them I broke off from 
the Shells, whoſe Effigies they have taken: Others J found apart in 
the Fields and Gravel-pits. 86. From 


* 


FP 


86. From the Sea-ſhells that are regularly Wreath'd or Turbinated, 
] proceed to the Tubuli marini vermiculares, many of which are 
Wreath'd, but not regularly; both the Faſhion and Number of their 
Convolutions being various and inconſtant. The Wreathed Sorts of 
the Tubuli Vermiculares are ſmall, hollow, Pipe- like Shells, that in 
Bigneſs: in External Form: and in the Inconſtancy of their Con- 
volutions, do reſemble Worms; but in Subſtance do not differ from 
other Sea-ſhells. Whenſoever they are regularly convoluted, ttis 
accidental. The ſeveral Sorts of them are as follows. 
I 10. Fr. (i.) T hat of the largeſt Size, about as thick as the little Finger; 
agreeing with the Siphunculus Scaber, &c. Lb. N. 1201. Only this 
of ours is generally ſmooth. For the moſt part it advances gradually 
from a ſlenderer to a thicker Ending: and is found filled with Stone. 
It occurs ſometimes in the Stone-pits: ſometimes in thoſe of Gravel, 
as at Oxendon: more frequently in the Clayey Fields, at Oxendon, 
Telvertoft, and the reſt of them. Tis often found adhering to the 
Foſſil Shells, particularly thoſe of the Oyſter-kind. The Cylmdric 
Tubuli that are found together with it in ſome Places, by their Guiſe 
and Thickneſs, appear to be only Fragments of this very Sort of 
Tubulus ; tho? this indeed is ordinarily found bending either more or 
leſs in every Part of it. ES i 
(2.) T hat of a middle Size: The Vermicularia glomerata, 1214. 
Lb. With us it is uſually found wound up, as it were, into a Clue or 
Ball lying looſe in Gravel, as at Arthingworth and 7 burnby : ſeldom 
affix d to Sea-ſhells. The largeſt of the Balls about the Size of a 
Walnut with its Rind upon it. By the Bigneſs of theſe, one may 
well ſuſpect they conſiſt of more than a fingle T ubulus. Sometimes. 
we find it 1mmers'd in Stone. In the Shelly Gravel at Desborough 
we meet with this Sort, or a Variety of it, in fingle Curles. 
3.) A Specres of the ſmalleſt Size, ſcarce ever thicker than a Crow- 
quill, not twirF'd ſo much as are the Two former: The Vermicularia 
minus tortilis denſe. ſtiputa Lh. N. 1213. "Tis not fo frequent as are 
the foregoing. I have found it in a Stone-pit Weſt of Wercktonin pretty 
great Plenty: Sometimes in Gravel. The ſame Sort of Tubuli are 
found afhix'd to Oyſter-ſbels, and others that are ſtranded by the Tides 


upon the Sea-ſhores in Lincolnſhire. 


87. Beſides theſe, we meet with Three Sorts of Tubules of ſtrait- 
cr Shape. 

(1 ) T he common Quadrangular T ubule : the T ubularia Quadrangula 
Lb. N. 1228. Some of this Sort are perfectly ſtrait : moſt of them 
a little bent: few or none above an Inch in Length. They are near 
as thick as that of the Second Species ſupra, when the Angles are worn 
off: of a like Thickneſs from one End to the other. The Angles 
are ſomewhat prominent: the Sides depreſs'd : The Cavity or Bore is 

round. The Cavity, commonly filld, as is that of the reſt of them, 
with Stone. Some of them are ſmooth : others annularly wrinkled. 
We find them in our Gravel-Pits, and oft-times in the Fields at Oxen- 
don and elſewhere: for the moſt part immers'd, a mighty number of 


them 
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them all together, in the ſame Stone; and this ſometimes in compa- 
ny of various Sorts of Sea-ſbells, of Aſteriæ, and I bunder-ſftones. 
The Poſition of them in the Stones is uncertain. The Ends of them, 
and nothing elſe, appear upon the Surface of ſome of the Stones: 
Upon others the whole Tubules in mexxo relievo; and that as thick as 
they can well lie: And upon others they appear in both theſe Po- 
ess, ot ed 0 
( 2. ) The Pentagonal Tabule: The Tubularia pentagona; ſive ad 
Aſteriam paulatim accedens N. 1234. Lb This agrees with the laſt 
in Size, in Length, and all other Properties but the Figure. I never 
found them but in Desborough Gravel-pit, and in .Marſton-truſſel 
Field; where they generally lye looſe, or not enclos'd in Stone. 
(3.) T he lindrie Tubule: The Tubularia teres Lh. 1221. This 
in Figure, which 1s long arid round, 1s apparently different from the 
Two former, but in all other Regards they agree; excepting this, 
that theſe are uſually ſomewhat tapering. They lye e de. ſcat- 
ter d in a Brook nigh Marſton: but aggregated and included in Stone 
in ſome of the Gravel-pits. This with us is a far more rare Sort 
than the Second: And the Second than the Firſt of the FrazterT ubules. 
Io theſe] may add the Pertuſilla tetragona, N. 1235. Lb. found 
with us at Maron, which as that Author has entitl'd it, ſhou'd be 
a diſtin&t Species; but by its Figure, Subſtance, and Bore, it ap- 
pears to be the Head of a 7 ubule of the Firſt Sort ſupr. I have met 
with no more than Two of theſe, one now in Mr. Lhwyd's Colle- 
Alon, which was found at Marton amongſt the A8teriz: Another 
in the Gravel-pit at Oxendon. N „ 


88. I have now made an End of deſcribing the Foſſil Shells of the 
Bivalve and Turbinated Kinds. There are ſome other Shells that do 
not properly come under either of theſe Denominations; and parti- 
cularly thoſe of Echini Marini, or Sea-Urchins, The moſt diſtin- 
2wihing Marks of theſe Echini are their Spikes or Prickles: and their 
Softneſs or Tenderneſs; which is ſuch that ſome Authors have pla- 
ced them to the Shells of the CruSZaceous Kind, thoſe of Lob ters, 
and the reſt. Shells of Echiui are found very frequently lodged in 
Chalk in the Counties affording that Earth. In this County where 
no Chalk is, they are far leſs frequent. Yet we meet with them 
tometimes in the upper Strata, ſeldom or never at any great Depth; 
as they often are in the Beds of Chalk. Theſe, when they are found 
hil'd with Stoney, Flinty, or the like Matter, are by ſome Authors enti- 
tled Echinte : as are alſo the Stones and other like Bodies that were 
moulded in their Cavities, when deſpoil'd of their inveſtient Shells. 
The latter, to which the Name of Echinite more properly 
belongs „with us occur more frequently than the former; at leaſt 
upon theSurface in our Fields. Stones that owe their Form to Shells 
of other Kinds, or thoſe eſpecially of a hardier Conſtitution, are not 
unfrequantly found upon the Surface ſtill cover'd with their reſpective 
Shells: Thoſe that owe their Form to the Echini, to them in par- 
ticular, which we call Pileati, Galeati, and Cordati, ſeldom or never 

| nn 21 ITH 3 are, 
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are, by Reaſon of the mbre than ordinary Tenderneſs of thoſe Sorts 
of Shells. ee 10! 7 92, 10 uy” 
89. The Shells of Eehinr, of whatſoever Sort, are all of very 
regular and elegant Figures. The various Sorts of the Foſſil ones 
with us may be ranged according to the following Scheme. 


CU Ct | 
Fwith Five Rows of Papillæ running 
| 8 0 from the Center of the Top, to the 
4 RL | with a /agte Aperture Aperture. This is called by Naturaliſts 
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having notre or ſcarce diſcetnible Papille: 
with Five double Lines proceeding 
from the Center of the upper Surface 
of the Shell. The Baſis of theſe is 
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bling the Shape of 
Ja Heart, as figur d 
on Carels. CO R- 
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90. Thie Firſt Claſs is of the Hebini, with a ſingle Orifice in the 
Center of the Baſis, As to the Shells bf the Firſt Subdiviſion of this 
Firſt Claſs, the Eebin Ovaric , tho theſe found at Land have gene- 
rally a Hole at the Top, as well as the Bottom yet thoſe found 
at Sea in the Natural, State have no Hole at the Top: 
But that Patt of the Shell which is the Middle of the Top, 
is fo eafily fepirable from the reſt, that a Hole is often found even 
in the dead Shells that lie expos'd, upon the Shores. Theſe Shell 
are ſet with Pupillæ diſpos d in rallel Rows reaching from the Aper- 
tute in the Baſe, ro the Center at the Top. Tae larger Papilliæ are 
in the Middle part of the Rows ; from thence they are gradually 
ſmaller to the Ends of them. I call thoſe curious round Eminencies 
to which the Spikes are faſten'd, the Papillæ of the Shell, becauſe in 


their 
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their Form, and in being ſurrounded with a ſmall Circle or Areola, 
they reſemble the Nipples in Human Paps. Of this Firſt Claſs we 
meet with Four Sorts in much the ſame State and Cireumſtances, as 

are the reſt of the Foſſil Shells. They are as follows. . _ 

91. G.) The Echinus Ovarius of the flatteſt or moſt depreſs d Shape, 5 
with the ſmalteſt Papille, Tis uſually adorn'd with juſt Ten Equi- © ** 
diſtant double Rows of them. 'To meaſure them by the Rim, the 
Circumference of ſome is Three Inches and half: of others ſcarcely 

Two. We find them, tho' but ſeldom, in the Stone-pits nigh Pip- 
wel, Finſhed, and Wakerly, either in the Rubbiſh, or elſe enclos'd in 
that Sort of Freeſtone which conſiſts of great Numbers of ſmall Or- 
bicular Bodies: and alſo fill'd with it. Theſe have all loft their 
Spikes. ä . . 
. 2.) One of a leſs depreſſed Shape: and with bigger Papille. The 7; 10. E;. 
Shells of this Sort are adorn'd with Five Equidiſtant double Rows 
of larger Papillæ, and as many of very ſmall ones, alternately. We find 
them in the Stone-pits at Helmdon, Cold. Higham, Werkton, and elſe- 
where: uſually filled with a Stoney Matter intermixed with Earth, 
or with Spar, or both: lodg'd in a Siratam of Stoney Earth, in 
Company of the ſmaller Sorts of Oyſter-ſhells. Tis far more rare 
to find them enclos'd in the Strata of Stone. Yet at Helmdon J once 
met with them in great Number in the upper Part of one of the upper 
Strata of the Quarry Stone. So cloſe they lay to each other, as to cover 
the Surface of the Stratum almoſt wholly. The lower Part of them 
was faſten'd in the Stone: their Poſtures moſtly on one or other of 
their depreſſed Sides. Some of theſe had their Spikesabout them ſtill ; 
not actually join'd to the Papillæ, but within a very little of it; the 
thicker End of the Spike, or that wherein is the Cavity that admits 
the Papilla, pointing towards its proper Papa, and being only ſunk 
about the Breadth of a Hair or TWO below it. The fame Sort of 
Spekes I ſaw lying here and there diſperſedly in the Superficial Part 
of the ſame Stratum, at a greater Diſtance from the Shells“. Spikes $4.1 + 10. 
of this Sort occur not uncommonly in ſeveral other of our Stone-pits, E. a. 
there eſpecially where we find the Echinus of this Second Sort, which Which | 


is that they originally belong'd to. The Shelly Gravel at Desborough e 
affords them in Plenty: and alſo Fragments of the faid Echinz. At this Sort. 
the Head or thicker End of the Spike, is à Circular Cavity that fits 

exactly with one or other of the Papille of the Shell. A little above 

that, the Spike is encompaſs d, as it were, with a Ring: The reſt of 

it is ſmooth, ſlender, and tapering, much about the Length and 

Shape of à ſmall Pin. As the Papillæ are not all of a like Bigneſe, fo 
neither are the Spikes. The Second Hiſtricites of Dr. Plot“: The * Net, Hitt 
Echinites orbiculatus' laticlavius minor Lb. Lith. Brit. N. 930. are the Ch. J.. fa. 
Shells of this Sort of Echinus filbd with Stone. The Fibalaris minor 

of the ſame Author; N. 945. if Þ may judge by his Specimen of it 

from Burton Field; which is quite deſpoil'd of its Papulle, and worn 

ſmooth, is an Echinita of the very fame Sort. And indeed his Echini- 

tes Fibularins major N. 944 From a Stone-pit nigh Tr” in this 

a | | ounty, | 
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County, which is plſo the Shell of an Echinus filbd with Stone, 
to me appears to be only a larger Sample of the foreſaid Echinites la- 


ticlavits minur. on, | 
92. (3) A Species withT en equidiſtant Rows of large Papillæ. In one 
of theſe Shells that | have now by me, ſeveral of thoſe Bodies by 
Mr. Lhwyd call'd Echinodontes, and thought by him to-be the T eeth 
of Echin: * ſtand out of the Orifice in the Baſis. Mr. Lhwyd in- 
forms me that ſome of the Echini we now find at Sea, have Six Teeth 
which ſtand in Pairs. We ſeldom find the Pairs entire; but the fin- 
ele Teeth often; particularly in Desborough Gravel-Pit. They are 
firait, Triangular, and one of their Three Sides is hollow'd the 
Length of it. Tho Mr. Lhwyd found but' Three Pair of Teeth in 
the Echini he examin'd ; yet in this of mine there appear Four Pair 
and were probably Five, there being a Place vacant for another Pair. 
In the ſame Gravel at Desborough we find the Bidentula Lh. N. 1089. 
a little forked and notched Body belonging alſo to Shells of this Kind, 
and naturally placed at the Roots of their Teeth. The Reader will 
ſee the Shape of the Single Teeth in T. 10. F. 6. Of this notched 
little Body in T. 10. F. 7. The Muſtricula Lh. 1105. from that 
Gravel-Pit at Desborough, a Body ſo called as reſembling the Laſt of 
a very ſmall Se; tho placed by that Author among the Echini, as 
if it had been of Kin to them in Subſtance and Origine, is really no 
other than a Stoney Matter accidentally thus form'd : and has indeed 
no nearer a Relation to the Echini, than the common Limeſtone Pe- 
bles have. This is likewiſe the Caſe of a ſmall roundiſh Foſhl : the 
Orbiculus Lh. 1103. from the fame Place. The Matter of it is the 
ſame as is that of the Muſtricula. And it does not at all appear that 
it owed its Form to any Shelly Mould. i : 
93. (4) The Echinus Quarws of a ſtill higher or more elevated Form, ap- 
proaching nearer to that of an Orb, and having larger Papille than 
the T bird. It ſeems to have Five double Rows of Papillæ: ] ſay ſeems 
to have; for J could never yet light of an entire Sample of it. Its 
Circumference nigh Five Inches. Tis found fill'd with Stone in the 
Store-pitsnigh T owceFer. Thus filld it is the Echimtes orbiculatus 
laticlavius medius Lh. N. 916. Mr. Lhwyd's Sample of it from Tou- 
ceſter appears preternaturally compreſs d, and bruis d. Single Pa- 
pillæ, as alſo larger Fragments of this Echinus, I have often found in 
the Gravel at Desborougb. Sometimes we ſee the Form of one or 
more of its Papillæ very fairly 1mpreſs'd upon Flint. Of this I have 
'T'wo Samples out of Oxendon Field. Tis not very unuſual to have 
other Shells, ſmall Scallope Shells for Inſtance, adhering to the Sides 
of this and the other Sorts of Echinz recited aboye. mee myeyþ5} 
4. In the Rubbiſh of the old Stone- pit at Clip Hen, I once found 
a Papilla too large to have belong'd to any of the aboye-deſcrib'd 
Hchbini. With its Areola it was no leſs than Two Inches in Circum- 
ference: And ſeems to have been a. F ragment of the Shell of the 
Ecbinita ( or rather Echinus) Laticlavius maximus Lh. N. qi. We 
more frequently meet with the Spikes of the Echin. Laticlav. mas. than 
188 | | we 
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we do with the Papillæ, or any other part of it, in caſe the Radiolus 
Cucumerinus Lh. N. 1002. is indeed the Spike of this Sort of Echi- 
nus, as he affirms it is. As it bears ſome Reſemblance of a Cucum- 
ber in its Shape, the Diſtinction of Cucumerinus is apply'd to it by 
that Author. Tis ridg'd and furrow'd alternately the whole Length, 
unleſs juſt at the Head or Bottom, which 1s ſhaped like that of the 
Spikes already deſcribd. The Ridges of it are purled with little 
Knots, diſpos'd in the Quincunx Order, as Dr. Plot has obſerved ; in 
whom the Reader may find a farther Account, and an exact Draught, of 
this Body, under the Name of the Oxfordſhire Lapis Fudaicus x. Ours + we. Ef. 
are generally the ſmaller ones of this Sort. We find them in theGravel- , 1 
pit at Desborough : and in ſome of the Freeſtone Quarries. Generally I 

{ay, for I have out of Oxendon Gravel Pit one, worn ſomewhat ſmooth, 

that's near as large as any of Dr. Plot's: and not much inferiour in 
Bigneſs to the Syrzac ones and thoſe from Paleſtine, which are vulgar- 
ly called Lapides Judaici. In the Gravel at Desborougb we ſometimes 
meet with a Variety of [riangular Teeth, that by their Bigneſs ap- 
pear to have belonged to this Sort of Echinus. The Sides of it are 

beſet with little ſpiked Studs. i: 5.4 

95. The Second Diviſion of the Echini with one Aperture, is that 
of the Piſcoides. Of which ſome have a Sinus running from their 
Center at the Top, to the Margin: Others have none. Of thoſe wth 
a Sinus we have the following Sorts. | __ 

(1.) T hat of the largeſt Size, In theſe there are Five double Rays 
compos'd of Points, or rather of very ſhort tranſverſe Lines, pro- 
ceeding from their Center nigh the Top of the Shell to the Aperture 
in the middle of the Baſis. Upon the Convex Part of the Shell is 
drawn a Sinus or little Chanel from the upper Center to the Margin. - 
The larger Shells of this ſort of Echinus we have had in great nun- 111008 
ber in a Limeſtone-Pit in Halſton Lordſhip. They lay above the Strata 
of Limeſtone in a Bed of Whitiſh Earth with a mixture of ſmall 
uſeleſs Limeſtones. The ſmaller ones are no leſs frequent in the Stone- 
pits at Brackly, Helmdon, Rance, and elſewhere. Jo one of this Sort, 
that I have now by me, there adheres a 7 ubulus /ernucularis. This 
Species of Echini fill'd up with a Stoney Matter, as we uſually find it 
here, is the Echinites Clypeatus Lh. N. 971. the Fehimtes deſcrib'd 
by Dr. Plot, Nat. Hiſt. of Oxfordſhire, Chap. 5. b. 31. 

(2.)..4 leſſer and ſomewhat flatter Sort, diſtinguiſh'd in like man- 70. x 8 

er as the former by two double Rows of Lines. We find it frequent- 

IV; intheStone-pits at Higham, Cbelſton, and elſewhere in that part of 

| the County. This 1 take to be the Fchimtes inter Clypeatum & Cluni- 

cularem ambigens Lb. 987. T | 

(3.) 4 Third Sort of a more rais'd Shape. This Shell including 
Stone, or the Stone form'd in it, is the Ecbinita Clunicularis Lh. Lith. 71. 9 
7. N. 988. I have found it in the Stone-pits nigh Peterboroug hb. 
3 The Place or Situation of it in the Earth 1s obſervable. Tis general- 
B ly found ( and fo likewiſe for the Echini N. 1, & 2, ſupr. ) enclos'd 
= mMavmraumn of Stoney Earth above oe Quarry-Stone, ſeldom in any 
0 0 of 


* * 
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of the Strata of Quarry-Stone, never in thoſe of the fine hard Ragg- 
ſtone that lye at the bottom of fome of thoſe Pits, particularly of 


the Quarries at Rance. In thoſe of the Rance Ragg, in the very 


Subſtance of them, are encloſed great Numbers of thoſe wreathed 
Shells that I have called T rumpet-Shells , of them wrap of the 
heavier Kinds: as alſo ſome Sorts of Bivalves; but no Echini. In 


the many Chimney- jeces J have view'd of that Sort of Stone, 1 


could never diſcover ſo much as one of theſe Echini. But in the upper 


part of theſe Stone-pits, particularly in that Stoney Earth, Ecbini 
are near as frequent and numerous as are the Turbinated Shells in the 


Raggſtone at bottom of them. As the Echini are lighter Shells than 
are thoſe reathed ones: So likewiſe thedtoney Earth in which they are 


lodged, is lighter than the Stone that encloſes the wreathed Shells. 
Both the one and the other agree very nearly with their reſpective 


Strata in Specifick voy 'Tis a hike Caſe as to the Site of the 


Vid. T. 10. 
F. 10. 


Foſſil Oyſter-ſhells. Theſe alſo are Shells of the lighter Kind: and 


are generally found in the upper Strata, ſeldom or never enclos'd in 


Stone; as are frequently the heavier Shells. 
96. Of the Echini with one Aperture, and without any Sinus, we 


have only one Sort; which is of a more razs'd Shape than any of the 
former, and more exactly round. The double Rays in this paſs from 


the Center in the Top, to that in the Bafis, as in the former. The 


Stone-pits at and nigh Peterborough afford us very fair and entire 


Samples of this Sort of Echinus. The largeſt 1 have met with of the 
Sort was found at Barnwell. It 1s Six Inches and half about. The 
uſual Size is Three or Four Inches. The ſmaller ones we find toge- 


ther with the ſmaller Echin of the Firſt Species at Rance and Hig ham. 


Mr. Lhwyd has entitled it, including, as it ordinarily does, a Stoney 
Matter, Echinites Umbonatus in Lithop. Br. N. 981. Of this, and 


the Three laſt deſcribed compreſs'd Sorts of Echini, we never meet 


with any but what are difarm'd of their Spikes or Prickles. Upon 


moſt of them we ſee many very ſmall Eminencies, whereunto their 
Prickles were ty'd: And by the Smallneſs of theſe, it appears that 
their Prickles alſo were very ſmall, and conſequently leſs able to keep 
their ſtanding at the Removal of their Shells to Land. 
97. I now paſs on to the Echm with Tuo Apertures, beginning 
with them that have one Aperture in the Center of the Baſis, the 
other in the Margin. Theſe are call'd Pileati. Of which, as allo 
of the Galeati and Cordati that follow, I think it proper to obſerve 
here 1n general, that tho' in the Counties affording Chalk, particular- 
ly in the Chalk-pits in Kent and Eſſex, the Shells of all theſe Sorts 


are found entire, yet with us the Shells themſelves are ſeldom or never 


found. This premis d, I proceed to deſcribe the Echinite Pileati, of 
which we have Two Sorts. ; Homes 


(1.) T hat of a Conical Shape : The Gap-flone of the Chiltern Coun: 


try. In this, as alſo in the Second, there are Five double Rows. 


of Points deſcending from the Top of the Stone to the Center of q 
N FT 85 . e 
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Baſis, and dividing the Surface of the Stone into Five equal Parts. 
It is found in the Fields in ſeveral Places; but not commonly. 
(2.) T hat of a leſs elevated Shape. In all other Reſpects it agrees 740. Ert. 
with the former. This Sort occurs, tho' but very rarely, in ſome of 
our Fields. 2 : 

98. The Ecbinites diſtinguiſh'd by the Name of Galeatus, becauſe 
it is faſhion'd ſomewhat like a Helmet, is form'd in a Shell that has 
Two Apertures, one in the very Margin, the other near the Margin 
in the oppoſite Side. The Stones of this Sort that are in my Colle- 
tion, which I have out of Welford, Eaſt-Haddon, Oxendon and Bow- 
don Fields, are mere Flints, either Black ones, or of the Whiter Co- 
lour. They are radiated with Five double Rays, that deſcend from a 
Center at Top of the Stone, and are continu'd to its Baſis; where they 
meet in that Aperture near the Margin; which is ſo much on one Side, 
that the Rays upon this Account being ſome longer, ſome ſhorter,and 
croſſing the Baſis in a much different Manner, make a Figure reſem- 
bling a Flower-de-lis *. There are ſeveral Varieties of theſe Helmet- * Nat Hi, 
ſiones (as they are called) with reſpect of the Faſhion of their Rays. . 
All of them indeed are double Rays: But in ſome they conſiſt, for 
the main, of Annulets including either a ſingle, and that a larger 
Point, or a Pair of ſmaller ones: In others of Points, ſome ſingle, 
others double, without any Annulets. The Points in both are un- 
certainly either hollow or prominent. Nay, every one of theſe Va- 
rieties I have ſometimes obſerved in the Rays of one ſingle Stone. 
They are all more or leſs perfe& Repreſentations of the Marks of 
the Infide of the Shells in which the Flints were caſt. And indeed 
tis impoſſible that the Flinty Matter that enter'd thoſe Shells, a 
Matter that was not truly Homogeneous, being coarſer, as we fee, 
in ſome, and finer in others: And alſo ſubje&, as without Doubt it 

was, to ſeveral Sans, f at the Lime of its being moulded, 
ſhould take the Impreſſes of the Inſide of the Shells with always the 
{ame Exactneſs and Nicety. Theſe Stones are of various Sizes, the 
largeſt in my Collection is Eight Inches in Circumference at the Baſe: 
the ſmalleſt Five. Some have a ſomewhat higher and ſharper: others 
a lower and flatter Top; which yet I take to be all of the tame Species. 
99. The laſt Head of the Second Claſs, is that of the Cordati; 
which in Shape are the neareſt to the common Echinus Spatagus, the 
Marmaids Head, or the Sea-Egg of the Zngliſh. Of the Stones 
form'd in which Kind, we have Two Species. They both agree in 
this, that they are ſomewhat broader at one End than the other: and 
have a Sinus from the Center in the Top of the Stone, to an Aper- 
ture near the Margin of the broader End of the Batis. The other 
Aperture is on the upper Part of the Margin in the narrower End. 
The Sinus above-mentioned has Two Rows of Points running the 
Length of it. Beſides that longer Sus, there are Four ſhorter ones 
proceeding from the ſame Center, the Length of each of which there 
runs a double Row of the like Lines, which are continud beyond 
them to the very Margin, and thence, as appears by the * of 
them 
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them in the fairer Samples, along the Baſis of the Stone, to that 


Aperture near the Margin; where all the Rays are concenter'd, as 
in the Galeated Echinitæ. The Two Species we have here, are, 


(I.) That of a more raiſed Shape. I have only one of this Sort, a 
Flint which was found in the Field at T horp-malſor. 
(2.) That of a ſomewhat flatter Shape: The Ecbinites cordatus ſpo— 
liatus Lh. Lith. Brit. N. 968. A very fair one of this Species was 
found in digging in the Parſonage-Garden at Clay-Coton. N 
100. Beſides the Two Sorts of Syifes deſcrib'd above, that of the 
Second, and that as we ſuppoſe of the Fifth Echinus Ovarius ſupr. 
our Quarries and Gravel-Pits afford us ſome other Sorts that do not 
ſo exactly fit the Papillæ of any of the Foſſil Echini. The Shells they 
originally belong'd to were probably transferr'd to Land at the fame 
Time as were their Spikes, and might be lodged in or near the ſame 
Place; but being thin and tender Shells are ſince periſh'd and Joſt. 
Yet that theſe are Sea-Urchin Spikes, we cannot doubt ; they having 
the plain Marks and Characters of ſuch. Of theſe we have the fol- 


lowing Sorts. 


(1.) The larger ſmooth Urchin Spike : the Aculeus Levis major Lh. 


N. 1049. This is a ſmooth Sort, and the longeſt of them all, bein 
about Three Inches in Length. We find them in the Shelly Gra- 


vel at Desborough, in the Stone-pits at Rance and elſewhere ; but al- 


ways broken. VVV 5 
(2. ) T he compreſſed Urchin-Spike, Lh. N. 1036. This is ridg'd 
and channel d length-ways, as is the Spike we deſcrib'd in 9. 94. 


ſupr. but more ſlightly. This indeed is uſually a leſs Sort of Spike. 


(3. The ſtriated round Urchin-Spike with Purles or ſharp Knobs of a 


bigger Size, and morethinly ſet. In Size it equals the ſmalleſt of the 
Spikes in t. 94. ſupr. In what Regards it differs from it, has been in- 


timated in the Title. My 

(4) The ragged Urchm-Spike : the Radiolus toroſus major Lb. 1044. 
It ſomewhat reſembles a ſmall ragged Staff: And ſeems to be of the 
{ame Species with thoſe found at Malta; which are there called 
Bacoli di S. Paolo. * 1s of a middling Size. All the Four Sorts we 
find in the Gravel at Desborough. The Laſt I have found in Clay in 
Clipſton Stone- pit. m7 Fl 

Both the Spikes and the Shells of the Echini do all agree in Sub- 
ſtance and in fexture. They are all compos'd of brittle polite gli- 
ſtering Plates placed all one way: in the Sprkes obliquely to the Axis 


of the Spike: in the Shells in like manner Edgeways. 


101. Iſhall now give an Account of another Set of regularly ti- 
gur'd Foſſils, the Aſteriæ that we meet with here. By Aſteriæ! 
intend the Columns conſiſting of ſeveral Star- lixe Fonts, as the Entro- 
chi, whereof hereafter, do of round ones: as alto the Single Joints of 
the like Columns. Theſe, tho commonly paſſing by the Name of 
Stones, and diftinguiſhd in particular by the Name of Star-Stones; 
yet are really not Stones, or of Mineral Origine. They differ from 
all the Native Foſſils of what Kind ſoever, both in the Regularity 
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and the Parts of them do. Whereas in the Mineral Foſſils there are 


Joints. This uncommon Sort is ſometimes, tho? very rarely, found 


of Aſteria we find in great Numbers in ſeveral Places; particularly Nr, Hit. 
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of their Form, and in Subſtance. They bear along with them fix'd 
and conſtant Marks of Agreement one with another, and of Diſtin- 
tion from all other Bodies; in like manner as all Sorts of Animals 
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no fix d or conſtant Characters of Agreement or Diſagreement. I 
have placed them next after theShells ot the Eebinus-Rind ; becauſe they 
agree together in Subſtance,as alſo in Texture, and in Specifick Gravity. 
102. Three or Four Specifically different Sorts of Aſteriæ, I have 
met with here. k VVV > 
(I.) The Firſt I ſhall mention, is that with Five obiuſer and ſhorter 
Rays or Angles ; in wluch chiefly it differs from the common Aſteria 
of Dr. Plot; for that has ſharper and longer Rays. The Angles 
are ſo ſhort in this Aſteria, that at a Glance it appears to be rather 
of a round than of a Pentagonal Figure. We as frequently meet 
with ſingle Joints of it, as we do with Columns of thoſe Joints. In 
this, in Variety of Colour, and in moſt other Circumſtances, it agrees 
with the common Sort; amongſt which it is uſually found at Mar Sron- 
truſſel and Telvertoft. - CIV ol DT. 
(2.) The Second, in the Sample deſcribe it by, is but of Five Joints. Tro. Eg. 
It has ſbarper Rays in that agreeing with the common Aſteria; but 
differing from that and the reſt of them in this reſpect, that the 
Middle Joint of it is thicker and more prominent than are the other 


7. 1 0. F. 14. 


at Marſton in Blue Clay, together with the Aſteriæ of a Bluiſh Co- 
lour, of which in 9. 107, inſr.: And is of near the ſame Size and 
Colour with them. . Y 5 7 2 


103. (3. T be common Aﬀeria deſcrib'd by Dr. Plot“. This Sort 750.755, 


of Oxfordſhire 
Ch. 5. $. 19. 


upon Two or Three of the plow'd Lands in Marſton-rruſſel Field, 
betwixt the Town and the little Wood. Upon that calld Bram's- 
Hill Furlong in Crick Field, and in Telvertoft Field nigh a common 
Watering Place for Cattel on the Weſt Side the Town. Hereabouts 
the People call them Peter- ſtones. In theſe, and indeed in moſt other 
Places they are found together with ſeveral Sorts of Sea-ſhells, and 
the Stones reſembling Shells. Tis not unuſual to meet with Afterie 
that have Pieces of Sea-ſhells accreted to their Sides. Upon ſome of 
theſe Pieces being broken off from the Aſteriæ they adhered to, there 
appear the Impreſſions. and Marks of thoſe Afteric. Thoſe we now 


find upon the Surface in Marſton Field, have been plow'd up out of 


a Bed of Clay; wherein, upon ſearching, we may now meet with bj 


| O 


Alſteriæ lying looſe in the Clay: or elſe embody'd in thin Stones that 
are lodg'd diſperſedly in that Stratum. Tis far more rare to find 
them in Gravel than in Clay. Yet out of the Gravel at Oxendon, 1 
have many Afleriæ of this Sort. But theſe of the Gravel-pits are 
uſually much defaced. Some of them are ſo much worn, that one 


may plainly ſee the Manner of the Commiſſure of their Joints ; 
which is Suture-wile. 2 


5 pP I 104. The 
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104. The longeſt of the Colunm- Afterrz, in my Collection, is 
ſomewhat more than an Inch and half in Length. The Number of 
the Joints in Aſteriæ of the ſame Length is uncertain; the Joints in 
ſome of them being thicker than in others: Nay, oftentimes thoſe 
of the ſame Aſteria are of different Thickneſs. But the Number of 
Joints of an Aſteria an Inch in Length, is uſually more than Twenty. 
From Marſton J have one, whoſe each other Joint 1s thicker and 
more prominent than the intermediate ones, 

105. They have not always Five Equidiſtant Rays. Some of the 
Columns are comprels'd. according to the Length of them, and conſe- 
quently their Rays or Angles ftand at unequal Diftances. Frequent- 
Iy one End of the Column is found finely engraved upon the Edges 

of its Rays with an indented Suture: the other is found almoſt 
ſmooth. And fo for the ſingle Joints. Sometimes one End of the 
Aſteria has the uſual Engravement or Hatching : The oppoſite End is 
engraven with Five Equidiſtant Lines or Rays proceeding from a very 
ſmall bollow-pointed Center directly to the Intervalls, betwixt the 
main Rays or Angles of the Aſteria. A Sample of this Variety was 
found in Gravel at Oxendon. Some of theſe e port umns 
may be parted ſo cleverly Joint from Joint with a lucky Blow, that 
on each of the parted Joints there appears the proper Engravement 
C os i, 5 

106. Some have longer Rays or Angles: and others ſhorter ones. 
Of the langer Angles, and ſo. for the ſhorter ones, ſome have ſhar- 
per: and others blunter Pointe. 5 

1. L have one with ſuch ſharp Angles, and ſo deeply chaneld be- 
twixt Angle and Angle, that it much reſembles the Rowel of a Spur. 
Yet even this I take to be of the ſame Species with the common 

FO, Ye Another remarkable Variety of this Third Sort, I received from 
UTelvertaft. One of whoſe Rays is not ſharp pointed, as the other 
Four are, but hraunchd into Tu blunt Angles : And was the Inter- 
vall betwixt theſe Two ſomewhat deeper than it is, it might becall'd 
an Altera of d e 
7:10.F18. 3. At Crick amongſt other Afteriæ, J found one that had only Four 
Rays. *Tisa ſingle Joint of a Quadrilateral Figure, with ſomewhat 
Prominent Angles. I have exhibited an Icon of this uncommon 
Aſteria in Tab. 10. And leave it to the Reader's Choice to call it a 
different Sort or a Variety. It agrees with the common ones in the 
Manner of its Engravement - and is of the ſame Yellowiſh Hue. 
107. The Aſteriæ that we uſually find upon or near the Surface, 
are of a Yellowiſh Clay Colour. Others of the fame Sort, but of 2 
Cinerous or Bluiſh Colour, we find encloſed in Blue Clay; particu- 
larly in digging of Wells at /4arſfton-truſſel ; where they are found 
very well preferved. This Variety, for ſo I call it, ſince I cannot 
diſcover it differs any way from the commoner Sort, except in Co- 
lour, is the Aſteria cinerea mucronatis Radius Lh. N. 1192. As we 


meet with larger and ſmaller ones of the common Yellowiſh, ſo like- 
wile of this Bluiſh Colour. The 
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The ſmall Afterie, nigh as White as Ivory, which we find in the C 
Shelly Gravel at Desborough, in Finſbed; Uford, and other Stone-pits, 
ſometimes embody'd in the Stone, but uſually looſe amongſt the Teal 
or Shatter: The Aſteria minor elumea Lh. N. 1182. is not Specifically 
different from the former, as J verily believe: only varies from them 
in Colour; which in theſe as in the reſt, is agreeable to that of the 
Terreſtrial Matter they are lodged in, and is manifeſtly owing to a 
Tincture of it. Few or none of theſe have the proper Engravements 
of the Aſteria, ſo fair as thoſe in the Clay. The Aſteria is of an 
Alkalious Nature : and upon Ignition is apt to crackle and fly; where- 
in it agrees with the Shelly Bodies. A Drop of Sp. Nitr. fort. in- 
ſtill'd upon an AFerza, a long and brisk Ebullition enſu'd : and a vi- 
ſible Fume aroſe, *I1s erodible by Acids: but does not change at 
all with Alkalies. tart; 
108. Both the larger and ſmaller Aſteriæ have thoſe round-jointed 
Appendicule, by Dr. Lifter entitled the Myers of the Star-ſloze ; be- | 
cauſe ſomewhat of the Shape and Size of a Wyer *. The longeſt I * Phit.TranC. 
ever ſaw of them was enclos'd in a Slab- ſtone that lay on the Side of 7“ 
Lubenbam Brook. It conſiſted of at leaft Sixteen Joints. One End 
of this Appendicula 1s affix d to a Joint of the Aſteria; which Joint 
is uſually ſomewhat broader than the reſt. Their Inſertion is always 
in the Intervalls of the Rays. They lye cloſe to the Sides of thoſe 
Intervalls: or elſe hang off from them obliquely. From each In- 
tervall of the Joint there poceeds an Appendicula: that is, Five Ap- 
pendicule from the Five Intervalls. In the larger Afterie there ſeems 
to have been ſeveral Orders of them: one Order above another at 
equal Diſtances. But upon the Aſteriæ with us, there ſeldom remains 
any more than the Baſis or loweſt Joint of the Wyer-like Appendicula, 
and only the Footſteps of it on ſome of them. That Joint of the 
Appendicula , which iſſues immediately from the AFeria , is the lar- 
geſt: From thence they are gradually ſmaller to the other Extremity. 
The End of each Joint is, as it were, obliquely cut, is ſomewhat 
excavated, and has a ſmall Eminency in the Center of it. We find 
them far more frequently looſe and ſeparate, and in fingle Joints, 
than we do affix'd to the Aſteria, and entire; particularly in the 
Blue Clay at Marſton : as alſo enclos'd in Pieces of common Stone in 
| the Field adjoining, where we meet with the Aſteriæ. 
Hl 109. Tis uſual to meet with Aſteriæ, one of whoſe Ends appears 
| to have been broken off from ſome other Body that was of a Piece 
with the AFﬀeria. I at length obtain'd ſome farther Knowledge of 
tte entire Piece, by a curious Aſteria imparted to me by the Reve- 
rend Mr. Howard of Marſton-rufſel ; which by one End of it till 
actually adheres to a Body in Subſtance agreeing with the Aſteria: 
but not at all in Form ; as appears by the Icon.“ It is jointed indeed: Vid. 710 
but the Figure of the Joints is as different from that of the Joints of F 
the Aſteria, as is the whole. The Body this Aſteria adheres to, is 
only a Fragment of ſome larger Body. The Aſtropodium imbricatum 
bifidum Lb. Lith. Br. N. 1129. found in Marſton Field together 
4; | with 
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G with theYellowiſh Aſterza, is a like Fragment without any AHeria ad- 
hering to it. That Ingenious Author is of Opinion, that all thoſe 

vid Lich. Foſſils he has there called ASropodia, are Arms or Rays of Sea-ſtars x. 

5512, H. But that this of ours is really a Ray, or a Part of a Ray of any Sort 

of Sea-Far, 1 am not yet convinced. By the Sample I have here 
given a Draught of, it appears to be rather a Fragment of a Shell of 
the Echinus-Kind, or very nearly related to it; whereof the Aſteria 
is a Branch. The Rays of all the ſeveral Sorts of Sea-ftars that J 
have viewed, which®re not a few, are comparatively, light, tender, 
and porous Bodies, differing very much from thoſe AF7ropodza in 
Texture; For theſe are ſolid throughout, and conſiſt entirely of 
hard, inflexible, glittering Lamellz put together very cloſely. 
110. (i.) The ASropodrum imbricatum minus Lh. N. 1130. from 
Marſton, is only a ſmaller and more 1mperfe& Sample of his Aﬀre- 
pod. bifid. N. 1129. whereof J have already given an Account. 
(.) The — imbricatum minimum coloris cinerei, 1131. ibid. occurs 
amongſt the Bluiſh 4AHteriæ; whereof in d. 107. ſupr. This is uſu- 
ally found in fingle Joints; which by Miſtake, Mr. Lhwyd has pla- 
eed amongſt the Joints of his Nautilitæ, entitling them Articuli feli- 
no capiti Melitenſium ſimiles t. The Joint inclines to a Square, but is 
ſomewhat broader one way than the other. Two parallel little 
Ridges run along the Middle of it. Almoſt in the Middle of the 
Reverſe Side, there's one or two ſmall peaked Protuberances, which 


+ Lith. Brit. 
N. 304. 


are uſually ſomewhat excavated at Top. | 1 
(3.) The Aſtropodium minimum. Gatuphractatum, ſeu Brachu Stelle 
Marie lzvis Rondel, &c. fragmentum, N. 1132. Lb. Lith. Brit. from 
the ſame Marston, in External Form agrees well enough with the 
Ray of the ſmooth Star of Rondeletius, but is alike firm and ſolid 
throughout: Not hollow within, as that is, neither has it any Marks 
of ever being thus hallo. NE vs 
( 4.) So likewiſe for the ſmall 4fHropodium, to make uſe of Mr. 
Lhwyd's Title, which I have out of DesborougbGravel-pit, reſembling 
a naked Ray of the Stella lutea vulg. This alſo has the Subſtance 
and Solidity of the A eric. It conſiſts of Six or Seven ſmall Joints. 
One Side of it is ſmooth and ſomewhat hollow d: The oppoſite Side 
exhibits Two Angles like thoſe of the Colunn-A4Feria. 
(5. ) In this County we rarely or never meet with the Encrinos of 
Lachmund: The A4Stropodrum multijueum Lh. N. 1106. entire and 
perfect; but often with ſingle Joints of it; as has already been ob- 
Lich Brit. ſerv'd by Mr. Lbwyd ||. The 48Fropodium minus Lh. 1116. is one of 
the Joints of that Eucrinos. The Ingenious Author ſo often cited 
rte upon this Subject, aſſures us!“, that having collated the Body he calls 
Aſiropodium multi jugum with the Ray of the Magellanic Star, he finds 
they agree as exactly with each other, as the Gloſſopetræ do with the 
7 eeth of Fiſhes : That only the Figure of the Joints is ſomewhat 7 
different: That in all other Things they agree. The Trochleare 1 
arcuatum Lh. N. 1200. found at Byfield in this County, J have men- 
tion'd here, becauſe, as Mr. Lbwyd obſerves, it ſomewhat reſentÞes FT 
| the 
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the ſmaller Aſteriæ in Bulk, and in its arched Shape. And this 15 the 


beſt Account I can at preſent give of it. 
111. The Entrocbi as agreeing with the Aſteriæ in Subſtance, and 


being Columns confiſting of Parallel Joints as thoſe do, tho' differing 


in Form, come next to be conſidered. Theſe occur in great Variety 


and Number in the Northern Counties of England. With us they 
are far leſs frequent; and I have therefore the leſs to ſay of them. 
Here in this County I have met with only one or two of the com- 
mon Sorts: and with the Impreſſes of Two others that ſeem to be 
of the more common Kinds of Authors. But befides theſe I have 
met with Two uncommon Sorts, not yet, or but imperfectly deſcrib'd. 


(i.) The Firſt of my undeſcrib'd Sorts is mention d indeed under 2.10. 20. 


the Title of Aſteria Pentapbylloides vimine circundata in Mr. Lhwyd's 


Lithophylacium *: But its Joints being round, not angular, as are + vid Lie. 


thoſe of the Aſteria, it ſhould rather, in my Opinion be placed to $7 


the Entrochi. It has no other Right to the Name of Aſteria than 


this, that at each of the Joints it exhibits the Figure of an Aſteriſm 


much like that of the Asteria; only in this the Rays are meerly Su- 
perficial, whereas in the Acteria they are divided from each other by 
pretty deep Intervalls. In the Spaces betwixt the Rays there are ge- 
nerally Two Rows of ſmal] Prominent Points, or of ſhort rais'd 


Lines ſo diſpos'd as to repreſent the Letter V, with its open Part to 
the Margin of the Entrochus. This elegantly Figur'd Body is ſome- 
times found in the Blue Clay at Marſton. 1 


112. (2.) The Second is an Entrochus of the ſmalleſt Size, not much 


bigger than a ſmall Pin's Head: The Entrochus inſtar Capitelli Aci- 
cule, &c. Northamptomenſium Lh. N. 1159. But notwithſtanding 
its Smallneſs, it 1s really radiated from a Central Hollow in like man- 


ner as are moſt of the common Entrochi: and in all other Regards 


agrees with them. In Oxendon and Braybrook Fields we ſometimes 
meet with ordinary Stoney Nodules that are ſtuck extremely full both 
Inſide and Outſide with this little Entrochus , moſtly in fingle Joints. 
They appear to he ſomewhat depreſſed around the Center of the 
Joint: and to riſe a little higher towards the Edges of it where it 
is jointed. „ - . 

113. (1.) Amongſt thoſe ſmall Entrochi, in the ſame Sort of Peble, 
there now and then occurs a larger one, almoſt an Inch in Circum- 
ference, of the common ſmooth ſided Cylindric Kind, with a Hollow along 


k Bri tann, 


1194. 


the Central Part of it. * Vid. T. ro- 


(2.) An Entrochus of thicker Foints than ordinary for its Bulk, and * 2": 


with a ſolid Center, otherwiſe the ſame with the foregoing, I once 
found, not enclos'd in any Peble, but looſe in the Gravel at Oxendon. 
In ſome Stones as hard as Flint, that I have from the ſame Place, 
there appear Cylndric Cavities wherein this Sort of Entrochus had 
formerly ſtood, as alſo Impreſſes of the Rays of the loweſt Joint of 


tne Entrochus upon the ſolid Stone. 


(3. ) In a Gravel: pit too, nigh Newenbam, I met with a Limeſtone- 


Leble where there had been an Entrocbus, as appears by the Impreſſes 
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on the Sides of a Cavity within the Flint. The Entrochus it ſelf is 
gone, and has left only a Hollow where it lay, and ſome Impreſſions 
of its Form. "Theſe Impreſſions ſhew, that it conſiſted of Joints of 
different Figure and Size ; the Middlemoſt of them being much more 
prominent and rounder, Bead-like , than the reſt, wherein it differs 
from all the former. The like Impreſſions have been obſerv'd in 
Chert- ſtone, at Crick, by the Ingenious Mr. Lyne. 

(4.) Add to thefe the Eutrochus interior ſeu ſpoliatus, &c. Lb. N. 
1136. which indeed is the ſame Sort of Entrochus with the common 
ſmooth-fided Cylmaric ones of the larger Size, but has its outer Coat 
or Cruſt worn off. Thus deſpoil'd it appears with a quite different 
Face from what it did at firſt, being more like to a Pulley-Wheel 
with ſharp Edges, than it is to a Pile of ſuch equally flat little Wheels, 
as are thoſe of the perfect Entrochus. Of theſe J have in Oxendoy 
Field found a great Number enclos'd in one ſingle Stone of that Kind, 
call'd Chert in Derbyſhire, which is almoſt as rare with us as the 
Entrochi are. 3 8 eee ofa 
114. We have here one or Two Sorts of the regularly figur'd Foſſils, 
entitled Volvolæ by Mr. Lhwyd. Theſe are Bodies of Kin to the Entro- 
chi in the Roundneſs of their Shape, and alſo jointed as thoſe are: 
But in theſe, the Commiſſure of the Joints is ſcarcely viſible, neither 

are they radiated from the Center to the Periphery, as the Entrochi are. 
T:10.F2z; Of the Volvala Utriculata Lh. N. 1164. a Species of the Shape 
of a little Bottle, I have only a fingle Specimen, and that withont 
the Mark of an AFeriſmat the Bottom, as there is in that particular 
Sample of it, Mr. Lhwyd has figur'd, which was found together with 
this of mine in the Blue Clay at Mar ſton, that affords the Cinereous 
Aſteriæ. In the ſame Place has been tound the Yolvola Doliata of the 
- Lich. i, ſame Author *, or one not much unlike it. It is ſwelling in the 
N. 1163 Middle, and tapering towards both Ends. The Joints, which in 
this are ſomewhat more conſpicuous, are marked at each End, in the 
ſame manner, as are thoſe of the Av»pendicule of the Aſteria, upon 
which Account it is call'd Appendicula Doliata in Lith. Br. N. 1197. 
but in my Opinion unfitly. e 5 
115, I have now done with all the Aſteriæ, and Entrochi, and the 
Foſſils related to them, excepting only one that I had out of Clay 
at Telvertoft, a Body conſiſting of Three Joints, whereof the Middle 
one is moſt prominent: And having ſuch an Aſteriſm at one End of 
it eſpecially, as has our Firſt Eutrochus; but the Sides of the Body 
88 approach an Oval wherein it is fingular.* The Colour of it is Yellow- 
F. 24. ilh, like that of the Telvertoft Aſteriæ amongſt which it is found. 
116. Having done with the Eebini, and the Parts of them, and 
with the analogous Bodies. I am now in Order of Nature to paſs on to 
the Shells, that are of a ſtill more tender Make than the Echini: and 
that are more properly call'd Cruftaceons, and to the Parts of theſe 
that are found bury'd in the Earth, in like manner as are thoſe and 
the reſt. But of theſe we ſeldom or never meet with any more than 
the Claws, or the like hardier Parts, and with them but VL 
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Of theſe indeed there has never yet occur d to me; in tmySearches here, 
any more than a ſingle Joint of a Crabfiſh Claw, which ih Mr. Lhbwyd's 
Lith. Brit. N. 1252. is entitled Carcinopodium exiguum ant hracinum. 
It was found in a Heap of digg d Gravel in the Pit at Oxendon: But 
whether 'twas originally lodged in the Stratum of Gravel, or in that 
of Clay, which lies above the Gravel there, J am net able to fay; tis 
moſt likely in the latter. Tis of a Coal black Colour? and was found 
full of Stoney Matter. Mil eee eee e 2 e 
117. My next Step is to the Teeth, and other [Bones of | Sea-fiſh 
which are found with us, amongſt other Relicts of the Sea; "Theſe 
are more numerous than are any other of the Foſſil Bones; the Teeib 
of Sea-fiſhes, as of all other Animals, being generally of à more ſolid 
Subſtance than are the reſt of the Bones, and/ ſo more likely to be 
reſerved down to this Time: and there being generally a greater 
Number of theſe than of any one Sort of Bones beſide, in the ſame 
Animal, of whatſoever Kind. The Foffil Teeth are of Three ge- 
neral Kinds with reſpect of their Figure, namely, thoſe of a de er 
and thinner Make, which are uſually called Inciſores ot the Cutters: 
Thoſe that are longer and rounder , which are what we call Eye- 
Teeth : And thoſe that are ſhorter and blunter, which are named 
the Malares or the Grinders. [5-16 f * 5 1 J. a 33 
118, Of the Firſt Sort are all the Gloſſpetre, Bodies ſo called, as 
being commonly found about Rocks, by the Givers of that Name, 
and being ſomewhat of the Shape of the Tongue. For the ſame 
Reaſon they have the Name of Serpents Tongue with the People of 
Malta, in which Iſland they are plentifully found“. Tho' after all . wie. 7 
they are really the Teeth of Sharks, and other Sea-fiſhes. Of theſe 5 _ 
L have met with only Two Sort.... 888 
(.) The Gloſſopetra Zyaenæ piſois dentem veſerent T.h. N. 1286. 
a Tooth reſembling the Tooth of the Zygena, a Sea-fiſh, for which 
I know no Enghſh Name. Tis not quite Half an Inch long. The 
whole Tooth with its Root is almoſt of the Figure of the Letter T. 
We find this Sort in the often mention'd Gravel-pit at Desbo- 
rough ; and in ſome other Places here. Mr. Lbwyd mentions Silveſton 
for one of them . 9885 1 dbb Lock 
(2.) A Tooth, as it ſeems, of ſome Fiſh of the Shark-kind ; and 
particularly that Sort of Tooth, entitled Gracyrrynchus cernums by 
Mr. Lhwyd ||. I fay, s it ſeems, my Samples of it being imperfect, 1 % 
both at the Root and at the Point. I found it at Desborough with N. 1263. 
the former. 3 Td on 
119. Of the Second Sort are thoſe that reſemble a Cock's Spur; 
which are therefore called Pledronarii and Pledronite by Mr Lhwyd 
in Lith. Brit. but to what Sort of Fiſh they belong'd I have not 
found. Of theſe we have only a ſingle Species, viz. the Plectronta 
vulz.. ſeu flriatus Lh. N. 1331. Tis cloſely ſtriated with Hair-like 7.10. Fag. 
Strie according to the Length of it. Its Root is ſomewhat exca- 
rated. We find it at Cooknoe, That Variety of it, as tis call'd by 
Mr. Lbund, N. 1 332. ibid. more elegantly ſtriated, and with a Back 
Pg. | a little 
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; (2.) The Bufonites Orbiculatus ſeu vulgatior Auglicus Lh. N. 1363. 
Theſe are generally of the Shape of an Acorn-Cup, and are hollow 
as that is. They vary much in Size. Some in my Collection are an 
Inch in Circumference at the Root: Others ſcarce half an Inch. As 
alſo in Colour. But the Colonr of them is uſually either Black, or 

a pale Hepatic. Out of the Rubbiſh of a Stone: pit on the Weſt Side 
of Werckton, 1 have one of the pale Liver Colour that has a long 
Furrow, as it were, eaten down into it on the Outfide. In the Fur- 
row it is White. I have met with another Fariety of it here, if it 
may be call'd a Variety, marked with a little Bed or Areola upon 
Vid. T. 0. the more Convex Side.“ This is the Bufonites orbiculatus rugoſus, &c. 
F. 2. Lb. N. 1382. This Second Sort we, uſually find together with the n 
Firſt : As alſo I Rover ly a 5 
(3-) Another Sort of the ſame Shape and Size with the - Or- 
biculatus, ſcarce at all excavated at the Root. Likewiſe theſe are of | 
various Colours. I have Two very curious Samples of them, one 
of a dark Colour elegantly dappled with a pale Yellow edged with | 

White : Another that on the Convex Side has a pale Spot in the 

Center, encompaſſed with a Circle of a darker Colour, which again 

is ſurrounded with another Circle of a paler Colour. All this in the 
Compaſs of a Pin's Head. The Outer or Marginal Part of it, isa 

dark Black, as fine, or finer than the like Colour in the beſt Japan- 

Work. Mr. Ray mentions a Sort of Petrify'd Teetb, as he calls them, 

that are found in Malta, and by the People there call'd Serpents-Eyes: 

eb Ti and that are frequently ſet in Rings. By his Account of them they 
appear to be of this particular Sort of Buſonites. Thoſe with us are 
certainly as valuable, and as fit to be ſet in Rings, as are thoſe of 

Malta. This Variety of Colours in theſe, and ſome other Sorts of 
Buſonitæ, ſeems to be not native, but owing to ſome ſmall Alteration 
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made in the Texture of them, during the Time of their being lodg'd 
in the Earth. Whatever their Colour 1s, they all appear very ſmooth 
and bright, and reflect the Image of an Object preſented to them. 
(a.) A ſmall Sort of Buſonitæ of a more rais'd Shape, found among 
the reſt: and agreeing with them in Colour, and other Circumſtan- 
ces. That the Foſſils which in Authors have the Name of Bufonitæ 
and Toad- ſtones, and have formerly been reputed Gemms and meer 
Stones, are indeed the Teeth of Fiſhes, ſome of them the Molares of 
the Lupus piſcis, Others of other Sort of Fiſhes, is now generally 
agreed upon by the Naturalifts. I ſhall only add, that J have now 
by me a Part of e of the Lupus piſcis, or Sca- Wolf, wherein 
there is one Sort of Tooth that matches with the common Orbicular 
Buſonites in Size, Shape, and Subſtance. | 
121. The Foſſils by Mr. Lhwyd*, entitled Siligquaſtra, becauſe » Lich 87, 
ſome of them in their Shape reſemble the Sliqua, or Pad of a Lu- 
ſine, or of ſome other Sort of Pulſe, or rather a fingle Shell of 
thole Pods, with its Cavity fild up, are of a Boney Subſtance. 
In Colour and Brightneſs they reſemble Gloſſopetræ: and perhaps 
were originally Bones in the Palates of ſome Sorts of Fiſhes ; for it is 
certain there are flat Bones in the Roofs of the Mouths of ſome 
Fiſhes, particularly of the Lupus piſcis, beſides the Teeth above- 
mention d. However this may be, they fitly ſucceed the Foſſils that 
we know to have been really Teeth of Sea. ber Of this Kind of 
ſmall Bones there are ſeveral Sorts or Varieties with reſpect of their 
Figure, that have been already deſcribd by Mr. Lhwyd in Philo. 
Tranſact. N. 200. or in his Lithophylacuum Britannicum, under the 
Name of Si:quaFtra: a Name I ſhall ſtill retain, till I know to what 
Sort of Fiſh, and to what particular Part of it they truly belong'd. 
They are moſt of them found with us; but having been before de- 
{cribed, I ſhall do little more than recite the Names they are now 
| _ uſually known by, and the Places where we find them, referring the 
Reader for the reſt to Mr. Lhwyd's Account of them. 
E: 122, (1.) The SliquaFtrum pbaſeolatum Lb. Lith. Brit. N. 1440. a 
| Bone in Figure ſomewhat like to a fingle Shell of a Kidney Bean- 
Pod. A fair and entire Sample of this Sort of Bone, I have now 
buy me, from a Stone-pit in Grafton-Underwood Field. 1 
.) Sliquaſtrum latiuſculum ſeu Lupini valuulo emulum Lh. N. 1448. 
| A bone of the Shape of a Lupine Shell. This Sort is more frequent 
than the former, in the ſame Stone- pit. We find it alſo in the Quar- 
lies at Rance, Stanwick, and Culworth, and in ſeveral others. Frag- 
ments of them, of a ſmoother, finer, and brighter Surface, we 
ſometimes meet with in the ſhelly Gravel at Desborough. There is 
=_ a ſmaller Variety of it almoſt as frequent. In Mr. Lhwyd's Colle- 
Aion there are Samples of it from the Stone-pits nigh Sylveſlon and 
Noke-Brewerne. 
(3). Siliquaſtrum minimum vibratum Lh. 1466. from Rance Stone- 
pit: The ſmalleſt of all the Hrait Siliqua tra- kind. 
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(4) The SiliquaSFro congener Ricinus, ſeu Siliquaſir. minus iuſtar 
ſemints Phaſcoli Lh. N. 1493. a Species of the Size and Shape of a 


Kidney-Bean. We find it in Oundle Stone: pits. 


(.) The Siliquaſtrum minus gibboſum, Lh. N. 1467. This Arched 
or Gibbous Sort is of the ſame Matter or Subſtance with thoſe 
above mention d. Tis found at Ozndle, Grafton, Denſbanger, and 
elſewhere in the Stone⸗pits. 59 | TH» OY x 
(.) Siliquaſtrum tortile gibbaſum minutis punctulis conſperſum Lu. 
N. 1482. a more gibbous or bended Sort than that N. 5. ſupr.” and 


for the moſt part very finely prick d or pointed all over the gibbous 


T. 10. F. 29. 


7. 10. F. zo. 


Side of it. In Rance, Stanwick, and Ruſhden Pits: and in moſt of 
thoſe that have the Second and Fifth Species ſupra, we meet with 
this. Some of them are ſtain'd, as 1t were, with Yellowiſh and 
Bluiſh Spots. DOES og” IO A 

(J.] Sliquaſtrum minus triangulum Lh. 1488. In Oundle, Grafton, 
and Staywyck Quarries, this occurs with other of them. The Spe- 
cies intended by this Name, is of a Triangular Figure: and indeed 
unlike the Sliqua or Pod of any Sort of Vegetable; but agrees with 
the Siliquaſt. Phaſcolatum, &c. in all:ather Regards. 
. (8.) The Siliquaſtrum Silo condicſum Lh. 1456. This in Figure is 
the moſt like to a Toth. pf any of them. It has ſeemingly Two 


Roots or Fangs: and is of a Shape betwixt that of the Deutes Tuci- 
ſores and the Molares. There runs a Ridge on each Side of it from 


the Root to the Pojnt. We find it in the Gravel at Desborough, and 


in the Stone-pits' nigh Graftan. Thoſe from Desborovgb. are of a 


Damſon Colour. I have never yet obſerv'd ſo much as one ſingle &. 
liqua trum of this, orf any of the Sorts in the Sandy Red-ſtone Pits! 
but in others they are frequent enough, in all Parts of the County, 
They are generally lodg d in the Bady of the Stone: and ave of a 
bright Black ih Coladrs dr 5 n 11111 12 

123. Together with theſe we frequently (meet with Pieces or 
Fragments, of the like ſmooth and reſplendent Surface z ſome of which 
appear to be of different Sorts from any of. thaſe above-mention'd : 


but being ſo imperfe& *twill be af nd great Ute to deſeribe them. 


Some of them ſeem to he Teeth or Bones, worn down to a rounder 


and ſmoother Figure, in like manner as ſeveral of the Sea-ſhells ha ve 
been. We can ſcarce diſtinguiſh ſome of them from Pebles, hut by 
their Boney Subſtanee. Somewhat. mare perfect is the Ephippiaria 
Lb. 1309. a Sort of Bone that has ſome Reſemblance of the Shape 
of a Saddle or Saddle-tree, which was found enclos'd in the Lime- 
ſtone at Stanjani and is now in my Collection. . 0 
124. From the Foſſil T eetþ and other Boxes that probably belong'd 
to the Heads, I proceed to the Hertehræ, that is, the Spime-Bones, of 
Filbes, Theſe we meet with in digging into the Earth in ſeveral 
Places; generally ſingle, not one Yertebra conjoin'd to another, 8s - 
in the living Animal. The more remarkable ones of this Kind 1 
ſhall now deſcribe. _ 22308 TOES - 
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(1,) A Pertebra, or ſingle Foint of the Back-Bone of a large Fiſb. 7. 11. F. i. 
'Tis Two Inches and half in Length, and near as much in Breadth 
at each End. Each End is a little hollow'd in the Middle Part of it. 
From the Sides there plainly proceeded Two Ribs: but only the 

Roots or Bottoms of them remain, about Two Inches diſtant of each 

other. The Ribs have been broken off and are gone, not only from 
this, but from all the reſt that I have ſeen of the ſingle Vertebræ of 
Sea-fiſh found at Land, In the Interyall betwixt the Ribs there are 

Two obſervable Smus's, which ſerv'd, no doubt, for the Inſertion of 
Nerves, or elſe the Ingreſſes of Bload-veſſels. In the Vertebræ of 
live Fiſhes is a Hole paſſing quite thro the Middle of them, by which 
the Spimal Marrow deſcends. The Marks of a like Paſſage appear 
in this. The Outſide of it is ſmooth, and appears of a cloſer and 
finer Texture: The inner Part of it of a laxer, and full of Pores. 
Into thoſe Pores has intruded a ponderous and ſomewhat gliſtering 
Mineral Matter. Two of this Sort have been digg'd up at Peakirk. 
They lay in Gravel amongſt the Oyſter and Cockle-fhells, whereof in 
2. 7. and 38 ſupr. almoſt Four Foot deep in the Earth. One of them 
was broken by the Diggers, who imagin'd it to be a Joint of the 
Back-Bone of a Horſe. Nö“ 

(2.) In Gravel at Oxendon I found a Verbetra of ſmaller Size, but 
of much the ſame Shape with the Precedent, and in other Regards 
agreeing with it; only the Ends are plane, there being no other 
Cavity but a very ſmall one, where the Spinal Marrow paſs'd thro' 
the Bone. eh 

125. (3.) A Hertebra broader than the former, but not near ſo 
long. *Tis Two Inches and half in Breadth : but an Inch and] in 
Length, To meaſure it round the Rim, as it may fitly be called, 
for tis much of the Shape of a little Wheel, it is Eight Inches and 
half. There's a deeper Hollow in the Middle of each End in this, 
than in the former. The Hollow of one of the Ends is almoſt 
quite fill'd. up with a Stoney Matter accreted to the Bone. The op- 

Poſite End is incruſted all over, except the Middle of it, with a 
© rough-caſt coarſe Spar. There are Veſtigia of the Ribs in this, but 
| not ſo plain as in the former. In Subſtance and Texture they agree. 

'Twas found in Oxendon Field; having been tarn'd out of a Clayey 
| Earth by the Plough. Another Yertebra of very near the ſame Shape 
and Size with the laſt, but with a more conſpicuous Cavity on each 
| dide, from the very Margin to the Center, has been found in Holcot 
Field, and is now in Dr. H/oodward's Curious Cabinet. 

To this I may ſubjoin a Vertebra, in Shape agreeing with the laſt, 
bnt of a much Jeſs Size. Tis almoſt an Inch and: over, ; of an 
Inch in Length. It was found in a Blackiſh Clay that had been digg'd 
out of the Pit, intended for a Coal-pit at 7 brup-mandeville ; where 
twas lodg'd at leaſt 16 Yards deep in the Earth. Its Colour a dark 
Black. The Edges of it at one End has the Gloſs of Metalls. There 
s a ſmall Piece broken off from one Side of it: and in that broken 
Place the Subſtance and Texture of the Bone appears, as alſo gliſte- 

ring 
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ring Metall-like Particles in the Interſtices of the Bone. Theſe Three 
laſt Vertebræ by their Shortneſs , wherein they obſervably differ from 


the Two Firſt, do ſeem to have belong'd to ſome Fiſh of the Dog- 


* Lith. Brit. 
N. 1655. 


Vid. T. 11. 
F. 3. 


kind, or to ſome other of the Cartilagineous Fiſhes. . 
(4.) A Vertebra in Shape not unlike to that N. 3. ſapr. but for 
Size it is not much bigger than a Parſnip Seed. Mr. Lhwyd had a 


Pertebra of this Sort out of Rance Stone- pit, Northamptonſbire, an 


entitles it 14hyoſpondylus albidus minimus compreſſus . I have found 
it together with ſome of the Foſſil Teeth above- deſcrib'd, in the 


Gravel - pit at Desborough. To what Kind of Fiſh it belong'd is un- 


certain. 


0 


126. Beſides theſe I have now in my Collection of Northampton- | 


ſhire Foſſils, a Body, which I incline to think, is a Part of a Spine- 
Bone of a ſinall Fiſh.* It was preſented to me by Sir Matthew Dudley, 
who curiouſly examining a ſlaty Clay that was thrown up in digging 
for a Canal nigh his Houſe at Clapton , in one of the Pieces of it, 
which eafily ſplit, as this Sort of Clay naturally does, diſcover'd the 
Spine upon the Inſide of one of the ſplit Pieces, and adhering to it. 
On the other Piece there is a fair Impreſſion of it. What remains of 


this Body is but an Inch and in Length; yet exhibits Eight or Nine 


of its Vertebræ conjoin'd : and the Iwo Ribs proceeding from each, 


extraordinary Rarity, neither wou'd his Obſervations afford me a 
more particular Account of it. He only adds this, that an Earthy 


+ Plix. Nat. 
Hiſt. Ed. 
Delph. V. 5, 
P. 47% 


one oppoſite to the other. The Vertebræ are gradually ſomewhat 
ſhorter and ſmaller from that part, which by all Circumſtances appears 
to have been neareſt the Head of the Fiſh. The Ribs lye flat: are 
about half an Inch in Length: and ſomewhat crooked, which having 


not obſerv'd in any of our Fiſbes, I cannot be fo poſitive that it be- 


longs to this Claſs. Pieces of Sca- bells, and alſo Impreſſions of the 
like, appear upon the inner Surface of the ſame Piece of Clay. 


127. The Reverend Mr. Wilkams, lately of Helmdon in this 


County, aſſures me, that in one of the Stones of the Quarry there, 
he ſaw the Impreſſion of a Fiſh about 15 Inches long. By that Im- 
preſſion, he tells me, he cou plainly diſcern the Figure of the Fiſh, 
of the Head, the Fins, the Tail which was forked, and of the Body 
of it: But was at that Time fo incurious, as not to preſerve this 


Matter moulder'd off from it upon being touch'd. 

128. J have only one more Particular to add to this Account of 
the Shells, and other Parts of Marine Animals lodg'd in the Earth, 
that is, that thoſe Orbiculur Bodies, which compoſe the main 
Part of the Freeſtone of Welden, and ſome other of our Quarries, 
which very much reſemble the Ora or Spawn of Fiſhes, dif- 
fer obſervably in Size. Some are of the Bigneſs of Muſtard- 


ſeed; Others no bigger than Poppy-ſeeds. The Stones com- 
. pos'd of theſe laſt Orbicular Bodies Dr. Scheuchzer, in his Litbol 


Helvet. takes to be the Meconitæ of Pliny ; tho! Pliny ſays only, Me WR 


conites Papaver exprimit T. By which Scheuchzer underſtands the 


Seeds of the Poppy. Tis farther to be obſerved of theſe round little 
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Bodies, that the Exteriour Surface of all of them is ſmooth , when 
the Sandy or other like Matter that is found accreted to it, is taken 
clear off: That they appear perfectly Spherical to the Eye, even 
when aſſiſted with the beſt Glaſſes : That tis chiefly the ſmaller Sort 
of them that conſtitute our Welden Freeſtone: And that theſe Orbi- 
cular Bodies are not peculiar to that Sort of Stone, or always full of 
the ſame Matter. We ſometimes meet with the like lying -ſcatter'd 


and looſe in the Soil at Midleton, Collyweſion, and elſewhere, as alſo 


diſperſedly lodged in Clay, and immers'd in Lime-ſtone and Ragg, 


in Pebles and Flints ; nay, even in Marcafites. 1 have now by me 
a Flint, that was found in Oxendon Gravel-pit, interſpers'd both with- 
in and without, with the larger Sort of them. On the Surface of 
it, we may ſee ſome of theſe Bodies, as it were, diſſected or cut into 


Halves, and exhibiting one little Ball within another. Theſe are 


filled with a Flinty Matter. 


129. The particular Obſervations are diſpatch'd. I ſhall now 


draw them into a few general Heads, that the Reader may with one 
View more briefly inform himſelf of the true Nature, State, and Ori- 
gin of the various Bodies deſcribed above. 

(I.) The FH Shells agree in every Particular, wherein it may 
reaſonably be expected they ſhould agree, with the Shells of Sea 
Shell-fiſh. They have moſt exactly the fame Subſtance and Texture: 
the ſame Magnitude and Shape: the ſame outward and inward Ap- 
pearance ; excepting only ſome few of them that are diſguis'd and 


alter'd by Sparry or other Mineral Matter intruded into their Pores: 


The ſame Manner of Articulation : The ſame Marks and Appenda- 
bes The ſame Properties and Affections with their reſpective Fellow- 
einds at Sea: and ate found attended with the very fame Accidents. 
So likewiſe for the Foſſi Teeth and other Bones; ſuch is their Size, 
Figure, Texture, and Conſtitution of Parts, that no one can doubt 
of their being really what they appear to be. 
The SubFance of the Foſſil Shells is eſſentially different from that 
of the Stratum in which they lodge, whether Clayey, Arenaceous, 


Calcarious, or whatever is the conſtituent Matter of the Stratum. 


Neither do any of them, of thoſe however in this County, conſiſt 
ſolely of Spar, Selenites, or Pyrites; fo great a Miſtake is that of a 
late Ingenious Writer, that they all conſiſt entirely of one or other of 
thoſe Three Minerals. The Hiſtory of the Foſſil Shells of the Oyſter- 
kind alone, affords, we have ſeen, Abundance of Proofs, and ſuch 
as are beyond Exception, that they are Shells indeed. 11s true 
there 1s frequently Spar and other Mineral Matter affix'd to the Sides 
of the Shells , as allo to the Roots of the Foſhl Teeth, and to the 
hollower Parts of the Vertebræ, and ſometimes the like Matter is 
found intruded into their Pores : But 'tis all manifeitly adventitious ; 
the Mineral Particles being plainly to be diftinguiſh'd from the Te- 
ſaceous, as alſo from the Offeous ones, by good Glaſſes, if not b 
the naked Eye *. And indeed we meet with Bodies reſembling Shells 
in Shape, yet conſiſting entirely of Lime- ſtone, of Flint, and HY 
| S other 


* See Dr. 
Woodward's 
Natural Hiſt. 
of the Earth, 


P- 209, 


. * * 
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other Sorts of Terreſtrial or Mineral Matter. But theſe, the Obſer⸗ 
vations ſhew, were originally moulded in the Cavites of the Shells 
they ſo reſemble, and have taken their Form from thence. 


The Shells themſelves that are free from Mineral Contagion, as 
the generality of them are, have the very ſame Subſtance with that 
of the Shells at Sea: A Subſtance as Specifically different from that 
of Minerals of whatſoever Kind, as is that of the Sea-ſhells: And 
being ſo proper and peculiar to them, tis fitly call'd a Teſtaceous 
Matter. 

130. Of the Accidents that the Foſſil Shells, and thoſe at Sea are 
found attended with in common, I ſhall only recount ſome few. 
Shells we frequently ſee growing both to the Infides and Outfides of 
other Shells at Sea, as well to Shells of their own, as to thoſe of dif- 
ferent Species : And 'tis very uſual to meet with ſuch at Land. We 
often find the leſſer Shells in the Cavities of the larger upon the 
Shores: And here at Land we meet with Inſtances of the ſame thing. 
As well little Pieces and Fragments of Shells, as entire ones, are 
found enclos'd in the Beds of Stone, as alſo in Stoney Nodules : 
Heaps of ſuch Fragments as theſe occur upon our Shores in man 
Places. Tis not uncommon to find enclos'd in the Strata of Stone 


and in Pebles, Shells that have been worn down to a Smoothneſs, 


ſome almoſt quite to nothing; By the ſame means it appears, as are 
many of the Shells we now find upon the Shores, namely, by the 
Agitation of the I des. V © 

131. To be brief, "Tis as certain that 20ſ Shells are real: That 
they were once the Covers of Shell-fiſh, and had their Origin at Sea, 
as that our Senſes are capable of making a true Report of any thing 
whatever. For my part, I cannot fo far miſtruſt my Reader's Judg- 
ment, as to think there is any farther Occaſion for proving that theſe 
and the Foſſil Teeth, Wc. are not natural Foſſils, the Things ſpeaking 
for themſelves : And to theſe the foregoing Obſervations, and Dr. 
IVoodward's Account of them in his Natural Hiſtory of the Earth, 


p. 14. &c. I appeal; It being not to be doubted that theſe will be 


perfectly ſatisfactory. 


132. This Firſt general Remark concerns the Reality of the Foffil 
Shells, Oc. and has left that Point inconteſtable. The reſt of them 
relate to the preſent State and Circumſtances of theſe Marine Bodies; 
to which I now proceed. TE 
(2.) Theſe Marine Bodies, particularly Sea-ſbel]s, are found bury'd | 
in the Earth, from near the Surface downwards, to the greatelt | 
Depth we ever dig or lay it open. They are found at the very 
Bottom of our deepeſt Pits, even of thoſe that have been funk above 
a Hundred Foot deep. The Shells of the heavier Kinds, thoſe of 
ſome Sorts of Cockles, and others of a like Gravity, lye for the molt 
part in the Lower Strata, or deeper in the Earth; thoſe of Echin 
and of Oyſters, which are Shells of the lighter Sorts, in the Upper Strata, 
that is,ſhallower or nearer the Surface: both thoſe and hls amongſt 
Terreſtrial Matter, which is of near the ſame Specifick Gravity oy 
IR; tney 
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they are, the heavier Shells in Stone, the lighter in a-Stoney Earth. 
(2) We find them included in the Bodies of the Strata, not only 
in thoſe of Clay of whatever Sort, but in thoſe of Stone, even in the 
Subſtance of the hardeſt Slate- ſtone and Ragg-ſtone ; particularly 1n 
that of the fine Sort of Ragg, called Rance Marble: as alſo incor. 
porated with Pebles, Flints, and other very hard Stones. They are 
found with us in all Sorts of Terreſtrial Matter whatſoever, that are 
cloſe and compact enough to preſerve them. Tis rare to meet with 


Sea-ſhells in the Places of digging in the Sandy Parts of the County , 


thoſe that have only Strata of coarſe Sand, or other lax and pervious 
Matter from the Surface downwards to the Bottom of the Pit : But 
in thoſe Parts of it where we dig 1nto denſer Strata, they occur very 
frequently. That they have been more frequent in the laxer Strata, 
appears by the Footſteps and Impreſſes of them upon the Stones in 
thoſe Strata. The Cavities of many of them are found filled up 
with Stoney, Flinty, Sparry, or the like Matter conſolidated : and 
of the ſame Size and Shape exactly, as is that of thoſe Cavities. 


- (4.) They are found thus included in the Strata, as well in the 


higher as in the lower Parts of the County : as well in the higheſt 


Hills, and in thoſe that are remoteſt from Sea, as in the lower ones, 


and in thoſe that are nearer to it; particularly in the Hills at and 
nigh Hellidon: Hills of as high Situation as any in the whole Illand; 


as appears by the Springs and Brooks running down from them, one 
way into the Weſtern Sea, the other way into the Eaſtern or Ger- 


man Ocean, 1 
(5. We meet with vaſt Multitudes of Sea-ſhells in many of our 


Stone-pits and other Places of digging ; and this in the higher, or 


lower, Parts of the County, indifferently. In ſome Places they lye 
accumulated in large Heaps or Beds for a large Extent of Ground. 
And as with very great Numbers, ſo with many various Sorts 
of Shells, ſome of which are found upon our Britiſb Shores: But 


the greateſt part of them have not yet been diſcover'd upon our own 


or any other Shores. T ho''tis probable that ſeveral of theſe belong'd 
to Shell-fiſh that inhabit the deeper and remoter Parts of the Ocean, 
and are never caſt up or ſtranded by Storms or Tides, as are the other 
that live near the Shores. Of which Kind, we may reaſonably be- 
lieve, are the Conchæ Anomiæ; whereof in 9. 59. ſupr. 

(6.) We likewiſe find the Bones of Sharks, and other Fiſhes in- 
terr'd in the Bowels of the Earth in ſome Places, at confiderable 
Depth, and at great Diſtance from any Seas. 

133. Having confider'd the Number and Variety of theſe Ma- 
rine Bodies, with the Depths they are found at, and other Cir- 
cumſtances of them, it may be expected I ſhou'd thew by what means 
they became thus lodged in the Earth. This Subject I intended to have 
handled at large; But upon farther Conſiderations ſhall do no more 
at preſent than refer the Reader to the Account given of it in Dr. 
Wodward's Natural Hiſtory of the Earth, which being in the Hands 


of all who are Curious in this Part of Learning, I need not here 
tranſcribe. | 134. Of 


. 
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134% Of the Baier of Land Animals, that 1 can be well affur 


were lodged in the Earth at the fame Time with the Sea-fhells, and 
the like Extraneous Foffils, I have met with only Teetb; excepting 
the Stag - Bones in the Peat Earth; whereof I ſhall give an Account 
in the Cloſe of this Chapter. The Teeth, as I have intimated al- 


ready in a parallel Caſe, are of that Solidity and Weight, with 


reſpect of the other Bones, that we may reaſonably expect to light 
of them, if of any, thus bury'd in the Earth. 9 
The Firſt I ſhall] mention of theſe is an res og N Tooth, one of 
thoſe which grow out of the upper Jaw ; which for their Magnitude 
and Length have, by ſome Writers of Animals, been accounted 
Horns. An extraordinary one of this Kind was lately taken out of 
the Earth by digging in Bowdon parvn Field. Even the native Colour 
of it, has been in a great Meaſure preſerved ; but it is become 
brittle with lying in the Earth: And was broken into Three or Four 
Pieces tranſverſly by the Diggers in taking it up. The Two larger 
Pieces of it, which happily came into Mr. Halford's Hands, were 
preſented to me. One of them is ſomewhat above a Yard : the other 
15 Two Foot in Length; But the whole Tooth muſt needs have been 
at leaſt Six Foot long; as will appear to any skilful Perſon who ſhall 
view thoſe Two Pieces. The thickeſt Part of the biggeft Piece in 
my Poſſeſſion is Sixteen Inches round. The Tooth lay bury'd above 
Five Foot deep in the Earth. The Strata from the Surface down- 
wards to the Place where the Tooth was lodged, as follows. 1. The 


Soil, 13 or 14 Inches. 2. Loam, a Foot and half. 3. Large 


Pebles with a ſmall Mixture of Earth amongft them, Two Foot and 


half, 4. Blue Clay. In the upper Part of this Stratum the Tooth 


was found. 


135. Northwards about Fifty Yards from this Place, was alſo digg'd 
up one of the Molares or the Grinder-Teeth of an Elephant; per- 
haps of the ſame Elephant that the 7 u, above-deſcrib'd belong'd to. 
The Grinder whole, or however all the Pieces of it 1 could find, 
(for it was broken into Three or Four in taking up ) being put to- 


gether as they grew, exhibit 13 or 14 parallel Lamellæ; each of 


at one End of the Pile, appear undulated at the Top of the Tooth, 


which extends the whole Length, and almoſt the whole Thickneſs 
of the Tooth: And of theſe, for the main, it is cempos'd. But in 
the live or perfect Tooth, theſe Lamellæ do not appear ſo plainly, 
being in part cruſted over with a White Oſſeous Cruſt or Integument; 
which in this Foſſil Tooth is almoſt wholly periſh'd and gone; inſo- 
much that the Lamellæ are more expos'd to View: From the Root 
to the Top in the longeſt Part, which is near the Middle of 
it, tis juſt Seven Inches long. Its Thickneſs in the thickeft Part of 
the Root, which is alſo near the Middle of it, is almoſt Three 
Inches. And tis a little above Eight Inches broad; Meafuring it this 
way we take in the whole Pile of Lamellæ. None of the Lamella 
are contiguous : There interpoſes betwixt them a thinner Plate of a 
whiter Colour, and a laxer Texture. Three or Four of the outmoſt 


are 


®, 


Soil, about 16 Inches. 2. Sandy Clay intermix d with Pebles, Five 
Foot. 3. A Blackiſh Sand with ſmall White Stones in it, one Foot. 


Land Animal, were found included in the Middle of a Stone in Halſton 
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are near as broad at Top as at the Root, and have a blunt Ending. 


The reſt of them are by degrees contracted to a Point, are gradually 


ſhorter and ſhorter to the other Extremity of the Pile, and alſo bend 
a little one over another. And each of them, as it approaches the. 
Top, divides, as it were, into ſeveral ſmaller Teeth : And with theſe 
the Lamellæ of this Figure terminate. The above-deſcribed Tooth 
was lodg'd at almoſt Twelve Foot Depth in the Earth. Above it 
were the following Strata. 1. The Top-Earth : A Blackiſh Clayey 


4. A Loamy ſofter Sort of Gravel, a Foot. 5. A ſharper Gravel, 
about Two Foot. The Tooth was found a Foot and; deep in this 
Stratum of Gravel. Below this Fifth Stratum there was Blue 
G 3 % 

85 The Reverend Mr. Shortgrave of Halſton tells me; that about 
Twenty Years fince certain Bones, appearing to be thoſe of fome 


Quarry : and preſented to the Publick Repoſitory at Greſham-College. 
| have ſearch'd that Repoſitory ; but cou'd find nothing of them 
there. | 1 | , EE) EDN. 

127. Not only the Teeth, but the Horns of certain Land- Animals 
have been found bury'd in the Earth, 1n ſuch Circumſtances, as ſhew 
they were lodged there at the ſame Time that the Foſſil Shells, and 
other Marine Productions were entomb'd in the Strata. Some time 


fince there occur'd a memorable. Inſtance of this Kind at Boughton, 
the Duke of Montague's Seat. The Labourers in digging of the Canal 


there, digg'd up ſeveral Pieces of Stags Horns: and being ſurpriz'd at 
ſo unuſual an Accident, carryd them to Mr. Yandertmeeulen , his 
Grace's Head Gardiner, a Perſon curious in Nature, and of known 
Integrity, who gives me the following particular Account of them, 
viz, That tho' he ſaw only ſome Pieces, there was in all likely hood 
an entire Pair of Stags Horns, or at leaſt one whole one bury'd there ; 
the Pieces coming all out of one Place, appearing to be different 
Parts of the ſame Horn, and with Ends juſt newly cut and ſhatter'd 
by the Workmen's Spades and Pick-axes:; That *twas lodg'd in Blue 
Clay Seven Foot and half beneath the Surface: And that the Earth 
that cover'd it had never been broke up before. There was, 1. A 
Mooriſh Black Mould, about a Foot. 2. A Stratum of Sandy Earth, 
in Colour and Form much reſembling the Saw-Duſt of our White 
Free- ſtone, Four Foot in Thickneſs. 3. Gravel, about Two Foot 
and half. 4. Blue Clay; wherein near the Surface of the Bed, they 
found the Stag's Horn. Even the thickeſt and ſtrongeſt Pieces 
whereof appear'd very much decay'd by lying in the Earth. The 
Place where it was digg'd up is on the Side of a Hill, a Falling 
Ground, about Forty Yards from the Antient Natural Chanel of the 


Iſe. = | 58 | 

138. The Trunks and Roots of Trees, and other Vegetable Bodies, 
that are found encloſed in the Strata, remain ſtill te be treated of. 
Tt And 


293 


thoſe that happen d to be byry'd in the Peat-Earth in our Fenland 
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And having given an Hiſtorical Account of theſe, with ſome Refle- 

&ions thereupon, I ſhall conclude this Chapter. 19196939 


*. 


found a great Number and various Kinds included in Cole-Alate, in the 
Countries affording that light and cloſe Sort of Stone. But in this 
County where there is no Cole: ſlate, we have no Foſſil Herbs, but 


» 


and elſewhere. Indeed of theſe Herbs, or rather the Stalks and 


Roots of Herbaceous Plants, the Peat-Earth or Tus ſe, as we call it 


here, is in great Meaſure compos d, and that from the T op to the 
very Bottom of the Stratum. Theſe tho' embalmed, as it were, in 
that Bituminous Earth are generally much ſhrivel'd and waſted, 
Many of them lye in a hollow Caſe or Cell of near the fame Size 


and Shape with the Vegetable Body enclos'd therein, when it was 
| freſh and green; the Earth about it being confiſtent and tenacious 


and not having crumbled down into the Hollow made by the waſting 
Vegetable. Of all the innumerable Company and Medly of Her- 
baceous Vegetables amaſs'd together there, I could never find one 


ſo plain and entire, that I could aſſuredly tell of what particular | 
Species it was. Only this I am aſſur'd of, that in all our Peat-Earth 


at Northbolm, and in the Fenland there-abouts, there is ordinarily 
contain'd a great Number of the Roots, Stalks, and Leaves of the 
watery Flag-leav'd Herbs; of their Roots eſpecially. But none, not 
ſo much as one of theſe Herbs have any Seeds, Spikes, or Heads, 
that ever. I cou'd diſcover, tho I have diligently ſought for ſuch. 
Which Particular will give us Light into the Time of their being 


* 


138. L have alſo diligently ſought for Sea-ſbells in our Peat-Karth, 


but never met with any there. My Worthy Friend Mr. Ehwyd, 


the Author of the Litboph. Brit. informs me, that he once found a 
light Kobamus:/hell inelos d inthe Peat-Earth on one of the Mountains 


in Wales; which as being a very obſervable Particular, I have, with 
that Gentleman's Leave, inſerted it here. But tho I have never 
met wite Sea-ſhells enclos'd in the Tſe or Peat-Earth , with Land 


and River-fbells | have; particularly in a Mooriſh Paſture in Mears- 


Aſrby Field. Cauſing one to dig into that Moorith Ground, I found 
a great Number of Suazl-ſhe/ls of various Kinds buried there. At 


about a Foot in Depth they lay very thick ; and finking Rill down- 


wards the Number rather increaſed till we came to the Depth of 
about Three Foot. "Fwas' troubleſome to fink deeper on Purpoſe ; 


but we made Fryals for a conſiderable Extent of Ground, viz. about 


250 Foot in Length, and 130 in Breadth. Beſides, the ſame Shells 
were caſt 1 ſeveral Places, at Diſtance, by Moles. What we 
Ear bſerved in this Search was, 1. A moiſt Mooriſh black 
Farth, in fome Places a Foot and half, in others ſomewhat above 
Two Foot in Thickneſs. The lower Half of it is blacker and den- 
ſer than the upper Half, of a Bituminous Nature, and has all the 
Characters of Peat-Earth. Beſides Shells we found Stalks and a 


Of Herbs, the ſmaller and tenderer Sort of Vegetables, there are 


ROS 
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The finding theſe Shells under Ground made it very reaſonable to 


following Kinds. 1. A ſmall Buccimwmn of Five Wreaths, the Buc- 


cinum exiguum quinque anfracluum, Tit. 7." Liſt. in TraFat. de Cochleis 
Terreſtr. Angl. A Kind obſerv'd by Dr. Lifter to live in Moſs upon 


old Garden Walls at Eſtrope in Lincolnſbire; by my ſelf, at the Moſſy 


Roots of Old Trees in many of our Woods, as alſo amongſt Moſs 
upon the Boggy Sides of ſeveral ſtanding Springs. Lt: 

2. A Cocblea of the compreſſed Kind, but not ſo much compreſſed 
as ſome of them are. It has Five Wreaths and a ſmall circular Sus 
in the Center, This, if it is not the Coeblea umbilicata, He. N. 79. 
Lift. Hift. Coucbyl. Lib. 1. has not hitherto been mention'd by any 
Writer; tho common enough in theWoods with us : I found a greater 


Number of them, for the Compaſs of Ground, enclos'd in the Earth, 


than ever I have done in any of the Places where they naturally 
breed. een £8 0.44% 7, 
3. The Cucblea citrina, Tit. 3. Lift. de Cochl. Terreſt. Aug. The 
Common Strip'd Snail-ſhell. 
White, of the Colour of the Shells that have been a long time dead. 
In ſome I ſaw faint Footſteps of their former Stripes. Moſt of the 
Shells of this Kind were lodg'd about Four Foot deep. 
We met with only Two different Kinds of River Shells. 1. A 
Perewinkle Shell of Three Wreaths, generally leſs than the Buceinum 
trum Spirar. Tit. 24. Lift. de Cochleis Fluwatid. Ang, There were a 
greater Number of theſe. buried in the Moor, than of any of the 
former Kinga. , 
2. A Perewinkle Shell of Five Wreaths, much ſmaller and more 
prominent than thoſe of the Buccinum minus ſex Spirarum T it. 22, 
Lift. de Coch. Fluviat. is otherwiſe very like that Bucoinum in the 
Faſhion of its Wreaths. It has not yet been defcrib'd by any Author. 
We find the Kind now living in the I. e 
The whole Face of the Moor is plain and eaven, conformable to 
the reſt of the Hill not thus Moory of the fame Declination with it; 
aud appears to be in a Natural, and Undiſturbed State, as much ſo, 
as any of the Slades in the Neighbouring Fields; excepting that 3 or 
4 Trenches have been cut through it of late. But to return. 
139. Great Numbers of Trees, particularly Oaks and Firrs, we 

fund bury d in the Peat-Earth at Northbolm, Eye-Edgerly, Burrow- 


Great- 


ut moſt of theſe in the Moor are 
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without, of a bright Black, L Tee, +! The 
Sap of ſome of them, when it 1s dry, is White. 'TheBlack Ink like 


of the Oaks are as tall and lar 85 
now growing in our Foreſt. 


Great-Fen, and i in all other the like Bituminous Modes, in all the 
Turſe Moors, as we call them here, in all the lower Part of the 


The aks digg'd up in ſome part of the Turfe Ben, are 


But where we find the Trunks of 


. 


County. 
found digererd from their Roots. 
Qaks, there are uſually Oak Roots too at no great Diſtance from them. 
hoſe digg'd up in ſome other Parts of the Fen. are entire; only the 
E of the Roots, as alſo of the Branches, are + periſh'd and 
gone : and the Bark and; great part of the Sap is rotted off in moſt 
of them. That Side of the Tree that lies uppermoſt 15: always . 
moſt decay d. They are generally ting'd all over, within as well as 
' eſpecially the Heart of the Tree, 


Colour of; theſe Oaks i is a ſhrewd Indication that there is ſomè Ad. 
mixture of. Vitriol in that Bituminous Earth. Tis well known that 
a Solution of Vitriol infus'd upon Oak-Wood, produces juſt ſuch a 
Colour. Had the Firr-Wood been ting'd in like manner as the Oaks 


are, I ſhou'd have ſuſpected that the Tincture in both was only owing 


to the Bitumen, but the Firr-Wood i is of its Native Colour. Many 


or larger than any of the Oaks 


Tallneſs and Straitneſs was ſet up for a  May-Pole in Eye, on King 
Charles's Reſtoration Day, ſome. Years ago. The Wood is harder 
and tougher: than is that of other Oaks. not thus bury d. It ſplits 
the eaſieſt juſt at its coming out of the Earth, whilſt the Tree is 
moiſt. When it is dry it ſwims in Water. Tis put to all the ſame 
Uſes with our common Oak: and is more durable than that is. 

140. In the ſame, Peat- Earth we not unfrequently find Firr- tree 
Stools with their Roots adhering ſtill to them: as alſo diſmember d 
Branches of Firr-trees: and ſometimes Trunks of Firrs without any 
Roots to them; ſeldom or never any whole Firr- trees. Together 


with the eee, Oaks and Firrs, we ſometimes meet with 


Sallow and Haſel Roots: and ſuch Remains of the Bodies of theſe 
Two Trees, as ſnew that theſe alſo have been formerly repoſited in 
the fame Place. Nuts too are found dif} perſedly lodged under Ground, 


particularly near Singleſole, at the ſame Depth with the Haſels: often- 


times at ſuch a Diſtance from the Trees, that it appears they were 

not rotted off from them, as they lay 1 in the Earth; but were parted 
before they came there. 

141. The Oaks are generally found about Four Foot deep in the 
Earth. The Firr-tree Roots and the reſt of them at about the ſame 
Depth. The Terreſtrial Matter in this Tract, where the Trees are 


lodged, is diſtinguiſh'd as in all other Places where the Earth has not 


We? opend, and diſturb, into Strata, which are here as follows. 
The Soil a Black and very lax Earth, one Foot thick. 2. Turfe 

= Peat-Earth (whereof as of the Soil, we have ſpoken elſewhere 
at large) about Three Foot. 3. A ver y denſe and tough Sort of 
Clay. The Trees are lodged at or near the Bottom of the Peat- 
Earth, ; They point in Length North- East, and Sub- Weſt. Ouk 
a 


e of them very remarkable for its 
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Oak aud Firr-Roots that are found disjoin'd from the Trunks, for 
the moſt part ſtand upright, as when they grew. Some few of them 
lye Sideways. Moſt of the upright ones have ſtill about a Foot of 
the Trunk proceeding from the main Root. The Stool or Bottom of 
the Trunk, from whence the Roots extend on all Sides, is eaven 
with the Surface of the Bed of Clay, or is not much above it: and 
a downright Spurn deſcends directly from it, ſometimes above a Foot 
Depth in the Clay; ſo that they ſeem to have grown out of the Cla 
immediately; but that 1n reality they did, I cannot admit for Reaſons 
[ ſhall give afterward. The End of theſe Stumps appear broken. 
and ſhatter'd : as does alſo the But-End of the Trunks. Amongſt 
other Oaks in the Turf-Ground at Vorthholm, the Turf-Cutters took 
up one that had plainly been cut tranſverſly into Two Pieces. They 
inet with only one of thoſe Pieces which lay at the ſame Depth, and 
in the ſame Poſition with the whole or uncut Trees: T 

142. And here in this Place I defire leave to take notice of the 
Bones and Horns of Stags, that have ſometimes been found lodged 
in the Peat-Earth in Company of the Oaks, Vc. theſe from the Cir- 


cumſtances of them appearing to have been bury'd there at the ſame 


Time, and in the ſame Manner as were the Trees. Stags Heads 
ſome of them broken: others entire, have been found thus bury'd in 
ſeveral Parts of the Fen, particularly in digging the Ditches belong- 
ing to the Paſtures adjoining to Burrow-Great-Pen, and in North- 
bolm Turfe-Grounds. They lay enclos'd in the Turfe- Stratum, at 
or near the ſame Depth with the Trees. And indeed I am of Opi- 


nion that the Stag's Skeleton, which was found amongſt the Oaks, or 


but juſt above them, in a Turfe- Ground in Eye-Crumere, in the Year 
1705. came into the Earth at the ſame Time with the reſt of theſe 
| call Extraneous Foſſils; the Condition and Circumſtances of it 
aſſerting as much. And for that Reaſon I mention it here. Some 
of the 3 of that Skeleton I have now by me; particularly the 
Scull with the Horns ſtill adhering to it; the Antlers as entire as the 
Beam it ſelf. Moſt of the Bones were decay'd, and a little periſh'd. 
They were found, each in its proper and natural Poſition with reſpect 


of one another, beneath the Surface Three Foot. Above them 


were, 1. The Soil. 2. About Two Foot of the Lurfe-Stratum. In 
this Stratum they were lodged. eh, 

143. I ſhall now enquire , how it comes to paſs that Oaks and 
Firrs, Two Sorts of Trees that do not now, and that in all likely- 


hood never did, grow there in that Part of the Country, are ſo fre- 
quently found in digging there: And by what means the Trees, and 


other Vegetable Bodies that are found in great Plenty together with 

15 Trees, were bury'd and diſpos'd in the Manner we now find 

them. 7 

Sir William Dugdale, in his Hiſtory of Imbanking and Draming *, | 
is of Opinion that they grew out of the Clay, the firm Earth, as eb 
he calls it, at the Bottom of the Moor: That that was once the 

Outmoſt Stratum, the Surface of this Part of the Countrey in Times 

om el, paſt : 


„„ had 
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paſt: That the Peat- Earth and the Soil are of later Date; having 
been produced out of the Water; which before the Draining of 
that large and low Tra@ of Fenland, call'd the Great Level, whereof 
the Fens in Aorthamptonſbire are a Part, was wont to ſtagnate there: 
And that the Trees which a great many Ages ago grew upon that 
firm Earth, having been overthrown by violent Winds or other Ac- 
cidents, became at length thus bury'd by the aforeſaid Means. 
144. How little this Hypotheſis of that otherwiſe Ingenious and 
Learned Perſon, agrees with the true Nature and State of theſe 
Things, has been already ſhewn in part in Ch. 1. Part 2. f. 59, Vc. 
It has there been obſerved and evinced, that the Peat or Turfe con- 
fiſts of a peculiar Sort of Terreſtrial Matter, a Matter that con'd not 
have been brought thither by Land Floods, namely, of Bitumen, 
with a great Number of Vegetable Bodies impacted therein: That 
the Earth above it is of another Kind: And that they form as diſtinct 
Strata, as do the Soil, and the Sand, or the Clay underneath it, on 
our Hills; and conſequently are of the ſame Standing and Date with 
theſe. And I dare to ſay, had that Ingenious Gentleman entertain'd 
himſelf as much with the Study of Natare, as he did with that of 
Antiquities: Had he examin'd and conſider d the Nature of this 
Turfe : And had he obſerv'd there was the ſame Sort of Bituminous 
Farth, Ge. compoſing the Second Stratum upon the Mountains in 
Derbyſhire, and other of the higheſt Hills in other Parts of England, 
in like manner as it does with us in our low Tra&, he wou'd then 


have been convinced, that as this of ours agreed in every thing, but 
in Place and Situation, with that, ſo it had the ſame Origin : And 


that, as tis certain, that did not grow, as he expreſſes it, out of a 
long Stagnation of Water, ſo neither did this, 163. 55 

.. 145. It has been, I perceive, the general Opinion of the Inhabi- 
tants of that Femy Tract, that it was all cover d over in Times paſt 
with Weeds: And that the Trees which are there found under Ground, 
grew formerly in the very Moor wherein they now lye bury d. They 
ſeem to have grounded it chiefly upon the Trees chat are ſo often 
digg'd up there. Theſe they imagined muſt have formerly grown in 


the Moor, becauſe they are now found in it. But this can beno Proof 


of that Opinion; there being Trees in ſome Places found included in 
the Stone of Quarries and Rocks: as alſo bury'd in Iſlands where no 
* Dr: Wei Trees at all do or will now grow*. And we might as well aſſert, 


ward's Nat. 


Hit, of the that the Sea: ſbells which occur in great Numbers in the Bowels of 


_ Exth,?-11*: the Earth, enclos'd in Limeſtone, Slate, Ve. are Exuvize of Shell 
fiſh that formerly bred there. For my part, I can find nothing either 
in Hiſtory, or in the Nature of the Country, to countenance or ſup- 
port that Opimon : But the quite contrary appears from both. Ac- 
cording to the moſt Ancient Deſcriptions of that Part of the Coun- 
try, it was in Times paſt, ſo high as our Hiſtories reach, a Fen, as it 
is now, *TI'was cettainly in the fame Condition as ar preſent, when 
Hugo Albus wrote, which was Six Hundred Years ago. That Au— 
thor in p. J. of this Hiſlory (now in MS. in the ad at 
Y | Peter- 
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Pitter bonoug h) gives this Account of Peterboroughb. Burgh in Regi- 
& one Gyr vioruns eſt ſunduta. Eft autem eadem palus Hominibus maxime 
e nece ſſaria, qua ibi aceipiunt Ligna V Stipula ad Ignem, &c. By 
Ligna, tis moſt probable the Author intends the Subterranean Trees. 
And that much earlier than this it was a Fen, and not Woodla nd; is 
imported in the Antient Name of its Inhabitants ; who were called 
Gyro by the Saxons , a Word derived from the Saxon Gyran, oer 
Ga, which ſignifies Limoſæ Palndes, miry Fens. eee 
146. Tis true that ſome Part of that Fenny Level was formerly ae e 
within the PrecinQs of the Foreſt of Keſteven; and another Part of tad. allt. 
it within the Spacious Foreſt of Huntingdonſbire, and that the In- l, A. Hh. 
habitants thereof were obliged to pay the uſual Duties belonging to 7%. 
Foreſts. But it does pot follow thence that thoſe Parts had any Oaks, Hit. of the 
or other Foreſt Trees then actually growing upon them. No, from 0% 2) 
the very Accounts that are given of the Afforeſting and Diſaffo- kgs £5. 
reſting of thoſe Parts of the Level, I cou'd ſhew at large; was Ee 
needſul, that all that Intervall of Time they were Fens, as they are bar. 
now; only not enclos'd with Banks and. Ditches : and drain'd fo 
effectually as they have been ſinee. Fens they were called both before 
and at the Time of their Afforeſtation and Diſafforeſtation. And it 
appears by ſeveral Paſſages in ancient Charters, Preſentments, and 
other Records relating to theſe Parts, that they have been all along 
in much the ſame Condition as they now are, that is, Marſhy 
Grounds abounding generally with Water, full of Haffocks, Reeds, 
and Ruſhes, and yielding Turfe ; as alſo Alders, Willows, and the 
other Trees that affect a Marſhy Soil, but no Timber Trees. . 
147. And indeed, ſueh is the flat and low Situation of that Part of the 
Country, and ſuch the mighty Quantity of Water that deſcends upon it 
from the Uplands, that till the general Nraining,which was not effect- 
ed till after the Year 1653. it muſt neceſſarily have always lain for a 
great Part of the Year under Water. Now tis certain ſuch Trees as 
theſe will never grow where Water for the moſt part ſtands: or in a 
watery Level. Suppoſe the Flaggy and Arundinaceous Herbs, which 
are now found in the Turfe or Peat-Earth, to be the Product of the 
Country ; theſe agreeing well enough with the Nature and Situation 
of it: This very thing is an Objection not eaſy to be anſwered againſt 
that Opinion of the Trees having formerly grown there. Indeed J 
fee not how it is poſſible that the Oaks and Firrs, the latter eſpecially, 
and theſe Aquatick Herbs ſhou'd all grow together in the ſame Place. 
Wou'd the dee grow in a Mooriſh Earth, in a watery Flat, to- 
gether with Flags and Reeds, with Willows, Alders, and other Aqua- 
ticks, I ſhou'd then incline to think they were Natives of our Fenny 
Tract ; but they naturally grow upon Hills and Mountains, or in a 
Country differing much from this in all Regards. In fine, there's 
repos'd fuch a Miſcellany of Bodies 1n the Peat-Earth , Some that 
will grow only in Pools and Rivers, or in a Marſhy Ground, for In- 
ſtance, thoſe of the Arundinaceous Kind: Others that delight in a 
higher Station, and do not naturally grow in a Moraſs ; ſuch are the 
8 Oaks 
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Oaks and Firrs, that 'tis manifeſt enough that they cou'd never all 
grow together in the Place where they now lye. One or other of 
them muſt of Neceſſity be Strangers or of diſtant Growth. 
148. Some perhaps will imagine, that the Herbs which from 
Time to Time are produced upon the Surface there, ſend down their 
Roots into the Turfe-Bed, and that the Herbaceous Roots we now 
find therein got thither in that Manner. But 'tis a groundleſs Piece 
of Imagination. , There is no Intercourſe at all betwixt any of theſe 
Roots and the Herbs that are now growing upon the Surface. Nei- 
ther does it appear that ever they belong'd to any Herbs that here- 
tofore grew upon the preſent Surface; none of theſe Roots reaching 
farther than the Top of the Turfe-Bed, moſt of them not near ſo 
high: and ſeveral of them being found in an inverted Poſture, that 
is, with their thicker End upwards. Beſides there are found as well 
the Leaves and Stalks, as the Roots of Herbs, included in the Turfe- 
Stratum; and therefore they muſt have come thither by ſome other 
Means than what theſe Gentlemen imagine. That they formerly 
grew in the very Places where they are now found, is not to be ima- 


gined, unleſs by thoſe who can imagine that Stalks and Leaves will 


„ Gente hn ou fond 2 ad 11 oily 2. 
149. 1 ſhall now conſider that Opinion ſome others are inclinable 
to favour ; namely, that theſe Trees, particularly the Firrs, 'Oaks, 
and Haſels, did indeed not grow in the Moor, but in ſome of the 
firmer Ground on the Borders of it: That they were born down by 
violent Winds, by impetuous Land Floods, or by great Inundations 
of the Neighbouring Eaſtern Sea: And were convey'd by the Land 
Floods, or by the Sea in its Retreat, from the Places where the 
grew, to thoſe where they are now found bury d. It muſt be own'd, 


that in the firmer Ground adjacent to our Fens, there were formerly 
great Store of Woods. This, Igalphus, Hugo Albus, and other 
Hiſtorians aſſure us of: And that wWwe have alſo ſeveral Inſtances of 
the Eaſtern. Sea's overflowing the adjacent Country, particularly in 
ES. the Year 1236.“ and more lately in 1671. - But it does not appear 
ſub Ann. that ever any Firr-trees grew in thoſe Woods. Nay, 'tis certain they 
do not now grow naturally ( ſua ſponte) in this or any other, Part of 
England; which is a ſhrewd. Intimation that they never did. And 
yet we meet with Firrs, as well as Oaks, interr'd in that Peat-Earth. 
Neither does it appear that any of theſe Inundations ever reach'd fo 
high up into the Land, as the Places wherein the above-mention'd 
Woods are ſaid to grow: or indeed ſo far as theſe Fens of ours where 
they now (as theſe Perſons ſuppoſe) lye bury'd ; which are Places 
{till nearer to the Sea. Sea-ſhells wou d be found lying ſcatter'd upon 
or near the Surface, or other Marks of the Sea's having been in theſe 
Parts, had the Inundation really come ſo far: but there are not the 
leaſt Signs or Marks of any ſuch thing. Beſides, the Water which 
is thus violently pour d forth upon the Land in ſuch Inundations as 
theſe, returns we know ſo gently and leiſurely back again, that it 
leaves even the Shells and other things that it brought along vi it 
| from 
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from the Sea, behind upon the dry Land; and therefore tis not 
likely it ſhou'd be capable of diſlodging thoſe great Trees, which it 
is ſuppos'd to have thrown down at its Acceſs, or that had before 
been caſt down by Winds or other Means: much leſs of carrying 
them along with it to Places ſo diſtant from their native Stations, as 
are many of thoſe wherein the Subterranean Trees are found; and 
that in ſuch a Level Country where there is ſo ſmall a Fall for the _ 
Water. . N 
150. As to Land Floods: may we judge of thoſe that have hap- | 
pen'd a long while ago by them of freſher Date, which 'tis but rea- 
{onable to do, tis apparent they cou'd never convey ſuch a great 
many large Oaks and other Trees, ſuppoſing them to have all lain in 
the Water's Way, ( tho' how they ſhou'd do fo, I know not) to the 
Places where we now find the Subterranean ones, w2z. in a very level 
Country where there 1s {carce any perceptible Current, or however 
no ſtrong Current of the Water that happens to overflow in our 
Land Floods; and that in ſome Parts of it, (I now ſpeak of the 
whole Level extending it {elf through this, and the neighbouring 
Counties) ſeveral Miles diſtant from the Foot of the Uplands, and 
© from the neareſt of the Places where theſe Trees muſt be ſuppos'd 
to have grown. And as the Currents were not ſtrong enough, neither 
© Ccou'd they be deep enough for this Purpoſe, for removing thole huge 
Oaks with their large and ſpreading Heads. 1-45 : 
151, I ſhall only mention one more Circumſtance of theſe Subter- 
ranean Trees: which evidently ſhews they could not be brought 
thither by any of the ways propos'd above. Tis that of their Po. 
fition in the Earth: They generally lye pointing North-Eaſt, and 
South-Weſt; whereas the natural Deſcent and Current of the Water 
within the Northamptonſhire Fens is South-Eaftward, 
152. Having, for ſeveral Reaſons, rejected the Conjecures that 
have been propos'd about the finding of 'theſe Trees in a Moory 
Ground, wherein none of the Kind do, or will now, grow: and 
about their being bury d together with various other Vegetable Bo- 
dies in a Bituminous Matter, at that Depth in the Earth; it now 
remains that I propoſe a better way of accounting for theſe things, 
a way that does not thwart Obſervations and Hiſtory of Fact, as all 
the other ways we ſee do. And to be ſhort, it is this: They were 
bury'd in the Manner we now find them, by means of the univerſal 
Bale; at the ſame Time as were the Sea-ſhells and other Marine 
Bodies“. | TWIEG? 4 — 75 
153. I now proceed to ſome other Vegetable Bodies, that hap- ward's Nat. wh 
pen'd to be lodgedAn the laxer Strata, where there was not a Bitu- tarth, . . H., 
nunous Matter to preſerve them; in which, we ſometimes, tho” but 5. 5 
very rarely, find the Remains or Ruins of Trees, and no more than 
the Ruins of them. And ſhall alſo conſider thoſe that are found en- 
clos d in the cloſer and firmer Strata, particularly thoſe of Stone; 
wherein we ſometimes meet with Pieces of Wood, and that at a 
conſiderable Depth in the Earth: Theſe having been augmented in 
XXX their 
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ir Weight by a Stoney or Mineral Matter intruded into their 
Pores, become precipitated to that Depth, at the Time of the Com- 
pilation of the Strata. But to proceed to the Obſervations. | 
154. Mr. Stephens of Prsford, a Gentleman of great Curioſity, 
and of too much Integrity to impoſe uncertain and falſe Relations 
upon any one; has aſſur'd me from his own View of the Thing, 
that in digging into unbroken Earth at or near the Top of a Hill in 
Pisford Field, on the South- Eaſt Side of the Town, the Diggers ha- 
ving paſs'd thro Three diſtinct Courſes or Beds. 1. The Soil, which 
was almoſt Eight Inches in Depth. 2. Blue Clay, about a Foot. 
3. Clay of a lighter Colour, a Foot: And having digg'd about Two 
Foot deeper in a Fourth, which was a harder Sort of Clay, at that 
Depth in the Fourth Stratum there was found enclos'd a ſlender Tree 
very much decay d, yet its Bark in ſome Places fo well preſerved as 
to ſhew it was Maple. Its Poſition in the Earth he obſerved was with 
its Ends North-Eaſt and South-Weſt. The Diſpoſal of the Terreſtrial 
Matter above into Strata, prove that the faid Terreſtrial Matter was 
in an undiſturbed natural State, and conſequently that the Free was 
bury'd there at the Compilation of the Strata, 
155. This was likewiſe the Cale of a Maſs of black and rotten 
Word ; which I found in a Morter-Pit on the North Side of Clipſtor, 
The Earthy Matter above it was diſpos'd into the following Strata. 
1. A Clayey Earth almoſt Two Foot. 2. A coarſe Sort of Steino- 
Marga, Six Inches. 3. Loam, a Foot. 4. Clay, Six Inches. 
a. Loam again. I found the Wood enclos'd in this Stratum. : 
We meet with Pieces of Wood lodg'd in like manner in Gravel, 
in the Gravel-pits at Oæendon. The Wood by the Grain of it a ppears 
to be that of Oak. The Pieces ſeem to have been all much larger at 
the Time of their Lodgment, than they now are. Moſt of *em are 
black and rotted. Above the Gravel there is, 1. The Soil or ordi- 
nary Top-Earth, a Foot. 2. Clay with a Mixture of Pebles, al- 
moſt Five Foot. In the ſame Gravel we find ſome Pieces of Wood. 
with a Bitumen in the Fiſſures and Interſtices of it. The like! 
have had from the Gravel-pits at Weſton ſuper Weland, and ſome 
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others. 

156. The Wood we find entomb'd in the ſolid Strata, thoſe of 
Stone, is not always ſound and uncorrupt. We frequently meet with 
Pieces of Wood of a ſmooth and ſtrait Grain included in the Bottom 
Courſes of Stone, in the Quarries at Halſton: but ſo much decay dd, 

that we cannot tell to what Sort of Tree it belong d. Tis of ſuch 

a black Colour, as 1s uſually rotted Wood: being touch'd it moulders 

and falls into Duſt; yet it lies enclos'd in a pretty cloſe Sort of 

Stone. The Pieces are of different Sizes, the largeſt about a Yard 
in Length. Some of theſe are lodged almoſt Fifty Foot deep in the 
Earth. They lye uſually according to the Plat of the Stone, in an 
Horizontal Plane or near it: and in the Middle of the Stratum. 
There are no Paſſages, or Inlets, or any Marks of ſuch Inlets from 
the Outſide of the Stratum to thoſe Pieces; but all about Deng 
| | ſolid 
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ſolid Stone. Nevertheleſs ſome have a Fancy, that they are the 
Roots of Trees which grew down thither from the Surface: And 
the Workmen generally call them Roots: and the Holes that are 
made by their mouldering away when the Stone is wrought, Root- 
Holes. EY | 

157. Of the many Quarries wherein I have met with firm Mood 
included in Stone, I ſhall mention only a few. Several Pieces of 
ſound Oaken Wood have been found enclos'd in the hard*Ragp-ſtone 
digg'd up ſome time ſince in Clipſton Common. By the Grain: and 
by the Knots upon ſome of the Pieces, it appears to be Oak. I have 
now by me a firm Piece of it, that has Part of the Stratum of Stone 
out of which it was taken, ſtill adhering thereto. There is alſo 4 
Stoney Matter intruded into the Spaces betwixt its Fibres, both thoſe 


of the Knots and of the main Wood. The Wood has : ſtrait : the 


Krots a curling, Grain. There are the Marks of Branches broken 
off upon ſome of the Pieces. The like Pieces we find enclos'd in 
Stone in the Quarries at C ich, in thoſe at Bugbrook, and in ſeveral 
others. They are found, as well with a Ferruginous Matter, ſuch 
as that the Iron-colour'd Marcafite conſiſts of, as with the ordinary 
Stoney Matter intruded into their Interſtices, in thoſe Strata of Stone 
wherein we meet with the Marcaſita Ochreoferreus : And are found 
r as well with one as the other. I have Samples of 
in Pieces, thus altered and incorporated from the foreſaid 
Stonepits at Crick and Bugbrook, One of them has very much of the 
Colour of Yellow Ochre. 1 . 1. . 
158. From A/bley Stone- pit I have a remarkable Piece of Foſſil 
Mood, that was preſented me by the Ingenious Mr. Amb. Sayer. It 
ſeems to be a part of a pretty large Branch of a Thorn or Crab-tree 
ſplit into Two Pieces Length-ways. My Sample is only one of 


thoſe Pieces. It has ſeveral Knots on the Outſide of it: and by the 


Number, Size, and Poſition of theſe, it appears to have belong'd to 
one or other of the Trees I mentioned. There are Two or Three 
Breaches or Wounds on the Inſide of it; particularly one acroſs the 
Grain, that ſeems to have been made by ſome ſharp edged Tool. 
They are all of them filPd with Spar. None of em go quite through 
the Piece. Betwixt the Bark and the Wood there was ſo much Spar 
infinuated, as has form'd a Sparry Plate encompaſſing the Wood. A 
curious Obſerver may diſcover ſeveral Particles of Spar intruded into 
the Pores or Interſtices of the Wood, and of the Bark; but eſpeci- 
ally into thoſe of the Knots. The Bark in ſome Parts of it is ſtill 
viſible, but even there is thin: and in other Parts of it ſeems to be 
quite worn away, and to have left an Impreſſion of the Lineaments 
of its Inſide upon the Plate of Spar. Its Outſide is in part inveſted 
with a Reddiſh Cruſt conſiſting of Sand with a ſmall Mixture of Spar. 
This Cruſt is eaſily broken and peel'd off. Thus far of the Earth 
and the Bodies of whatſoever Kind contain'd in it. 
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7 A ER being of it ſelf a Simple and Homogeneous 
VV Body, and all the Differences we obſerve therein ari- 
ſing from the Terreſtrial and Mineral Matter intermixed with it, the 
Exactneſs I have uſed in examining the different Kinds of Earth and 
Minerals, which are met with here ( whereof in the foregoing 
Chapters) has been very ſerviceable to me for the Diſcovery of all 
the Contents of our Waters, and enables me to write of 'em with 
the greater Clearneſs and. Accuracy. 4344) 6 25 
2. In the Firſt Place, I ſhall brieſly ſpeak of our Waters of ordi- 
nary The; which-in almoſt all Places with us are ſupply'd by Springs; 
which are either ſuch as are prafluent, running forth upon the Sur- 
face: Or fuch as ſtand, whether conhn'd in Wells or not. The beſt 
or vholſomeſt Water for common Ute is uſually deſcrib'd to be that 
which is Pure, Colourleſo, and 7 ranſperent, without any Taſt or Smell, 
and the moſt eafily ſuſceptive of Heat or of Cold. To which is gene- 
rally added, that tis, of all Water, the lg tet. And no doubt, a Wa- 
ter which is wholly pure and nmixed will have all theſe Properties, 
that of Lightneſs with the reſt. But indeed this laſt, tho for the 
moſt part a good Criterion, yet is it not always to be rely'd upon. 
We are to have regard to the Quality, as well as the Weight of what 
the Water is charged with. And ſuppoſe a Water that contains a 
ſmall Quantity of Arſenic, (as we are aſſured ſome do) this, by 
reaſon of the little Quantity of that Mineral in it, may weigh less 
than a Water that has Plenty of Sparry Matter; yet the latter is cer- q 
tainly much tlie fitteſt for common Lites. Now tho? we have no Ar- 
ſenical Waters in Northamptonſbirs, nor any others that are impreg- 
nated with noxious Minerals, yet: I cou'd not but give this Caution 
with regard to that too generally received Maxim. 
3. My Opinion of the Water for ordinary Uſes, is, That the moſt 
Simple Water, or that which is freeft:irom Lerreſtrial Inter mixtures 
of what Kind ſoever is the beſt. I fay, the moſt Simple Water, be- 
cauſe there is. really none that is truly and perfectly ſimple and pure. 
Whatſoever ſome have imagined, the: moſt accurate Obfervations | : 
Dr id. that have hitherto been made“, give us juſt Cauſe to believe that even 
werds Dif. the cleareſt Water 1s far from being pure, and wholly defecate. 4 


N 


on, Dr. Woodward, who had Opportunity of examining it over a good 
N. Part of Englund, tells us, he never met with any, that however freſh 
p. 295, Ge. and newly taken out of the Spring, did not exhibit, even to the naked 
Eye, great Numbers of exceeding tmall Terreſtrial Particles diflewi- Mt 
nated through all Parts of it. And my own Obſervations that have 
been purpoſely made upon the Water of our cleareſt Springs, in 4 8 
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moſt every Village and Town over all this County, do confirm the 
fame. TY | 1 
4. Not but that the Vater of our Springs is as clear, and limpid, 
as ſweet and well-taſted as any I have met with in any other Part of 
England. The more conſtant the Springs, or the leſs they depend 
upon Rains, and the more conſiſtent and ſolid the Sides of their 
Ducts and Chanels are, the purer they are likely to be. And in 
theſe Regards this County 1s exceeded by none, As in almoſt all 
Parts of it, it yields great Plenty of Sand-ſtone, Lime-ſtone, and 
others Kind of Stone, that are uſually found dispos d into Strata Re 
Pile, or Parcel of which is here called a Rock : So it abounds with 
thoſe called Rock-Springs, that is, the laſting or perennial ones, 
whoſe Ducts or Chanels are in the Fiſſures or Intervalls of thoſe 
Rocks. The very Towns in that which is vulgarly called the Fenny 
Part of the County, them I mean that border on the Fenland, are 
not without their running Springs, and thoſe as clear and freſh as 
are moſt of thoſe in the Uplands. 
5. The Terreſtrial Particles that are found diſperſedly ſuſtained 
in the Water of our Springs, are either of the Vegetative Kind, that 
is, ſuch as ſerve for the Formation of Vegetables: or of a Mineral 
Nature. The former, whereof there is generally the greater Num- 
ber, are no farther diflerviceable to the ordinary Domeſtick Uſes of 
the Water, than as they contribute a little to the filling its Pores ; 
which, at ſometimes, it may be wiſhed, were more open and free. 
But where the Water is ſo clear as with us, it's plain they can do little 
or no Difſervice in this regard. And as to the latter, © © 
that is, the Mineral Particles“: Thoſe are chiefly 1 5 articles 1 
Po : | ; 5 It ſuch as are 
either of Lame-ſtone and Spar, which are of a ſofter not of the Vegetative Kind; 


» 


and milder Nature; or of Ochre with an Admixture io ** general Senſe 
of Vitriol, which tho' of a harſher Kind, yet the Word in e, 
Quantity of it in our common Waters is uſually very Vegetation, PhiI. Tray; 
ſmall, and therefore whatſoever Inconveniencies attend N 253. 

it, they cannot be great. 3 

6. That the Water of all our Springs is always charged with the 

Terreſtrial Vegetative Matter, in a greater or leſſer Quantity, I may 

venture to affirm ; having after many Obſervations and Tryals, never 

yet diſcovered any without it. Thoſe green Nubeculæ or little Clouds 

which appear, as I have often noted here in this County, in the 
Spring-Water that has ſtood fome Days without ſtirring, in a Glaſs 

Viol cloſe ſtopped, are formed chiefly of Particles of this Sort of 

Earth. This is plain by their being ſuſtained on the Surface, or elſe 

in the Body of the Water, which they cou d not be, did they conſiſt 

of meer ſteril Mineral Matter, whole Specifick Gravity is ſo much 

greater than than of the Vegetable, that it muſt needs ſubſide to the 

Bottom *. That Tryal alſo of ſetting Mint, and ſomè other Plants « vid 617 
in Water, which I have frequently made upon the Water of the 5 255. 
Springs with us, ot divers of the more noted Mineral ones, eſpecially © * 
thoſe of King's-Cliff, Eaſt-Forndon, and Dean, as well as thoſe of 
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common Uſe; in all which the Plants have grown and increas'd 
confiderably, ſufficiently evinces, that there is a Vegetable Matter 
in all of them; for the above-mentiohed Excellent Diſcourſe of Ve- 
octation inconteſtably proves, that it ls not to the Water, but to the 
Earthy Matter ſuſtained therein, that the Vegetables that are ſet in 
it and grow, do owe their Growth and Augment. 

7. There is alſo a Stoney Matter in very ſmall Particles, contain'd 


in the Water of many, not to ſay moſt, of our ordinary Springs: 
An Obſervation none need be {urprized at; the like Kind of Matter = 


having been ſo frequently obſer ved by the Curlous, in the ordinar 
Spring-Water in many other Places, as well in this Kingdom as Abroad. 


It diſcovers its ſelf ſeveral ways, and particularly upon Böyling the 


Water, at which time it is caſt off, and is affixed to the Sides of the 
Veſſel. It alſo ſhews its ſelf in the Chanel of the Sprihg it (elf, 
where the Water glides on leſs F\wittly, and in the I roughs, Pipes, 
or Trenches that are made uſe of for conveying the Water from its 
Source to the Houſes, Gardens, or Grounds of thoſe who uſe it. 

8. Theſe Obſervations I have had Opportunity enough of makin 
here: But it is not neceſſary to give the particular Inſtances. I ſhal 
only give this one Caution with relation to the Husbandmen, who 
happen to have a Spring of this Nature in any of their feeding 
Grounds. They may perhaps be invited ts draw it over the Ground, 
in Hopes of efiriching it: But it had much better be let alone; for 


in Tra& of Time it wou'd cover the Soil with a Stoney Cruſt, and 
not only diſappoint their Hopes and Pains, but make the Earth leſs 


fruitful than it wou'd otherwiſe have been. There was onee an In- 
ſtance of this in one of my Lord Tœringtons Grounds at Piobely. 
9. Theſe who wou'd prevent the Miſchiefs that may probably at- 


tend the Drinkme of ſuch Water, which in thoſe Conſtitutions that 


are inclinable t6 the Stone and Gravel, is not without good Reaſon 
ſuppos'd to adminiſter a conſiderable Part of that Matter, which con- 


ſtitutes thoſe Stoney Coneretions in the Body, need not be at much 


Expence or Pains about it; fince the Water is fo eaſily diſcharg'd, 
and freed from that Sort of Particles. We ſee it deſerts them of it 
ſelf, and _ fall from it in ſeveral Parts of the Chanel of the Spring, 
ally where it does not run with a full and rapid Stream; 
And therefore the Water intended for Drinking, may be taken up be- 
low thoſe Places in ſtill lower Parts of the Chanel: Or it may be 
collected in a little Pool or Ciſtern ſomewhere in or near the Chanel, 
by which Means it will be ſtill more ſurely and effectually freed, the 
Stoney Particles always ſettling to the Bottom, where the Water is 
at reft : Or if this is not ſufficient, it may after all be. boyl'd, and 
then being cool'd and ſettled, it may doubtleſs be drank without any 
Fear of Danger. Which laſt is the Method of an Ingenious Phyf- 
cian of this County, who himſelf has ſometimes been ſubject to the 
Stone. 
10. Many Sparry Particles are found intermixed with the common 
Matter of this Stoney Cruſt ; ſome of which, when the Cruſt is 5 
. again 
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zpainſt the Light, the Eye may immediately d eſery, by ine _— 


ling Brightneſs of them. But à mote particular Account both of the 
conſtituent Matter of theſe Incruſtations, as alſo of the Manner how 
they are formed, I give elſewhere in a more proper Place. Here! 


| ſhall only note this one thing more under this Head, that is, if Spar 


is ſuch an effectual Remedy for the Stone, as ſore who have expe- 
rienc d it; tell us it is, then the Perſons lubject to this Diſtemper, 
have Cauſe to entertain a ſome wat more favourable Opinion of the 
Springs above- mentioned, which contain a Stoney Matter; fince 1 
can aſſure them there are Sparry Particles, commonly, if not always 


intermixed with it. As to the Nitre, which in all probability ſeveral 


of our ordinary Springs do in leſſer Quantity contain, I ſhall conſi- 
der it more fitly in another Place. Sh | . 
11. The common Springs that have a little, light Tincture of Vitriol, 


which with us are ulually called Hard and harſh Waters, are vulgarly 


known to be ſuch by their not taking ſo ſpeetly or ſo laſting a Lather 
with Soap : by their turning and curdling of Milk, in cate a ſmaller 
Quantity of Milk is infus'd upon a much larger Quantity of the Boyl- 
ing Water: by their requiring a larger Quantity of Malt to make the 
Drink, that's brew'd with it; of equal Strength to that which is made 
with ſofter Waters: and by thelt not boyling Peaſe, and other Gar- 
den Stuff fo quickly or ſo loft and tender, as do thoſe of a milder 


Nature. A Perlen of 4 nice Palate may diſtinguiſh them by the 
Taſt: And to one Who waſhes with them, whoſe Skin is of a finet 


Texture, they are ſenſibly harſh, and leave à little Roughneſs on the 
Hands and Face. 5 1 
12. Not only in the Water of different Fountains, there are diffe- 


rent Degrees of Softneſs or Hardneſs: But the Water of the ſame 
Spring, as tb that Quality, is not always the ſame. One of the 


harſhet Kind in a dry Seaſon, when little or no Rain-Water in- 
termixes with it, is ſenſibly harder than at other times. The ſame 
Thing is obſervable in the Water of ſeveral Pools, and of the Rivers 


allo. The Water of the Pool in Mr. Srattergoo's Garden at Telver- 


toft, tis obſerved, lathers worſt in a dry Seaſon. The Weland Wa- 
ter by Rocking bam, in dry Summers, when the River is low, is ſome- 
what hard; as being then no more than what the Springs ſupply. 
Neither is the Water of the ſame Brook or River alike hard or ſoft 
in all Parts of them. The higher One goes, or the nearer to their 
firſt and chieſeſt Sources, the harſher generally is the Water; as has 
been obſerved in the River Cherwell, and other of our Rivers; 
which is partly owing to this, that the Water in the lower and re- 
moter part of the River, has by little and little, as it run along, 
let down that Mineral Matter that occaſions this Harſhneſs ; whereas 
it is found ſuſtain d in the upper Part of the Brook or River, of thoſe 
clpecially that run ſwift. Thus the Water of the little Brook at 
Dadford ; Which deſcends with a rapid Current from its Sources on 
Bin ro and Newtenbam Hills, and the Hills adjoining, is there ſo 
much charg'd with this Mineral, that it will not Jather with Soap 5 

FE | all; 
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all; nay, and will tinge Steel or Silver that has lain a while in it, in 
like mavner as the Acidulæ do, v. of a Copper-hike Colour. 

12. The Villages and Fields with us, as with reſpect of the So 
and other Earthy Matter, they differ from each other, and in ſome 
Places one Part of the ſame Village and Field from another Part of 
them; and that diſperſedly and uncertainly: So likewiſe is it with 
regard to the Springs. The Springs of ſome of our Villages are all of 


them [oſt, or however all the profluent ones, as at 7 horp-malſor : Of 


others hard, as at Faſi-Haddon : Of others, as at Corby, there are 
ſome that have a ſoft Water, others. a bard, and others that of a 
middle Nature. In the Parſonage-Yard at Maidford, is a Well with 
a Pump in it that has hard Water : About Forty Yards from this, in 
a lower Part of the ſame Yard, another without a Pump in it, that 
has a very ſoft Water. In the Field at Stoke-Bruerne, there is one 
of the Acidulæ which has a Spring of common Water, about Twenty 


Yards diſtant from it: The like upon Wittering Heath. The Springs 


at Rowel, in the upper part of the Town, are all of the harſher 
Kind: in the lower part of it, comparatively ſoft ; and yet to appear- 
ance, there is little or no Diverſity in the upper Strata, through which 
they paſs; ſo that theſe Two different Qualities, in this Inſtanee, are 
owing, it is likely, to ſtill lower and remoter Cauſes. oth 

14. But as to the Caſe of the Iwo Wells, one with a Pump in it, 
which is conſtantly cover'd up, the other without a Pump 1n it, which 


is not ſo conſtantly cover'd : Tis likely the former wou'd have as 


ſoft a Water as the latter of them, were it not for the different Cir- 
cumſtances I now mentioned. For I have met with divers Inſtances, 
and particularly one at the White Hor ſe- Inn at 'Braybrook, of Wells 


that till the ſetting of a Pump within them, had a ſoft Water. Not 


that all Pump- water, as ſome imagine, is harſh ; but yet it is the more 
likely to be ſo, 1. Becauſe it is not ſo much expos d to the Air, as 


is that in other Wells, and conſequently there is in it a greater Degree 


or Quantity of Heat, which by its continual Action upon the Water, 
does not permit it to let down the Vitriolate Matter it contains, ſo 
ſpeedily or freely, as it wou d have done, had it not been thus moved; 
ſo by this Means that Matter is ſtill ſuſtained in the Water, eſpecially 


in the lower Part of it. And then, 2. It is the lower Part of the 


Water in the Well, that is drawn forth in Pumping, and the Vutrio— 
lick Matter reſiding chiefly there, it muſt neceſſarily paſs forth with 
the Water upon Pumping. That there is really a greater Quantity 
of Mineral Matter in Pump- water, than in that of the open Springs 
that ſtand in Pools, appears by many Tryals I have made of the 
Weight of them by the Hygrobaroſcope. By theſe I am aflured, 


that the Water of Pools, tho' leſs clear to the Eye, is generally 
lighter than that from Pumps: And it can be only the Mineral Mat- 


ter in the latter, that makes this Difference. 

15. The Well-Waters that are hard, are moſt of them curable for 
Half a Year or more by only throwing into the Well about Halt a 
Load of Sand, Gravel, or Lime. Some of them indeed do not fo 


eaſily 
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eaſily admit of a Cure as others, for Inſtance, the Pump-Water at 
that called Serjeant Buckby's Houſe in Northampton: The common 
Method of expofing it to the Air, and even that of warming it in 
the Sun, or on a Fire. will never render it fit for Lathering. It is 
{till ſo intractable, that the Soap when blended in it, only runs into 
Flakes, which tho' broken by frequent Agitatioris, yet the ſeparated 
Parts of them unite again, and are not to be diſſolved in ſuch manner 
as to form a Lather. And which 1s a ſtill more difficult Caſe. At 
Eaſi-Haddon, the Water belonging to ſome of the Houſes there, 
when brew'd, is not to be put into a Ferment with Balm in the uſual 
Manner, unleſs they put a little Ginger into the Wort. Whether 
ever they practisd the Method of letting the Water ftand a Day ar 
Two before it was uſed, I did not enquire. This laſt in many Pa- 
ces is the uſual Method, and ſeldom fails. Or if that be thought too 
long a time, they may put in a ſmall Quantity of Salt- petre into the 
Water they intend for Brewing or for Waſhing; and it will yet more 
ſpeedily take off that harſh Quality. e 
16. How it comes to paſs that ſome Waters, ſuch as thoſe in the 
_ above-mentioned Inſtances, retain their Harſhneſs ſo long and fo 
obſtinately, to me ſeems to proceed from this, that the Vitriol in 
theſe is more free and pure, and is not attended with fo great a 
Quantity of Ochre, or other of the heavier Kinds of Earthy Mat- 
ter, as it uſually is in thoſe other harſher Waters; which Ochre and 
the like is wont to fink down to the Bottom of the Water, when it is 
taken from the Spring , and has ftood a while : And when it falls 
bears along with it the Vitriol that it lies intermixed with; by 
which means the Water becomes mild and ſoft with ſtanding. The 
dalt-petre that you put in, precipitates the Vitriol in like manner as 
does the Ochre: And I doubt not but a due Quantity of Chalk or 
powder'd Spar wou'd produce the ſame Effect. 
17. That Reddiſb Earthy Matter, which we meet with in the 
Chanels of all our Acidulæ, and ſometimes in thoſe of the ordinary 
| harſher Springs, which have not the Taſt of thoſe Acidulæ; parti- 
cularly in that of Coppy-moor Spring in Grmdon I ordihip , and at 
| the Mouth of a little Spring flowing gently out of a narrow Perpen- 
| dicular Fiſſure upon a Rocky Bank by Chelſton Town-fide, in the 
Way from Caucote to Rance, is what I here call Ochre. It is true, 
this Sort of Ochre does not appear to View in many of the ordinary 
Springs: But nevertheleſs, as it is the conſtant Companion, and the 
Vehicle, if I may fo expreſs it, of the Vitriol in all thoſe Waters 
wherein that Mineral does moſt abound, it is reaſonable to believe 
that all, or however the greateſt Part of the ordinary harſher Springs 
that have Vitrio! in them, have Ochre too; tho' when the Contents 
of them are precipitated, they do not appear in the uſual Hue of 
Ochre. The Reaſon whereof is probably this, that the Quantity 
of 1t to the other Ingredients of the Water, and particularly to the 
= Vegetable Matter in it, is but ſmall, and that it is ſo mixed and 
dlended with them, that the proper Colour of it is nat ſeen, 
LE 6G 11 18. And 
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18. And this is all I have to obſerve in this Place, concerning 
the Water of our ordinary Springs, that are colourleſs, and tran- 
ſparent. We have ſome other that belong to the ſame Head, as be. 
ing of ordinary Uſes too; but they are of a Bluiſh Colour ; ſuch is 
that of Spelwell upon Burrow Hill by Damtrey, and that of the 
lower Town-Well in Naſeby. Which, Colour is thought by ſome 
to be an Indication of a Coal-Mine not far diſtant ; becauſe the like 
Waters are obſerved where the Coal-Delves are. If this Opinion 
was true, we ſhou'd have Coals enough in Northamptonſbire; 2 we 
frequently meet with Water of this Complexion ; and that not on] 


at the Mouths of ſeveral of bur profluent Springs, but in ſome Wells 


and Pools, and in the Chanels alſo of our ſmaller. Rivulets, in thoſe 
Places where the Water, during a dry Summer, ſtagnates. So that 


this Colour to me ſeems to be owing to Particles of the fame 


Kind with thoſe that conſtitute the Bluiſh Oyl or Cremor we ſo fre- 
quently find upon the Surface of Stagnant Water ; which havins 
{ome at one time, ſome at another, difentagled themſelves from the 


other ordinary Vegetable Particles that they lay intermixed with, 


emerge, and by little and little form that Oyly Cremor which we 
ſee floating upon the Surface of ſtanding Water, and particularly 
that which has ſtill a ſlight TinQure of Blue. 3 

19. As to the Spring call'd Scarlet-Well, upon the North Weſt Side 
of Northampton, which a Stranger by the Name might ſuppoſe was 


ſo called from its being of a Scarlet Colour; it is now diſtinguiſhable 


Vid. Cam- 
den in Loc. 


only for its Ancient Fame. Hither, according to the Tradition of 
the Town, the Londoners ſent their Cloaths to be dy'd a Scarlet; 


wherein this Spring excelled, as they ſay, all others in the Kingdom: 


And from thence had its Name. But upon Diſcovery of the Scarlet 
Gram it became neglected, and has been ſo ever ſince. Was it really 


ſo well qualified for Dying, what it ſhou'd be owing to, I cannot 
learn: Whether as a ſofter Sort of Water, as indeed it is, it took 


the Dye more ſpeedily and freely, or to ſome other Cauſe. Thus 
at Stroud in Glouceſterſhire, there is a Water, that, according to Mr. 
Camden, has a peculiar Quality of Dying Reds ® 


20. I come now to give an Account of thoſe Waters that are more 


copiouſly ſaturated with Mineral Matter, and therefore leſs fit for 


common Uſes. Such are the Lapideſcent or Petriſying Waters: and 


the Acidulæ or Medicinal Springs; both which occur very frequently 
in moſt Parts of Northamptonſhire. LEE W 
21, Firſt, Of thoſe called Petrifying Waters; which tho' reckon d 
amongſt the ſtrange and Stupendous Things of this Iſland by our 
Monkiſh Writers, and ſome others ſince, are really ſo far from being 
what they were then thought to be, that is, ſtrange or uncommon, 
that we have Hundreds of them in this ſingle County. Neither i“ 
there any thing very ſtrange or ſurprizing in the Nature of them. 
They come out of the Earth impregnated with a Sparry or Stoney 
Matter, this they let fall in thoſe Parts of their Chanel where they 
run more leiſurely and gently, and therewith incruſt the Bs 
| 8 tra ws, 
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Straws, and other Bodies occurring in the way. That any of them 
really turn thoſe Bodies into Stone, as ſome, who therefore called 
them Petrifying Waters, have imagined, does not appear by any 
Inſtances of it in this County. | oo ent; 
22. Theſe Waters are by Dr. Plat +, diſtinguiſhed into the Three , d., Hg 
following Kinds, 1. Such as purely of themſelves are petrify'd, the of 064 
very Body of the Water being turned into Stone as it drops * Bak the 22 * 
Rocks, which are therefore called Lapides Stillatitii. 2. Such as ® 
petrify by Incruſtation, and are only 1 And, 3. Such as 
trify per minima, or totum per totum. As to his Firſt : The Lapide 
Stillatitii, and other Bodies of a like Kind, are not, as he conjectures, 
form'd of the Water turn d into Stone, as it drops from the Rocks, 
but of the Sparry Corpuſcles convey'd by the Water into the Fiſſures 
or Grotto's of thoſe Rocks, vid. Ch. 2. Part 1. b. 12 2, &c. ſupr. His Se- 
cond Kind of Petrifying Waters are ſuch as we ſo frequently meet 
with in this, and ſome other Midland Counties. His Third „ that 
is, ſuch as petrify per minima, converting, as J underſtand him, the 
very Subſtance of the Body into Stone, I have never yet met with, 
either here or elſewhere. And indeed the Samples of this Kind of 
Petrifaclion, that is, the Lignum Quercinum per minium petrificatum, 
He. which that Author repoſited in the Aſbmolean Muſeum, and 
which J have carefully viewed there, appear to me much different 
from what they are repreſented in the Natural Hiſtory of Oxfordſbire K. Nat. Hin. or 
I was by the Sight of them ſufficiently convinced, they have been (. 2.5 11. 
always what they now are, meer Stones. Indeed they have ſone 
| Reſemblance of the Grain of Wood: But we cannot conclude from 
thence, that they had formerly been Wood, any more than that 
Dr. Plot's T uberoides lapideus was originally a Muſbroom, and his Fi- 
bule Fulcimentum , a Button-Mould + ; becauſe they ſomewhat re- 3 
ſemble the Bodies he has named them from. of Onfied: 
23. The Contents of theſe Waters being dropt and left behind in ““ , 
their Chanels, where they form a Cruſty Covering upon the Bodies 
occurring in their Paſſage, we may, by examining thoſe Incruſtati- 
ons diſcover all or moſt of the various Kinds of Matter, that were 
contained in the Waters at their Sources. Tho' tis uſually called b 
one common Name, that is, Stone) Matter, yet there really are dis 
ferent Kinds of it, not only in different Springs and Brooks, but in 
the fame. What theſe are may be known by the Reader, if he 
plwkẽeaſes to look back to Ch. 2. Part 1. ſub finem; where I give a par- 
ticular Account of the conſtituent Matter of the Incruſtations. 
24. And as the various Kinds of Mineral Matter contain'd in theſe 
Waters, may be pretty well diſcovered in the Sediment that they let 
down, ſo likewiſe may the different Quantities of it. We have tome 
Springs of this Kind that have cover'd every thing in the way of 
their Current with a Stoney Cruſt, and that of a conſiderable Bulk 
and Thickneſs: Others of the fame Kind, that flow with a like Pace 
as theſe do, and differ not from them in any material Circumſtance 
except this, that they have formed only (hight Incruſtations; vc 
| if- 
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Waters intermixing with theſe. Which Hypotheſis by: no means 


» 


Stoney Matter. 


25. From a Quart of the Water of Sbot well Spring near Rowel, 
a particularly noted Spring of this Kind, taken up at the Spring 


Head, and gently evaporated in the Month of May, 1710. in a dry 
Time, l had Six Grains of a Farinaceous.Powder'ot a Saltiſh Taſt. 


To the Eye and to the Touch it reſembled Wheat Flower, but was 
much more ponderous. The Salt, that of Aire, with a very ſmall 
Mixture of common Salt, as I have found upon Tryal. Dr.“ Lifter, 


from a like Quantity of NKnaxboroug h Petrifying Water, had about 
Forty Grains of a like Kind of Powder *. From the ſame Quantity 
of Shot dell, evaporated in the ſame Manner in Mareh 17%. after 
much Rain and Snow, not quite a Grain. Tis ſo ſoft a Water, that 
it bears Soap. Notwithſtanding the Stoney Matter it contains, tis 


clear and limpid. __ 11g 


26. There are ſome who imagine, that the Stoney Matter which 
forms theſe Iucruſtations, does not ſubſide and fall down of it ſelf, 


ſo ſoon as the Water has obtained a more ſettled State, as we have 
aſſerted above; But is . precipitated or thrown down by Vitriolic 


agrees with any Obſervations here. We have many ' Petriſying 


Springs (if J may thus expreſs it) and particularly one at Rowel 
another at P:chely, which are ſo far from intermixing with Vitriolic 


Waters, they never come near any ſuch. Indeed at Harrington there are 


Springs of theſe Lwo. different Kinds, that do mix with each other 


at a little Diſtance from their Sources : But even in this Inſtance, the 


Petrifying Water is found to let down a Stoney Matter, as freely and 


copiouſly before it intermixes with the Vitriolic Water, as it does 


do afterwards. And as to the Vitriolick Waters, ſuch as thoſe at 


Eaſt-Farndon and Wellingborough, which are Petrifyers too, depoſing 
a Stoney Matter together with Ochre, tis far more likely that the 
Stoney Matter, ſuch is the Quantity as well as Weight of it, ſhou'd 
precipitate that. a a es 
27. Theſe Waters are apply d to by. many of our Countrymen, 
for curing the Fluxes of their Cattel; which they commonly ſtop 
with Twice or Thrice drinking. This Styptick Property no doubt 
is owing to the Stoney Particles in the Water, which by mixing with 
the Acid, or other Motbid, Matter that occaſions the Flux, reſtrain 
and break the Force of it. The common Oſteocolla, or Bone-binder 
of our Shops, to me appears, both by the conſtituent Matter and 
the Figure of it, to have the very fame Origin with the Incruſtations 
here: and I queſtion not but the fineſt of theſe Incruſtations, prepar'd 
and adminiſtred in the ſame Manner, as their Oſteocolla, wou'd prove 
as valuable an Aſtriclive as that is. 1 E 
28, Having done with thoſe called Petriſing Waters, I now pro- 
ceed to the Acidulæ, or the Medicinal Springs, which in this County 
are near as numerous as the former are. A Spring of this Kind is 
here commonly known by the Name of the Red- Well, or the Rea- 


Vater: 


0 


Difference therefore is owing to their being leſs copiouſly ſtored with 
We 72 77 
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Water: the Iron-Mater: or by way of Excellency, the Mineral or 


Medicinal Spring, By thoſe who have wrore of them , they ate 
frequently called Pirilick Waters; as Purioi, according to them, is 
the chief of all the Mineral Ingredients of the Water, and that to 


which it principally owes its Virtues. On a like Account they have 


the Name of Chalybeate, Steel, or 1ron-Waters, amongſt other Wri- 
ters. We meet with them in the following Places, that is to ſay, at 
Eaſt-Forndm , Spratton, Halſton , Long-Buckby , Winrwick , Crick , 
Watford, Barby, Dadford, where there are I wo or Three of them, 
at Everdon, Preſton parva, Hinton nigh Woodford, Eyden, T henpford, 


Aftrop , Aynbo R Sulgruve 5 Ft. Loys Wellon, Liebborough, Pateſbul, 


Bugbrook, Coſgrave, Stoke Brewern, T brup ot Rot herſtbor pe, Northam- 


ton, Moulton, Harrington, Walgrave, M eares- Aſbby, N. ellingboroug b, 
nal B rieftock , T ichmarſh, Aldwinkle, Stoke d Oile, Dran, and 


King's-Cliff. And nigh the Water-mill on Wittering Heath, there is 


alſo one of the ſame Kind, tho' not very ftrong of the Minerals. 
29. There are Twenty of them at leaſt in that Diſtrict included 
within the Helidon Head of the Nyne, and the Cherwel, Ouſe, atd 
Tove. . Scarce a Lordſhip there, in that Saub-Weſtern Part of the 
County, that is without one or more of them. And I have heard of 
many other Waters in this County, which belong, as tis ſuppos d, to 


this Claſs; and particularly of one at Addington magna, of another 


at Suthweek, another at Oundle; but having not had the Opportunity 
of trying them my felf, they are not inferted in the foregotng Cata- 
logue. By that | 
County wherein they are not to be found: And that thoſe whoſe 


Healths are to be treated with Water of this Kind, need not go far 


for it. And a little Time and Skill will it's likely diſcover divers 
others, that may prove as ferviceable. in the Cure of Diſeaſes, as 
thoſe which are now of the higheft Eſteem. ES 
30. Many of theſe Springs have been found out by Accident. 
That in Bugbrovk Field, about a Quarter of a Mile Sur. M ef of the 


Town, was firſt taken notice of by the Ingenious Mr. Xyneron, on an 


Information he receiv'd from a Shepherd of the Town, of one of his 
Sheep accidentally lodged and mired in or nigh the Place of the 
Spring, and the Wool thereby tinged of a Yellowiſh Hue. I have 
had the like Account of the firſt Diſcovery of forme other Acidula 
with us. And whoſoever is for making overtes of this Kind, 
will do well, in the firft place, to mark the Colour of the Earth, 
Stones, He. that lie in the Chanel of the Spring, which if they are 
ting d of a Yellow or Neddiſh Colour, or if there be a confiderable 
Quantity of Ochre-like Earth in the Chanel, it is a pretty ſure Indi- 
cation of one of theſe Medicinal Springs: And if herewith he finds 
the Water has an Irony Taſte, and will ſtrike a Red or Purple in the 
utual manner of Tryal with Galle, he =? Shi affur'd he has found 

out ſuch à Kind of Fountain as he fought for. 
31. But to return; for my Buſineſs at preſent is to give fome Ac- 
count of the Acadele already known. Amongft thofe trat are men 
Aaaa tioned 


talogue it appears, there is ſcaree. any part of the 
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tioned in $: 28. ſupr. 1 ſhall chiefly take notice of the moſt famous 
ones, and more eſpecially of the' Four following, namely, that at 
Cliff, that at Wellingborough, that at Northampton, and that at Aſtrop. 
Of which, that we might the better compare them one with another, 
and with other Medicinal Waters in other Parts of the County, and 
of the Kingdom in general, I thought fit to make my moſt material 
Obſervations and Experiments upon them ſucceſſively, in the ſame 
Year, the ſame Seaſon of the Year, and in the ſame manner of Try— 
al, as near as was poſſible. '” AC10 * . 
32. J began with the Medicinal Spring at Ning - Cliff, July 28. 
1703. The Mineral Water at Cißß, or the Spavs, as it is there called, 
ariſes at the Foot of a Clayey Hill in a pleaſant Wood, about a 
Mile South of the Town. Whether this Water exceeds all others of 
the County in Virtue, the Experiments that have been made, or ra- 
ther the Experiencies the Drinkers have had of them, may decide. 
However that be, tis certain there can none be more pleaſantly ſitu- 


ate than this. The Reverend Mr. 7ohn Boughton, formerly Fellow of 
St. John's College in Cambridge, was the firſt who obſerv'd it to be a 
Mineral Water. In 1670. or thereabouts, it was approv'd of, and 
publickly recommended by the Learned Dr.... Brown, à Phyfi- 
cian, then reſiding at Cliff: And has ever ſince been much apply'd 
to, and deſervedly celebrated, for the real Services it has done the 
Drinkers of it in divers Diſtempers ; and eſpecially thoſe ariſing from 
Obſtructions. It has likewiſe been ſucceſsfully uſed externally in the 
way of Bathing or Lotion. And there is a fit Ciſtern of Stone at a 
convenient Diſtance from the Spring , to take in Water for the Uſe 
of thoſe who have Cutaneous Diſeaſes or Ulcers. 
33. The Sides of the chief Ciſtern, and of the Stone Chanels 
where the Water runs along, are tinged of an Irony Ruſty Colour. 
The Water is clear and colourleſs ; but not without an Admixture = 
of many very minute Terreftrial Particles, which being combind | 
into little Parcels, are precipitated and form that Ochreous Earth, 
whereof here are great Quantities ; and particularly upon the Graſs 
and Herbs that a little obſtru& the Paſſage of the Water, which are 
covered over with it; In like manner as the Graſs, He. in the Cha- 
nels of thoſe called Petrifymg Waters, are inveſted with a Stoney 
Matter. Whereſoever the Water's Motion is check'd,it depoſes this 
Ochre, and alſo ſends up that Blue Oyly Subſtance, which we ſo fre- 
quently find upon its Surface. Some Oak-Leaves that lay in the 
Chanel of the Water, were turn'd of an Iny Colour. The Taſte of 
it is Ferruginous, or reſembles that of ruſty Iron: and fo likewiſe 
does the Smell. A common Earth-Worm that was put into this 
Spaw Water endured it as well, and liv'd as long as another, that 
at the ſame time was put into ordinary Spring Water. Bee 
34. It refuſes to lather with Soap. A Piece of Soap broken and 
blended in it is forc'd into Flakes of a Curd-like Subſtance. An 
equal Quantity of the Water and cold unboil'd Milk being put to- 
gether, it did not curdle the Milk: neither did it coagulate it 1 5 
. intus 
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infus'd upon the like Quantity of boiling Milk ; but upon putting 


double the Quantity of Water to that of boiling Milk, and the 
Mixture having ſtood a while upon the Fire, a Coagulation enſued; 
the Coagulum was like ordinary Cheele-curd. LY 

35. Three or Four Ounces of the Water infuſed on Three ak- 
Leaves that had been bruis'd, it turn d to a Blue reſembling that of 
Peaſe Blooms, but with a fainter Caft. The fame Quantity of 
common Water infus'd on the ſame Number of Oak-Leaves well 
bruis'd produc'd no Change. Infuſing Four Ounces of the Water 


upon the Eighth Part of a Grain of powder d Gals, it yielded a good 


Purple. Half a Pint of the Water being put upon the Eighth Part of a 


Grain of Oak Galls in Powder, it ſtruck forthwith of a Violet Colour ; 


which, the Water having ſtood a while, became of a deeper Blue, more 
near to Purple: But with a little Quantity of Spirit of Vitriol dropt into 


the Water, the Powder, and with it the Purple Colour, was preci- 
pitated, and the Water reduced to its former Clearneſs. With Oy 
of Tartar it became a Blue again as before, but ſomewhat more tur- 
bid. Indeed any of the Acid Spirits of the Shops, nay, even Vinegar, 
if good, will do as much as the Spirit of Vitriol in this Inſtance : 
And any of the Alcaline Spirits will do the ſame as did the Oyl of 
Tartar, tho' not quite ſo cleverly. And as to the Spirit of Vitriol's 
precipitating the Powder of Ga#s, tis no more than it will do to S- 
rup of Cloves, or any other Syrup in a watery Vehicle. One Dro 

of a Tindure of Galls, which 1 had made as directed by Mr. Boyl 
in his Eſſay upon Mineral Waters, being put to Twelve Drops of 
the Water, immediately gave a deep Purple. Two ſmall Drops of 
that Tincture gave a pale Sky- colour d Blue to a Quarter of a Pint of 
the Water: Adding Two Drops more, it became of a deep Azure. 

36. Twelve Drops of the Water, and Six of Syrup of Violets being 


intermixed and ſtirred, there aroſe a lovely Graſs-Green. Fifteen 


Drops of a Solution of Green Vitriol or Coperaſs being put to as many 
more of the Water, there was no Alteration. With Oyl of Tartar 


per deliq, Twenty Drops of the Oyl inſtill'd upon Thirty of the 


Water, turn'd it of a Milky Colour, and produc'd a ſmall Quantity 
of a White Coagulum ( as ſome would call it ) confiſting of Molecule, 


© little Flakes or Maſſes, here and there diſperſed ; yet both the Water 
and Oy! before their being mixed, were ſeemingly clear and tranſpa- 


rent. Thirty Drops of the Water and Twenty of Spirit of Urine 
gave the ſame Coagulum, as did the Water and 0y! of T artar ; but in 
that, the Mixture having ſtood about an Hour, the Curd was pre- 
cipitated, in this it was not. Fifteen Drops of Spirit of Vitriol in- 
termixed with Thirty of the Water, nothing obſervable enſu d. 
37. As to the Weight of theſe Waters: For the greater ExaGtneſs 
| took along with me from one Acidula to another, a Glaſs Vial, 
which held within a very little of Half a Pint, and having fill'd it 
with each of theſe Waters juſt freſh from the Spring, with the ſame 
Quantity of each as near as poſſible, I then weigh'd them as exa&! 


as poſſibly ] cou'd. The Weight of that Quantity of the Cliff-Wa- 


ter 
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ter in my Glaſs Vial, Was Eight Ounces and 22 Grains. A full 
Half Pint of the Water weighed Half a Found, Iwo Drachms, 
and Four Grains, when newly brought from the Spring to King c- 
Cliff. The ſame Quantity of Water having ftood a Night, and be- 
ing poured gently off into another Veſſel, weighed only Half a Pound 
and 40 Grains, that ig, 84 Grains leſs than the former. Having put 
the ſame Water again into the Bottle, where it ſtood all Night, and 
then ſhaking the Bottle, there aroſe a great Number of Terreſtrial 
Particles, that were larger and more conſpicuous than thoſe in the 
Water at the Spring Head; good part of which, ſo ſoon as the Wa- 
ter was (till and at reft, I could fee ſubſiding. Half a Pint of their 
River Water weighed 9Jſp Half a Pound, 1wo Drachms, and Four 
Grains, exactly as much gs the Spaw Water in the Firſt Inſtance ; 
But it 15 likely the ſharp Rains that had fallen the Day before, had 
made an Addition to the Weight of it. I mention this Particular, 
45 it may be of Uſe when I come to reaſon upon this Subject of the 
e Soo onde gn | 
38. The Water having fied a Night in an open Glaſs Bottle, it 
had quite laſt its Fexruginous Taſt, and almoſt loſt its tinging Pro- 
perty with Gals. For upon infuſing a Part of this Stagnant Water 
upon powger'd Galls, it became much clouded, and of a milky Co- 
Iqur with only a very ſmall Inelination to Blue. I obſerved a great 
Number of ſma[l Bybbles flagting. ta and again in the Water whilſt 
within the Battle, and the like afflœed ta the Inſide of the Bottle, as 
alſo to a Piece of Silver that was laid at the Bottom of it. There 
was no Sediment to be dilcernd ; yet the Silver ſeemed to 
have a flight Tiggture of Yellow. Some little Specks or Patches 
of the Bluiſh Oyl appeard upon the Surface af the Water. Upon 
wuring off the Water, the Huhles, which it is likely were formed of 
hat Qyly Matter and ingluded Air, immediately broke and vaniſh'd. 
t did nat ſo obltinately refuſe ta lather, es the freſh Water: and 
tura'd more flawly to à Green with Syrup of Vialet:. In a Glaſs 
Bottle of the Water that was cloſely * and had ſtood the 
lame time with the tarwer, there was no Sediment: nor any Bubles, 
ar but very few, Neither did any of the Bluiſh Oy} appear, until 
made zu Infuſion of the Water upen Galls. The Effects with 
Galls, and with Syrup of Violets, were not quite fo weak, as in the 
Tryals with the Water that food open. Its Taft was fomewhat 
flat and decay d. 
39. Upon evaporating the Water in an Earthen Veſſel, with a Co- 
ver upon it, I obſerved a conſiderable Quantity of that Oobraus 
Earth adhering to the Inſide of the Cover. I feraped off as much 
as weighed a Grain, Inſtilling a Drop or Two of Spir4s of //itrid, 
it ſwelld and areſe in Bubbles: With Oy of Þ artar there was no 
Colluctance. Having evaporated, of a Quart or Two of the Water, 

about Half a Pint of it, 1 found a great Quantity of Gobre caſt down 
to the Bottom of the Veſſel, before l remov'd it from the Fire. 5 | 
Remainder 
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Remainder of the Water wou'd bear Sap; but wou'd not ſtrike 
with Calls, and wou'd ſcarce turn Green with the Vialet Sup 

40. Having boil'd away Three Quarts of the Water in an Earthen 
Veſſel well glazed, the dry Reſidue weighed 54 Grains. We wrought 
it off from the Sides of the Veſſel with a wooden Knife; which tot 
ſeveral Reaſons we thought the fitteſt Inſtrument for this Purpoſe. 
The Refidue thus ſeparated appeared to be only a light Earth, or 
Earthy Powder. The Colour Gray, much like that of Julup pulv. 
To the Touch it was ſoft, without any Grit or other Hardneſs. No 
Particles of Spar or other Minerals were to be ſecnin it. Yet the Taſte 
of it was briskly Salt, but without that Bitterneſo, which is obſervable in 
the Reſidence of ſome other Mineral Waters. Spirit of VYitrul in- 
ſtilbd upon it occaſion daa brisk Ebullition. A Drop or Two of H- 


rup of Violets, and a little of the Powder mixed, made a deep Green. 


With Oyl of Tartar there was no Alteration, nor with Spirit of Urme, 
nor with my Tindlure of Galls. What Effects the Fire wou'd have 
upon the Powder, were tried by caſting a Part of it upon a Red-hot 
Iron, and the like upon a burning Coal: Upon both of them it pre- 
ſently became of a Black Colour; but it neither crackled as Salts do, 
neither did it take Fire, nor emit any ſuch Odours us do Sulphur and 
Bitumen in a like Caſe. Fa „„ 

41. From King s-Cliſ I went to Wellingborough to make the like 
Obſervations upon the Medicinal Water there. This was on Jul) 29. 
1703, The Medicinal Spring, which is there called the Red- Vell, 
is about Half a Mile diſtant from the Town, on the North-IWeſt 
Side of it, almoſt at the Foot of a Hill in an open Field. What the 
Strata the Water paſſeth thorough confiſts of, is hard to be diſcovered: 
But in, ſome Parts of the Hill above the Spring, there are Strata of 
a Reddiſh Sort of Stone with Iron-like Veins in it, underneath a Bed 
of Clay. In the extreme Hard Froſt, 1683. it was ſo far from be- 
ing frozen, that it ran then more briskly than ever. Eon 

42, When or by, whom it was firft apply'd to upon a Medicinal 
Account, I cannot learn. . Certain it.is, that a Hundred Years ago 
it was very Famous. Mr. Drayton , a Cotemporary with Sir Philip 
Sdney, ſuppoſes, that the Town of Wellingborough was fo called 


P A -w 


5 Drayton's 


from its Wells“: And we know of none that ever was conſiderable 5 %bien, 


thereabouts but this. And by the Obſervations of Mr. Fobn Goodyer, 


P. 72. 


Vid. Ger. 


an Ingenious Botaniſt +, who mentions it by the Name of Red-well, Herbal by 


= it appears to have been a Water of ſome Diſtinction and Note, in the % 


Year 1626. About which Time, according to. a Tradition they 
haye there, it was honoured with the Preſence of King Charles the 
Firſt, and of his Queen, who, for the Benefit of theſe Waters, were 
Pleaſed to reſide here a whole Seaſon, in Tents that were erected, 
if we may credit common Fame, on the Side of the Hill above the 
Spring; where it is likely Sir T heodore Mayern, their Ma jeſties Phy- 
hcian, who in his Writings recommends this Water, did then attend 


them. Dr. Merret, in his Pinax Rerum Nat. Brit. has alſo mention d 


it: He places it with the Purging Waters of England. From which 
We may obſerve it has been formerly of far greater Fame than now 
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it is. Not that the Virtues of it are at all impair'd : But the true 
Occaſions ſeem to be the Miſmanagement of the Water in the Courſe 
of Drinking, and the great Eſteem Men naturally have of new 
Things; In which Number this indeed is not. But it is fit I ſhou'd 
haſten tothe Obſervations and Tryals J have made of it my ſelf. 
43. The Herbs and Stones that lye within the Reach of the Wa- 
ter, are tinged in like manner as are thoſe of the Spaw above-deſcri- 
bed, of a Ruſty Red. It alſo leaves a Stoney Matter of the ſame 
Colour, which is formed into a Cruſty Covering upon the Planks, 
on the Side of a watering Place for Cattle, where the Water trickles 
down. And in ſeveral Places juſt underneath the Joints of thoſe 
Planks, there appears that Sort of Oyly Matter, mention'd in 9. 33, 
ſupra, 1n great Plenty. The Scent and Tafte were like that of other 
Acidulæ. In a Night's Time it gives a Reddiſh Tincture to a Piece 
of Silver laid in ſome Holes by the Spring Head, wherein it almoſt _ 
ſtagnates. Mr. Allen calls it a cold quick Spring. The ſame Per- 
* In bis ſon farther informs us, that with a few Drops of Tincture of Log- 
lune! Was 000d it gives a Black, with Syrup of Cloves a blackiſh Colour. Being 
ersof gg. boil'd with Milk it did not curdle it. OH 0 
44. Four Ounces of the Water, with the Eighth Part of a Grain 
of Galls in it, exhibited a pretty deep Purple. Ihe ſame Quantity 
of the Water, with Five Drops of my Tmdure of Galls, gave as in- 
tenſe a Purple, as that in the Tryal with the powder'd Galls. In 
the Four Ounce Vial, wherein I made the above-mentioned Tryal 
with the Eighth Part of a Grain of powder'd Galls, the Powder in 
a Night's Time was precipitated, and the Water became Colourleſs as 
before ; But upon haking the Vial, the Powder aroſe and reſtor d the 
ſame Colours feſpectively, as deſcribd above; only ſomewhat darker 
and more intenſe, as was likewiſe the Sediment. The Caſe was much 
the ſame with the Water in the Four Ounce Vial, whereto I 
put the Five Drops of my Tincture of Galls. This laſt had the 
duskieſt Sediment of all, and accordingly the Water upon ſhaking 
the Bottle became of the darkeft Colour. The Powder of Gall, 
which of its ſelf is a Light Brown, one might plainly diſcern had 
been every Particle of it changed to a Blue or Purple: And that theſe 
upon ſhaking the Bottle, and being diſperſedly ſcatter d in the Water, 
were the Cauſe of the Blue or Purple Colour. So for the like Co- 
lours which appear in this Water, when we put into it ſmall Frag- 
ments of Galle, Oak-Leaves, Balauſtia, and the like, they are owing 
to the Particles that are ſtruck out of theſe Pieces of Galle, Vc. by the 
Action of the Yuri in the Water, which are tinged of a Blue or 
Purple by the Vitriolick Spirit, and do fo fully faturate the Interſti- 
ces of the Water, that they change the Colour of it. One of the 
Four Ounce Vials of Water, with Gals in it, I kept by me from Ju 
to Fanuary, 1703. At which time it was broken by the Froft, and 
a Black Powder found at the Bottom of the Vial. Another ſuch 2 
Vial of common Spring Water, which J kept by me the ſame fpace 
of Time, and in the ſame Place with the former, was not broken nor 


ſo much as flawed by the Froft. t 5 45. Twelve 
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45 Twelve Drops of the Water and Six of Syrup of Violets be- 
ing intermixed, the Mixture exhibited an Emerald Green, like to 
that ariſing from a Mixture of Oy of T artar , and the ſame Syrup. 
Thirty Drops of the Water, and Fifteen of my Solution of Green Vi- 
triol having ſtood a Night intermixed, had a copious Sediment of the 
Colour of common Ochre : And the Surface of the Water was al- 
moſt quite covered with a thin Skim, reſembling Mynficht's Anim 


of Vitriol. With Fifteen Drops of Spirit of Vitriol, and Thirty of 


the Water, there was no Alteration : Neither was there any with 
Spirit of Urine, or with Oyl of T artar „any more than what is ob- 
ſervable on the like Admixtures with common Water. The Quan- 
tities I uſed of them were the ſame as in the Tryals with the Cl:ff- 
Water. 5 8 

46. Half a Pint of the Water, that is, ſuch an Half Pint as my 
Glaſs Vial wou'd hold, weighed Seven Ounces, Six Drachms, and 
32 Grains. Having ſtood a Night, and being put into a freſh Vial, 
it weighed 66 Grains leſs than before. The ſame Quantity of the 
River Water at Wellmgborough weighed Seven Ounces, Five Drachms, 


and 35 Grains, that is, leſs by 57 Grains than the Red-well Water, 


when freſh from the Spring. According to Mr. Allen *, it weighs 
18 Grains lighter than common Spring Water ; but which of our 


he weigh'd them, he does not tell us. CE ee 
47. The dry Refidue of a Pint and Half of the Water totally 
boil'd off, weigh'd Four Grains; which if we take it for a Standard 


*In hisTres- 


tiſe of Mine- 
ral Watets, 


common Spring Waters he compar'd it with, and in what Quantities ?“ 


of the Weight, then the Weight of the Reſidue of Three Quarts : 


evaporated, wou'd be 21 Grains, and; of a Grain. But indeed it is 
no fit Standard, neither can we draw from it any juſt Compariſon 
of the Weight of the Refidence of this, with that of the other Wa- 
ters here deſcribed; this having been evaporated in an Earthen Veſ- 

fel without any Cover to it. Had the Manner of the Operation been 
the ſame, it is not to be doubted but that the Refidue of this Water 
wou'd have been heavier than that of the Northampton Water, (where- 
of hereafter ) in near the ſame Proportion, as the Water it ſelf was 
heavier than that of Northampton. I am the rather of this Opinion, 
becauſe of the Stoney Matter that's found ſo copiouſly in the former, 


and not in the latter. And according to the Experiments of the Cu- 


rious and Inquifitive Mr. Shortgrave, late Rector of Halſton, it con- 
_ a greater Proportion of Minerals than either Thrup or Aſirop 
aters, 

48. We now come to the Famous Medicinal Water at Aortham- 
pton, called there the Neu- Well, which on July 31. 1703. I began to 
make the like Obſervations and Tryals upon, as were before made upon 
Chff and Wellingborough Waters. Its Source is on the lower Part of 
a gently rifing Hill; which has very pleaſant Meadows, and the 
River at the Foot of it - diſtant about; of a Mile from the Town, 
and on the Eaſt Side of it. Tho' but of late Diſcovery, viz. in the 

ear 1703. yet has it already acquired great and deſerved . 
| as 
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Has been recommended by the Skilful Phyficians there, and is very 
much apply'd to by all Sorts of People. It has certainly performed 
many extraordinary Cures, and, as has been obſerved by ſeveral of 
the Drinkers, is particularly ſucceſsful in Caſes of the Stone. The 
Place is now made very commodious for Drinking of the Water, and 
is neatly. adorned with a broad Stone Pavement, Walls and Seats. 
The Fountain at the Time I was there, fent forth the Quantity of 
Five Pints in a Minutes Space. | | 
49. It has the ſame Sort of Red Earthy Sediment and Oyl, as the 
other Mineral Waters. For a while it refules to lather with Soap: 
and being boil'd with Milk, did not curdle it. Infus'd upon freſh 
Biſtort Root, it exhibited an Excellent Purple: and the fame when 
infuſed upon one ſingle Balauſtium. With Peruvian Bark, it alſo ſtruck; 
but of not ſo deep a Colour as with Gallo. Four Ounces of the Wa— 
ter, with the Eighth Part of a Grain of powder'd Galls, gives a 
perfect Purple. Two Drops of my I zncure turns the ſame Quantity 
of Water to a pleaſant light Purple : Five Drops of it to a deep 
Purple. Upon adding another Drop the Water Jook'd like Ink. 
50. The Water with Syrup of Violets, an equal Quantity, is of an 


.._., Elegant Willow Green; which increaſes, or becomes more intenſe 
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with ſtanding. The Ciſtern Water in Northampton is alſo green with 
 . Syrup of Violet; but not fo ſuddenly and intenſely as is this Mineral 

Water. Solution of /itridl does nothing upon it. No more does Spi- 

rit of Vitriol, or Aqua fortis. Twelve Drops of the Water, and Four 

of the Urmous Spirit produc'd no greater a Change, than is made by 


an Admixture of ordinary Water and the like Alkalies, 
5 l. The Weight of it is as follows: Half a Pint of it, I mean the 
ſame Quantity as was weighed of Mellingborough Water, upon Aug. i. 
weighed Seven Ounces, Four Drachms, and 39 Grains; which was 
lighter by 19 Grains than the ſame Quantity of River Water, taken up 
by the own Side, which we weigh'd at the ſame time. And it was 
lighter than the Conduit Water by 38 Grains. Half a Pint-of the 
Wit: having ſtood a Night in a pretty warm Room, and being gently 
poured off from the Veſſel it had ſtood in, into that. wherein we 
weigh'd it, weighed, Seven Ounces, Four Drachms, and Thirty Four 
Grains, that is, leſs by Five Grains than that we weighed the fere- 
going Day. But upon returning it to the Veſſel in which it had ſtood, 
and upon ſhaking it in ſuch manner as to raiſe the Oehrous Sediment, 
and then weighing it again, we found it heavier by Four Grains than 
in the laſt Tryal, which ſhews there had not above a Grain of it been 
S = e rb M One 
52. Having ficod a Night, it gave but a very ſlight Tindlure with 
the Powder of Gals, Having been upon the Fire a very ſhort time, 
it loſt its Taſte, and its tinging Faculty with Galle, and wou d lather 
well; yet it ſtill changed Green with Syrup of Violet. The Reſidue 
of Three Quarts of the Water totally evaporated, was juſt 44 Grains 
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and an Half, of a ſoft, Yellowiſh Powder, of little Taſte, except 


ſomewhat bitter. A Drop of Spirit of Vitriol being put to a little 
Sr 1 Quautity 
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Quantity of it, there was a brisk Ebullition with a hiſſing Noiſe. 
With Syrup of Vitriol it became an Olive Green: Ditfolv'd in com- 
mon Water, the Solution never chang'd at all with either the pow- 
der'd Galls, or my Call- Tincture; tho? I put in ſufficient Quantities 
of each. 56k. 3 | | 
53. Our next Stage was the Well at Aſtrop; which lies at the 
Bottom of a ſmall Hill : and has been of Note now above Forty 
Years. The Mineral Quality of the Water was firſt obſerved by the 
Learned Phyſicians Dr. Willis and Dr. Lower, who upon farther Ob- 
ſervations and Experiments, recommended it in the Neighbouring 
County : And upon the Succefles it had there, particularly upon 
the Scurvy, Aſthma, Chlorofis, and other like Diſeaſes, its Fame in a 
ſhort time extended it ſelf over the Kingdom. Dr. Plot ſpeaks of it 
as a Water purely Vitriolic. By the Ingenious Mr. Dereham *, it is -In the pre 
annumerated amongſt thoſe that contain a Metall, and particularly 52s 
that of Steel; which that Writer imagines, is owing to an Eſurine the dente 
Salt that preys upon a Minera of Iron. Mr. Dale, in his Pbarmaco- 
 logia, has placed it amongft the Metallic or Diuretic Waters. The 
following Notes will, I hope, give ſome farther Light into the Na- 
ture of it. 18. | 
54. It covers the Side of the Ciſtern where it riſes, with a rag- 
ged Fur of a very light and Pale-colour'd Ochre, and depoſes the like 
Earth in its Chanel in ſome Places. There is alſo the Blue gliſtering 
Oy very plentifully ſent up to its Surface. Some of which being 
ſcimmed off and put into a Glaſs, upon moving it to and fro it adhe- 
red to the Glaſs Sides, in the manner of Quicꝶ- Silver: Upon putting 
Water to it, it was formed into little Bubbles. At the Bottom of 
the. Ciſtern there were ſeveral Pieces of Slate of a Black In- liłe Co- 
lour, which they had received from the Water. The Dye was fo 
cloſe impacted in the Slate-ſtane, that it cou'd not be waſh'd off. 
The Water has an Irony Smell and Taſte. With Soap, and with 
Milk, it had the like Succeſs as the Northampton Water. 
55. Having poured it on the Eighth Part of a Grain of powder'd 
Galla, it appeared of a Claret-colour'd Purple, or like a Mixture of 
Claret and Water in equal Quantities. With Five large Drops of 
the Gall Tinclure, it exhibited a deeper Colour than any of the 
former. The Quantity of Water I usd in all the Tryals was juſt 
Four Ounces. With Spirit of Vitriol, and an equal Quantity of the 
Water intermixed in a 8 an Olive Green was produced: Upon 
aper, a Verditer Green. There were not any conſiderable Altera- 
tions made in it by the Acid and Alcaline Spirits. 
56. Half a Pint of it, (the ſame Meaſure as we all along uſed) 
weighed Seven Ounces, Four Drachms, and 26 Grains. Having 
ſeeth d a while upon a gentle Fire, it appear d very full of Terre- 
{trial Particles, concreted into little ragged Parcels, which, when the 
Water was cool and in a quiet State, ſubſided. It had quite loſt its 
Unging Property with Galls : Nay, when unboil'd, it had almoſt 
loſt it upon ſanding, tho' well corked up, about Len Hours. 
14 - 57. Three 
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them communicate, a Black Tincture to the Excrements of thoſe 
who drink them: And as ſome have obſerved, do blacken their Lips 
and Teeth. They purge very well by Urine: but ſeldom by 

+ Mook," wind ie gel v3 Hl Nang 151600 3; 


in Strength are little, if at all, inferiour to any of the above-deleri- 


the Bottom of the Veſſel had Three Grains of a Whitiſh Powder of 


puſcles we find intermixed with the Stoney Matter that this Spring, 


57. Three Quarts of the Water evaponated to the ſame Dryneſs, ag 
pton Waters in the .above-recited Tryals, {afforded only Thirteen 
Grains of a. Powder; for Lightnefs reſembling Flowers of 'Salphuy, 
and a little like it in Colour, only ſomewhat paler. It had plain 
a Saltzſh- Tafte. Spirit of Vitriol being put to ſome of it, it aroſe in 
Bubbles with a hiſſing Noiſe, and fermented very briskly. *'Cyrup 
of Violets, with a Part of the Powder, became a lovely Green. By 
that time about Half a Pint of the Water was evaporated, it had 
let down an obfervable Quantity of Och#e: Theſe Waters do all of 


58. We have here ſome other Medicinal Waters, which the' of 
leſs Note and Eſteem Abroad, and not ſo commodiouſly fituate; yet 


bed! Of this I am pretty well aſſured by ſeveral Experiments I have 
made of them my' felf,; and particularly by that of Gals, 'where- 
with they are tinged as readily and deeply as the Northampton Water 
it ſelf. Such is the Mineral Water at Aynbo, by the Name of 
Puck-well : That at Preſton- oapes: That at Halſton: That at T hrup : 
And thit at Baſh Farnadon, . £11 ot 171 HG 
59. The Medicinal Water at Eaſfi-Farndon, formerly known by the 
Name of Cald-well Spring, has the ſame Smell and Taſte, as have I 
the ſtrongett of our Acidulz : Has the fame Ochrous Sediment, and 
O), as they have, and agrees with them as to the Properties of re- 
fuſing Soap, the Loſs of its Taſte upon ſtanding, Oc. In June, 
1701. J boil'd away Half a Pint of it in an Earthen Veſſel, and at 


a mildly Saline Taſte. The Powder having ſtood a while, exhibited 
a few Hair-like Stiriæ, ſuch as thoſe of the Nitrum Murale, Several 
gliſtering, clear, colourleſs Corpuſcles, or little Spangles, lay inter- 
ſpers'd with the common Matter of it. The like I obſerved in the 
Refidue that remain'd of about Three Pints of this Water, that had 
been drawn off by a Filtre of Woollen Cloth. Lhe gliftering Cor- 
puſcles, I am fſatisfy'd, were thoſe of Spar. The ſame Sort of Cor- 
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in ſome Parts of its Chanel, depoſites. In Febr. 1705. I diflilf off 
Three Quarts of the Water in a Glaſs Retort, that had a Recipient 
very cloſely luted to it. The Diſtilld Water had neither Odour not 
Taſte, unleſs an Empyreumatical one. I took ſome Grains of the 
dry Maſs, of an Amber Colour, that remain'd inthe Bottom of the 
Retort after Diſtillation, and having try'd it with Oyl of Tratar, and 
Spirit of Urine, not any thing obſervable enfu'd : But with Shirt of 
Vitriol a brisk Ebullition aroſe. Another Part of the dry Maſs t 
Powder, Idiffolv'd in ſome of the Water that had been diſtill'd off 
which was very clear before, but upon adding and nn 
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Powder, became almoſt as high colour as Afum The Water of 
this Spring, at a due Niftance from its Source, has been lately form 

into a Cold Bath, Which has been made uſe of with great Suc- 

ceſs. | SDSEIK 9760-1 0607 2M * , 

00. For Ancient Fame, that called St. Loy, or &. Eels Well 

at St. Lay's Medun, I take to be the chief of all the 1/eflery Part of 

the County. Even Blind and Leprous People, as Tradition tells us, 

it infallibly cured. It had lain neglected a long time, in {b much 

that it was almoſt. covered over with Filth: But by the Care and 

Direction of the Reverend Mr. G. Tow, it was not long ſince cleans d : 
and opened, and the ancient Ciftern and Pavement ' difcover'd ; ſo 

that all may now have free: Acceſs again unto this Healing Water. 

61. St. Laurence's Well at Peterborough Was of ſtill preater Fame: 

at leaſt in all that Eaſtern Part of the Coùntrey in the Neighbourhood ©. 
of the Famous Monaſtery of Burgh, The Place of the Chapel of 
St. Laurence, and of the Infirmary, are fill well known: But of the 
Well there are no Footſteps; that, as is reaſonably-ſuppoſed,: having 
been ſtopp d up, upon an Inhibition of the Biſhop of Lincoln, about 
the End of the X1Ith Century, to reftrain the Superſtitious Reſqrt to 
it“. This and the like Wells in thoſe ignorant Times were believ'd * ge 
to be tinctur d with Holineſs, inſtead of Mineral Qualities and Vir- eb. 
tues. The ſame Holy Reverence appears to have been given to divers 224 b. . 
other Fountains with us, and particularly thoſe that ſtill retain the © 
Name of Holy - Wells: that at Longtborpe, that at Cafile-,Aſbby, that 

at Taraly-Haſtings, that at Creaton, that at Brixworth, and that at 
Hellidon; to name no more. They were chiefly apply'd to for re- 

lieving external Diſorders of the Body. And in caſe they us d them 
by way of Bat hing or Lotion, they no doubt wou'd be frequently of 

good Advantage: As are now the Waters of a Spring at Roel, of 

one at 7 wywell, of another at Heyford, and of ſeveral other of out 

Springs, particularly for Soreneſs of the Eyes, recent UJcers in the 

Legs, a other Parts; that yet have not had any Holmeſs, that ] 

know of, attributed to them. The Waters of thoſe Holy Wells 

have none of them any greater Virtues, than has that of our ordi- 

nary cold Springs, that have a leſſer Charge of Spar, /iuril, and 

Nitre, whether ſeparately or jointly. And if they perform any 

greater Cures, than wou d have been perform'd by cleanſing the Sore 

by waſhing with any ſimple Water, tis very probably owing to a 

ſight Tincture that they have of one or the other, or of all the 
atore-mentioned Minerals; which, as being get aſtrictiye, may 

promote the ſame Ends, as do the Lotions of Artificial Lame-Waters 

in like Caſes. That Spar externally apply'd, is of Uſe in this Re- 

gard, appears by the Inſtance in Ch. 2. Part 2. L. 40. 

62. Thus I have given an Account of all our more Famous Medi- 

cial and Saxative Waters; and particularly of the Celebrated Aoidulæ 

at King's-Cliff, Wellingborough, Northampton, and Aftrop, according 

to all the uſual Methods of Tryal. Not that I believe the Tryals 

will all give that Light into the Nature of thoſe Waters, as is gene- 
5 | rally 
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Hill. Neither are the Acidulæ at Crick, Harrington, and Meares- 


Sort of Terreſtrial Matter. What the Terreſtrial Matter is that 


Springs pervades in its Paſſage to its Outlet, is very little known, as 


rally expected from them: But that it may be ſeen 1 have neglected 
nothiug, which ſome Ingenious Men have imagined may be of Uſe 
this way, and that the more Skilful may make a better Uſe of thoſe 
Experiments than J have made. „ 

63. My Reflections upon the foregoing Obſervations and Experiments, 
ſhall be placed in the fame Order as thoſe are: and to them I ſha}} 
here and there add a few more Obſervations and Tryals, that belong 
to the Head I am now upon, and are likely to give — Light into 
it. And Firſt, as to the particular Part of the Hill from whence the 
Water iſſues forth. The Four Springs above-deſcribed, do all ariſe 
at the Roots of Hills, or not far from them. But that all the Springs 
of this Kind do flow forth, as theſe do, at or near the Foot of Hills, 


Inſtances of many: At Moulton here with us, there are Two of the 
ſmaller Acidulæ, one of which ariſes near the Top of a ſmall 


Aſbby, ſo near the Bottoms of Hills, as to favour that Obſerva- 
gon: 10 4 264 Jo colndidal az m0gqy, au ee 

64. And as theſe Waters do not always iflue forth of the ſame 
Part of the Hills, ſo neither do they all of. them paſs thro' the ſame 


conſtitutes the interiour Strata, which the Water that ſupplies theſe 


being ſeldom or never laid open, or expos d to View: But if we may 
judge of it by the Matter of the uppermoſt Strata, that lie open to 
Sight, about and near the Outlets of the Water, it is not in all Pla. 
ces the ſame. To give ſome Inſtances, On the Sides of the Spring 
at King's-Cliff, there appears a pretty thick Stratum of Clay: The 
like, with ſome Vitriolick Pyritæ encloſed in it, about the Medicinal 
Water at Northampton. The Hill above the Spring at Wellingborough, 
where it is digg d into, exhibits, firſt, what they call a Ch:ſely Soil, 
with a laxer Sort of Clay underneath it, and then a Reddiſh Sort of 
Quarry- ſtune. The Mineral Water at Walgrave iſſues forth of 2 
Fiſſure of a Red-ſtone Rock; and not far from it, where the Earth 
is open'd by digging, one may ſee this Red-ſtone in ſeveral Strata 
one upon another, vein'd with our ordinary Tron- colour d Marcafite. We 
We have Medicinal Waters at Eaſt-Farndon, Spratton, and elſewhere i 
in the Clay-land: Others of the very ſame Kind in the Red-land, in 
the Sandy Part of the County. About Everdon, Latchborough,” Far- 
thing ſton, and divers other Places here, where we meet with Acidule, W 
there are Beds of a Red Sand-Stone which has many of thoſe called W 
Tron-Vems in it. The Mineral Spring at Harringto comes forth of 
a White Calcarious Earth that very much reſembles the Scim or Re- 
"fuſe of the Soap-Boylers. 8 FF 
65. The —— which all our Aeidulæ depoſe in a greater or leſſer 
Quantity, is uſually of a Ruſty Colour, or a Red and Yellow mixed. 
That of ſome Acidulæ inclines more to a Red, of others to a Yellow 
Tis this that gives that Ruſty Colour to the Sides of the 1 
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where theſe Springs ariſe : And that tinges a Piece of Silver laid in 
the Water, of a Yellowiſh or Reddiſh Hue. It differs in Weight 
alſo, as well as in Colour; for in ſome Springs, and particularly 
that in the Meadow at Stoke-d'Oile, it is found at the Top of the 
Water, or a little below the Surface of it ; but in moſt of them, it 
lies at the Bottom. And indeed it wou'd always ſink down to the Bot- 
tom of the Water, was it not ſuſtained . Terreſtrial Mat- 


ter intermixed with it, or by Vegetable Bodies that are lighter than 
it is. Thus in the Inſtance before us, it is entangled and buoy d up 
by a Vegetative Terreſtrial Matter; of which Kind of Matter there 
is in this Spring a more than ordinary Quantity; as it ariſes in 
one of the richeſt of Soils, and has a ſmall Current of common Wa- 
ter running down upon 1t, and intermixing therewith , which as all 


other Riveret Waters, thoſe eſpecially which are made chiefly by 


Rains, has a great Charge of Vegetative Matter. 

66. Nor is this the only Matter that the Ochre is found intermixed 
with. In ſome other Springs we may find it copiouſly mingled with 
a Stoney Matter; which then appears of the ſame Colour with the 
O0chre. Of this there is an Inſtance at the Red-well nigh Wellingbo- 


rough, I cannot aſſert, that Vitriol is always found in the lame Spring 
where Ochre is: But that they generally accompany each other, is 


certain. Neither can I with certainty affirm, that the ſtronger the 
Fountain is of Vitriol, the greater is the Quantity of Ochre contain'd 
in it : Yet, according to my Obſervations, it ſeems to be a Rule that 
generally holds true. We cannot but obſerve of the Water of all 
our Acidulæ, that as it gradually, by little and little, parts with the 
Ochre it contains, ſo likewiſe with the Vitriol: and that accordin 

to the ſame Degrees, the Property it had of being chang'd with Galli, 


which was owing to the Vitriol it contained, grows leſs and leſs; As 


if the Vuriol and Ochre were inſeparably combined and united. 

67. We may make this more clear by an Inſtance or I'wo. As 
the Water runs along in its Chanel, it depoſes its Och e: The farther 
it has ran from the Spring Head, the greater Quantity of Ochre we 
uſually find depoſed by it, and in like manner it appears to have 
parted with the Vitriol too; for ordinarily the more remote or farther 
trom the Fountain Head the Water is taken up, the weaker it is 
tound to be. So for the Mineral Water that's ſet to ſtand in any 
Veſſel, whether open or ſtopped, the longer it ſtands, the more of 
its Uchre is caſt down to the Bottom, and proportionably the weaker 


or more vapid is the Water; as being ſtill more and more depriv'd of 
that Pzriolic Spirit, which with Gals imparts that Tincture to the 


W ater, and the lighter or leſs intenſe upon Tryal the Tincture is. 
68. I do not ſay that the whole Quantity of Ochre, and ſo for the 
Vitriol, which is ſeparated from the Body of the Water, is entirely 
ſrecipitated: Tis likely that ſome Part of it exhales, or goes off in 
Vapour from the Water that's expos d to the Air; which Halitus's 


are in greater or leſſer Quantity, according to the greater or leſſer 
Vegree of Heat, at that time, in the Water, and in the Ambient 


D d d d Air: 
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Aif: But that a great deal of it, even in theſe Inſtances, ſub/ides, is 
evident to Senſe. And then for the Water that has ſtood in Bottles 
cloſely ſtopped: So much as it has loſt of its Charge of the above- 
mentioned Minerals, muſt needs be lodged at the Bottom of the 
Bottles; for how cou'd it exhale from Veſſels that are ſo well cloſed. 
The Caſe is plainly this: when the Water ſtahds, I mean, is in a 
calm and undiſturbed State, the Particles of Ochre, that were before 
diſperſedly ſuſtained in it, do by little convene and unite, and being 
in this manner combined into larger Parcels, ſubſide; and the Yitre= 
olick Particles being conjoined with thoſe of the Ochre, fink down 


together with them. *Tis reaſonable to believe, that only a ſmall 


and inconſiderable Part of the Vitriol goes off into the Atmoſphere 
in Vapour, even when the Water is ſtanding, and expos'd to the Sun's 
Heat in Summer; for the Water that paſſes the Helm upon voy 


it, in Glaſs Veſſels cloſely luted, does not turn with Gals, is ſoft, an 


Spiritous. Ws 


admits of Sah: Certain Indications that there's little or no Vuriol in 
it. An Inteſtine Motion of the Water, whether by Heat, by Ri- 
ding or Walking, as when it is remov'd from Place to Place, . occafi- 
ons 4 more ſpeedy Subſidence of the Ochre, Bc. The Terreftrial 
Mineral Particles in the Pores of the Water being in this manner agi- 
tated and diſturb d, they hit upon each other, unite, and fall. The 
heavier, crafſer Matter carries down with it the lighter and more 
69. Half a Grain of this Ochre of our Medicinal Waters, inter- 
mixed with Three or Four Drops of Syrup of //7olets, turns it a Grafs 
Green. Four Drops of Spirit of Vetriol, inſtill'd upon a Piece of the 
Ochre of the ordinary Conſiſtence of Honey, about the Size of a Field 
Bean, diffolv'd it into minute Particles that were quickly receiv'd in- 
to its Pores; and yet the Mixture appeat'd not dark or cloudy in the 


leaſt, but as pure and tranſparent, as if not impregnated with any 


Earthy Matter. Which Experiment may render it leſs ſtrange, that 
the Water of fome of theſe Acidulæ thou'd be clear to the Eye and 
yet ſo copioully charged with ſuch a denſe Earth as Ochre is. Ocdi- 
nary ſimple Water with this Oebre macerated and diſſolved in it, 
will not turn with Galls ; notwithſtanding the Vetril that in all 

bability ſubſided, and is ſtill intermixed with the Oebre. That Effect 
of the Vitrio upon Galls being not to be produced, unleſs the Vi 
was more perfectly extricuted and clear d of the Ochre than it is, or 


is like to be in ſuch Experiments. 


70. As to the Bluiſb Gliſtering Oyl, which is found deren upd 
the Surface of the Mineral Waters, more particularly where they 
ſtagnate: The Truth is, we meet with it on the Surface of all our 
ſtagnant Waters indifferently, as well on thoſe that are not Mineral, 
as on thoſe that are; and this as well in the Sandy Part of the Count), 
as in the Clay-land. That of the Acidulæ, and that of our ordinar) 
Spring Water to outward Appearance differ, if at all, in Colour only: 
The former I have thought inclines more to a darker, the latter to 3 
lighter Hue. Tis uſually found in the greateſt Plenty there * 
| t 
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the Water, whatſoever it is, is the moſt quiet and ſtill, and has ſtood 
the longeſt ; as for Inſtance, on the Water in old putrid Boggs. It 
emerges from the Body of the Water at the ſame time that the Ochre, 
or whatever are the Contents of the Water, are precipitated ; the 
heavier and ſeſs Viſcous Matter diſentangling it ſelf from the Oily 
or more Viſcous, and making downwards to the Bottom, when that 


does to the Top. Spirit of Vitriol or other Acids dropped into the 


Water, by ſevering the Oily Particles from thoſe of Ochre, and the 
reſt that were buoy'd up by them, occaſion a more ſpeedy Subſi- 
dence. RAE. 


71. Tis properly call'd an Oyl or Oily Matter, not only becauſe it 


has a Softneſs and Smoothneſs to the Touch like that of common 


yl, and floats as any ordinary Cy wou'd do on the Top of the Wa- 
ter : but for that the Particles of it being once diſengaged from the 
Pores of the Water, and collected into Homogeneous Parcels at the 


Surface thereof, are not to be mingled with it again without ſome 


Difficulty, as in the mixing common Oy! and Water; neither when 
they have been thus intrrmixed will they long continue ſo, but when 
the Water is ſtill, they return to the Surface of it. That the con- 
ſtituent Parts of it are, tho' lighter, yet more groſs than thoſe of 
Water, and in this Regard too, like to common 0yl, appears by ſeve- 
tal Inſtances, and particularly by this, that whilſt the Water of thoſe 


we call Bogg- Springs, 1s ſtraining thro the Earth into the Trenches, 


that are uſually cut into thoſe Boggs, the Water indeed drops down 
into the Trenches, but a good Part of the Oy! that it had gathered, 
remains behind, and fticks to the Sides of the Trenches ; beſmear- 
ing them all over with this Bluiſh Of. 

72. I have never ſeen any Reaſon to believe, that thiis Oyl is a 
Mineral Recrement, and particularly that of Sulphur or Bitumen. 
To me it appears to be chiefly, if not wholly 4 Pramndle Oyl, ex- 
trated by the Water from the outmoſt Stratum of Vegetable Earth, 
or elſe educed forth of the lower Strata, where, together with other 
Vegetable Matter educed in like manner, it had lain diſperſedly in- 
termixed with the common Matter of thoſe Strata. The Standing 
Water on the Sides of Dung-Heaps, and the like Places, is ſeldom 
without ſuch an Oily Subſtance as this at Top of it ; which Oil 
Subſtance proceeding from Vegetable Bodies diffolv'd and rotted, 
and ſo nearly reſembling the Oyl upon the Surface of our Mineral 
Waters, we may reaſonably believe they both conſiſt of much the 
fame Kind of Matter. Any one may ſatisfy himſelf, that there is 
an C in Vegetable Earth like that of the Acidulz , and that it may 
be drawn forth of that Earth by Water, as this, we ſuppoſe, is; if 
he puts ſome rich Mould into Rain or Pend-Water, and having 


ſtrain'd it thro? Paper, lets it ſtand ſome Weeks. He will then find 


much ſich an Oyl at the Surface of the Water above-deſcribed, 
73. That Property of the Water, that it will not take Soap, is 
owing to the Vitriol, or elſe the Alum contain'd in it. Common Suls 


or Nitre diſſolved in any ſoft Spring Water, do not hinder its La- 


thering. 
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thering. ' But the greater the Quantity of Vitriol or Alum put into 
it, the more obſtinately it refuſes Soap. Thus the Acidule with us, 
which hold a greater Quantity of Vitriol than the common harſh 
Spring Waters, are ſtill more unfit for the Uſe of Landreſſes. This 
Property appears to be owing to the aforeſaid heavier Sort of Mine- 
ral Matter infinuating it ſelf into the Oily Parts of the Soap, as the 
Hand is blending and diſſolving it in the Water, and not permitting 
them to be intimately mingled with the Water in ſuch manner as 
wou'd form a Lather, but driving them down with it to the Bottom; 
where they form many incoherent, whitiſh, little Maſſes, which all 
together repreſent, as it were, a Coagulation of the Soap. Was 
this Effect produced by the Incifive Quality of the Yitrivke Salt, then 
certainly Salt-petre, whoſe Particles are Incifive too, wou'd have the 


ſame Effect, which we ſee it has not. |, + 

74. According to the Tryals J made, only one of the Four above- 
deſcribed Mineral Waters, wiz. that of King's-Cliff wou'd curdle 
Cow's Milk; and that not without double the Quantity of the Water 
being put to that of Boiling Milk. The Tryal! wg of it was in 
Jul). I mention this, becauſe in the Autunm Months, and particu- 
larly in Oclober, when the Cows do ſometimes eat of the fallen Leaves, 
their Milk of it ſelf, however if mix'd with harſh Water, in the 
Boiling, will be quaz/d, (as the Good Women call it) which is a 
lighter Sort of Coagulation, the Milk thus altered, looking ſome- 
what like to 'Whey with Meal in it. 1 0711 . oretgs ir $5551 
75. We need not doubt, but that that Effect of the 
upon Milk, was, produced by the fame Minerals, as is that in the 
fore-meutioned Tryals upon Soap, vs. either by. Vitriol or Alum. 
Either of them being put into Boiling Milk, will inſtantly change it 
into Curds and Whey; which common Salt and Nitre will not do. 
But then where the Quantity of Vitriol or Alum is no greater than 
in moſt of the Acidulæ with us, they will not produce this Change. 
Indeed as to Alum, I am not aſſured that there is any of it in the 
Cliff Water: But that there is Vitriol in it, is manifeſt from the Al- 
teration which is made as to its Colour by Galls; and therefore its 
Power upon Milk muſt in all likelihood be owing to this very Mine- 
ral; which by ſome other Experiments, appears: to have been in 
greater Quantity in this, than in any/ other of the Northamptonſhire 
76. By the Tryals with Galle we know of a Certainty, whether 
there be Vitriol in any. conſiderable Quantity in the Water, or not; 
there being no other Mineral, that upon an Addition of Galle, gives 
a.Red,. Violet, or Purple Colour to Water, as that does. Put pow- 
der d Gall, or as much as you pleaſe of a Tincture of Gals into a 
ſtrong Solution of Alum made in Water, and there is no ſuch Change 

of Colour; and therefore it may be ſuſpected that the Alum: ſtone on 
Discount the Scarborough Bank, which being ſcraped into ſimple Water, forth- WW 
22 — with ſtruck of a deep Purple with Galla“, caritain'd ſome, Vuriol al- Y 
*n+i6orgh;10, and that this Purple Tincture was owing to that Viiriol. Jade 5 
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Alum it ſelf appears to be a Compound Mineral conſiſting of Spar, 


Vitriol, Iron, and a little Earth: But the Vitriolick Part in the Alum 
is ſo ſmall, or elſe is ſo much entangled with the other Mineral Mat- 
ter, that when Alumis diſſolved in ſimple Water, there is no Change 


in the Colour of it, upon adding Galls. Neither is there any Change 


upon the like Tryal of a Solution of common Salt. And therefore 


the Salt Springs, that Dr. Lifter mentions *, that turn d with Galls, * De Fore: 


in Caſe there was no Miſtake in his Experiments, muſt neceſſarily g. 


have ſome Admixture of Vitriol too. How the Blue Purple Colour 


of theſe Waters, upon putting powder'd Galls into them, 1s producd, 
I have ſhewn above in f. 44. Tis really owing to the Powder, 


whoſe Colour is chang'd to a Blue or Purple; which being diſperſedy 
ſuſtained in the Pores of the Water, a tranſparent and colourlets 
Body, muſt needs repreſent it of the ſame Colour. 


77. Upon intermixing the Water of theſe Acidulæ with Syrup of 
Violets, is produced a Green Colour; as in the like Tryals with this 


Syrup and Ol of T artar, or other Alkaline Oyls, not a Red or Cla- 


ret Colour, as with this Syrup and Oyl of Vitriol; From whence ſome 


erhaps may infer, that there is nothing of Vitriol in theſe Waters. 
Bur this Experiment does not contradict the Poſition in the foregoing 
Paragraph, tho' to ſome it may ſeem to do ſo. There may be, and 
doubt not, there is really Vitriol in all our Acidule ; yet ſuch the 


more prevalent Quantity of the other Ingredients of the Water of 
thoſe Acidulæ, that with Syrup of Violets it changes not to a Red or 
Claret Colour, but a Green. And all we can reaſonably infer from 


what we have here been obſerving, is only this, that there is a ſuf- 
ficient Quantity of Vitriol in the Water to ftrike with Galle, and not 
enough of it to produce a Red with the Syrup. 1 

78. What elſe is to be learn'd from Tryal with this Syrap, will be 
ſeen by and by. It is certainly not ſo diſtinguiſhing a Tryal as ſome 
have imagin'd it to be. For whether it be made upon the common 
more ſimple Spring Waters, upon the Petriſying ones, or upon the 
Aeidulæ, with us, the Effect is much the ſame : that is, if you put 


Two Drops of the Water to one of the Syrup, or in the like Pro- 


portion, and intermix them well, there ariſes a Green. So likewiſe 
if the ſame Experiment be made upon Rain or River-Water : or upon 
a Solution of common Salt, of Nitre, of Alum, or of Coperaſs in any 
ſimple Water. I made all the foreſaid Tryals with the ſame Syrup, 
prepared of the Blueſt Violets, ſuch I mean as were perfectly ripe ; 
which J mention here to obviate an Objection ſome may make, that 


the Syrup I uſed was almoſt a Green of it ſelf, as really that is which 


is made of unripe Flowers. Indeed the Green that was produced in 
the Tryal of this Syrup, upon all the above-mentioned Waters, was 
not exactly and indiftinguithably the ſame: In ſome of them it was 
more, in others leſs, intenſe: And in ſome of them it aroſe more 
llowly than in others; but yet in all of them there appear d a Green 


Colour; and that with no great Variation. 
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79. So that J am inclinable to believe, the Green, in almoſt all 
theſe Inſtances, is owing chiefly to the Yeoetative Terreſtrial Matter 


we ſo conſtantly meet with in all theſe Waters; which Vegetable 
Matter, by the Colour it wears when actually conſtituting Vegetables, 


* Dr. Wood- 
ward's Diſ- 
courſe of 
Vegetation, 
p. 176. 


we ſee 1nclines ſo very much to a Green x. Tis owing, I ſuppoſe, to 


Particles of this Kind of Matter involving and ſhading thoſe, which 
before the Mixture gave that Blue Colour to the Syrup. And the 


greater the Number of thoſe Green Corpuſcles in the Water, the 
reater and more ſudden is the Change in the Colour of the Syrup. 
Paid in almoſt all the Inſtances, for that 'tis likely the Ochrous Par- 
ticles in the Water of our Acidulæ, as alſo thoſe in a Solution of Green 
Vitrul, have the chief Hand in occafioning that Greeniſh Colour, 
when the ſame Experiments are made on them. 
Bo. The Tryals with the Acid and Alkaline Spirits, and Oyls, were 
wholly made in Compliance with the common Opinion and Practice 
in the like Caſes; not that I expected much from them. And the 
Succeſs was accordingly, as appears by the- Reſults of thoſe Tryals. 


There was not made the leaſt Alteration by Spirit of Vitriol, by 


Cor roſtve Spirit of Nitre, or by any other of the CH ical Acids upon 
any of theſe Waters. And the Change that was made in Gif Va- 
ter, and in the reſt of them with Oy! of Tartar, and the Alkaline 
Spirits, which chang'd the Water to a Milky Colour, and occaſiond 
a ſlight Kind of Coagulation in it, is indeed no more than what may 


be at any time produced by the like Tryals, upon Tg of the common 
4 


or more /rmple Spring Waters. Then as to the E 


cs of the SoJu- 
tion of Green Vitriol upon Wellmgborough Water, they are no ways 
ſtrange. . The copious Ochre-like Sediment that the Mixture of them 
exhibited upon ſtanding a Night, was doubtleſs real Ochre ; which 
one might well expect to meet with at the Bottom of ſuch a Mixture; 

not only the Water of it ſelf having Ochre in it, but this Sort of 


Vitriol having alſo an Admixture of that Earth. And the thin Skim 


Vid. 5. 72. 
ſupra, 


reſembling Mynſicht's Anima Vitrioli at Top of it, was certainly no 
other than the Bluiſh Oyl'we fo commonly meet with, as well on the 
Surface of Waters that have no Vitriol in them, as on thoſe that 
have. 5 190364 mal in07t 1% TION 


S. Of the Four Waters above-deſcribed, that at King's. Cliff is 


the heavieſt: that at Aſtrop 1s the lighteſt. The Weight of all of 
them is as follows. My Half Pint of Cliff. Water weighed Eight 
Ounces, and 22 Grains. The 'fame Quantity of Wellmgborowh 
Water Seven Ounces, Six Drachms, 32 Grains. That at Northam- 
pton, in the ſame Meaſure, Seven Ounces, Four Drachms, 39 Grains: 
The ſame at Aftrop, Seven Ounces, Four Drachms, 26 Grains. 
And doubtleſs the Weight of the Refidue of theſe Waters differs alſo 
in the fame Proportion with that of the Waters, in caſe it be obtaind 
by the ſame Degrees of Heat, and in all other Regards in exactly the 
ſame manner; which indeed I cannot ſay of the Refidues obtain d 
by my Tryals. Notwithſtanding, I ſhall here ſet down the Weight 
of each, as J happen'd to find them. The Weight of the nenn of 
1ree 
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Three Quarts of Cl;f-Water was 54 Grains: Of a Pint and Half of 


Wellingborough-Water, 4 Grains; and according to this way of Tryal, 
the Reſidue of Three Quarts of it would weigh 16 Grains. The 
Reſidue of Three Quarts of Northampton-Water weighed 44 Grains 
and . Of the ſame Quantity of Aſtrop-Water, 13 Grains. 

82. Upon this Head I need only farther note, that it is not to be 
expected that the Weight of the Water, and ſo conſequently that of 
the Refidue of it, upon Evaporation, ſhould be found always the 
ſame, by Reaſon it is fo uſual for the Rain-Water , when it falls 
plentifully , to ſink down thro' the uppermoſt Strata, and intermix 
with that of the Spring; bringing down with it ſuch Terreſtrial 
Matter occurring in its Paſſage, as was lax and moveable ; which 


muſt needs alter the Weight of the Spring. And then farther, the 


ordinary Water of the Spring cannot always flow forth with the 
ſame Charge of Mineral Matter; the Mineral Matter that lay in the 
Strata through which it paſſes, being daily more and more exhauſted 


and ſpent. By which Means that which was heretofore, ſuppoſe, a 


Vitriolate Spring, may, in Tract of Time, be no other than a com- 
mon more ſimple Water; unleſs its former Paſlages being accidental] 

ſtopped, it betakes it ſelf to ſome new Paths, in which it lights on 
freſh Supplies of Vitriolie Matter; and then indeed it may flow forth 
with a greater Charge of that Matter, than it formerly was wont 
to have. Or inſtead of Vitriol, it may take up, either in its old or 
in the new Paths, ſome other Kinds of Mineral Matter. All which 


Caſes will incline us to believe, that the ſame Spring, with reſpect | 


of the Mineral Matter it contains, is by no means likely to be al- 
ways the ſame: And ſo likewiſe with reſpect of its Weight. 5 
83. How much is abated in the Weight of the Water, when re- 
moved from the Fountain, and admitted to ſtand till for a time, 
may now be a little farther enquired into, upon the ſeveral Inſtances 
belonging to this Head, in the foregoing Account of Waters. A full 


Half Pint of Cliff-Water having ſtood a Night, weighed 84 Grains 


leſs than it did when freſh from the Spring F. Half a Pint (ſuch an. 
one as 1 generally weighed ) of V. ellingbor og h- Water, in the ſame / 


Manner of Tryal, weighed leſs by 66 Grains in the Morning, than 
it did the Night before f. But the ſame Quantity of Northampton- 


Water, in the like Experiment, had loft but Five Grains: And only Tory S. 46, 


One of thoſe Five was exhaled, altho' the Water was ſet in a pretty 
warm Room; the other Four had ſubſided to the Bottom of the 


Veſſel ||. By which it appears, that the chief Abatement in the g f f 


Weight of ſuch Water upon ſtanding , 1s from the Precipitation of 
the Terreftrial and Mineral Matter it contain'd. ns 
84. The Weight of the Water, after having ſtood ſome time, de- 
pending thus upon the Precipitation of the Contents of it, and this 
being various and uncertain, not only in different Waters, but in the 
lame Water at different Seaſons, and under different Circumſtanees, 
lo likewiſe is the Weight of the Water that has thus ſtood. There 
ae {ome Waters that have in them an Ochre partaking much more 


of 


Vid. S. 37. 
pr. 
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of Tron, than does that of other Waters; which, as it increaſes the 
Weight of it, muſt needs occaſion its ſpeedier Precipitation. So like- 
wiſe, if a Stoney Matter be intermixed with that Mineral Earth, as 
there is in many of the Acidulæ, that alſo will haſten the Fall of it: 
As the lighter Sort of Vegetable Matter, and particularly ſuch Oily 
Particles as the Bluiſh O) confiſts of, intermix'd in Plenty with the 
Ochre, will retard its Subſidence. And the greater the Qngtity of 
the Ochre, the more ſpeedily will the Particles of it, in the ftanding 
Water, hit each upon other, and joining together, form ſuch Pareels 
as can be no longer ſuſtained in the Body of the Water. Alfo the 
different Temper of the Ambient Air, that Night the Water ſtands, 
may cauſe the Contents of it to be precipitated more or leſs freely at 
| ſome times, and in ſome Places, than in others; and by this means 
may occaſion a Diverſity in the Weight of the Water, in ſuch Expe- 
riments as we have now been ſpeaking oft. N 
85 The Conduit Water at Northampton, which is ſupply'd by a 
common Spring, we found to be heavier by 38 Grains in Half a Pint, 
8. fr. ſerr. than that of their Acidula . Preſton Acidula J found to be heavier 
by 6o Grains in Half a Pint, than their ordinary Well. Water. 
Which may give us Caution in paſſing Sentence on the Virtues of 
Waters from the Weight of them. Nay, their River-Water at Cl: 
t $.37-/9"- we found + weighed as much as that of the Spa. And that of the 
River Aye at * outweighed the Medicinal Water there 
by 19 Grains ||. „„ i 9700 eh Mon. 
86. Now ſince a conſiderable Part of the Mineral Matter, that's found 
in the Water of Springs at its Source or Outlet, is dropt by that Water 
as it paſſes along in its Chanel, Ochre in the Chanels of the Acidulæ, 
a Stoney Matter in thoſe of the Petriſying Waters, and other Sorts of 
Terreſtrial and Mineral Matter in the Chanels of other Springs: And 
as it paſſes on ſtill farther, there is ſtill more and more of this Matter 
depoſed : and fince by ſo much as the Water parts with of its Earthy 
or Mineral Contents, it muſt needs be ſo much the lighter ; it neceſ- 
 farily follows, that the Water of Brooks and Rivers, whoſe ordinary 
Current is ſupply'd by that of Springs, is alſo accordingly lighter 
than the Water of thoſe Springs. And thus in Fact we find it to be 
generally. Tu Cort ods ty 2 M 
397. We are therefore to enquire, How it comes to paſs that in the 
Two Inſtances before us, the Water of the Rivers is not lighter than 
that of the Springs. As to the Inſtance at Cliff, the Caſe, as has 
been already intimated, is this: Their River- Water had an Addition 
made to its Weight by the Rains that had fallen there the Day before 
the Tryal. Not that the Water which then fell had of it ſelf ſo 
much augmented the Weight of that of the little River; for Rain- 
Water is found to contain even leſs of Mineral Matter, than that of 
Rivers, eſpecially when at Diſtance from their Sources; and is 
therefore the molt likely to be the lighteſt of all. But the chief In- 
creaſe in the Weight of this Water was owing, I ſuppoſe, partly to 
the Terreſtrial Matter that was waſh'd down into it by the Flood 
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occaſioned by thoſe Rains, and partly to the more than ordinary Agi- 
tation that the Water of this little River had, as have all others, at 
the time of Floods, which muſt needs bear up a greater Quantity of 
that Matter, and by that means make an Addition to the Weight of 
the Water. Then, as to the Weight of the River-Water at Northam- 
pton, which exceeded that of the Medicinal Spring: It is to be con- 
ſidered, that the Water we made Tryal of, was taken up out of that > 
Part of the River that runs under the Town; which is always more | 
impure and turbid than that in the remoter Parts of the River, as 
having the Sinks of the Town diſcharg'd into it, and what had ſettled 
to the Bottom more frequently rais'd by the waſhing of Horſes, by 
the Trades that are exercisd in it, &c. By which means it becomes, 
as more 1mpure, ſo more heavy, than that of the Spring; for tho 
the Matter which is thus added to the Water, be tor the main of 
the Vegetable Kind, and conſequently ſpecifically lighter than the 
Mineral Matter in the Spring, yet as it ſaturates the Pores of the 
Vater more fully, it gives a greater Weight to it than that does. 
88. The Contents of the Four Waters above-deſcribed, ?. 40, & 
ſeq. which had been obtained by evaporating theWater in the Manner 
above-mentioned, I laid up in my Cabinet, each in a diſtin& Paper, 
intending to examine them farther, particularly by Filtration and 
Cbriſtallixation, at my firſt Opportunity and Leiſure. But this being 
not done till the Year 1710. almoſt Seven Years after I had ſeparated 
them from the Waters, I found that the Saline Parts of the Contents 
of Cliff-Water, and of that of Northampton, tho' carefully put up 
(as were alſo thoſe of Aſtrop and Wellingborougb- Waters) in Two 
or Three Doubles of ordinary white Paper, and tho' laid in a Cabi- 
net that ſtood in a dry Room, had paſs'd thro' the Papers that enclos'd 
thoſe Contents, in a conſiderable Quantity. There appear'd a Saline 
Effloreſcence (as we call it) on the Outſide of the Papers in a Hau- 
like Form. Lhe Hairs were ſhort, and irregularly diſpos'd. The 
Colour of them White with a ſlight Tincture of Yellow in the lower 
Part of em. The Taſt the moſt like that of Salt-petre, (Nitrum 
Hein.) only not ſo pungent. In the Taſte, as well as in the Form 
of it, it very nearly agreed with the NMitre, which in many Places 
we find affixed to the Walls and Cielings of Ground Rooms. This 
is the Salt Dr. Lifter ſo often ſpeaks of in his Tract de Fontibus Medi- 
catis Angliæ, by the Name of Nitrum Culcarium, which he looks 
upon as the main Ingredient, and the only Salt of ſome, if not all 
the Acidulæ ( Atramentous Waters, as He calls them) of England . . 
It is nothing but Mitre more or leſs intermixed with other Mineral Font, Med, 
Matter, ſometimes with Ochre, that eſpecially which has a Yellowiſh C. 
Hue, but generally with an Arenaceous or Stone) Matter; as will 
appear to any one who will be at the Pains of purifying 1t. 

89. The Inſcription I had written upon the Paper of the Contents 
of Cliff-Water, ſpecifying what was enclos'd within, was vaniſh'd 
and gone; that Saline Excretion having quite eroded and taken off 
all the Letters, The Paper had ſome Ferruginous Stains upon it, 
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that were owing, no doubt, to ſome of the Ochrous Part of the en- 
clos'd: Powder here and there paſſing off along with the Saline Par- 
ticles. The Powder, which at firſt was a Gray *, I now found 
turned-to a darker Colour, with a Caſt of Yellow : And it exhibited 
a few Spangling Particles, tho' we coud not diſcern any ſuch in it 
at the firſt. The Contents were lighter by above Twenty Grains, 
than they were when firſt enclos d. There were the like Accidents 
attending the Contents of the Northampton-Water, in all the Particy- 
lars abovementioned, excepting the Colour, which in this was onl: 

a more intenſe Yellow than at firſt it appear'd with. Upon the Pa- 


pers enclofing the Reſidue of the Aſtrop, and that of the Wellingbo- 


rough Waters, which were ſomewhat drier when encloſed than were 
thoſe of the former, there were no Ferruginous Stains, no Erofion 


or Decay of what was written upon them, nor any Saline Efflo— 


reſcences. But in the Weight of theſe, there was a confiderable Di- 


minution, tho' not near fo great as in thoſe. b 


* 


90. Notwithſtanding that Diminution in the Contents of the Wa- 


ters, eſpecially in the Saline Parts of Two of them, I thought fit to 


purſue my intended Tryals; hoping ſtill that ſomewhat of Uſe wou'd 
occur in them. I intermixed a ſtated Quantity of the Refidue of 


each, with what I thought a due Proportion of one of our moſt 


ſimple Spring Waters, that had been filtred thro? ſeveral very cloſe 
Filtres, to make it as free and clear as poſſible. Of the Refine or 
Powder from Aſtrop-Water, I intermixed Ten Grains, with Five 
Spoonfuls of that Simple Water: I did the fame to the Reſidue of 
the Northampton- Water. Of each of the Powders from Well;ngho- 


rough and from Cliff, I put Eight Grains into Four Spoonfuls of the 


ſaid Simple Water. The Powder having been well mingled with the 
Water, by as much Agitation as ſeemed requiſite for the diſſolving 
and diſentangling what remain'd of the Saline Part of it, I put the 
Mixture into a Hlire of thick Paper , that the Water might paſs off 
with the Saline Corpuſcles, and leave the Earthy Matter behind, as 
it does in the Filtrations of ordinary Saline Solutions. And accord- 


ingly, the Water that paſs'd the Filtre, I found by the Taſte, had 


drain'd off a Saline Matter: And at the Bottom of the Filtre there 


Temain'd an Earthy Powder with little or no Salt in it, to be diſco- 


ver'd by the Palate. But yet, by after-Obſervations and Tryals, ! 
learned that the Earthy Matter that was left behind in the Filtre, had 
not parted with all its Salt: And that together with the Saline, ſome 


. Earthy, Matter had alſo paſs'd the Filtre. 


91. Each of theſe Solaltions (for fo I ſhall now call them) being 
put into a ſmall Earthen Veſſel, (ſuch as are commonly uſed for drink- 
ing Coffee and the like) I ſet them all in a Row, in the ſame Window 
where I had formerly placed Solutions of common Salt, Vitriol, Alam, 
and Nitre, (that is, certain Parcels of Water well impregnated,! 
mean, very fully ſated with the ſaid Salts) in the ſamèe Sort of Veſ- 
ſels, and diſpos'd in every Regard in the ſame Manner, as theſe were. 


And as thote Solutions of common Salt, exc. afforded me a Set of 


Cryſtals 
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Cryſtalls of the ſame Sort of Salt as impregnated each: So I doubt 
not wou'd theſe have done, had they been as copiouſly ſaturated 
with Salts, of any Kind whatever; and had they been ſo free from 
Intermixtures of Earthy, or of Mineral Matter, which is not natu- 
rally inclin'd to Cryſtallize, as were thoſe. But the Reſult of the 


preſent Tryals was only this. Theſe Solutions having ſtood till all 


the fluid Part of them was gone off in Vapour, there appear'd at the 
Bottom of each of the Veſſels, a ſlightly granulated Sediment of a 
Saline Taſte, but no Cryſtalls ; only one or two ſmall ones of no 
regular Figure, in the Sediment of the Solution of the Reſidue of 
Aſtrop-Water. The Sediments were not clear and pure: Each of 


them partook of the Colour of their reſpective Powder that was 


left behind in the Filtre ; which ſhew'd the Saline Matter had ſtill 
ſome Earthy Intermixture: As did alſo the Taſte of it, for that was 
flat and dead, in compariſon of that of clearer Salts of whatſoever 
Kind. All the Diſtinction I cou'd perceive in the ſeveral Sediments, 


astoT afte,was only, I. That the Sediment of the tiltredSolution of the 
Refidue of the Aftrop-Water, had together with the Saline a bitter: 


Taſte ; as indeed had all the reſt of them, but not ſo-ſenfibly as this. 
The Taſte was very like to that of the Sal Cat har ticum amarum, (as 
tis uſually called) which is drawn from Epſbam- Water, and which 


I take to be chiefly Mitre, intermixed and entangled with a ſmaller 


Quantity of the other Ingredients of that Water. 2. That each of 
the Sediments, eſpecially that above-ſpecify'd, had a little Vitriol 
diſtinguiſhable by the Palate, upon blending any Part of the Se- 
diment a while on the Tongue: And upon letting it down into 
the Stomach, it inclin'd to Vomiting in like manner as does ordinary 
White Vitrial. Theſe Affections however it had on me, who have 
long been acquainted with the Taſts of the ſeveral Sorts of Mineral 
Salts. 1 e ee ee 5 

92. From theſe ſmall Tryals, together with the foregoing Obſer- 
vations, I for my part am ſatisfy'd that there is really Mitre and Vi- 
triol, the former in a larger, the latter in a ſmaller Quantity, in all 
the Four above- mention d Waters. And had I had the Opportunity 
of making earlier Tryals, of a bigger Quantity of the Contents of 
the ſaid Waters, I muſt own, I know not of any ſure Method where- 
by theſe Two Salts, lying intermixed together in thoſe Contents, 
cou'd be ſever'd and parted each from other, ſo as to form Homoge- 
neous Maſſes. At leaſt, tis certain they cou'd not be thus ſever d in 
any like Tryals to thoſe above - recited, for the Mitre and Yuri muſt 
needs both paſs the Filtre together at the ſame time : and in Cryſtal 
zung wou'd certainly ſhoot, as they call it, into Cryſtals conſiſting of 
thoſe Two Salts, intermix'd and incorporated one with another. 
Mr. Boyl, in his Hiſtory of Mineral Waters, has told us, that he 
never yet cou'd determine the Species of Salt, in any Mineral Water, 
by the Figures of the Cryſtalls. So that after all, the ſureſt Criterion 
ot them, appears to be that of the Taſte. . 


93. That 
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93. That there is alſo a little Iron in ſingle Particles contain'd in 
all theſe Mineral Waters, the Smell and Taſte of them, which is 
very like that of a Tindure of Iron extracted in hot Water, is to me 
of it ſelf a ſufficient Proof. And 'tis not unlikely, there is alſo a 
{mall Quantity of common Salt in ſome of them. From the whole 
of theſe Obſervations and Experiments, I conclude, that what Vir- 
tues are aſſignable to this Sort of Waters, we call Acidulæ, which do 
not belong to the Water as ſuch {imply confider'd, are owing chiefly 
to the ſubtil Particles of Vitriol, Nitre, and IJ on, that are contain'd 
in it. Whatever the Minerals in the Waters are, we have certainly 
the utmoſt Efforts of them in our Bodies upon drinking the Water; 
they being contained. there in the ſmalleft and ſubtileſt Form, that is, 
in ſmgle Particles. 
94. Hitherto we have had little more than the Natural Hiſtory of 

the Springs of this County,. with reſpect of the Properties and Con- 
tents of them. I ſhall now proceed to the Obſervations , that have 
here been made, relating to the Origin of Springs : The Paſſage of 
the Water from under Ground: I he Apertures by which it flows out: 
The Manner of the Water's Exit; and particularly of thoſe that 

break forth with Ebullition and Noiſe: Ihe Number of our Springs: 
The Height of their Sources: The Quantity of Water they refund, 
and the Differences therein, in different Seaſons: And laſtly, with 
relation to the Origin of the Contents of the Water of Springs, or 
the Means whereby they become thus impregnated with Terreſtrial 
and Mineral Matter. The Obſervations upon moſt of theſe Heads, 
relate as well to the Temporary Springs, that 1s, thoſe that owe their 
Origin to Rain and are not conſtant, as to thoſe of a more laftin 
Stock; to the ſtagnant ones in Wells and Pools, as well as to thoſe 
that run forth upon the Surface. 115 114 f 
95. Whereſoever the Ground has been laid open by Digging to 
any conſiderable Depth, and particularly in the Wells with us, there 
is always found a warm watery Vapour. We find it aſcends in all 
Places, where the Earth is ſo open and pervious as to give Admiſſion 
to it, and this inceſſantly: That it paſſes thro' the Fifſures of the 
ſolid Strata, and the Interſtices of the laxer ones: That it alſo pene- 
trates the Interſtices even of the denſer and firmer Strata, tho? more 
ſlowly, and in leſſer Quantity: And that when the watery Particles, 
which form the aſcending Vapour,are advanced nearer to the Surface, 
where the Heat that bore them up 1s uſually leſs powerful, and are 
intercepted by a Stratum of Stone, eſpecially that of the denſer Sort, 
they convene, and are collected into Drops and ſmall Maſſes of Wa- 
ter, which glides along the Nether Surface of that Stratum, and along 
the Por es and Fiſſures of the adjoining Strata, the neareſt or readieft 
way to an Outlet. All which Obſervations are really evident to 
Senſe, and do manifeſtly ſhew us, how the Water of Springs, for 
the main of it, is ſupply'd. E- 
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96. To give ſome Inſtances and Proofs of what I have laid down 
only in general, in the preceding Paragraph. Our Pump-Makers, 
and other Workmen, who are employ'd about Pumps in Wells, do all 
affirm, that in all the Wells they go down into, and more particu- 
larly in ſome of the deepeſt, they perceive a warm, watery Steam 
ariſing and tending upwards, and this ſo copiouſly and ſenſibly in 
ſome Wells, eſpecially in the Winter Seaſon, that it reſembles the 
Smoke or Reek of a Caldron of Boiling Water : And inclines them 
to Sweating and Faintneſs, and occaſions ſome Difficulty in Reſpira- 
tion. They feel it at the firſt entering the Pit or Well, and as they 
go down lower, they perceive a itill greater Warmth. The Wells, 
as they all affirm, that lie in Sand are warm, altho' they do not lie 
low; and that to whatever Depth they are digged, they are hotter 
than any other of a like Depth: And that the next Degree of Heat 
in Wells, is in thoſe that are cut into a Rock. In digging the Reve- 
rend Mr. Tilh's Well at Hellidon, the Labourers having ſunk thro' a 
Rock of hard Stone, Eight Foot in Thickneſs, there appear d a 
Spring, and together with it, there immediately came forth from a 
Fiſſure of the Rock, a warm Reek or Vapour; ſome Part of which 
afhxing it ſelf on the prominent Sides of the Rock, became collected 
into Water, and ran down in Drops: the reſt of it mounting ſtill up- 
wards, went forth at the Mouth of the Well, and might be eafily 
perceiv'd there. 


going down into ſome of theſe Wells, and particularly one at To- 
[ can diſcover, to the Greatneſs of the Heat, and the Thickneſs of 
the Vapour in thoſe Wells; and not to a ſtifling Sulphureous Smell, 
or to any other ill ſcented or otherwiſe noxious Mineral Halitus' in 
any of them; tho', no doubt, where there are really ſuch Halitus's, 
they are apt to produce as bad or worſe Effects. Tis the fame thick 
and humid Vapour that extinguiſhes the Lights, tho' very large and 
ſtrong ones, that are ſometimes let down into thoſe Wells for the Uſe 
of the Pump-Makers. Of this there was not long fince a remarkable 
Inſtance, in one Widow Bat:ſon's Well at Quinton; which, tho' not a 
deep one, yet the Vapour in it was ſo groſs and humid, that it put 
out the Light of ſeveral of the largeit Sort of Candles lighted all 
together in a Bunch. And thus in the Delve defign'd for a Coal-pit 
at Wansſord, the Diggers having gone about Sixteen Yards deep in 
a Bed of Clay, and arriv'd at a Stratum of Stone, they met with 
ſuch a moiſt and denſe Vapour, attended with Heat, as quite extin- 
guiſhed their Lights. And by the way, where a Well is ſuſpected of 
theſe watery Damps, to let down Lights into the Well, 1s a ſure 
Method of Tryal; for in ſuch as are ſo clear, that the lighted Candles 
or Torches do not go out, the Workmen may deſcend with Safety. 
And a Well that is not ſo clear as it ſhou'd be, may be freed from 
all Danger, by leaving the Mouth of it open, and allowing it a free 
Intercourſe with the Air for ſome Hours ; which generally renders all 
Gege tafe 
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97. The Faintings and Suoonings that have ſeized the Workmen in 


© cefier , about Iwelve Years ago, are owing meerly, fo far as 
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ſafe, by ventilating and cooling them: by withdrawing , convey- 


ing forth, and diſſipating, both that over-great Heat, and over-groſs 
Vapour, which are the Cauſes of theſe Miſchiefs. But to return. 


98. Thoſe who are not inclinable to believe, upon the'above-reci. 
ted Relations of the Pump-Makers, Well-Diggers, and other Work: 
men, that there is ſuch a Heat and Vapour under Ground, may them 
ſelves, if they pleaſe, obſerve it, by only puttingan their Hand at 
the Mouth of a Well, that has one of the laſting Springs in it, eſpe- 
cially in a very cold Day. Nay, there are ſeveral Wells, and par- 
ticularly one at Eaſt-Farndon, out of which in Froſty Weather, there 
iſſues forth a tepid Steam or Miſt ; and that fo plentifully, that one 
cannot ſee the Water for the Vapour ; tho' the Water does not lie 
deep in the Earth. The like crafts Vapour, or Milt , may be ob- 
ſerved at and about the Apertures of ſome of our profluent Springs, 
and particularly of that in the Town of Great- Houghton, and of all 
other Springs that paſs, as that does, to the Surface thro' ſuch open 
Fiſſures, as can more freely admit, and carry off that warm Va- 
pour. Why the like Vapours; which no doubt ſteam forth of thoſe 
Wells and Springs, as wellin Summer as in Winter, are notto be ſeen 
in the Summer Seaſotl , Is owing plainly to that greater Degree of 


Heat, which is at that time in the Air, and in the Exteriour Part of 
the Earth, which immediately takes up and diſſipates that watery 


Vapour in inſenfible Parcels ; whereas 1n the colder Months, when 
the Heat of the Sun acts leſs ſtrongly, if at all upon it, it in a man- 
ner ſtagnates, if I may ſo exprels it, at the Surface, and by this 
means ſaturates the Air about the Mouths of thoſe Springs and 
Wells, in ſuch manner, as to become diſcernible therein. 
99. Tis from this uder- Ground Heat, that the Water of our 
Rock-Springs, as we commonly call them, is never frozen, no not in 


the kneeneſt Frofts : And that the Herbs which grow on the Borders 


of the Chanels of them, thoſe eſpecially near their Sources, are per- 
petually Green. And as for the Wyter of Wells, that have Springs 
of a like Origin, it is fo far from being frozen, even by the ſharpeſt 
Seaſon of Cold, that in ſome of the hotteſt of them, it is at ſome 
times, and particularly at the time of ſevere Froſts, fo perceptibly 
warm, that one may feel the Warmth of it, upon putting a Hand 
into a Bucket of the Water, as ſoon as drawn up: It ſends forth a 
copious Steam: And will thaw any frozen Water, if but thinly iced 
over, that it is poured upon. When the wet Earth in all other Pla- 
ces is frozen, there is not the leaſt Appearance of Ice about the Mouths 
of fome of theſe Wells; and the Snow that falls there, melts more 
ſuddenly than 1n Places at a Diftance. 
100, We meet with the like warm watery Vapour, as well in Caves 
and in Grottos, as in Wells. In the Month of June, 1703. I went 
into an old vaulted Quarry in Cyſgrave Lordſhip ; out of which had 
formerly been taken great Quantities of Stone, whereby the Earth 
was excavated for a great many Yards in Horizontal Extent. 1 call 
it a vaulted Quarry, as being cover'd at Top by the uppermoſt Strata, 
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which had never been remov'd or diſturb'd. I went onwards about 
Thirty Yards from the narrow Mouth that now lets into the Quarry. 
In which Walk, and eſpecially in the farther Part of it, I obferved a 
ſenſible Warmth, and a pretty craſs watery Vapour, which affixing 
it ſelf to the Roof of the Quarry, and to the Nether Surface of the 
broken Strata of Stone, that ſtood jutting out on the Sides of it, be— 
came condenſed into Water, which here and there drop'd down. 
There was no other viſible Quantity of Water in the Place: And 
upon the Surface above it, all had been dry for a long time. I men- 
tion this laſt Particular, that none may imagine that the Water that 
drop'd down here, was derived from above. In the Grot underneath 
the Banqueting Houſe at Longthorpe, I likewiſe obſerved a ſenſible 
Warmth, as alſo Dew-like Drops upon the Nether Surface of one 


of the Strata of a little Rock expos'd there to view. This was on 


the Fifth of March, 1702. There are alſo ſome Obſervations in 
the Accounts I have taken of the more common Quarries, that will 
ſerve to ſhew that 'tis uſual for the Water , which aſcends from the 
inner Parts of the Earth in Form of Vapour, to be intercepted in its 


Paſſage upwards, by a Stratum of denſe and ſolid Stone, and to be 


collected on the lower Surface of it *. ' See Chap, 
101. In like manner, as this Aſcending Vapour is found inter- ef the Stone 


cepted and collected upon the Nether Surface of Strata of Stone, ſo ine 
likewiſe is it found upon the Nether Side of the Covers of ſeveral 
Wells, eſpecially in a very cold Seaſon. I have met with Inſtances 
of this in ſeveral Places, where the Cover over Night was dry, and 
the next Morning beſet on the Inſide with a Multitude of Drops of 
Water. In theſe Inſtances it is plain, that the Water found upon the 
Infides of the Covers of thoſe Wells, was formed of the Atcending 
Vapour intercepted in its Paſſage upwards. 

102. From the above-recited Obſervations, about the warm watery 
Vapours in Wells, it appears that this warm Vapour is wont to enter 
thoſe Wells by any Path whatever. It comes in not only by the Fiſ- 
ſures, but the Interſtices of the Strata on the Sides of the Wells, in 
caſe thoſe Strata are ſo porous as to admit it to paſs ; and the more 
porous they are, as for Inſtance, thoſe of Sand +, the more copiouſly t 5. 6. fen. 
it paſſes them. That it permeates the Interſtices even of the Strata 
of Clay, which is the denſeſt Sort of Earth, and of Rag-fſtone, 
which with us is the firmeſt Sort of Stone, appears by the inward 
Humidity that is found in them, at whatſoever Depth they are lodged 
in the Pit or Quarry. This watery Vapour paſſes alſo by the fame 
Fiflures, as does the Water of the Spring, and together with it, 
there eſpecially where the Fiſſures are large ||. And in ſome Wells, , 
it in part proceeds from the Water it ſelf, which 1s in thoſe Wells 
the Particles of Heat that are in the Water giving Birth to it “. 5.99. jw 
Now by the fame Agent as this Vapour is raiſed, by the ſame Paths 
that it paſſes, and in the ſame manner as it is collected into Water, 
in Places open to our Views and Searches: by the very ſame Agent 
it is raiſed, by the like Paths it paſſes, and in the ſame Wenner 5 by 
collected, 
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collected we may reaſonably believe, in thoſe Parts of the Earth which 
lie concealed ; the Earth, to whatſoever Nepth we dig, being every 
where found to have the ſame Diſpoſition and Structure. 

103. The TryalsIhave made with the Thermometer, do likewiſe 
undeniably atteſt the Truth of this Propoſition, that there is ſuch a 
Quantity or Degree of Heat within the Earth, as is ſufficient for 
raiſing up Water in Form of Vapour : They alſo ſhew that in ſeveral 
Places it is actually accompany 'd with a watery Vapour. The TIry- 
als I now ſpeak of, have been made in a// Parts of this County, that 
1 might the better ſatisfy my ſelf and others, that what I inferr'd 
from them was well grounded. The Thermometer we uſed for them, 
is, in all the Parts of it, like to the common ones; only not above 
one Foot long, and graduated accordingly. Thirteen Degrees in 
this Thermometer make an Inch in Length. When let down into 
the Earth, in theſe Tryals, it was always included in a pretty cloſe 
Cover or Caſe. I uſually ſuſpended it by a Thread, about Half a 
Foot above the Surface of the Water in Wells. Having noted at 
what Degree the Spirit in the IJ hermometer ſtood, when | let it down, 
and having continu'd it there as long as I thought fit, it was drawn 
up with a very quick Hand, and at that Inſtant I noted at what 
Height the Spirit then ſtood. I need not trouble the Reader with 
an Account of all the Tryals. The following Inſtances will I pre- 


ſume be thought enough. The moſt obſervable Circumſtances rela- 


ting to them, were all exactly and carefully noted upon the Spot. 


104. The T hermometer was let down into the Well, in the Parſo- 


nage Yard at Oxendon, Febr. 15. 1702. at Nine in the Morning, It 
coutinued there ſuſpended, at Nine Foot and Half in Depth, the 
Space of an Hour. The tinged Spirit in the T hermometer, when let 
down, was at Hard Froſt, when taken again out of the Well, at the 


5th Degree above Hard Froft ; having riſen Five Degrees in that one 


Hour's Space The Glaſs being remoy'd to the Place it ſtood in, before 
the Tryal, and having continud there about an Hour, the Spirit re- 
ſubſided to very near Hard Froſt. I mention this Particular, and! 
might do the like for all the following Inſtances, to ſhew that it was 
not from any Change in the Temper of the Ambient Air, but from 


a Heat within the Earth, that there was that Elevation of the Spirit, 


as above-mentioned. Y | g 

In that called 7omkin's Well at Oxendon, Feb. 1b. 170. at Nine in the 
Morning, the 7 her mometer was ſuſpended 25 Foot deep. The Spirit 
when let downat Five Degrees below hard Froft. When the Glaſs was 


drawn up,which was about an Hour after,; we found the Spirit had riſen 


, 


in that Hour's Space almoſt 14 Degrees. The String by which the Ther- 


mometer was ſuſpended very moiſt : The Braſs Plate upon which 
the Degrees are marked, and the Glaſs, altho' included in a Caſe, 
beſet with Drops of Water like thoſe of Dew upon Graſs. There 
had not any Water been drawn up out of the Well all that Morning. 
mention this Particular, becaute the drawing up of the Water oc- 


caſions the diſperſing of that Vapour : Which in this and ſome other 
SIE | Inſtances, 
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Inſtances, having penetrated the Caſe of the Thermometer, is found 
collected therein, in Drops. Of what Kind the Terreſtrial Matter is 
that lies above, and in the Way, to the Spring which feeds this Well, 
will occaſionally be mention'd in another Place. bas 

In one Robert Brainess Well at Rowel, Febr. 25. 1702. at Nine. 


when let down at 2 Degrees below juſt Freezing : When taken forth 
at 3 Degrees above it; having riſen 5 Degrees in that Half Hour. 

In the Town-Wellat Haſelbich, Febr. 27. 1702. at Nine. Suſpended 
there almoſt Half an Hour, at Forty Foot deep. When let down 


above it ; ſo that in that time it had riſen Ten Degrees, that is, al- 
moſt an Inch. 1 5 | 

In Mr. Wyckes's Well at Haſelbich, the fame Day, at Ten. 
Suſpended there almoſt Half an Hour, at 36 Foot in Depth. When 
let down at Four Degrees above Hard Froſt : When taken up at the 
Ninth Degree above it; fo that in this Well it had aſcended only 5 
Degrees. e | 

In Thomas Sturgis's Well at Great Oakly, March 1. 1702. at Eight 
at Night. Suſpended Thirty Foot deep in the Well. It continu'd 
there till 7 the next Morning. The Spirit, when the T hermometer 
was let down, at Hard Froſt: When taken again out of the Well, 
the next Morning, at 12 Degrees above it. N 

In that call'd the Drumming-Well at Oundle, March 3. 1702. 
Suſpended at 21 Foot deep in the Well. When let down, which was 
at Ten at Night, the Spirit ſtood a Degree below Juſt Freezing : 


tound to have riſen 4 Degrees. 


ven in the Morning. The Spirit at that time, as in the former In- 
ſtance, a Degree below Juſt Freezing : When taken up again at 8 
the ſame Morning, Seven Degrees higher than before. Above I wen- 
ty Buckets full Water had been drawn up that Morning. The Ther- 
mometer was ſuſpended Sixty Foot in Depth. 
In the Well at Watford Gap, Febr. 24. 1703. at 11 in the Morn- 
ing, where it continued; of an Hour, ſuſpended at about 40 Foot 
Depth in the Well. When let down, the Spirit ſtood at Half a De- 
gree below Hard Froſt: When taken forth, at the 16th Degree above 
it; having riſen 16 Degrees in a Quarter of an Hour. 

In Mr. Knightley's Well at Byfield, Febr. 26. 1703. Suſpended 
about Half an Hour, at 29 Foot in Depth. In which time the Spi- 
rit had aſcended at leaft Ten Degrees above its former Station, which 
Was betwixt Cold and Temperate, 
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at 18 Foot and © in Depth, a Quarter of an Hour. The Spirit in 
that time had aſcended at leaſt Six Degrees. The Under Surtace of 
the Cover of the Well, when we firſt took it up, was found beſer, as 
thick as it well could be, with Drops of Water. | 

H h h h In 


It continued there, ſuſpended 21 Foot deep, about Half an Hour; 


at 2 Degrees below Hard Froſt: When taken forth at 8 Degrees 


When taken again out of the Well, at 6 the next Morning, it was 


In Mr. Fleetwood's Well at Northampton, March 10. 1702. at Se- 


In John Bigges's Well at M eares- Aſhby, Decem. 9. 1704. Sul] pended 
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In a Well in the Garden on the North Side the Vicarage Houſe at 


pour; for even in thoſe Inſtances at Oxendon and Brixworth, wherein 
the Spirit of the 7 hermometer was not elevated above that Degree 


came condenſed upon the included Glaſs, Sc. And not only the 


Quantity of Heat in the Earth, fo great as to produce fo conſide- 


Brixworth, Decem. 13. 1704. Suſpended 23 Foot, 2 Inches deep, 
the lower Part of the Glaſs within the Water: Continu'd at this 
Depth about a Quarter of an Hour. The Spirit in the Thermometer, 
when let down, ſtood at Hard Froſt : When taken again out of the 
Well, at the 16th Degree above it. The Under-fide of a Wooden 
Cover, which was put over the Well, whilſt the Thermometer was 
within it, was found beſet. with a Multitude of Dew-like Drops; 
which is the more obſervable, becauſe the Well for ſome time before 
the Tryal, had been open or uncovered, and the Under-fide of the 
Cover, when we plac'd it there, was dry. The Inſide of the Cafe 
of the T hermometer was made moift with the Vapour in the Well, 
and the Glaſs beſet with Drops. When the Cover was removed from 
the Well-Mouth, there came forth a thick Vapour. From ſome of 
the Water drawn up in a Bucket, one might plainly perceive a Steam 
arifing : And it continu'd to emit the like Steam, tho in lefler Quan- 
tity, tor ſome time after it was taken up: The Strata from the Sur- 
face, quite down to the Floor of the Spring that feeds this Well, 
are chiefly Keal and coarſe Rag- ſtone. e 
105. All which Obſervations ſhew, there is a ſufficient Quantity of 
Heat within the Earth, to raiſe and bear up Water in Form of Va- 


which is marked with Cold Air, there was nevertheleſs a ſufficient 
Degree of Heat to buoy up the watery Vapour ; as appears by the 
Dew-like Drops upon the Glaſs, and upon the graduated Plate of 
Braſs, which undoubtedly were form'd of a watery Vapour within 
the Well, which having enter'd the Caſe of the T hermometer , be- 


Air, in the Cavity in the upper Part of theſe Wells; but even the 
Water it ſelf, in ſome of them, was warm, as appears by that laſt 
Inftance at Brixworth, and by divers other Tryals I have made with 
the Thermometer immers'd in the Water in Wells. IG 
106. It may ſeem very ſtrange to ſome, that there ſhou'd be a 


rable an Effect, as that of evaporating Water, and to be perceptible 
even to the Hand held within the Well, as it truly was in almoſt all 
the above-mentioned Inſtances, at the Time of Tryal; and yet that 
in ſo few of the Inſtances, the Spirit was rais d above that Part of the 
Plate, which is mark'd with Cold Air. But it is not ſo ſtrange to me, 
who have often obſerved, that Vapours have been rais'd in the open 
Air, when in the fame T hermometer the Spirits ſtood at the ſame 
Degree of Cold Air, as it did in the Wells above-mentioned. 
107. Thus by the above-mentioned Tryals we learn, that in the 
Colder Part of the Year, even at the time of Hard Froſts, and when 
the Ambient Air is very ſenfibly Cold, there is nevertheleſs that De- 
Sree of Heat within the Earth, as is ſufficient for the mounting up of 
watery Vapours to the very Surface, in thoſe Parts of the _—_ 
£ | where 
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where they may have free Pa flage ; we may therefore very reaſonably. 
expect, that in the warmer Part of the Year, there is yet a greater 
Degree of Heat to be met with under Ground. And thus I have 
found it to be by ſeveral other I ryals, in the ſame Places wherein the 
former were made, and with the fame Inſtrument. In ſome of 
which Experiments, and particularly one that was made in the 
Month of Auguſt, in a deep Well at Culworth, I have found the In- 
fide of the Caſe of the T hermometer , when taken out of the Well, 
bedew'd in like manner as in the Tryals in Winter. Indeed the 
Air in the upper Part of theſe Wells, ſeems ſomething cold to the 
Hand held in it, in the Summer Seaſon, by reaſon of a greater De- 
gree of Heat at that time in the Ambient Air, and of our Senſes ha- 
ving been accordingly diſpos d and affected by it; inſomuch, that 
what ſeems cool to us then, is the quite contrary in the Water. But 
however, Iam by thoſe Tryals ſatisfy'd, that there is really a greater 
Degree of Heat in the Earth at that time of the Year, than in the 
Winter Seaſon, a Degree ſo much greater, as the Subterranean Heat 
has been more or leſs augmented and enforced by the Sun's Heat, 
which then ſo copiouſly enters the Exteriour Part of the Earth. 
108, In this County the Earth being no where laid open to a 
greater Depth, than that of 70 or 80 Foot, I was obliged to content 
my ſelf with ſuch Sort of Tryals, as the Place allow'd me to make. 
At a ſtill greater Depth in the Earth, there is generally ſo much a 
greater Heat, as appears by the Obſervations that have been made 
in other Places, and particularly in the Wells at Modena ; whereof 
we have an Account from Ramaxxini. In like manner here, by ſo 
much the greater the Depth the 7 hermometer 1s ſuſpended at, in our 
Wells, the higher the Spirit in the Thermometer is uſually raiſed ; 
eſpecially in the Winter Seaſon. Uſually, I ſay, becauſe the Con- 
dition of the Circumjacent Strata, the Openneſs of the Paſſage 
whereby the Water enters the Well, and allo ſome Accidental Cir- 
cumſtances are to be conſidered, with relation to the greater or leſſer 
Riſe of the Spirit in the. Thermometer, as well as the Depth it is 
ſuſpended at in the Earth. For Inſtance, where a Well is digg'd into 
a thick Bed of Clay: Be the Depth of it never ſo great, yet in Caſe 
it be not ſunk below that Stratum of Clay, and have no other Supply, 
but what drains down into it from the Surface, the Heat therein is 
never ſo great, as in thoſe Wells, tho' of leſſer Depth, that are digg'd 
through Sand and Stone, as that is in the Vicarage Garden at Brix- 
worth; which as they have larger Pores, and alſo Breaches or Fiſſures 
that are not in the Clay Strata, ſo conſequently the Subterranean 
Heat, as well as Water, is admitted to paſs them more ſpeedily, and 
in much greater Quantity. 

109. And as the Heat in the lower or more inward Part of the 
Earth, is uſually more intenſe than in the Exteriour or more Super- 
ficial Part of it; fo likewiſe is it more conſtant and uniform. This 
alſo the Thermometer witneſſes to. And indeed the Reaſon of the 
Thing is ſo plain, that none can doubt of the Truth of it. For as 
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the Superficial Part of the Earth is nearer to the Ambient Air, it 
muſt needs partake in greater Meaſure of the like Alterations which 
that is ſubject to. | Ann HW: GO) If 
11. Theſe Obſervations do by no means ſuit with the Opinion of 
thoſe Gentlemen, who acknowledge there is indeed a Heat within 
the Earth; but imagine, it is to be found in only the deeper Mines 
or in ſuch Places as are ſtored with Bitumen, Sulphur, and other Ig- 
neous Minerals: And that it is generated of that Kind of Matter; 
For there can ſcarce any where occur a Trad of Ground, that has 
in it a leſſer Quantity of that Kind of Mineral Matter, than this 
has; and yet in all Parts of it, where the Strata are open and per- 
vious, there is a manifeſtly perceptible Heat. 2270 
111. As to the Calorifick Calluctance, as it is called, which ſome 
others, for] know not what Reaſon, ſuppoſe to happen betwixt the 
different Kinds of Minerals in the Earth; we meet not, for our 
parts, with any Minerals there, that are at all likely to engage in 
ſuch Manner: or if they did, to produce and occaſion Heat. Was 
there any ſuch Colluctant Mineral Matter to be met with, one might 
well expect to find it, or ſome ſcatter d Remains of it, if any where, 
in the Water of our Wells, which do fo abound with Heat. But 
upon examining the Ingredients of the Water of ſeveral of thoſe 
Wells, I cou'd never diſcover that it contain'd any other than inactive 
Terreftrial and Mineral Matter. The Contents of it, for the main, 
are either Earth of the more common Kinds, or a Sparry and Stoney 
Matter: Of any of which, even the warmeſt of the Chymzſts do not 
aſſert that they are of a Fermentative Nature. 55 
112. I ſhall only add this one Reflection more under this Head, that 
is, that from the Experiments made with the Thermometer, we may 
probably receive much Light, as to the Origin of Minds; the Li- 
quor or Spirit in it ariſing, as I have obſerved, conſiderably, when 
the Glaſs is let down into the deeper Hollows in the Earth, at the 
firſt Acceſs of Great Winds, or juſt before a Storm. I have alſo ob- 
ſerved a ſenſible Wind to iſſue forth of the Fiſſures of the Strata in 
Quarries, and particularly in that Vaulted one at Coſgrave. Which 
Obſervations I leave to others to reaſon upon and improve. 
113. From the foregoing Obſervations and Tryals, relating to 
that Head of the Ovigin of Springs, has been already fully ſhewn, 
that there is ſuch a Quantity or Degree of Heat within the Earth, 
as is ſufficient for the raiſing up Water in Form of Vapour : And that 
it is almoſt every where actually accompany d with a watery Vapour ; 
Which pervades as well the Bodies of the Strata, as their Fiſſures. 
It has been alſo ſhewn, that the Heat that bears up this Vapour, is 
uſually leſs intenſe in the Exteriour, than in the Interiour Parts of 
the Earth; by means of which Remiſſion of the Heat, the watery 
Particles which it brought up with it, are diſpoſed to aſſemble and 
combine : and that the watery Vapour being in ſundry Places impe- 
ded in its Paſſage upwards by the Interpoſition of Strata of Stone, is 
collected or condens d into Water upon the Nether Surface of them. 
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114. The Account of this, in Dr. Hoodward's Natural Hiſtory af 
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« pour ig thus intercepted in its Paſſage, and cannot penetrate the Stratum Bonds Net. 
“ diamety ically ſome of tt glides along the Nether Sur face xj it, per- Hiſt. of the 
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nſe Stra- 


forms Brooks and Rivers f. According to this Account, the Perpen- f. ::+. 


open into them, and that lead that way, and to diſpenſe it forth to 
the Surface. And thus we find it to be here. 

115 The Paſlage of the Water from the Horizontal to the Per- 
pendicular Intervalls, is, or has been viſible in ſeveral of our Stone- 
Pits, and particularly thoſe at Stanjan and Helmdon: And at the 
Mouths or Apertures of ſeveral Springs, of thoſe eſpecially in the 
Hills in the more Stoney Part of the Connty. Thus for Inſtance, 
there is one in Rowel Field that glides along an Horizontal Interval, 
which is betwixt I wo Strata of Stone, and having enter'd a Perpen- 
dicular Fiſſure, iſſues forth thereat. The Strata in this Place lie ſo 
bare and open, that one may plainly ſee the Progreſs of the Water 
in their Intervalls, which is in the manner above-deſcribed. There 
is another at T wywell, the Name of it Little Fobn's Well, running 
forth of Three Perpendicular Fiſſures very near each other, that are 
all of them ſo much expos'd to View, that one may ſee the Watet 
paſs the Horizontal Intervalls into theſe. In Febr. 1704, I obſerved, 
amongſt other little Springs proceeding out of a Rocky Bank nigh 
Cbelſton, one, a Part of whoſe Water diſtill'd down from the Roof 
of a narrow Perpendicular Fiſſure of Rammel-ſtone : the other Part 
of it flow'd gently forth, at the Bottom of this Fiſſure, in a little 
Stream. At Staverton is a Cliff that gives us a ftill clearer View, 
both of the Structure of the Earth in the Stoney part of it, and of 
the Paſſage of the Water there. The Cliff conſiſts of ſeveral thin 
Strata of Stone. Upon the Front of it, which has an almoſt Per- 
pendicular Deſcent, appear both the Horizontal Intervalls, and the 
Breaches of the Strata, from which there flows out a conftant and 
plentiful Spring. It iſſues forth of the middle Part of the Cliff, 
from a Perpendicular Breach or Fiſſure, about 2 Inches wide, and 8 
deep; which receives the Water from the Horizontal Fiſſures opening 


into it. . 
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- +» greater Capacity and Extent, than that which has only one 'Horizon- 
dal Intervall opening into it. And for the moſt part , the Perpendi- 
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Diſtance, near aà Place ftill call'd the Mill- 
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116. In ſeveral Places we may fee Two; FThreeh or more Huri- 
zontal Intervalls opening into, and conveying Water te one fingle 
Perpendicular Fiſſure. Where divers Horizontal Intervalls, that are 
capable of tranſmitting a greater Quuntity of Water, 1 5 into 

ene ſingle Perpendicular one, there the Perpendieular iſſure is of 


cular Intervalls or Apertures of greateſt Extent, as they are capable 
of receiving and diſcharging, ſo they actually do receive and fend 
forth the greateſt Quantity of Water. Thus the Spring called MicKe- 
Vell in Welton Field, which comes forth of a Perpendicular Fiſſure, 
Four Inches in Depth, and 12 in Width, is proportionably large. 
The Inhabitants report, that the Spring was formerly much larger 
than now it is, and that of it ſelf it formerly drove a Mill, at a ſmall 
| Dam But that in digging 
the Stone-pits above the Spring, the Water of this Spring abated, 
and feverall ſmall ones that never appear'd before, broke forth not 
far from it, where there now are Bogs. However that be, the fore. 
going Inſtances do ſhew us the Paſſage of the Water from the Hori- 
zontal to the Perpendicular Intervalls: And 'tis not to be doubted, 
but that this is the ordinary Manner of the Paſſage of the Water of 
Springs, I ſay the ordinary Manner, becauſe the Water, 'tis very 
likely, in ſome Parts of the Earth, before it reaches its Outlet, paſ- 
ſeson from one Perpendicular Interval} to another; either immediately, 
or by the Horizontal Intervalls of the Strata, that lie betwixt the 
Two Perpendicular ones. This I take to be the Manner of the Wa- 
ter's Paſſage, that ſupplies the Spring in that called the Drunming- 
Well at Oundle ; whereof in ſome of the following Paragraphs. 
117. The few profluent Springs that occur upon the Caye) Hilk, 
for the moſt part, ariſe immediately out of Gravel, or the fk open 
and pervious Matter, which is found in Parcels here and there inter- 
ſecting the whole Diameter of the Clay Stratum. But that the Wa- 
ter of theſe alſo proceeds, tho' not immediately, out of one or other 
of the Perpendicular Fiſſures of the ſolid Strata, which lie more in- 
ward in the Hill, and from thence paſs on to the Surface thro” the 
intervening Gravel, &c. we may reaſonably ſuſpect, becauſe it comes 
forth of only one particular Part of the-Gravelly Parcel, and does 
not ooze out diſperſedly in all Parts of it; which in all likelihood it 
wou'd have done, had it not been collected by a Perpendicular Fiſ- 
ſure, as by an Artificial Chanel, and by that directed in à more col- 
lected Stream to its Outlet at the Surface. For a Confirmation of 
this, I may here take notice, that the very Fifſure which ſerves to col- 
lect the Water of one of theſe Clay-Hill Springs, may now in ſome 
Places, and particularly where the Spring breaks forth of a ſteeper 
Part of the Hill, be deſcry'd, if with Attention and good Day-light, 
we look into the Hole that has been made there, at the Mouth of 
the Fiſſure, by the Stream iſſuing forth of it; that having forced off 
the Incumbent Lerreftrial Matter , and thereby formed'that Hole or 
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Cavity, which it now paſſes through to the Surface. The Mouth of 
the Flſſure that diſcharges the Spring, is in moſt, if not in all Places 
of, greater Diameter than the Stream that ordinarily paſſes it. 

118. The Subterraneous Paſſages of the Ruin-Mater into Springs, 
differ from thoſe of the Water condenſed from aſcending Vapours , 
chiefly in this, that the former runs along the upper Side of the Stra- 
nun, whether of Stone or other denſe Matter, which hinders their 
ſinking farther ; but the latter in the Horizontal Intervalls beneath the 
like Strata, which intercept the aſcending Vapour through which 
they both glide into the Perpendicular Fiſſures. and from thence iſſue 
out of the Earth. It may withal be allow'd, that the Vapours, as 
conſiſting of a tiner and more ſubtil Matter, agitated by the Heat, 
will pervade more ſolid Strata, than Rain-Water can. | 
119. So in like manner the Water of ſome of thoſe called Tempo- 
rary Springs, which proceed wholly from Rain, never appearing but 
in a wet Time, having made its way thro' the laxer Strata, that lie. 
above thoſe of Stone, and arrived at a Perpendicular Intervall of the 

Stone Strata, iſſues. forth thereat, as does that of the Perennial or 
more laſting Springs, whoſe main Supply is from beneath. Thus I 
have obſerved it to be in ſeveral Places. In a little Stone-pit betwixt 
Blakeſly and Maid ford, the Water which had ſunk down thro! the Inter- 
tices of the laxer Strata, lying upon thoſe of Stone, might beſeen ina 

Time of much Wet, Anno 1703. to paſs on thro the Horizontal In- 
tervalls of the Strata of Stone, into a Perpendicular one ; whence it 
flow d forth in a collected Body into the Hollow of the Pit. The 
Stone that appear'd thus to View, was a Pile of ſeveral thin Courſes. 
This Perpendicular Intervall interſected only Three of them, and 
was not continu'd either to the Top or Bottom of the Pile ; ſo had 
a Stratum of Stone at the Top or Roof: the Ends or Edges of others 
on the Sides: and another at the Bottom of it. And this was the 
Chanel of the Water. So likewiſe for the Water that ſoaks down 
into Wells: It ordinarily paſſes thither, either immediately by the 

Interſtices of the laxer Strata, or elſe by them thro! the the Gee 


the folid ones. In the Well at Watford Gap, in that at the Green 
Dragon Inn at Higham-Ferrers, in one at Orton, and in ſeveral others, 
| TI have ſeen the Water gleeting forth of the Horizontal Intervalls of 
the Strata of Stone, that appear upon the Sides of thofe Wells, and 
dropping down from them into the Ciftern of the Well. *Tis likely 
that the Water which paſſes down in this Manner into Wells, is not 
all of it deriv'd from Rains; however that be, theſe are the uſual 
1 of the Water from the Superficial Strata down to thoſe 
- | Toe | | 
120. Theſe are the ordinary Paths by which the Water that falls 
upon the Surface in Rain, deſcends into the Earth. Beſide theſe, it 
has ſome other Paſſages, eſpecially in the Clayey Part of the Coun- 
ty, that are not ſa common and obvious, that is, the Land-Spring 
Gutters , as we vulgarly call them, which are Liſts of a laxer and 
more pervious Kind of Terreſtrial Matter, that have the like Dimen- 
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ſions, and a Parallel Direction, to thoſeè larger Perpendicular Fiſſures 
or Breaches of the Stone Strata, by our Stone-Diggers here called 
Gulſe- Joint, interſecting as well the Diameter of the Stratum of 
Clay or other Matter, which lies above the Stone, as of the Strata 
of Stone. "Through theſe there generally paſſes down a more than 
ordinary Quantity of Water in a wet 'Fime, as appears by the Land- 
Spring Gutters in the Sides of ſeveral Stone-pits, and particularly of 
thoſe in the Clay-land at Crick. n 1 $7 18d, G79 11 gon! 
121. Thoſe Chinks or little Chaſms in the Surface, which are here 
called Swallow-Holes from their Swallowing up of Water, are alſo 
conſiderable Inlets of Rain-Water, which having fallen upon the 
Surface of the Higher Ground, runs off into them in pretty large 
Streams in ſome Places. There are ſo many of them in this County, 
that J need not trouble the Reader with particular Iuſtances. As 
to the Gulf in the River Myne, by the South Side of Peterborough, 
which, as Swafham (or rather Hugo Albus) ſays, is ſo deep and 
cold withal, that no Swimmer, even in Summer, is able to dive to 
= — the Bottom of it, yet is never frozen in Winter“ , and which has 
ham, pre- been ſo often mentioned by our Engliſh Hiſtorians fince Swafham : 


Jas. _ 
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ſerv'd in Pe- 


bee The Learned Editor of the Hiſtory. of the Church of Peterborough, 

Church, gn ſays expreſly, there is no ſuch deep Pit in the River f. And Mr. 

L . ee 6 

Church Hiſt. Gunt on, a Native of that City, tells us, that the Properties of that 

rough, p. 226. Gulf or Well are now loſt, together. with the Well it ſelf; only Tra- 
dition has preſerv'd a dark Memory thereof, adventuring to ſay, It 

4 Church is a little beneath the Bridge that is now ftanding ||. e 


Ho l 122. Moſt of thoſe ſmall Hiatus's are indeced no other than the 
Þ. larger Perpendicular Fiſſures or Gulf-Jomts, ſuch as the above- 


deſcribed, lying open to the Surface. The upper Part of many of 
theſe Chaſms, and particularly of thoſe that paſs thro a Stratum of 
Clay, as that at Corby, that by the Road-fide betwixt Maidwell and 
Cosbrook, and that in the Lordſhip at Faxton, ſeem to have formerly 
been filled with a like Kind of Terreſtrial Matter with that which 15 
now found in the Land-Spring Gutters' above-mentioned : and to 
have been made thus hollow and open by Water finking down into, 
| and by Degrees relaxing, and bearing down, all the Earth that fill'd 
i them, into the hollower Part of the Fiſſures underneath. Which I 
N take to have been the Caſe of thoſe eſpecially that have a Chanel like 
that of a more conſtant Rill, as has that in Faxton Lordſhip, tending 
downwards to the Fiſſures from the higher Ground, and conveying 
Water into them, in a wet Time, in great Plenty. The Gul, Joint 


| or Fiſſure in the Rock underneath, is ſcarcely. to be ſeen in any of 
1 theſe: But in thoſe in the Stoney Part of the Country, e. gr. that 
| in Dudington Field, where the Rock is not inveſted with a thick Stra- 


| tum of Clay, nor with any other of conſiderable Thickneſs, one may 
ſee the upper Part of the Breach or Fiſſure of the Rock, it is ſo near 
f the Surface. They are uſually all much wider at the Top, than in 
| the lower Part of them. The Circumference of the wideſt. of them 
J have met here, is not much wider than that of the Mouth of a com- 
mon Well, 123. The 
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123. The Water engulfed in ſome of theſe Chaſms, and particu: 


larly in one of them near Whittleborough, is diſcharg'd again upon 


the Surface at ſome Diſtance below the Indraught, in a Stream of 
much the ſame Form and Bigneſs, as it had when it enter'd the 


Earth. And 'tis not unlikely that it happens in this manner, where- 
ſoever the Direction of the Gulf. Joint favours ſuch a Paſſage , and 
the Sides of it are ſo cloſe and impervious, that the whole Maſs of 
Water 1s thereby determined to that one Chanel. But of this we 
have not many ſure Inſtances here. The Water taken in by the Chaſm, 


\ 


at the Foot of a Hill near Newenbam, paſſes down into the Neigh- 


bouring Wells; as was obſerved, ſome Years fince, by the Elder 
Mr. Thornton then reſiding at Newenbam; who having cauſed great 
Quantities of Chaff to be thrown down into that Chaſm, the next 
Day there were drawn up ſcatter'd Parcels of the ſame Chaff from 
moſt Wells in the Town ; the Water having forc'd the Chaff along 

with it thro' the ſeveral Fiſſures by which it paſs'd into the Wells: 

I ay, by the Fiſſures, becauſe it cou'd not poſſibly convey ſo groſs a 
Body, as that is, by any ſmaller or leſs open "50 og And in like 
manner, as the Water thus receivd into the Earth, paſſes on in 
ſome Places into Wells, that is, in ſeparate Parcels thro' the Hori- 
zontal and Perpendicular Intervalls of the ſolid Strata: So, no doubt, 
in other Places, it paſſes forth by the like Intervalls to the Surface, 


where it was not long before. As to that Part of it which ſtagnates 


in the Earth for Want of an Outlet : this in time 1s remounted u 


again in Vapour; as is likewiſe all the Water whatever, that finks 


down into the Earth, and cannot thus make its way to Wells, to the 

ordinary Apertures of Springs, or the like Exits“. LY 
124. The Inter ſtices of the laxer Strata, and the Fiſſures of the 

ſolid ones, are the only Subterranean Conveyances or Chanels of the 


Dr. Wood: 
ward's Nat. 
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Earth, p.189. 


Water of Springs. Thoſe who imagine, as ſome have done, that 


they might the better defend that Hypotheſis of the Origin of Foun- 
tains from Rain, that there are Pipes or Burrows in the Earth, which 
ſerve to convey the Water of Springs, as the Veins and Arteries in 
Animal Bodies do the Blood, have no Grounds for it from Nature 
or Obſervation. The real State of the Earth, to the greateſt Depth 
we ever dig, which is oftentimes below the Heads of Springs, and 
of the Paſſage of the Water in it, is as is here repreſented. And as 
to the Subterraneous Ciſterns or Repoſitories reſerving a ſufficient 
Quantity of Rain-Water to ſupply the Springs in Times of Drought ; 
which have been ſo much talk d of: theſe are imaginary too, and 
are not to be found in Nature. The Perpendicular Fiſſures are the 
principal Places that can be propoſed as any way fit for this Buſineſs ; 
which, how ſhort they muſt neceſſarily fall of what theſe Gentlemen 
may expect from them, I leave to the Judgment of any one, who 
has duly weighed the Account of Things that's given 1n this Chapter, 
125, I ſhou'd not have taken notice of ſo frequent and obvious an 
Appearance, as that of Springs bubbling up at their Outlets, (tho' 
perhaps that of Kingſthorn Spring nigh Green's-Norton, and ſome 
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but that it may not be amiſs to mention a Word or two of the Cauſe of 
it; having noted that the Springs that exhibit this Phenomenon with 
us, are for the moſt part ſuch as break forth of the Sand and Gravel, 
that in ſome Places lie at the Mouths of the Perpendicular Intervalls, 
which convey the Water to that Sand and Gravel through which it 
thus oozes. The Cauſes of it are plainly either one or the other of 
theſe Two, Either a Vapour or Air comes out along with the Wa. 
ter; which iſſuing forth of the Intervalls of the Strata, and of the 
Interſtices of the Sand or Gravel together with it, buoys up not only 
the Water, but the Sand too, to a greater or leſſer Height, according 
to the Strength of the Vapour : Or elle this Ebullition, or Bubbling 
up of Water, as if it boil'd, is owing to its being forced through a 
narrow Aperture by the Preflure of the ſubſequent Water, which 
endeavours to make its way forth, as ſoon as poſſible, by the ſame 


126. This laſt appears tobe the Cauſe of the ſudden and impetu- | 
ous Eruption or Spouting up of Water, which has happened in ſeveral 


of our Wells; and particularly at Oxendon, Harpole, Moollaſton, and 


 Orndle, upon the Workmen's breaking through a Stratum of Stone, 


underneath which was a Fiſſure fil'd with 'a Current of Water, 
5 on with a parallel Declination to that of the Strata. But a 
ole being made in the Stratum of Stone that lay next above that 


Current, and the Water having thereby a Vent or Outlet from its too 


ſtrait Paſſage below, it ruſhes thro' that Hole or Orifice with great 


Violence; bearing up along with it, in ſome of theſe Inſtances, even 


huge Lumps of Clay and Pebles, to a conſiderable Height in the 


4 
? — 


Well. A Vapour pent up in thoſe Fiſſures may too, in ſome; Mea- 


ſure, occaſion thoſe violent Irruntionn. ? 

127. By the lame Cauſes, either ſeparately or jointly, we may 
account for the uncommon Suu, and Noiſes, that are ſometimes 
heard at and nigh the Outlets of ſome of our Springs, That inward 
hollow Noiſe reſembling that of a hollow Wind, which has been 
heard at the Outlet of a Spring in Orton Field, in a dry Time, is pro- 


bably ouing to the firſt of theſe. But of all, the moſt remarkable 


Spring upon this Accdunt, is that of a Well at Oundle, entitled the 
Vrumming- Mell, from the Noiſe there is ſometimes heard in it, like 
to that which is made by Strokes upon a Drum. The Wellis digg'd 
on the Side of a Hill. The Depth of it 39 Foot, 3 Inches; but in 
common Computation about 40 Foot. . The Spring that fupplies the 
Well, comes in thro” Sand, which is found in a Fiſſure or Intervall, 
on the Side of a Stratum of Stone, at the Bottom of the Well. 
This Fiſſure ſeems to be about 12 Inches in Depth, a Spit that was 
thruſt into the Sand having gone down to that Depth. When the 
Well was empty d and cleans d in the Month of November, ſome 
Years ago, the Spring came in very flowly : Sometimes it aroſe in 
Bubbles. The Water is commonly thought as clear, and reputed as 
wholeſome, when the Spring is attended with that Drumming Noiſe, 


as 


others that we meet with here, are as remarkable as any whereloever) * | 
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as at other Times. The Noiſe is ſometimes ſo loud, as to be heard 
in Places Sixty Yards diſtant from the Well. Its Beats or Strokes, 
as to Space of Time, are generally well nigh Equidiſtant one of ano- 

Beats there are in a Quarter of an Hour, or in 
any other determinate Space of Time, I was not fo curious as to ob. 


ther. How many 


ſerve. The Noiſe or Sound at firſt is leſs loud, becomes louder by 
Degrees, and then abates again to a ſofter Noiſe, as at the firſt. 
128. The Water in the Well, at different Times, is of different 
Height. According to the Obſervations and Tryals I have cauſed to 
be made, this Noiſe was never heard when the Water was leſs than 
Six, or more than Eleven Foot in Depth. I cauſed the Depth of the 
Water to be frequently taken, and that at thoſe Times when no 
Drumming was heard, as well as when there was, with Hopes that 
it wou'd give ſome Light into the Cauſe of the Drumming Noiſe. 
There had been no extraordinary Alterations made in the Depth of 
the Water, by drawing it oft with the Bucket, at ſuch times as theſe 


Tryals were made. Oclober 2. 1700. the Water was no more than 


12 Inches in Depth. November 4. 1700. it was 24 Inches. No 
Drumming heard at either of theſe Limes. On January the 18th, 
17% the Well, as they expreſs it, drumm'd; the Water Six Foot 
and Half in Depth. June 4. 1701. it drumm'd again. The Depth 
of the Water was not then taken. In Auguſt, September, October, 
and November, 1701. the Water was never fo much as Six Foot deep. 
In theſe Months it did not drum: And it has ſeldom or never been 
known to drum in any of the ſaid Months. Decem. 7. 1702. it 
drumm'd; the Water almoſt 11 Foot in Depth. In the following 


March, it did not drum at all; the Water on the 4th of that Month 


was above 17 Foot deep. Fune 4. 1704. it drumm'd again, and 
continu'd to drum about io Days ſucceſſively without any Intermiſ- 
fion. This was the longeſt Period of its Drumming, as was ever 
obſerved. April 7. 1707. it drumm'd : the Depth of the Water at 
that time juſt 10 Foot. Again, on July 9. 1708. it drumm'd : the 
Depth of the Water the ſame, as in the laſt iryal. | 
129. The Cauſe of this uncommon Noiſe will be better under- 
ſtood by the annex'd Diagram. A. The Drumming-Well. B. The 
Stratum of Stone at Bottom of it. C. The Perpendicular Intervall, 
hll'd with Sand on the Side of that Stratum, thro' which the Water 
paſſes into the Well. D. The Horizontal Intervalls opening into C. 
and conveying the Water to it, from the larger Perpendicular Fiſſure 
E. tho' at ſome times not ſo copiouſſy as E. receives it from the Per- 
pendicular Fiſſure F. whence it happens, that at thoſe times there is 
Stagnant Water in greater or leſſer Quantity in E. E. The Gulf- 
Joint or larger Perpendicular Fiſſure, into which the Water paſſes 


from the narrower Perpendicular Fiſſure F. In this Fiſſure is pro- 
duc'd the Sound or Noiſe by the Water falling down into it from F. 


F. The narrower Perpendicular Fiſſure, with ſo ſtrait an Aperture, 


(the Aperture G.) that the deſcending Water in its Struggle to break 


forth, paſſes thro it, not in one continued Stream, but interruptedly, 
in 


* Vid. T. 11. 
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and a Check of it alternately ſucceeding each other ; as when Water 
is haſtily pour'd forth of a Bottle: And fo falling down into the lar- 
ger Perpendicular Fiſſure E. it occaſions not a continu'd Noiſe or 
Sound, but one diſcontinud in like manner as is the Fall; there be- 
ing alternately a Sound and a Space of Reſt. 
130. When the Fiſſure E. is nigh quite full of Water, then the 
Paſſage of the Water into it from F. occaſions no Sound, or how- 
ever none that's audible; the Fall, if any, being ſhort: And ſo the 
Water in E. is not daſh'd or beaten by it, or if at all, ſo ſlightly, 
that there's none, or no conſiderable Rebound of the Water, and 
conſequently no conſidera ble Percuſſion like to be made by it, upon 
the Air included in the Fiſſure, that Part of it, I mean, which is 
above the Surface of the enclos'd Water. And alſo when this Fiflure 
E. is in a manner empty; the Horizontal Fiſſures D. taking off the 
Water as faſt, or almoſt as faſt as it deſcends from F. there is no Sound 
to be heard, becauſe the Water at that time paſſes the Aperture G. 
not in a full Current, but in one of leſſer Circumference than the 
Aperture has, and ſo ſlides down more gently. The Air alſo in the 


Fiſſure E. being not confined, as when the Aperture G. and the In- 


tervalls D. have a full Stream running through them, and ſo giving 
little or no Reſiſtance to the Water that then glides into the Fiſſure, 
is another Reaſon, why little or no Sound is produced by it. And in 


caſe there was, it's plain, it cou'd not be ſuch an interrupted Drum- 


like Sound, as that this Well is diſtinguiſh'd for; the Water at that 


time paſſing thro” the Aperture G. not with Starts or Guſhes, as when 


there is a full Stream preſſing thro* that Aperture, but in one conti- 
nued Current, ſuppoſe of about Half the Diameter of the Aper- 
wee. --- RES 

131. But when there is ſo large and full a Stream prefling thro? the 
Aperture G.: And the Fiſſure E. is fill d with Water to about Half 


the Length of it, or to ſome of the intermediate Spaces betwixt the 


lower and the uppermoſt Part of it, then this Drumming Noiſe 1s 
produced by the Water falling down from F. upon the Water in E. 


and daſhing it with a greater or lefſer Violence, as the Fall is longer 


or ſhorter, and by that Daſh occafioning ſuch a Rebound or Refili- 
ency of the Water as ſtrikes the Air, which is then pent up in the 
Concave Part of that Fiſſure, in a like forcible Manner. And hence 

that loud Drumming Noiſe. 
132. Air open and at large, as my Lord Bacon obſerves in his Na- 
tural Hiſtory, maketh no Noiſe, except it be ſharply percuſſed: But 
where Air is pent and ftraighten'd, there even Breath or Blowing, 
Lord n, Which carry but a gentle Percuſſion, ſuffice to create Sound “. Now 
ws Nat. in this Fiſſure, tis plain, the Air that is at that time in it, muſt needs 
be pent up, there being little or no Egreſs for it, at the Paſſage G. 
and D. which then are filled with Water. So the Loudneſs and Ful- 
neſs of the Sound is in part owing to the Strength of the Percuſſion 
of the Water upon Air, enclos'd and ftraighten'd, as it then * - the 
: iure 


in ſuch manner, that there is an Emotion or Efflux of the Water, 
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Fiſſure: And in part to the Form of the Concave wherein the Sound 
is made, and to its paſſing from the Place, where it was produced, 
to the Ear of the Hearer, thro' a round Well of ſo many Foot in 
Length; which by encloſing and preſerving the Sound, is one of the 
Cauſes that it's heard at the Mouth of the Well, and alſo reaches 
farther. Thus the Sound which 1s made by a Bucket in a Well, 
when 1t ſtrikes upon the Water, or on the Sides of the Well, is 
deeper and fuller than if the like Percuſſion was made in the open 
Ars tft Eno Jade 

133. We may now compare this Scheme with the Obſervations 
above, and particularly thoſe of the Depth of the Water in the 
Well, when it did, and when it did not drum. Oclob. 2. 1700. the 
Depth of the Water in the Well 12 Inches. At that time the Fiſſures 
D. and C. convey'd the Water from E. to A. as faſt as it came in 
from F. There came in but a ſmall Quantity from F. and fo but a 


ſmall Quantity was found in A. Nov. 4. 1700. the Well 24 Inches 


deep in Water. Since the Tryal on the Second of October, there 
came in a ſomewhat greater Quantity of Water from F. and foa 
greater Quantity was tranſmitted to A. There was no ſuch thing 
as the Drumming at either of theſe Times, for the Reaſon aſhgn'd 


in 2. 130. ſupr. January 18. 1701. Six Foot and Half of Water in 


the Well, By little and little the Water had increaſed to this Height. 
A greater Quantity of Water came down from the Fiſſure F. in Mo- 
vember than in October, and a ſtill greater Quantity in the Month of 


December, than in either of the former; and thence that itill greater 


Height of Water in the Well. But the Horizontal Fiflure D. not 
being capable of taking off the whole Quantity of Water that came 
down from F. in the Month of December, and in the Beginning of 
January, a Part of it ſtay'd behind in the f iſſure E. which being in 
part fil'd by it, at that time the Drumming was heard. On Decem- 
ber 7. 1702. the Water was almoſt 11 Foot deep in the Well, and 
no doubt had been raiſed to that Pitch in like manner as before. 
And at this time much the ſame Drumming was heard, as on Fanu- 
ary 18. the Fiſſure E. having been in part filld with the Water flow- 
ing down into it from F. as in the former Inſtance. But in the fol- 
lowing March, when there was 17 Foot Depth of Water in the 
Well, it did not drum at all; the Water that came down from F. in 
that Space of Time, betwixt the 7th of December, and the 4th of 
March, having fill'd the Fiſſure E. to that Height, that there cou'd 


not poſſibly be any ſuch Drumming Noiſe produce d in it, for that 


plain Reaſon alledged in the latter part of 9. 130. 

134. That the foregoing Account ſhou'd be exactly true in all the 
Parts of it, is ſcarce to be expected, where the Cauſe is ſo profound, 
and ſo much hidden: But as it agrees ſo well with the real State and 
Diſpoſition of the Strata, and the ordinary ways of the Water's Paſ- 
ſage in thoſe Places where the Earth is open to View, and ſo clearly 
explains the moſt conſiderable Circumſtances of the Caſe before us; 
there can none more likely be propoſed. - 


1-141: | | 135. Ha- 
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135. Having given an Account of the Origin of our Springs: Of 
the Paſſage of the Water under Ground: Of the Apertures by which 
it flows forth: And the Manner of the Water's Exit, and particular- 
ly of thoſe that flow forth with Ebullition and Noiſe ; I ſhall now 

proceed, according to the Method I laid down, to the Obſervations 
relating to the Number of Springs. . 

136. That a Country be ſupply'd with profluent Springs, it is ne- 
ceſſary that it has theſe Ihree Qualifications. 1. That at or near 
the Surface there be Strata of Stone, or other denſe and ſolid Mat- 
ter, to arreſt and collect the Water, which in Form of Vapour ariſes 
inceſſantly out of the Interiour Part of the Earth, for the ordinary 
Supply of Springs. 2. That theſe Strata be divided by Fiſſures thro? 
which the condenſed Water may paſs forth in a collected Body. 

3. That ſome of the Strata be elevated, and others depreſſed, as we 
now find them in Hills and Valleys; by which means the Water, 
that is thus let forth, may. have a Deſcent to flow upon, withont 
which it cou'd not flow at all, but muſt all have ſtagnated at the Sur- 
face. 15 J | JOR Ts HEH 
137. Now that this is a County exceeding well water'd with 
Springs and Rivers, even one who has not ſeen it, wou'd readily 


enough infer, if he duly conſiders what has formerly been obſerved 


of the Make and Structure of 1t, both External and Internal. The 
Surface of it, in a manner, every where riſes gently into Halls, 
which within have Plenty of Stone diſpos'd into Strata, that are di- 
vided by Horizontal and Perpendicular Fiſſures, of ſufficient Num- 
ber and Capacity to receive and diſpenſe forth whatſoever Quantity 
of Water is collected by the ſolid Strata. l OG 
138. Not only the Extent or Capacity, but the Number of the 
- Perpendicular Fiflures is to be de wer with regard to the Quan- 
tity of Water diſcharged by them. The Perpendicular Fiſſures, that 
are the Outlets of the Springs with us, are really moſt of them 
{maller, than are thoſe in the Mountainous Parts of this Iſland, and 
accordingly the Springs of this County are generally ſmaller than 
thoſe are: But then both the one and the other are more numerous; 
and therefore tis not unlikely that the Water of ſo many leſſer Springs, 
being taken all together, amounts to as big or bigger Maſs, for the 
like Compaſs of Ground, than that of thoſe larger Fountains that 
are not ſo numerous. 1 
139. However that be, tis certain we have here a ſufficient Sup- 
ply of Springs. There are not above Six or Seven Villages in the 
whole County, where we do not meet with Springs either running 
torth upon the Surface ; of which we have great Numbers in all 
Quarters: or at a little Diſtance below it. 5 5 
Ne may obſerve, that the Number of them in the ſeveral Parts 
of the County, and the Quantity of Water refunded by them, 
is greater or leſſer in the ſame Diver ſity, as that Part of the County 
is diſpos'd and qualify'd with relation to the Three above-mentioned 
Particulars. In the Fenland, a flat and almoſt ga fn 
| 1 ract, 
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Tract, there are no running Springs, and upon the more immediate 
Borders of it, only Four. In the Lordſhip of Clay-Coton, and ſome 
other Lordſhips, wherein, next under the Soil, they have one con- 
tinued thick Stratum of a very cloſe Sort of Clay, they have neither 
Temporary nor Perennial Springs. In the Fields at Oxendon, a 
Lordſhip of about a Thouſand Acres, where, underneath the Soil, 


there generally lies a Stratum of Clay of great Thickneſs, generally, 


I fay, for it is not thus all over, they have only Three or Four Springs 
that are pretty laſting. At Winwick, which has alſo a ſpacious ſub- 

jacent Stratum of Clay, but in ſome Parts of it of a laxer Conſiſtence, 
in others interrupted by Veins of Gravel, they have ſtill a greater 
Number; but their Springs are ſmall. Pisford, Brixuurth, Rowel, 
Lodington, I horp-malſor, Middleton, and Coating ham, Barneck, and the 
other Towns that are ſeated upon Strata of Sand and Stone ; and the 


Fields of a like Situation, that have a Sandy and Stoney Soil, undet 


that a Stratum of Keal or Creach , and the Strata of Stone in larger 


Mafles which are divided by Fiflures, are of all the moſt plentifully 
watered with Springs, which both for Number, Swiftneſs, and 


Quantity of Water, do generally exceed the Springs of all the other 


Situations. In Pzsford Field, a Field of about 1200 Acres, there 
are at leaſt 300 Springs: and no fewer than 25 little Rills, which 
are form'd of the Water running down from Four or Five little Val- 


leys that open into greater, and that have ſeveral Springs upon the 


Sides of them. The Soil is very dry: and in dry Summers their 
Cattel wou'd be ruin'd ; the Graſs upon the Hills being parch'd up, 


W was it not for that plentiful Supply of Springs, and for the Moiſture 


of theſe Valleys. So that in that little Tract, we have one of the 
many Inſtances of the Care and Wiſdom of the Great Creator, in 
ſupplying the ſeveral Parts of the Earth with ſuch a Share of Water, 
as was ſuitable and requiſite. Brixworth, the Town alone, is water'd 
with about I wenty Springs that ariſe within it. 8 
140. This Difference betwixt the Clayey and the Stoney Parts of 
the County , the Clay-land and the Red-land, as we uſually call 
them, with reſpect to the Number of Springs, is no where more 
apparent and remarkable than in thoſe Lordſhips, that in one Part 
of them have a Clayey, in the other a Sandy or Stoney Situation, 
as at Mears-Aſbby, where on one Side they have ſeveral Running 

Springs: on the other, that is, in the Clay-land, none at all. 
141, On the Brows of many of our Stoney Hills, as in the Red- 
land Field at Wellingborough, and in that at T horp-malſor, there are 
many Springs breaking forth in a Line or Row, at a little Diftance 
one of another. And 'tis not unlikely there wou'd be the ſame Ap- 
pearance af Springs upon the Hills in the Clay-land too; for it's cer- 
tain there are Strata of Stone, Marble, or other ſolid Matter, rearing, 
one againſt another, as well within theſe as other Hills, or elfe they 
could not be Hills, I mean, be ſupported in that elevated Poſture; 
And if ſuch a Diſpoſition of the Sirata, then the like Qualifications 
for Springs :. But that thoſe Strata lying deeper, and being covered 
8 with 
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with a greater Thickneſs of Earth, and that of the denſer Kind, 
there is by this means a Stop put to the Water, that would other- 
wiſe have ifſu'd forth of the Fiſſures or Breaches of the ſaid Strata, 
in like manner as it does from thoſe of the Strata of Stone, that in 
other Hills lie nearer to the Surface. . 

142. That in Fact there really wou'd have been a far greater Num- 
ber of profluent Springs upon many of the Clayey Hills, and that 
they wou'd have been arranged too in much the ſame manner, as are 
thoſe upon the Stoney or Rocky ones in ſome Places, had it not been 
for that thick Maſs of denſe Earth, which impeded the free Egreſs of 
the Water, appears by the Liſts of Ruſhy, Queachy, and Boggy 
Ground, that lie acroſs the Deſcent of ſeveral of the Clay-land 


Hills; thoſe Lifts having been produced or occafioned by Water pro- 


ceeding from the Interiour Part of thoſe Hills, and in its Paſſage 
onwards, entering into and ſaturating the Pores of the Superincum- 
bent Earth, which yet, ſuch the Bulk and Weight of it, the Water 
was unable to force its Paſſage through , in the Form of a Running 
Spring, I fay, a Running Spring, in Oppoſition to the Gleeting or 
Weeping ones. Such as thoſe indeed that Sort of Ground is ſeldom 
e, to tbr to ww. | ci hire 

143. And as there is a ſmaller Number of Perenmal or laſting 


| Springs in all or moſt of the Clay-Jand Hills, ſo likewiſe is there of 
the Temporary ones, ſuch, I mean, as are ſupply'd wholly by Rain 
and Snow, and are never ſeen but in the Winter, or wetter Seaſons. 


And the Cauſe of both is the ſame, that is, the Compactneſs of the 
Clay Stratum underneath the Soil ; which, as it does not permit the 
Water that is ſent upwards from the lower Part of the Earth to paſs 
thro' it ſo freely, ſo the Water of Rain and Snow, that comes down 


upon it, is impeded in like manner, and can no where, or bnly in a 
few Places be admitted to paſs that Stratum, in ſuch a Quantity as to 


form a Running Spring. Whereas upon the Sandy and Stoney Hills, 
the Water there being far more copiouſly and freely receiv'd into the 
Earth, and no Want of free and proper Outlets for it, they have 
Plenty of ſuch Springs. "I he Stoney Parts of the Lordſhips of T hurn- 
by and Rowel, compared with the Clayey Part of them: And the 


Clay-lands at Clay-Coton and Oxendon, will afford us Inſtances enough to 


confirm theſe Obſervations . 
144. Our Springs ariſe, at or nigh the Foot, upon the Declivities, 
and at or near the Tops of the Hills, indifferently and uncertainly; 
as the Water meets with Strata to collect it, and fit Outlets for it. In 
many Places here, out of one and the ſame Hill, there come forth 
Springs from the Top or near it, from or nigh the middle Part, and 
from the lower Part or Bottom of the Hill. The Hill that 7 Hor p- 
mal ſor ſtands upon, has Springs ariſing in this manner, all on the 
ſame Side of the Hill, vix. in the Eaſtern Part of it. In ſome Pla- 


ces there are Springs in the lower Part of the Hill, and none in the 


upper Part of it. Thus in the lower Part of the Hill that Welling- 


borough ſtands upon, they have ſeveral Springs that run forth upon the 


Surface: 
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Surface: Whereas in the upper Part of that Town they have not 
any profluent Springs; and the Springs in the Wells they have there 
lye ſo deep, that the Floors of them, if I may fo expreſs it, ap- 
pear to be well nigh Horizontally level with the Surface of the lower 
Part of the Hill, where the foreſaid profluent Springs break forth. 
In other Places it 1s quite the contrary. They have profluent Springs 
in the upper Part of the Hill, and none in the lower Part of it. At 


Woodford juxta Jhrapſlon, nigh the Top of the Hill, which they call 


the Green, is a fluſh and laſting Spring, call d Malcot- Vell, that iſſues 


forth out of a White- ſtone Rock upon the Surface: But at and nigh 
the Bottom of the ſame Hill they have nothing of a Spring, except 


they dig for it deep in the Earth. The Firſt Spring that appears in 
the Reverend Mr. Dells Garden, nigh the Foot of this Hill, iſſues 
into it thro' the Fiſſures of a Red-ſtone Rock, from underneath a 
Sirzum of Clay above 20 Foot thick. And in the Town of 1/1 
there is an Inſtance very like to this. 5 


145. So for the Springs in Wells. In digging for Wells, it is uncer⸗ 


tain in what Place, and at what Depth we ſhall meet with Water; 


there being in ſome Places Clay, in others Sand.or Gravel, in others 


Stone; in Parcels here of greater, there at a leſſer Diſtance from the 
Surface. Sometimes in digging for Wells, we find a great Diverſity 
as to the Height of the Springs, I mean, their Nearneſs to the Sur- 
face of the Earth, in Places at a little Diſtance one from another; the 
Terreſtrial Matter in thoſe Places, tho ſo near, having happen d to 

be confiderably different. Thus for Inſtance, at Mears- Aſbby there 
are Two Wells, upon very near a Level, and not Thirty Yards di- 
ſtant of each other; yet the Spring that ſupplies the one lies ſhallow, 
the other low and deep. Nay, in ſome Places they have Springs 
running forth upon the Surface at a ſmall and inconſiderable Diſtance 


from ſome Wells, whoſe Springs lye beneath the Surface ſeveral 


Yards. Thus at Maid well, the Spring they have there of the ſame 
Name, breaks forth above Ground: The Currents of thoſe that feed 
the Wells in the adjoining Yards are not to be found at leſs than Four 
or Five Yards Depth in the Earth; and this indiſcriminately, as 
well in that Part of the Hill that lies below, as in that which lies 

above the profluent Springs. 9 £19932 T2 
146. And yet as great Uncertainty as there 1s, as to the Height of 
the Sources of Springs, there are theſe T wo general Obſervations 
relating to this Head, that, I believe, will, for the main, hold true. 
F irſt, That in the Clayey Hills there are profluent and laſting Springs 
in the upper Part of them, and in the lower, few or none that are 
lo conſiderable, unleſs ſome Stagnant ones in Wells that have been 
digg d very deep for them. Secondly, That on the contrary, in the 
Stoney Hills, ( thoſe more properly ſo called) the profluent Springs 
that are laſting, do generally lie lower or nearer to the Roots of 
them, and that the laſting Well-Springs lye leſs deep in the lower, 
than in the upper Part of thoſe Halls. Our Husbandmen in the 
Clay-land, being to dig a Pit or Pool for the watering their Cattel, 
: Mmmm do 
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dq it uſually at or pretty near the Tops of the Hills; in which Part 


Supply te thoſe Pools than what is made by Rains; fo in a dry Time 


Stratum of Stone, or upon à Röck, as here in many Places it does, 


neatb it, they have then à clear and laſting Spring. In ſome of our 


of the Hill, upon opening the Ground to no great Depth, they have 
Plenty of Water, and a laſting Stock of it: Whereas when they dig 
for the like Waterings in the lower Part of the Hill, as in ſome Pla- 
ces they have done, it is to little or no Purpofe ; there being no other 


they fait. Tis much the ſame: Caſe with their Wells, which are only 
ſomewhat,deeper Pools of a lefler Superficial Extent. , © 
147. Amongſt the Well-Diggers here, tis a general and not un- 
true Obſervation, as to thoſe: called Land-Sprmgs, which are Tem- 
porary ones, and them they call Rock. Springe, which are of a more 
laſting Stock, that in digging only into the Clay that lies upon a 


they never have any other than Land-Springs, which have a fouler 
and more impure Water, as well as lefs laſting: But having digg'd 
quite thro the Bed of Clay, and alſo made their way thro the Stra- 
tum of Stone that lies at Bottom of it, which in ſome Places has 
other Strata of Stone, in others Gravel, in others Sand next under- 


Wells, and particularly that of John Wills's at Halſton, which was 
digg'd on the Side of a Rocky Hill, there is vifibly a running Stream 
of Water at the Bottom of the Well, which has always very nigh 
the ſame Depth, ux. T wo Foot of Water. But this b the by. 85 
148. This is the State of our Hills, with relation to Springs : And 
it gives us occaſion to admire the vie Contrivance of the Author of 
Nature, as having diſpoſed the Strata of Stone, that ſerve to intercept, 
to collect, and to convey; the Water of Springs, in ſueh manner as 
they generally are. In the Clayey Hills we ſhou'd not ha ve had any 
profluent Springs, and only poor and hard Supplies of Water, had 
there not been Strata of Stone to collect the Water in that Part of the 
Hill, where it may have ſo near and ready an Outlet. In the Stone 
Hills, had not the Strata that ſerve for that Office there, been N | 
below the Strata of Stone that are ſo copiouſly digg'd up for Building 
and other Uſes out of thoſe Hills, had they lain the uppermoſt of 
thoſe Strata, the Water that glides along the Nether Surface of them, 
mult needs have been very incommodious and troublefome to the 
Quarriers and Stone-diggers: and it wou'd have mightily leſſen d the 
Advantage we now enjoy, of having our principal Supplies of Stone 
diſpos d fo. near the Surface, and fa eaſily acceſſible, as they uſually 
are, in the Stoney Hills. r 
149. To the above-mentioned Obſervations, 1 may here ſub- 
join this, that in ſeveral Places with ns, and particularly at Orton, 
Maſeby, and Theng ond, there are Springs fo very near the Tops of 
Hills, that 'tis impoſfible the Water they refund thou'd be all deriv'd 
from Rains. But the true Origin of Springs being now ſo clearly 
made out, and there being ſo many Arguments to be gathered from 
the foregoing Obſervations againſt that Hypotheſis, that Springs 
proceed trom Rain, there is no need of enlarging upon this. 0 
| 150. We 
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150. We may now go on to conſider the Quantity of Water re- 
funded by our profluent Springs. To me it does not appear, that 
the Springs in theClay-land do in Quantity of Water exceed thoſe in 
the Stoney Land, tho' tis what ſome might expect from the Fewneſs 
of them. However, at all times 1t is certain they do not. For as 
in the drier and hotter Seaſon, thoſe in the Sandy and Stoney Hills 
diſcharge, for the moſt part, a ſmaller Quantity of Water, than do 
thoſe in the Clayey : So thoſe in the Clayey, in the wetter and colder 
Part of the Year, fend forth a ſmaller Quantity of Water, generally 
ſpeaking, than do thoſe in the Sandy. MELT IG Ft 

151. The Cauſe whereof is obvious. In the Sandy and Stoney Hills 
the uppermoſt Strata, or thoſe that lye from the Surtace downwards 


to the Floor of the Spring, being laxer and more pervious than thoſe 


of theClayey Hills, the Sun's Heat pervades them in a greater Quan- 
tity, and with greater Force, than it can do thoſe of Clay, and of 
denſer Earth, which are not ſo Jax and pervious; and conſequently 
a greater Evaporation is made by it, of the Water that wou'd other- 
wiſe have ſupply'd thoſe Springs. And for the ſame Reaſon, the 
Laxnets and Perviouſneſs of the uppermoſt Strata there ſinks down 
into them from the Surface, a much greater Quantity of Water, 
than there does into the uppermoſt Strata in the Clayey Hills ; which 
Water joining it ſelf to that which ordinarily ſerves theſe Springs, 
makes that Enlargement or Augmentation we obſerve in them in the 
colder Seaſons. [IE F 
152. And even the Springs in the Clay-land do generally undergoe 
ſome, tho a leſſer Decrement in Droughts, and alſo receive ſome, 
tho a leſſer Augmentation in Winter, or in Times of much Wet; 
Some of the Water that falls upon the Surface, paſſing down to them 
by ſuch Gullets or Gulf- Joints, as are deſcribed above. Some of 
it by the larger Parcels of laxer Matter, that are found here and there 
interpos'd in the Clay Stratum: and ſome of it, 'tis likely, by the 
Interſtices of the Clay it ſelf,” tho' in much leſſer Quantity, and far 
more leiſurely than 1t paſſes the laxer Strata, But tho' the Springs, 
both in the Clay-land, and in the Stoney Land, do generally under- 
go ſome Decrement in a Time of Drought, and tho' ſome of them 
do indeed totally fail: yet we have ſome few, as for Inſtance, that 
called Burſted Spring in Tichmarſh, and one at Dadford, that, accord- 
ing to good Obſervation, are the ſame in all Seaſons, ſend forth the 


lame Quantity of Water in Summer as in Winter, in a dry Time as 


in a wet, and are never ſenſibly either diminiſhed or augmented. 
i52. As ſome of the old or more conſtant Springs do even total] 
fail, in a Hot and Dry Time, ſo in a Cold and Wet Time there ariſe 
lome new ones, in Places where before there never were any, or 
however only in ſuch Seaſons as theſe. This more frequently hap- 


pens in a Froſty Winter, when the Earth has been hollow d and looſen d 


by Froſt. We have had Inſtances of it upon that called Long- Hill in 


Lodington Lordſhip, and elſewhere. Upon that Hill, in Jan. 1703. 


| took notice of TWo Springs of the Temporary, and one of the 
| Perennial 
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Wet. From about Martinmaſs, 
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Perennial Kind, all Three breaking forth on the ſame Declivity, and 
at or nigh the ſame Height in the Hill. As to the Perennial one, 
tho' I had not known 1t before, it might eafily have been diſcover'd 
to be ſuch by the Depth and Clearneſs of its Chanel, which had 
been made by the conſtant. Current of the Water there. A Part of 
the Additional Supply of that wet Seaſon, one might ſee dropping 
down into it from the Kealy Stratum above. As to the Two Tempo- 
rary Springs, tho' their Streams were pretty full and brisk, yet they 
had no other Chanels than what they had made upon the Graſs; ha- 
ving not had Time, if Force, ſufficient, to wear and carry off that. 
And by this Mark the Temporary Springs may, for the moſt part, 


be diſttugniſhed from the Perennial ones. 


154. In the colder Seaſons, and particularly in Time of long and 
Hard Froſt, our Springs in general are augmented, altho' there has 
not fallen any confiderable Quantity of Water upon the Surface, in 
many Weeks before ; and conſequently. this Augmentation' is not. 
chiefly owing to Water ſinking down from thence, and the Reaſon 
thereof mult be ſought for elſewhere. *Tis given us by Dr. Wood: 
ward, in his Natural Hiſtory of the Earth, p. 126. “A great Part 
« of the Water, which aſcends to the Surface of the Earth m Vapour, 
« ſtopping there at that time for Want of Heat to mount it thence up into 


the Atmoſpbere, and ſaturating the Superficial or uppermoſt Strata with 


« Water, by Degrees drains down into Wells, Springs, and Rivers, and 
« ſo makes an Addition unto them. And it may be from the ſame 
Cauſe, that Springs are uſually more fluſh of Water in January, Fe- 
bruary, and March, than in September, October, and November; for 


commonly we have much colder Weather in thoſe Months, than in 
mes. :.-.- 25 


155. It ſeems to be for this Reaſon, that ſome of our Springs, and 


particularly thoſe at Pzsford, are always the loweſt betwixt Michael- 


mas and Martinmaſs ; unleſs it ee to be a Time of very much 


; (Novemb. 11.) to about Lady-Day, 
( the 2 5th of March) they for the moſt part increaſe by Degrees: 


and continue pretty full from Lad)- Day to about the Middle of June. 


In July and Auguſt, when the Sun's Heat is ſo powerful, they are 
ſenfibly leſſened, and do not increaſe again, till the Heat the Sun 
imparted to the Superficial Strata is ſpent and gone: and till the 
Rain - Water, that ſinks down from the Surface, has deſcended fo 
low as to intermix with them. 38 3 
156. I had almoſt forgot to mention a ſmall Spring of the Tem- 
porary Kind, of great Note with the Vulgar, that call'd Marvel-ſike 
Spring in Boughton Field, about Two Bow's Shoot from Brampton- 
Bridge, nigh Kingſtborp Road. It never runs but in mighty Gluts of 
Wet: and whenever it does, is thought ominous by the Country 
People, who from the Breaking out of that Spring, are wont to 
prognoſticate Dearth, the Death of ſome Great Perſon, or very 
Troubleſome Times. It did not run when I was there, on Odob. 22. 
1703. But the forgoing Winter it did, and had not run yOu of 
SAT 1. 9921 | | * = 
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Two ears. That Winter, it is well known, was a very wet one; 

and obſervable for the Breaking out of ſuch Springs as theſe. 

Amongſt the Vulgar, in other Places, we likewiſe hear of ſuch por- 

tentous Springs. And the like little Tales we have told us of Wen- 

mer, a {ſmall Brook in Hartfordſhire *. TR | + vid. can. 
157. And now I am upon the Head of wonderful Springs, I hope nf. 

the Reader will pardon me, if I do add to the foregoing, another 

Relation of the like Stamp and Credit, which is found in a Book, 

with the Worthy Title of Triumphs of Mercy, wrote many Years 

ago by one Samuel Lee, who, in p. 89. of that Book, reports, that 

the Waters at Watford, in Northamptonſhire, make Men bald at the 

Age of Thirty f. A Relation fo groundleſs and filly, 15 

as this is, wou d not have been ſo much as mentioned S Combrenſis has 


: : a like S f Ing i 
here, but that 1t may not be amiſs to ſet ſuch a Mark W e 


upon Errors, as may hinder the Propagation of them, ry 8 Maketh them 
even amongſt the common People, who are too apt to Hen . 
liſten to ſuch Traditional Falſhoods. 


158. The Wonder of the Bone-well, whereof we have an Ac- 
count in Dr. Plot's Hiſtory of Staffordſhire, is alſo met with here, at 
the Mouth of a Spring in Rowel Field. Theſe little Bones, as 
Dr. Plot has obſerved of thoſe of the like Shape and Size, brought 
forth by the Well in the Wall in that County ||, are indeed no other „ „ 
than thoſe of Frogs. At this Spring, near Rowel, they are found Nr. tit of 
moſt plentifully in the Month of arch. But tis time to have done CH- %, 
with theſe Matters. FF bo OL 43. 100, 
159. Having already ſhewn in what Manner the Springs are ſup- 
ply'd with the Water they refund, it willnot be difficult to ſhew, how 
the Water is ſupply'd with that Terreſtrial and Mineral Matter, 
that's found in it. It has already been obſerved, that the Aſcending 
Watery Vapour, in its Paſſage upwards, pervades not only the Fiſ- 
ſures, but the very Bodies of the Strata, permeating the Interſtices 
of the Earth, Sand, and other Matter whereot they confiſt; as does 
alſo the Water, which paſſes down from the Surface, with this only 
Difference, that this paſſes none but the Superficial or uppermoſt 
Strata, whereas the other permeates alſo thoſe that lye lower and 
deeper. Now the Water thus pervading the Interſtices of the 
Strata, muſt neceſſarily take off, and bear along with it, all ſuch 
Mineral and other Corpuſcles, as lye looſe in its way, and are withal 
lo ſmall as to be able to paſs thoſe Interſtices, and alſo force them 
along with it, to the Intervalls of the Strata, and thence to the 
Surface, where there is a free Outlet, and the Motion of the Water 
fo ſtrong, that it continues to ſuſtain thoſe Corpuſcles. 
160. And by this means it is, that the Water of Springs becomes 
charged with that Variety of Terreſtrial and Mineral Matter, the 
Water of the Springs in Wells, and indeed of all others, with Particles 
of Vegetable Earth: That of the Petrifying Springs with a Stoney 
and Sparry Matter: That of the Acidulæ with Particles of Ochre, 
Vitriol, and other Minerals; theſe Particles being educed forth ot 
| ; Nnnn the 
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the Strata, where they lay loofe and moveable, by the Paſſage of 

the Water thro' the Interſtices of thoſe Strata, and convey d along 
with it to its Exit. 1 Fri 7 

161. That the Earth, I call Vegetable Earth, ſhou'd be found in 
all our Springs, as well in thoſe called Mineral ones, as in thoſe that 
are not ſo called, as well in the Perennial, as in the Temporary ones, 
and that ſo copiouſly, is not at all ſtrange; this Sort of Earth occur- 
ring in a manner every where, even amongſt the Sand, and other 


br. ed. Mineral Matter of the laxer Strata“, tho not in fo great Plenty as in 


ward's Nat. 
Hiſt. of the 


the upper , and it being ſo light and eaſily moveable by the Water, 


Earth, p. 88, that in its Pa ſſage to the Springs pervades thoſe Strata where it lies. 


89. & p. 238, 


162. No doubt, a great Part of the Vegetable Earth, which is 
found in ſuch Abundance in almoſt all our Springs in a wet Time, is 
convey'd thither by the Water finking down from the Surface thro 
the uppermoſt Strata, that lye above thoſe Springs. But there being 
alſo the like Vegetable Earth, tho in leſſer Quantity, in the Water 
of theſe Springs, as well in the Summer Seafon, and in very dry 
Weather, as in the wet, as I have learn'd by feveral Tryals, I cannot 
but infer from thence, that there is really a Vegetable Matter, tho' in 
ſmaller Quantity, diſperſedly intermixed with the common Matter 
of the &rata that lye below the Spring Head, thofe, } mean, that 
the Water, which is ordinarily refunded by the Spring, pervades in 
_. Formof Vapour: And that ſome of it is drawn forth of thoſe Strata 
by that Aſcending Vapour, mounts up with it to the Place where it 
is collected or condens'd, and fo paſſes on with it to its Outlet. For 
it is not likely that the Vegetable Matter I found in the Springs, in 
the forefaid Tryals, ſhou'd be conveyed thither by Rain-Water inter- 
mixing with the ordinary Water of the Spring; there having fallen 


no Ram at all for ſo long a time. 

163. As to the Stoney Matter that's found in many of our Springs, 
in ſome of thoſe that ſeem ta have their whole Supply of Water from 
the Surface, as well as in thofe of the more laſting Kind: This alſo 
is derwed from the Bod ies of the Strata, where it lay in looſe and 
moveable Corpuſcles, ſuch as by Reafon of the Intermixture of the 
Matter with them that was Earthy, Jax, and incapable of Coalition, 
had not been conſolidated, but ever lay looſe; and lying thus loofe, 
is diſlodged and carry d off by the Water that pervades thoſe Strata. 
There are feveral Strata of Earth, and particularly thoſe that lye 

next above the Strata of Stone, which in fome Parts of them have 
plainly an Intermixture of the Grit of Stone, and of Matter of that 
| Sort of which the Strata of Stone are compoſed. There are others 
here of Stone, whofe whole Compages is ſo lax, by Reafon of an In- 
termixture of Earthy Matter, that Water paffing its Interſtices, eaſily 
bears off the leſs firmly concreted Corpuſcles of it, as well thoſe of 
Stone as of Earth. This being the Condition of many of the Strata 
here, both thoſe of Earth and Stone, it's no wonderful Thing that 
we have here ſo many of thoſe called Petriſing Waters, that are plen- 
tifully ſaturated with a Stoney Matter. And there being a Stoney 
| : Matter 
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Matter in looſe and moveable Corpuſeles to be found, as well in the 

upper, as in the lower rata; it is not ſtrange, that the Water 

which ſtrains thro' theſe upper Strata, and ſupplies thoſe called Tem- 
porary Springs, ſhou'd in ſome Places bear off that Sort of Mat- 
ter. | 

164. The Sparry Particles which are found intermixed with the 

Stoney Matter of theſe, and other Petrifying Springs, are alſo de- 
tached in like manner, as lying diſperſedly in the ſame Strata, and 

not more firmly compacted than that is. SE 

165, It may every where be obſerved, that few or none of the 

Terreſtrial Strata here, and particularly thoſe of Stone, are compoſed 
entirely of only one Kind of Matter, and that beſides the Foreign 
Admixtures of Sea-ſhells, and other Marine Bodies, and of Mineral 

Matter in Lumps or larger Parcels, they have frequently Spar and 
other Minerals lying thinly ſcatter'd in Particles, amongſt the Sand, 
and the like common groſs Matter, which they mainly conſiſt of. 

Now in theſe whoſe Pores are ſo wide and open, as conſiſting thus 

for the main of crafſer Matter, the permeating Water has Scope and 
Power ſufficient to diſlodge the Corpuſcles of Spar, and the like, 
that lye in thoſe Pores, and are ſo laxly conjoined with the ordinary 
Matter of the Stratum, and to carry them off with it. 

166. And this ſuggeſts to us the Reaſon, why in this County, tho 
when we dig and ſearch into the Earth, we ſeldom meet with Vitriot 
in any conſiderable Parcel, we notwithſtanding have a far greater 
Number of Acidulæ, that are fo copioufly charged with that Mine- 
ral in this, than in ſome other Counties, and particularly thoſe that have 
Iron- Mines in them, where there appears to be far greater Plenty of 

it. The Cauſe is plainly this: The Main of the Vitriol we have 
here, lies ſcatter'd thinly in the Body of the Strata, (thoſe chiefly, as 
it ſeems, of the Stone of a Red or Ochrous Colour, and that has an 
Ochrous Earth, and the Hon- lite Veins in it) and conſequently rea- 
dier and apter to be born off by the Water pervading the ſaid Strata, 

| than in thoſe Places where the Vitriolick Matter is found not diſper- 

| fedly in Corpuſcles amongſt Sand and Earthy Matter, as here; but 

impacted in the Bodies of the Strata, that conſiſt very much of Mi- 

neral and Metallick Matter, without any great Intermixture of Sand, 

or of the other common Terreſtrial Matter of larger and groſſer Cor- 
uſcles. 5 

. 167. And what other Kinds of Mineral Matter we meet with in 
our Springs, we may reaſonably believe were originally lodged in the 
Strata, and are educed forth of them, in like manner as are thoſe | 2 
we have already given an Account of. No doubt, there are many F 
latent Particles of theſe and other Minerals, in the lower Strata ö 

eſpecially; which yet, as lying in the way of the Aſcending Vapour 

in its Paſſage upwards through thoſe Strata, may be diſlodged, de- 
tached add born off with it. 

168. Thoſe who conſider, how the Water that ſupplies Springs, 4 
pervades, as has been ſhewn, the very Bodies of the Sirata, and that 


in 


i 
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in, its Paſſage through divers of them, there occurs ſuch Mineral and 
other Matter, as is found in our Springs; and this in Particles fo 
ſmall and looſe, as to be mov'd off by the Water, will have no need 


to imagine, as ſome have done, that the Mineral Springs become 


thus impregnated by Attrition, as they ſpeak, that is, by the Wa- 
ter's wearing and rubbing off that Mineral and other Matter from 
the Sides of its Subterranean Chanels, as it paſſes along in them. 
Theſe Subterranean Chanels, that they ſpeak of,@are for the main no 
other than the Horizontal and Perpendicular Intervalls of the ſolid: 


Strata. And it does not appear by any of thoſe I have examined, 


that the Sides of them had ever been confiderably worn by Water. 
Beſides, ſuppoſe that thoſe Parts of the Rock afforded the ſame 


Matter, and in like Plenty, as is found in the Springs, and that it 


was ſo looſe, as to be thus forced off by the Water, what the Wa- 
ter took off this way, wou'd be moſtly found in ſmall Fragments, 
like ſuch as have moulder'd after Froſt, or have been beat off from 
the ſolid Strata by Rain, not in ſuch ſmall ſubtile Corpuſcles, as is 
that which is found in the Water of Springs. 15255 71 
169. Helmont and other Chymiſts, having no Notion of this 
plain way that Nature takes of impregnating Springs with their 
reſpective Minerals, have recourſe to a factitious Agent. They ſup- 
pole there is a certain powerful Diſſolvent or Menſtruum, which they 
call an Eſurine Salt ditfuſed through the Earth, which unlocks the 


o 8 . * 


Bodies of Vitriolicx, and other Mineral Glebes, and by this means 
the Mineral Waters are impregnated. But - of this Agent, which 
has no other Exiſtence than in the Fancy, I have ſaid enough. 
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Of the ATR and HEAVENS. 


1 — 2 
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. 1. THE Ar, if we conſider it ſtrictly, is in all Places the 
ſame; a peculiar and Homogeneous Fluid. The diffe- 
rent Affections of it proceed from the Watery and Earthy Corpuſcles 
interſperſed therein. And therefore in conſidering the Temparature 
of the Air of any particular Country, we are always to have regard 
to theſe; which as in different Places they differ in Quantity, of Qua- 
lity, or in both, the Temperature of the Air of thoſe Places is ac- 
cordingly varied. What we have before obſerved of Water, is like- 
wiſe true of Air: It is no where (at leaſt that Part of it wherein 
we breathe) abſolutely ſimple and pure. That which is of a compe- 
tent Purity or Thinneſs, and is free from all Kind of noxious Mineral 
Particles, is undoubtedly the beſt, the moſt ſerviceable to Health, 
and the moſt conducive to the Prolongation of Life. 

2. One of the Eſſential Properties of a Healthful Air, is, that it 
be of a competent Purity or Thinneſs, that is, of a middle Nature. 
That there may be too denſe an Air, whoever happens to breath for 
a long time together in any very cloſe Place, will ſufficiently experi- 
ence. And that there may be too thin an Air, appears by many Ob- 

ſervations and Experiments, that occur in Mr. 9) , of the Spring 
of the Air. No one can accuſe the Air of Northamptonſhire for either 
of theſe Extremes, it having all the Advantages of a friendly and 
benign Climate, ſuch as is that of this Iſland in general, and of the 
Midland Situation of it in particular. Then as to the other Property 
of a good Air, it's plain by the Account we have had of the Minerals 
of this County, we can never be in any great Danger from un- 
wholſome Mineral Halitus's of our own Growth(if I may ſo ſpeak) in- 


termixing with the Air, there being ſo ſmall a Quantity of Mineral 


Matter to be met with in the Earth, and that chiefly of the mildet 

Kinds. Did any ſuch in any conſiderable Quantities eome forth 
of the Earth, the Graſs, and other Vegetables diſeolour d and im- 
pair'd thereby, wou'd betray them. But we never meet with any 
more than here and there a Vegetable blaſted, as we think, with a 


— 


Sooty Mineral Vapour, not a whole Trac or Parcel of Herbage 


diſcolour'd or blaſted by this Means, as it is in ſome other Countries: 
As to the Mineral Efluvia that are ſometimes wafted hither from 
diſtant Parts by Winds, it does not often happen, that they are detri. 
mental here. Neither is the Damage conſiderably great to either 
Vegetable or Animal Bodies, when it does happen. 
3. The Air in the higher Part of the County, that is, South. Weſt, 
is like to that of OxfordſÞire whereon it borders, which has deſerved- 
ly the Character of a clear, ſharp, and Salubrious Air *, the Countr' 
0008 being 


De. Plots | 
Nat. Hiſt. of 
Oxfordſhire, 
P. 18, 


Waters here in the Midland Parts, without 
their commendable Properties; with relation to the Air. The Cur- 
rents of the Bro6ks atid Rers fo free aid quick, and ſo ſmall a 
Quantity of Stägtane Water, that tis never likely the Air ſhou d be 
groſs or over humid there. And as a farther Commendation of the 


Water, wherein che Air is in ſome meaſure concern d, it is to be 


obſerved, that it breeds but few Frogs (in Compariſon with that of 
the Fen- land) or other ſordid Reptiles of a like Kind; fo quick and 
limpid is the Water, or ſuch the Coldncf of it. This has been ob- 
ſerved particularly at Wodford,' Tbrapſton; and thereabouts. 'Then 
as to Shakes, and the like Aniſials, I have Fe Nath of ſeveral An- 

cient Inhabitants, and thoſe thquifitive and obſerving Perfons, who 
aſſure me, they never ſaw a Sat or Adder about Briæthorth, Pis- 
ford, Northampton, Elon, Mears- Afbby, and the adjoiriing Part of 


the County, in theit-whole Lives. And indeed the Animals of this 
Sort are ſo fare with us, that we ſcarce any where meet with them in 
any of the Upland Parts, unleſs fome few in the Woods. But in 
Huntingdmſire , Bedferdjbirg,, and Oxfordſhire, where "they border 
upon us, they are more frequent. Some others have added this as a 
great and fure Proof of the WhoWomenelſs of the Waters, that rhe 
Crey-fiſb found in them, are, when boil'd of a ſtrong Red Colour. If 
this is of Weight we may fitly apply it to the Tſe and Nyne, where 
the like Obſervation-has been made of the Crey-fiſh they afford. 
5. Thar ſmall Tratt we call the Fen-land, which is in the North- 
Eaſt Part of the County, not far from Peterborough, is ſuppoſed to 


2 


have a foggy, foul,” and unwholfome Air; This Part being ! 


And 
Fenny of it ſelf, and alſo lying upon the Confines of the large Lin- 
5 Nolnſbire 
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coluſbire and Cambridgeſbire Fenns. But *tis certain the Air about the 
Famous Crowland, to which this Fenny Trad extends, is now alter'd 
and amended with the Soil, that being now converted to firm, uſe- 
ful, and habitable Land, which heretofore was cover'd with Water, 
or elſe a Quagmire. And we may with greater Reaſon affirm 
the fame of this Part of Northamptonſhire, where the Fall of the 
Water is naturally ſomewhat greater; and ſuch due Care has been 
taken by the Inhabitants,that theWater which comes thither from the 
Uplands, though it overflow ſome Parts of it, yet never ſtays there 
long, no not in the Winter Seaſon. Pope Imocent the IVth was 
pleasd to grant his Indulgence, Anno 1250. to the Monks of the 
Monaſtery of Burgh, to cover their Heads in Time of Divine Ser- 
vice, it being built in ſuch a cold Place, as they alledged, that they 
could not be at Divine Offices without grievous Hazard of thetr 
Health, (as is ſpecify'd in the ſaid Indulgence, a Copy whereof is 
given us in Gunton's Church Hiſtory of Prterboroug b, p. 161.) But 
in whatſoever State the Air about Peterborough was in that Age: in 
this, the Inhabitants neither complain, nor have any Need of com- 
plaining of the more than ordinary Coldneſs of ie. 
6. Not only the City of Peterborough, but indeed all the other 
Towns in the Lower Part of the County, which by ſome are thought 


to be fituate in the Fens, are really not within that Tract , tho' on 
the Borders of it, but ſtand upon Gravel, Stone, ort te like common 
Matter with thoſe in the Upland, having alſo as clear and wholſome 


Water, and have therefore the like Air; except in this Reſpect, that 

it is ſomewhat more liable, by Reaſon of its Nearneſs to thoſe Fenns, 
to be overcharged with Humid Vapours, as the Fenn-Air often is. 
And yet Agues, the Diſtemper the Fens have pecultarly' been diftin- 
guiſhed for, are, I think, not fo frequent in theſe, as in ſome of the 
Towns of the Higher Parts of the County, thoſe, I mean, that tho 
their Situation is up Higher in the Contry, have, notwithſtanding 
on Account of their being plac d in Valleys; or ona Flat at the Bot- 
tom of 4 Hill, an Air as Humid, or almoſt as Damp and Foggy, as 
is that of the real Fenland. Certain it is, that Agües, and fome 
other Fevers are frequently at Evilden, pon, and Shelton, Towns 
of a low Situation, When they eſcape them'at Newton-Broomſhold, 
which as it has a higher Situation,, has alſe a freer and clearer Air! 
And that Agues are more frequent, and the Air leſs HeAthy in the 
lower Part of Tichmarſh, which is ſeated in a Valley, than in the 
upper Part of the ſaid Town. And ſo likewiſe for Thorps-Waterfield, 
which has a low Sityation by the River Side :- the Air there is found 
to be leſs Healthy than at Achurch, a Town not far from it, which 
is ſeated above upon an Hill, CC 


. 


7. And tho' the Inhabitants of the moiſter Air are ſomewhat more 
inclinable to Agues and Colds, than are thoſe in the drier and warmer 
Air: Vet in another Reſpect theſe ſeem to have the Advantage, as 
being: not ſo liable to Infection from that noxious Mineral Matter, 
which heing diſſeminated in the Air, and tranſmitted into the Body, 

| | __ creates 
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creates Diſorders therein, and lays the Foundation of Peſtilential Di- 
ſtempers * ; this thicker Air, which has its Pores ſo fully ſaturated 
with ordinary Terreſtrial and Aqueous Particles, being by this means 
made more incapable of entertaining thoſe malignant Mineral Cor- 
puſcles, as alſo more conſiderably impeding and breaking the Force 
of thoſe which are admitted. And to the ſame end, it is likely; the 
Halitus's and Smoak of the T urfe or Peat-Earth, of which there is 
ſo much uſed for Fewel in the Fen-Country, is not a little ſerviceable. 
However this be, tis grounded upon good Obſervation, that here 
in Peſtilential Seaſons , the Plague is more rare: the Contagion is 
later e re it gets in: and when admitted, not quite ſo fatal, as in 
ſome other Places of a purer Air. | 5 727 

8. It may likewiſe be obſerved under the ſame Head, that in the 
Fenland they have ſeldom or never experienc'd ſuch ill Effects from 
a laſting and exceſſively intenſe Heat in the Air, as they not unfre- 


quently have in the Upland-Fields. To give one or two Inſtances. 


In 1638. in the Time of Harveſt, which was an extreme Hot Time, 


many People then at Work in the Fields at Adington, in the Upper 


Part of the Country, fell fick, and ſome of them dy'd. So remark- 


able was this Accident, that the then Miniſter of the Pariſh thought 


fit to note it in the Regiſter. But the moſt remarkable Inſtance of 
that Kind was 5 Aug. 6. 1701. for the extreme Heat of it, yul- 
arly called the Hot Wedneſday, which ended in much Thunder and 
ightning. Upon that Day a great many People in the Higher Part 
of the County, fell ſick, and ſome fell down dead, particularly in the 
Fields at Ring ſted and Dodington. And upon or immediately after 


that Day, there fell fick above Twenty Children, and others of 
Acute Diſtempers in Rowel ; which was the moſt; univerſally ſickly 


Seaſon, as was ever known there. But in the Lower Part of the 
Countrey we have no Inſtances of ſuch Injurious and Fatal Heats. 
That Heat where it was ſo detrimental, had ſomewhere thereabouts 
exhaled a Mineral Matter, which whilſt it floated in the Lower Part 


of the Air, occaſioned thoſe Diſorders. Whereas: all that the like 


Heat is able to effect in the Fenland, is only the clearing the Earth 


and the Air of its over-great Charge of Water. 
9. Befides, it may fitly be enquired, whether thoſe Diſtempers that 
are uſually thought to be cauſed by the Fenland Air, be not partly or 


chiefly owing to the Badneſs of the Stagnant Water there, and of the 


Malt-Drink which is made of it, as alſo to the Steams that proceed 
from the Flax and Hemp, the great Commodities of the Fen-Country, 
and particularly at the. time of their being prepar'd by Steeping in 
Water, which they mightily diſcolour, killing the Fiſh, if any in it. 
'Tis well known how ungrateful the Smell of them is. That alſo of 
the Sod, whilſt it is burning in Heaps, a Practice ſo common there, 
in order to improve their Soil, is as much complain d of, being per- 
ceiv'd ſometimes when the Wind 1s Eaſterly, as tar upwards as Cundle. 


So that eyen the Smells of the Mud, He. that are perceiv'd at ſome 


times in that Part of the Fenland, will make ſome Strangers fick- 


But 
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But theſe are ſmall and inconſiderable Inconveniencies to the Natives, 
who live as agreeably, and as healthily in that Air, as the Militaris 
Aizoides, and other Plants of the Fenland do in the Water there. 
10. For a farther Proof of this: Thoſe who inhabit the Middle 
Parts of the Fenland are not without their Inſtances of the Lives of 
ſome of the Inhabitants extended to a very great Age. However 
that be, tis certain that in the Towns with us which border upon the 
Fens, there are few, if any more frequent Inſtances of Healthy Old 
Age in any of the Towns of the Uplands, than are there. At Pa- 
ſton, Northborough, Peakirk, and other of thoſe Towns, as man 
live to 80, as in other Places. In the Pariſh of Paſton, that is, the 
Town of Paſton with the Villages appendant, viz. Gunthorp, Walton, 
and Wirrmgton, where have been immemorialy 130 or 140 Fami- 
lies, for Three Years ſucceſſively, that is, the Years 1591, 1592, 
and 1593, there was not ſo much as one ſingle Burial, as is noted in 
the Pariſh-Regiſter by the Hand of the then Incumbent ; and the 
Regiſter appears to have been well and faithfully kept. In the ſame 
Regiſter there is frequently noted a ſingle Year without any Burial in 
it. In the City of Peterborough have been ſeveral Inſtances of Per- 
ſons a Hundred Years Old. Tates, the publick Crier of the Town, 
and his Wife were together 202 ; the one being 104, and the other 
wanting Two of 100. Dame Baxter dy'd 100 Years of Age. To 
name no more. EY ; : 
11, The Air of the Towns in the Woodland Part of this County, 
is very little, if at all to be accuſed of exceſſive Humidity, the uſual 
Diſadvantage of the Air of ſuch Situations ; there being ſuch a con- 
venient Diſtance betwixt them and the Woods, that it is not confin d 
and impriſon'd there, as where the Woods ftand over cloſe, and con- 


ſequently where the watery Vapours ſo copiouſly exhal'd from the 


Trees and other Vegetables are not ſo readily and quickly diſſipated; 
there being fo little Scope and Liberty for it. Nay, ſo far from a 
Diſadvantage is this Situation, that it certainly is advantagious to the 
Air of ſome of our Woodland Towns, and particularly that of Brug- 


fck, which is ſeated on a riſing Ground, and all encompaſſed with 


| Woods at a due Diſtance fo that the Air there is leſs expos'd to the 

Kage of Winds, is of a mild Nature, and moderately dry and warm. 
Fawſley, Kirby, and ſome other Places that in like manner are ſur- 
rounded either with Woods or with Hills, at a convenient Diftance, 
have the like Advantages. Whereas the Town of Aaſeby, and ſome 
others, in the Clay-land eſpecially, that ſtand at the very Tops of 


Hills with little or no Fence or Shelter from rough and ſevere Wea- 


ther, have ſo cold and piercing an Air, that 'tis obſerv'd of the In- 
habitants of thoſe Places, that they are more peculiarly ſubject 
to Pleuriſies, and to ſuch Conſumptions as are attended with a ſharp 
and dry Cough ; but if they eſcape theſe till they are paſt Forty, they 
live on to a conſiderable Age. | 

12. To give any Verdict in the Queſtion, which of all the Towns 
or deats in Northumptonſbire have the beſt and wholfomeſt Air, wou d 
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be too aſſuming ; ſince as the Conſtitutions and Opinions of Men 


are various with relation to Meats and Drinks, they are ſo likewiſe 
with regard to Air. And far be it from me to ſet forth my own 
Conſtitution and Taſte, as a Standard for others. But indeed I look 
upon the Situation of ſome of our Towns, with regard to the Air, 
3s ſingularly fortunate. Morthampton I may name the Firſt of them. 
'Tis ſeated on a Riſing Ground, which fronts the South on the 
Northern Bank of the River Nye, upon a Soil which is ſandy, looſe, 
and dry. By Means of this Diſpotition the Town is dry, clean, 
and warm, and the Air alſo Partaker of the like Advantages. The 

Situation of ſome of the Towns in the Sandy and Champaign Part 
of the County, not far from Northampton, is alſo extremely Pleaſant 
and Healthy. Such is that of Lamport, the very pleaſant Seat of 


Sir Juſtinian Iſham, Baronet ; Brixwworth, Scaldævell, and Guilsborough, 
They have not only Health themſelves, but, as has been often ob- 


ſer ved, do, frequently give it to others too, i. e. to the Strangers whom 
they invite into that Air. How ſerviceable it is in promoting the 


Cure of Conſumptions of the Scorbutick and Aſihmatick Kinds, has 
been experienc'd by ſeveral. The Succeſs of the Air at Halſton, and 

of the Heaths in the Neighbourhood, in curing Coughs that are not 
to be abated by the Force of ordinary Medicines, I my ſelf have ex- 
perienc d more than once, and ſhou 
like Caſes, as Dr. Liſter, in his Journey to Paris, has done the drier 


d chuſe to recommend it in he 


Air of Frauce. | et: 
13. Lis farther to be obſerved, that in this County there are ſe- 
veral Advantages in general with regard to the Air. All the Rivers 


running in their general Courſe North - Eaft, and many of the Towns 
being ſeated upon the Banks of thoſe Rivers, they lye more open to, 


and have greater Benefit from the Winds of the Nortb-Euſtern and 


 South-Weſtern Quarters. So that altho'a greater Quantity of Vapours 


ariſe in thoſe : Valleys, yet the Winds being always brisker there, as 


in an Alley or Lane, and the Valleys that are fo diſpos'd lying thus 
open to the ſtrong and frequent South-Weſt Winds, the Vapours and 


Dale- GK: as we call them, are by this means more ſpeedily diſpell'd, 
and the Diſadvantage of an over-moiſt or Humid Air is thereby pre- 


| vented. The Towns that are ſeated on the North Side of a River, 


have this well known Advantage, zz. that they are not ſo much an- 
noy'd by the Vapours arifing thence, as are thoſe on the other Side; 
the Vapours being drawn by the Sun not over the Town, but the 
contrary way. And ſuch is the Situation of Northampton, Welling 
borough , Oundle, and Peterborough, Four of the moſt confiderabl 

Towns in the County. And upon more particular Enquiry, I believe 
it will be found, that Two Thirds of the Towns in Northamptonſbire, 
or the principal Part of thoſe Towns, are built in Streets, whoſe Ends 
are open to the Haftern and Weſtern Quarters, the Jaums of the 
Houſes ſtanding to the Eaſt and Weſt, and their Sides to the Aorth 
and South, Whether this was Accident, or Defign in our Anceſtors, 
it is certainly of Uſe and Advantage; the Houſes thereby ppi 
. the 
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the full Influences of the Southern Sun, and either Fruit or Flower 
Gardens, if they pleaſe, before a Southern Front, and their Streets 
eſpecially if ſtrait, do readily admit, and are ſufficiently cleanſed 
of all Impurities of Air, by the frequent Guſts of Wind which blow 
from one or other of the ſaid Quarters. _ | 

14. Wind being only Air extended or dilated ( according to the 
Definition of my Lord Bacon ) by which Extenſion or Dilatation 
other Air is impelled in the manner of Waves of the Sea, we ſhall in LNG Bacon's 
the next Place offer what has been thought obſervable with us in the Winds, p 48 
Nature and Properties of Winds. No Part of the Hiſtory of Na- | 
ture being leſs compleat than that of Winds, I intend to ſet down 
our Obſervations upon that Head, ſomewhat more fully than I ſhou'd 
_ otherwiſe have done. I cannot ſay, that theſe Obſervations are all 
of them new : It they ſerve to rectify, to confirm or improve thoſe 
of others, it is of Uſe in the Hiſtory of any thing, when the Matter 
of Fact relating to it is as yet but imperfectly or dubioully related. 

15. Of the Eaſtern Winds it hath been obſerved here with my 
Lord Bacon, p. 26. that they are ordinarily ſharp and drying, and 

that of all other theſe do moſt frequently bring Infectious Exhala- 
tions; and hence our Country Proverb, When the Wind is in the Eaſt, 
Sc. In the Month of November, 1703. there was at and nigh 
Wellingborough a remarkable Inſtance of the Diſagreeableneſs of an 
Eaſterly Wind to Human Bodies. In the firſt Fortnight of that 
Month, whilft the Wind was in the North-Eaſt or Eaſt, a great 
many People fell ſick of Agues or Intermitting Fevers ; in the Third 
Week, the Wind then in the oppoſite Quarters , above Half the 
Agues abated : But immediately upon its re-entring that Quarter in 
the Fourth Week, when the Wind was again in the North-Eaſt, the 
old Agues were as bad as at the firſt, and ſeveral others were ſeiz d 
with the like. How far the Eaſterly Winds are concern d in occaſi- 
oning thoſe Blaſts upon Trees, which is uſually attributed to a Red 
Wind (as it is vulgarly called) from the Eaſt, I ſhall now enquire ; 
Firſt ſetting down my Obſervations relating to this Sort of Blaſt, 
and then oftering my Thoughts concerning the Cauſe of it. 

16. The Blaſt that I am now about to ſpeak of, is that which fo 
frequently happens here in the Month of May, or in the Beginning 
of June, when the Leaves of Trees are young and tender, and 
when the Days are warm, and the Nights are cold; inſomuch, 
that in ſome of them there 1s frequently a Rime upon the Graſs, and 
ſome Ice upon the Water. Tis frequently preceeded by a cold and 
dry North-Faſt, or Eafterly Wind. At and about the Time of the 
Blaſt the Air is thick and dusky ; which Opacity of the Air is ſome- 
times ſo great, that there ſeems to be a general Miſt, and 'tis here 
vulgarly call'd the Black Bligbting Miſt. In the Morning and Eve- 
ning the Miſt is thickeſt. This was the State of the Air tor Fhree 
Weeks together in May, 1705. about which Time there was a re- 
markable Blaſt of this Kind. It more particularly affects the Leaves 
of Aſhes, changing them on the ſudden from their natural Green to 


a deep 
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4 deep Black, upon which they ſhrivle up and periſh. have ſeen an 
Aſh encompals'd with Wilkws, whoſe Leaves were wholly blaſted, 
whilſt the WiJows that grew about it were not at all endamaged. 


Alſo Elms and Walnut-trees are pretty frequently blaſted thus. And 


upon the Extremities of the newly diſplayed Buds of the Oak, 
Maple, White and Black Thorn, there not unfrequently appear 
ſome Strokes of this Malady. I he Leaves of Apple-trees, and other 
Fruit-trees that are blaſted at that time, are affected in a ſomewhat 
different Manner ; they are not changed Black, as are thoſe of the 
Field-1 rees, but become Pale or Reddiſb, as if they were ſcorched, 
and fo wither and decay. The young Beech-Hedges growing upon 


the Grand Reſervoire at Boughton, in that extenſive Blaſt that hap- 
pen'd On May the 17th and 18th, 1705. were turned Red, not 


blacken'd. But the Hops in ſome Places were chang'd to a Sooty Co- 
lour by that Blaſt. 


17. For ſeveral Years I have obſerved the Blaſt upon the Aſhes 


growing in the Valleys, and not upon thoſe on the Hills. This was 
particularly obſervable in the Years 1704, 1705, at Great Oxendon, 


Little Oxendon, Clipſton, and Kelmarſh, and thereabouts, the Aſhes in 
the Valleys in theſe Lordſhips were generally blaſted, and none of 


thoſe upon the Hills, not ſo much as the young Aſhes of 10 or 12 


Years Growth, nor the leſs thriving Trees, which in the Valleys 
were uſually firſt ſti icxen. And thus in the Valley betwixt Cotesbrook 
and Haynging-Houghton, in May, 1704. the Aſhes there were blaſted, 


their Leaves look d as Black as Ink, and were ſhrivel'd up or gone, 


whilſt thoſe on the Hills all about the Valley were till freſh and green. 
In thoſe Years wherein I took a particular notice of it, it affected 
the Field- Trees in the Valleys running Eaſt and Weſt, and in thoſe 


running North and South indiſcriminately, as alſo all Sides of the 


Tree indifferently, and thoſe Aſhes that ſtood a little defended on 


the Eaſt, as well as thoſe that did not. But of Fruit-Trees in Or- 
chards it has frequently been obſerved, and parrticularly of ſome at 


Maid oel in 1704. that thoſe ſtanding open to the North-Eaſt have 
been blaſted, and had no Fruit, whiltt thoſe that were fenced on that 
Quarter have eſcaped. On May 26. 1705. in Flitwell Grounds nigh 


| Þraytrock, | obſervd of Two Aſhes, one growing on the Side of 
one Hill, the other on the Side of another Hill, the Hills fronting 
each other with a ſmall Valley betwixt them, the Aſhes each abour 


30 Yards from the Foot of the Hills, that theſe were blaſted, and 
that I wo other Aſhes, which grew one oppoſite to the other upon 


the lame Hills, as theſe did, but about Twenty Yards up higher, 
'were not at all hurt. And of the taller Aſhes we may frequently ſee 


the lower Part of them blaſted , the upper freſh and green. Some of 
the Trees that are thus blaſted put forth a Set of new Leaves from 
the Blaſted Branches, others do not recover it. ORs 
18. From ſeveral of the above-recited Circumſtances, it appears, 
that this Blaſt is occaſioned generally and chiefly by the great Coldneſs 
of the Air in the Nights tucceeding thoſe warm Days, which bees 
Coldnels 
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Coldneſs is owing, to the North-Eaſt, and Eaſterly Winds; generally 
and chiefly, I fay, becauſe, 1 think, a noxious Mineral Vapour may 


ſometimes have ſome, tho' a leſſer Share in producing that Effect. 
The Air of the Valleys, as being more fully ſated with watery Va- 
pours than that upon the Hills, is more ſuſceptive of Impreſſions 
trom cold: And this ſeems to be the Reaſon , why the Aſhes in the 
Palleys were blaſted, and not thoſe on the Hills. As to the Inſecis, 
and in particular the gloſſy Black Flies reſembling Ant-fles, only 
ſmaller, which are found ſo commorly upon the Leaves thus blaſted, 
as ſoon as ever the Blaſt appears, I do not look upon them, as ſome 


have done, as the principal Cauſe of the Decay of the Leaves, tho? 


in ſome Jrees they further and promote it. It may every where be 
obſerved, what vaſt Numbers of theſe and the like Kind of Flies are 
bred in moiſt Places, and eſpecially in the Stagnant Water, in the 
hotter Days of this Month, and come forth of it ſometimes in 
Swarms, which having ſcatter'd themſelves abroad in all Places, in- 
vade the Leaves, which happen at that time to be blaſted ; theſe 
whilſt they are fading and decaying, yielding them perhaps a ſuitable 


Nouriſhment from that clammy, ſweet, Honey-like Juice, which is 


ſo frequently found upon the Leaves that are newly blaſted, upon 
thoſe of Fruit-Trees eſpecially. 5 
19. It is more rarely that the Weſterly Winds with us occafion a 
Blaſt, and then only or chiefly upon thoſe Orchards or Fruit-Trees 
which lye ſo much expos d to them. On the contrary, tis generally 
obſerv'd, that the gentler Winds from that Quarter are advantagious 
and ſalutary, eſpecially in the Spring time, both to Vegetable and 


Animal Bodies. So that how to make out that Aſſertion of Dr. Plot*, . ne. us 


that the Weſtern Winds are moſt pernicious, I do not know. Perhaps 


Nat. Hiſt. of 
Staffordſhire, 


in Staffordſhire, and in the Weſt of England, they are ordinarily the p. 844. 


Harbingers and Occafion of Blaſts, as the Eaſterly Winds are here. 


But however miſchievous they be, I ſhould ſcarce approve of what 
the Doctor there aſſigns, their being ſated with a crude Sulphur, as 


the Reaſon of it. 
20. That there is more frequently a Wind in the Weſtern, than in 


any other Points, appears by the growing of ſo many Aſhes, and 


| other of our Field- Trees, with their Heads inclining and bending to 


the Eaſt in particular, above all other Quarters. And this not only 


at and nigh the Tops of Hills, as for Inſtance, in Winwick Cloſes, 
but alſo in the Valleys; and particularly thoſe whoſe Direction is 
Eaſt and Weſt, or South-Eaſt and North-Weſt, as in that below Pis- 
jord ; which ſhews the Power of the Weſterly Winds above that of 
the Faſterly ones, notwithſtanding that in many Years we have an 
Eaſt or North-Eaſt Wind, which blows for Two or Three Months 
without Intermiſſion, eſpecially at or ſoon after the Vernal Equinox. 
21. This Effect upon Trees I attribute rather to the Frequency, 
than the Violence of the Weſtern Winds. Not but that the moſt 
and the greateſt Storms or Tempeſts are from that Quarter, and 
from the South-Neft. This is ſo well known, that I need not ſpend 
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Time in ſetting down Inſtances, as I might do many, to confirm it. 


Neither need 1 burden the Reader with a particular Account of the 
great Devaſtations made here by the Jempeſtuous Wind, Novem. 26. 
1704. there having been the like Effects of it in other Parts of the 
Kingdom. But it will not be amiſs to mention Iwo or Three Things 
relating thereto, viz. that it began with us about One in the Morn- 
ing, and continued very Boiſterous ; now and then breaking out in 
moſt ſudden and vehement Jirks, until almoſt Sun-Rifing the next 
Nay : That the Weather for ſeveral Weeks before the Storm, had 
been very open and wet, without either Froſt or Snow : That in the 
Evening immediately preceeding that Stormy Night, the Sky was 
more than ordinary Red, and we perceiv'd a troubleſome Warmth 
in the Air, and divers Flaſhes of Lightning not accompany'd with 
Thunder: That at Ten that Night were Three or Four Flaſhes, 
with Two lound Thunder-Claps: That 'twas actually attended 
with Thunder and Lightning in ſome Places, and particularly 
nigh T horp- Mandewſe : And that at Six the next Morning, the 
Mercury in the Barometer was not 28 3. This was the moſt furious. 
and deſtructive Storm, that eyer was known or felt in all theſe Parts, 
except Perhaps that on November 4. 1636. whereby, beſides other 
great Damages done by it, the Steeple of Cranford St. John's was 
broken dawn to the 1 » which with the Fall of it broke 


down a good part of the Church. This happend in the ſame Month 


with that above-mentioned, in the Night-time alſo, by a Weſterly 


Wind as that was. 


22. But to paſs on to the violent Winds of a leſſer Extent , uſu- 


ally called Hurricauoes, that have happened here, which we may 


more properly conſider, as being terminated in ſome particular Parts 


of this County, Such was that at Aſbley, on Oclober 30. 1669. 


and that at Rraybrook, on Oddober 13. 1670. both which are deſcri- 
bed in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, N. 71. by the Ingenious 
Mr. Templer, Rector of Braybrok. That at Aſpley, which Mr. 


Templer calls a Formidable Hurricane, began, as he relates it, be- 


twixt Five and Six in the Evening, the Wind Weſterly ; bearing 
ſcarce 60 Yards in its Breadth, ſpending it felf in about Six Minutes 


of Time. It took a Milk-Maid's Pail from off her Head, and car- 
ry'd jt many Scores of Yards Diftance. This was the firſt Aſſault. 


In the Yard of one Sprig of Weſt-T horp (a Name of one part of 


the Town ) it threw off a Waggon-Body , broke the Wheels and 
Axletrees in Pieces, and blew Three of the Wheels, fo ſhatter'd, over 
a Wall. The Waggon ſtood crots to the Paflage of the Wind. At 
Mr. MaidzwelFs, ſen. it forc'd open the Door, march'd through the 


Entry, and then mounted the Chambers, where it blew out Nine 


Lights.  Thence it proceeded to the Parſonage, whoſe Roof it more 
than decirpated. Many other notorious Exploits it play'd. The 
Site of that Part of Aſbley thus moleſted by the Wind, as Mr. Tem- 
pler obſerves, is conſiderable. About Halt a Mile diſtant from the 
Town, en the Weſt, is a tmall Wood on the Top of an Hill, and 5 
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part deſcending into a Vale encompaſs'd by North and South Hills, ſo 

that the Wind ſeems to have been confin d to the Valley, as in a Chan- 
nel, before it aſſaulted the Town, and thereby enforc'd to ſpend it 
{elf only in that Glade, That at Braybrook began about 11 a Clock, 


the Wind North-Eaſt. Of two Peaſe-Ricks in the Field within 20 


Yards of each other, one it ſtript, the other it did not touch. Thence 
it proceeded to the Parſonage, where it carried not above 8 Yards in 
Breadth ; as appears by the Miſchief it did there. Thence it pals'd 
over the reſt of the Town without any Damage, it being low in Si- 
tuation, and went on to a Place call'd T o9t-H:/, where it uncover'd 


ſo much of a Malt-Houſe as lay within its Line and Breadth. Bray 


| brook ſtands in a Valley environ d by Hills on Three Sides, and is open 
only to the North, and a little to the North-Eaſt. 

23. Theſe I wo Relations are from Mr. Templer. The like I have 
had from very good Hands in divers other Parts of the County. 
The Reverend Mr. Shortgrave informs me, That on - - - - a Sunday 
in 1792, there was a Hurricane at Halſton that paſſed on, as it were, 
in a Glade of a Hundred Yards in Breadth. Within this Space it 
tore off huge Branches of Trees, twiſted a Maple like 3 Faggot- 
Band, ſwept off almoſt every Tree in ahn Manning's Orchard in 
Halſton, ſtript ſome Houſes, and committed other Outrages. It 
reach'd from Halſton to Northampton. In Sepulchres Church at Nor- 


;bampton they obſerved it juſt expiring. The Reverend Dr. Pargiter 


of Gritworth acquaints me, That the Wind has ſometimes been ob- 
ſerved to riſe up 1n a Valley below that Town as it were a large ex- 
panded Sheet, and toroll on as an Eddy, or in the manner of the 


{ uffoons, whereof we have an Account in Captain Dampier *. TO. pe 
theſe Relations of Local Storms or Hurricanes, I may add that of an Vola. 9. 36. 


extraordinary Whirlwind that happen'd at Wirrimgton on Auguſt 1. 
1694. It exerted it ſelf chiefly on the Shocks of Corn in that part of 
Acrement Cloſe which is in the Poſſeſſion of Mr. Holt. It took up into 
the Air about Fourſcore or a Hundred Shocks of Corn, carry'd many 
of them out of fight, the reſt it ſcatter'd about the Field, or on the 
Tops of the Houſes and Trees which were thereabouts. At leaſt 
Three or Four Waggon-Load of Corn all at once were whirl'd about 


in the Air. Some of the Corn was carried a Mile diſtant. It be- 


gan betwixt One and I wo in the Afternoon, and continued in that 
Cloſe about Half an Hour, * 9 
24. Which is all I have to Note in this Place concerning Winds, 

except the following Particulars : 5 
(I.) That contrary Winds have been frequently obſerved here, 
eſpecially before a Storm. This 1s ſo well known in theſe Parts of the 
Country wherein there are Wind-Mills, that there ſcarcely need any 
Proofs of it. But to fatisfy thoſe who are leſs acquainted with the 
Obſervations of this Kind, I ſhall mention one or two Inſtances. 
On April 6. 1705. the Mill at Oxendon was carry d with a South-IWeſt 
Wind: thoſe of Great Bowdon, a Town Three Miles diftant, at the 
lame time with a Nortb-Eaſt Wind; as appear'd by the Mill-Doors 
5 ſtanding 
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ſtanding oppoſite each to other, whilſt the Sails were going. This 
was about Three in the Afternoon. But in about an Hour's Space 
theſe Two Winds became concentred, as it were in a Stormy Wind 
that blew from the Faſt. The like has been often obſerv'd of Gret- 
ton Wind-Mill, and that at Luddmgton, juſt before a Thunder Storm. 
(2.) That the Mills that ſtand upon the Edge of a Hill with a Valley 
underneath them, are wont to go when the Wind has a Direction 
parallel to that of the Valley over which they ſtand, with a much 
{maller Gale than the Wind-Mills that have not ſuch Situation. 
This is particularly obſervable of the Mill at Pigord. When the 
Wind is in the North-Weſt or South-Eaſt, the fame way as their Val 
ley runs, it will go, they ſay, with a Wind from the North-Weſt, 
when neither that nor any other Wind is to be perceived by any 
other Mark or Token than the going of the Sails. 
(3.) That the Mills on the Tops of Hills, as for Inſtance, that on 

Starton Hill, does frequently want a Wind in the midſt of a hot 
Summer Day, which the Mills in the Valleys, or thoſe of lower 
Situation, do not fo often want. But at Night, or in the Evenings 
of thoſe hot Days, the Wind-Mills on the Hills ſcarce ever fail of a 
clear and good Gale, whilſt the lower Mills have none: the Air 
about them is ſtill, and they are ſurrounded with the Mift, which 
from its not reaching up ſo high as the Tops of the Hills, is here 
called a Dale or YValley- Miſt. | 
(a.) That the Winds with us do frequently riſe with the Sun, and 
go down with it: that in particular the Weſtern Winds do not un- 
uſually ceaſe ſoon after Sun-ſet : and that when after a Lathe, (a ftill 


Time when there is no Wind) an Zafterly Wind ariſes with the Sun, 
that whole Day proves windy. by 
25. I ſhall now proceed to the more obſervable Occurrences in the 
Kingdom of Meteors, to Firſt, thoſe of the Watery Kind. DE 
At Sea tis an uſual Obſervation, that the Clouds veer to the 
Land, In the Maritime Parts about this Iſland, tis obſerved, that 
they make eſpecially towards the Hills in the middle Part of it. 
Which our Obſervations here in this Midland County do in ſome 
meaſure confirm. That there really falls a greater Quantity of Rain 
upon and about that Hilly Tra& with us, which ſends off the Wa- 
ter on one Side of it Eaſtward to the Eaſtern Sea, by the IWWeland, 
Nyne, and other Rivers: on the other Weſtward to the Weſtern Sea, 
by the Leam, Avon, &c. than there does 1n the lower Part of the 
County down towards Stamford and Peterborough. appears by this, 
that whereever they have any conſiderable Rains in the lower Part, 
they have had at the ſame time as great or greater in the upper, as 
is plainly ſeen by the Riſe of the Rivers that deſcend from that Hill 
Tract. But in the »pper Part of the County, particularly in and 
about that Hilly Tract, they have frequently great Quantities of 
Rain falling down in mighty Showers, eſpecially in the Summer 
Seaſon, and occaſioning very great Inundations of our Rivers in that 
Part of the Connty, which 1s lower and more remote from thoſe 


Hills, 
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Hills, without ſo much as a Drop of Rain having fallen there, ir 
that lower Part. This is ſo well known; that it ſcarce needs any 
Proof, and I ſhall only mention a few of the moſt conſiderable In- 
ſtances of it. T * | 
In the Month of April, 1640. was a ſudden Overflowing or In- 
undation of the River Weland to an incredible Height. On the Wall oi 
a long Entry in the Bede-Houſe, on the Southern Bank of that River 
in St. Martin s-Stamford, is the Mark how high it roſe, which is Five 
Foot, Eight Inches above the Ground. This was called the Eaſter 
Flood. 10 | 
At the ſame time was as great and ſudden an Overflowing of the 
River Alyne. Tis noted in great Adington Regiſter *, that in 1640. , 
April 8. Wedneſday in Eaſter-Week, was the greateſt and ſuddeneſt upon“ 


upon the 


Flood that ever had been. It overflowed the lower Rooms of the Ae 
Houſes on both Sides the Bridgeſtreet in Peterborough. The Rains v5. 
that occaſion d it, were all, I am credibly inform'd, above in the 
upper Part of the County. Ear Oren: 
There was another as remarkable an Inundation of the River 
Nyne, in the Month of May, 1664. In the lower Part of the 
County, nay, fo high upward as Northampton, tho' the Flood was fo 
great, they had no Rain, or not ſo much as wou'd make a Mower 
put on his Coat. The Rain was only upon and near that Hilly Tract 
above-mention'd,, where it fell in vaſt Quantities. The Rain that 
occaſion'd this Flood fell at Daintrey, and thereabouts, on May 4. 
At Dadford the Water in a ſhort Space aroſe at leaſt Eight Foot above 
the ordinary Surface of the Rill, that runs thro' that Town. The 
Flood either on that or the next enſuing Day, broke down the TWO 
middle Arches of the South Bridge at Northampton, and overthrew 
many Hundred Yards of Walling, beſides other Outrages. On 
May 5, or 6. at Peterborough Two Men who went out thence in the 
Morning, upon their returning homeward at Night, knowing 
nothing at all of this, impetuous, and unexpected Flood, were 
drowned. Another, tho' leſs I ragical Inſtance, of the Greatneſs 
and Suddenneſs of the Inundations of the MVyne, is that well-known 
and not unpleafant Story of a Man, who, as he was faſt aſleep on a 
little Haycock in a Meadow on the Alyne, nigh Wansford, never 
dreaming either of Floods or Rain, was carry d off by one of theſe 1 
Floods with his Haycock under him. The poor Man at length 1 
awakes, and looks about him with all the Surprize imaginable. He 
had laid down to ſleep on a Haycock, in a dry Meadow nigh Wans- 
ſord; but finds himſelf afloat in the midſt of Waters, for ought he 
knew in the wide Ocean. And as their Story goes, one eſpy ing him 1 
in this Condition, calls to him, and enquires where he lived : The 
poor Fellow, in a piteous Tone, reply'd, At Wansford in England. 
However, the Memory of the Accident is preſerv'd on the Sign of 
the chief Inn at Wansford: And thence. the Proverbial Saying, Of 
living at I/ansford in England, fo frequent all thereabouts, that I ad- 
mire it eſcap'd Mr. Fuller in his Collection of Local Proverbs. _ 
151 Krrr 2: a6; 509 
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26. Tis needleſs, after what has been obferv'd above, to give a 


particular Account of the like Inundations of the Alyne, in Fune 


1696. and in Fuly 1704. In a word, in the Countrey upon the 


lower Part of the Rivers Weland and Nyne, particularly in and nigh 


Stamford and Peterborough , they have frequently had great Inunda- 
tions, in no more than Four Hours Space; yet not fo much as a 
Drop of Rain in many Miles about. a Tet 
The Weland and Nyne, the Cherwell, the Leam and Avon, all 
overflow at much the ſame time, and in the ſame manner; their 
Sources being near, or not far remote from one another. Of the 


 Cherwwell Dr. Plot, in his Nat. Hift. of Oxfordſhire, p. 29. relates this 


unuſual Accident, as he terms it. In 1665. ſays the Doctor, without 


one Drop of Rain, or any other viſible Cauſe at Oxford, but from 


great and ſudden Showers that fell in Northamptonſhire, the Cherwell 
{well'd to that vaſt Height, that in Two Hours Time, not only the 
Meadows were overflow d, the rais'd Water-Walks at Magdalen-Col- 


lege cover'd, Oc. but the River I/ driven back as far as Jvy-binkſey, 


at leaſt a Mile from the Conflux of the I wo Rivers. An Account 


of a ſudden and very detrimental Inundation of the Riveret at Tow- 
ceſter, on June 7. 1573. the Reader has at large in Mr. Stow's An- 


nals. 
27. Here alſo of the Rains which are uncommon and extraordi- 
nary, even to a Prodigy ; ſuch it will be granted are thoſe of Frogs, 
of Blood, of Wheat, Injeds, and the like. Yet even ſuch, according 
to common Opinion, have happened here. My Defign in taking 
notice of theſe things, 1s only to ſhew what a ſlender Foundation 
there is for them. The extraordinary Rains that are talk'd of moſt 
with us, are thoſe of Frogs. That ſmall Frogs have come down from 
the Air in the manner of Rain, or that, as they uſually ſpeak, it has 


rained Frogs, is aſſerted by many grave Writers; and the ſame has 


been affirmed to me here by ſome otherwiſe ſo credible Perſons, as 
wou'd almoſt tempt one to believe the Reality of the thing. 

28. From an Ingenious Gentleman, who formerly liv'd in this 
County, I receiv'd the following Account of a Shower (as 'twas 
imagin'd ) of this Kind, at Sir William Langham's of Walgrave: 
That walking out one Evening, he obſerved a great Number of 
real and perfect Frogs upon the Ground: That they lay ſcarce a Foot 


diſtant each from other in the Court, Kitchen-Garden, and Coppice- 


Cloſe: That it had rained juſt before, the Air not darker than in 
ordinary Showers: That the Frogs were a little larger than 1 ad- 
poles, and when he ſaw them, alive, in Motion, and without an 
Mark or Appearance of having been ſtunn'd, bruis'd, or in the leaſt 
endamaged by any Fall, (which by the by is a good Argument, that 
they did not thus deſcend out of the Air) and that never any Frogs 
had been obſerv'd before in thoſe Places. Ihe like Account I have 
had of the Raining of Frogs in Ro wel Streets, and in divers other 
Places in this County. But here it muſt not be omitted, that not 
ne I have met with would aver, that he ever ſaw them actually 


falling 
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falling down from the Clouds, or that he found them in ſuch great 


Numbers on the Leads of Houſes, or the like high Places. 

29. This vulgar Error, for ſuch 1 cannot but call it, of Frogs ha- 
ving been rained down, is owing to the Inadvertency of ſome who 
have found them in great Numbers in ſhowery Seaſons, or imme- 
diately after Showers, in Places ſomewhat remote from Water; 
which are Circumſtances, however ſtrange they ſeem at firſt, that 
may eaſily be accounted for with a little farther Scrutiny , and do in- 
deed ſhew plainly enough, how 1t comes to paſs that we meet with 
ſuch Appearances. It is never long after the time when the Tad- 
poles, of which we in moſt Years ſee ſuch great Shoals in the Brooks, 
Ponds, and other Places of Water, are chang'd into little Frogs, that 
theſe imaginary Showers are ſaid to happen. Theſe little Frogs are 
invited from the Brooks, and Ponds, and out of their Latibula, in or 
immediately. after the warmer Summer Showers, by the kindly and 


grateful Humidity which is then in the Air and Earth: And ſome- 


times perhaps a little before a Shower, they as well as Worms and 
other Inſects, having a quick Senſe of an approaching Change of 
Weather. LI hither therefore they come marching on from Place to 
Place, and refreſhing themſelyes with the agreeable Moiſture, which 
is then found on the Herbage, and on the Earth ; and this 1s the pro- 
per Seaſon allo for their getting little Worms, and other Inſects, 


which, as appears by the Diſſection of them, is a great part of their 
Food. Being thus enticed abroad, they travel up and down into the 


Neighbouring Parts, into Gardens, into the Streets and Roads, and 
whatever other Places lye in their way, and they can creep into. 


Such a Sight of theſe little Animals I have ſeen not long after a Sho. 


cr, in and near the Road that leads by my Lord Ferrar's Ponds at 
Aſtwell, There were many of them, ſome of which were Sixty or 
Seventy Yards diſtant from the Pond. The Ingenious Charles Kirk- 
bam, Eſq; has obſerved them crawling forth, immediately before a 
Shower, out of his Ponds at Finſhed, in numerous Troops all of the 
lame Magnitude, and with the Tadpole Tails, a ſure Mark of their 
Original. Mr. Stephens and Mr. Roſe of Pisford have obſerved 
great Numbers of little Frogs lying thicker and thicker, as they went 
onwards from a Buſh in Boughton Field, to the great Pond at the Bot- 
tom of Sir John Brijcoe's Park, which is about a Furlong and a Half. 
At other times Mr. Stephens has obſerved Thouſands of them fitting 
on the Sides of the ſaid Pond, begirting it like a Fringe, ard thruſt- 
ing each other forward ; and whoſoever duly examines and looks into 
any the like Inſtances to theſe above-mentioned , I queſtion not but 
chat either he will find either Ponds, Ditches, and other watery Pla- 
ces, or elſe thick Turfs of Graſs, Weeds, or other ſhady Coverture, 
whence, as from Seminaries, theſe little Animals have diſperſed 


themſelves : And that the Frogs ſuppos d to be rain'd, are never at 


greater Diſtance from ſuch like Places, than it may reaſonably be 
ſuppos d their Legs wou'd carry them, and their Food or other Con- 
veniencies invite them. In ſome certain Places they are found thus 
aſſem- 
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aſſembled almoſt every Year, about the ſame Time of the Year, up- 
on or near the very ſame Parcel of Ground : A ftrange Sort of 
Shower to fall thus ſucceſſively within ſuch preciſe Limits, in one 
and the ſame Place! «| mY 

zo. The Reports of Wheat being rained, are like the reſt. There 


was ſome Years ago a great Rumour of a little Shower of Wheat at 


Brookhall, which upon due Examination appear'd to be nothing but 
the Seeds of the Tew-tree. And they now have, and then had, a 
large Yew-tree growing in the Church-yard , whence it is likely 
theſe Seeds were taken and diſpers d up and down by Birds, or by 

Winds, particularly thoſe called Whirl-winds. Wheat and the Seeds 
of the Yew-tree, tis true are not much alike; But ſuch the Eafineſs 
of the Vulgar, and their Proneneſs to believe any ſtrange Thing; 
that they are not very nice in diſtinguiſhing upon ſuch Subjects. 
That which looks like Truth is oftentimes as paſſable with them as 


that which really is ſo. Daily Proofs we may have of this from the 


more ignorant and idle fort of People. DIY 

21. From the Muſeum Aſpmoleanum, by the Favour of the late 
Keeper my Worthy Friend Mr. Edward Lhwyd, J received the 
Tranſcript of a Paper giving a Relation of certain Seeds being rairied 
at the Houſe of the Lady Wotton, now belonging to the Worſhipful 
Family of the Batburſts at Pauls-Perry in Northamptonſhire, with 
ſome of the very Seeds which were ſent with it. From what Hand 


the Relation comes is not expreſs d: It is as follows. I cannot affirm 


theſe Seeds did fall from the Skies, becauſe 1 ſaw them not deſcend. 


But the firſt time I ſaw any of them was on Wedneſday Evening the 
25th of May 1636, upon the broad Stone-Steps at the Kitchen- 
Door and other Places thereabout ; whereat I then made no great 
wonder, thinking that the Sparrows, and other Birds might bring 
them; but afterwards in the W#:tjun-Week they were alſo found ve 
ry thinly diſperſed here and there one, in the Court, Orchard, Gar- 
den, at the Conduit Head, 1n the Chimneys and Half-Paces of the 
Great Chamber, of the beft Chamber, and of the White Chamber. 
And the Tyler being at Work found them likewiſe in the Gutters 
on the Houſe-Top, and upon the Leads of the Chancel. So far the 
Relation. The ſuppoſed Seeds are of the Size of a Grain of Wheat, 
or rather ſomewhat larger, and partly of that Form, roundiſh on 
one fide, and almoſt plain on the other. Not halfa Grain in Weight. 
Each is looſely inveſted with a very thin, white, and almoſt Dia- 
phanous Membrane not continuous to the Body it encloſes. The 
encloſed Body is inclined to a Reddiſh Brown on one fide, and a light 
Brown on the other. The ſharper end is tipt with Black. The Infor- 
mer aſſerts not that he ſaw them rained. And whoever is converſant 
in the Natura! Hiſtory of Inſects will immediately pronounce them 
the Nympbæ of one or other fort of them. The thin Pellicula agrees 
to a hair with the Caſes of the Nymphæ of ſome luſects of the Waſp 
or Bee- kind, in the Matter, which is like to that of White Paper, 


and in the Texture, which is fine and yet tenaceous. The N 
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of ſome of that Second Kind of Inſects, are involved ſingly in ſingle 
Membranaceous Caſes, as theſe are, e. g. the ApesStlv. Aldr. the Vejpe 
Solitaria Mauf. which make their little Neſts of Sand, Clay; Be. in 
Walls, Heaps of Earth, or the like, whoſe Bodies are contracted to 
4 round Form, when of little Worms they become Nymphe, and fo 


theſe appear to have been; in Conſiſtence like to that of Cochbeneal, an 


Inſect, whoſe Form in the State we have them, they likewiſe ſome- 
what reſemble, tho far larger. To what particular Species of In- 
ſects theſe belong, I have not yet diſcovered. I take them by their 
Size, and other Marks and Circumſtances, to be of the Iehneumon, 
. e. of the ſlenderer and ſmaller Waſp-kind: that neſt in Clefts of 
Trees, in Holes of Walls, or in Boroughs which they make there: 
And from theſe and the like Receſſes thoſe ſuppoſed Seeds were pro- 


bably ferreted out by the Winds, and being very light were blow'd 


about and thinly diſperſed in the Court, Orchards and Garden, and 
likewiſe on the Leads of the Chancel, and the Gutters of the Houſe ; 
perhaps they were drop'd down into the Chimneys by Sparrows and 
other Birds: or rather thoſe on the Hearths were brought down by 
Weather. But enough of theſe imaginary and fictitious Rains. 


32. The next Head to be treated of, to take them in due Order, 


is that of Hail.  Hail-ftones confiſt either wholly of an Ice-like Sub- 
ſtance, or have a little Snow, or a Body reſembling Snow enclos'd 
in the Middle of them; the Internal Part of them being frozen, 
whilft the Water was in Form of Vapour ; and hence its Levity and 
looſe Confiftence like that of Sww: Fhe External Part when the 


Particles of Water were colle&ed more cloſely, or in Form of Rain. 


This Sort of Hail-ftone is not unfrequent, and has been obſerved 
particularly at T hengford, in the Hail-Storm in July, in 1701. As 
to the Figure of Hail-ſtones ; This is either more ſimple and uni- 
form, „ that of a Globe, of a Cone, or Iceicle, or of ob- 
long Plates; of which laſt there was an Inſtance at St. Martin w-Stam- 
ford, in 1693. the Lamellæ about Two Inches in Length, about 
Half an Inch in Thickneſs, and appearing to have been form'd thus 
flat and plane, by the bearing Preſſure of a Wind in the very Inſtant 
of the Congelation of the watery Corpuſcles: or elſe the Fiſſure of them 
is more compounded and irregular, each Hail- ſtone being form'd as it 
were of divers Hail-ſtones, Icy Striæ or Lamellæ, conjoin'd in the 
Atmoſphere. Theſe alſo in ſome Inſtances are more regularly faſhi- 
oned ; as in a Hail- Storm that fell at Would, in 166 - which, ac- 
cording to the Reverend Mr. Feremy Bullyvant, at that time reſiding 
there, were in Shape like to the Fruit of the Raſp or Mulberry-tree, 
conſiſting of ſeveral ſmall and roundiſh Hailftones, as do thoſe Fruits 
of ſeveral Acm or Grains. The Size of them that of ordinary Wal- 
nuts. They ſeem to have had both their Bulk and Form in a Cloud 
ſo calm and undiſturbed, that the Acini, if I may fo call them, con- 
vened, and became concreted equally on every Point of the Cone. 
33. Upon Avguſt 8. 1705. about Two in the Afternoon, there 
happened an extraordinary Hail-Storm at Meares- Aſhby, and there- 
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North. Weſterly Wind, and did great Damage in ſome Places to the 


. To 1 1 
Auguſt 24. 1649. ſome of which were Nine Inches in Circumfe- 
rence, as was found upon meaſuring them by Mr. Auſtin, then Pre- 


bed by M. Deſcartes, in his Book of Meteors. The greateſt part of 


But yet amongſt theſe we ſometimes meet with a great many of the 


times, tho more rarely, the Snow that falls is in a manner entirely 
of this radiated Sort. The Air at thoſe times is generally calm and 


On December 30. the ſame Year, the Snow that fell at Lodington, | 
obſerved was almoſt wholly Star-Faſhion. The Rad of theſe were 


not noted The following Day, in the Thawing Air, was a Flight 


abouts. The Hail-ſtones, if they may be ſo called, appeared to be 
perfect tranſparent Ice. They confiſted for the moſt part each of a 
globulous Body, an Inch or more in Diameter, with Spikes or Iceicles 
about a Quarter of an Inch thick, and Three or more long, proceed- 
ing from it in ſome at unequal, in others at near equal Diſtances. 
The Stones of this laſt Figure reſembled the Rowel of a Spur. 
Mr. Cox of Aſhby, who took an exact Account of theſe Hail-ſtones, 
tells me, that he obſerved one that had juſt Five well-nigh equidiſtant 
Iceicles inſerted in a ſolid Central Body of Ice. Some other of the 
Hail-ftones conſiſted of an Hemiſpherical Body thus branched round 
with Iceicles ; the flat Side of the Hemiſphere generally ſmooth. 
Some of the Iceicles were ſtrait, others of them a little crooked. 
Both the Central Bodies and Iceicles had for the moſt part an unea- 
ven and ragged Superficies ; which no doubt was owing to the Accre- 
tion of ſmaller Pieces of Ice to the larger before they were quite fro- 
zen. This Hail-Storm came with a ſtrong Guſt of Weſterly or 


Standing Corn, and to Windows. It was attended with a moderate 
Thunder and ſome Lightning, The like Hail-Storm was obſerved 
at 7 borp-Waterfield, about Three the fame Day: The like at Ap- 
thorp, at Five that Afternoon. The largeſt Hail-ſtones I have heard 
or read of were thoſe that fell in a Hail-Storm at Peterborough, on 


centor of the Church at Peterborough. This he left atteſted in a Note 
under his own Hand, that was found in his Study at his Death. 

34. What has been here obſerved of the Figure of Hail, may 
probably yield ſome Light into the Manner of that elegantly tigur'd 
Snow, which has ſeveral little Teeth, as it were, or Points orderly 
ſet like to thoſe in the Wheel of a Clock; as it is ingeniouſly deſcri- 


the Snow that falls is indeed of no regular Shape. It ordinarily falls 
in Flakes, or little Heaps of Hair-like Iceicles, confuſedly and looſely 
plac'd upon each other in ſcarce ſo much Order as are the Hairs of 
Thiſtle-Down, which we ſee whisk about in a windy Day in Autumn. 


above-deſcribed little Star-like Spangles of Snow, and at ſome other 


ſtill, On December 22. 1702. it ſnow'd very much at Oxendon : and 
there fell many Thouſand of theſe Star-like Spangles. Some fingle, 
ſome in Cluſters. The Rays of them a little jagged and uneaven. 


flat, and by little and little dilated from their Center, not unlike the 
laſt, if you ſuppoſe them inverted. This is a Variety Deſcartes has 


of Snow in the Form of the Star-like Bodies, which the abore um 
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Ingenious Gentleman has compar'd to Roſes. The Extremity of the 
Radii were roundiſh and obtuſe. KY 5 
335. Upon March 4. 1704. we had another Flight of Sow at 
Oxendon, which I judged worthy of Obſervation. For the main it 
was in Flakes of Snowy Hairs irregularly put together, ſome of it 
was in the Form of Afterisks with divaricated Rays reſembling the 
Arms of the Croſs Flowry in Heraldry. Amongſt them were other 
Aſterizks whoſe Rays were notched or jagged exactly in ſuch man- 
ner as are the Sides of the notched Sclenitæ, deſcribed in Chap. 2. 
Part 2. b. 44. And alſo others with Rays reſembling the Feather-like 
Delineations upon Glaſs-Windows in ſome Sorts of Froſts. There was 
not much Wind at that Time, the Wind there being North-Eaſt. By the 
foregoing Account, we ſee that the Figure of this Radiated Snow, 
altho* ſo regular that it generally pretty well reſembles little Stars or 
 Aſterisks, yet is far from being certain and conſtant. Beſides the 
Varieties above-mentioned, I might have noted a vaſt many more. 
For indeed the Star-like Snow of the fame Flight is very rarely, if 
ever, all of the ſame Shape. It differs ordinarily in the Figure and 
Size of its Radii, and ſometimes in the Number of them too, tho 
that I think is generally Six. I have met with one Inſtance, namely, 
on March 20. 1704. of Hail and Snow falling together at the ſame 
time, and exhibiting amongſt other more common Figures, ſome 
that were radiated. That J call the radiated Hail, in Shape pretty 
much reſembling the Nuts of Clocks and Watches, with ſeveral 
ſhort and blunt Tooth-like Eminencies that were orderly ſet. One 
of them had exactly Five of thoſe Teeth, and the reſt at a more 
tranſient View appear'd to have much ſuch a Number. Theſe were 
not Pla ins like the radiated Snow, but ſhort Columns compos'd, as it 
were, of ſeveral ſuch Aſterisłs as are deſcribed above. The radiated 
Snow that deſcended at the ſame time, was in Aſterisks of Feather'd 
Nadii. At that time the Thermometer was at 3 Deg. and; above Hard 
Froſt, the Barometer; of an Inch above Rain and Snow. 

36. Having done with the watery Meteors, I now proceed to thoſe 
we call Igneous ones, which are form'd of Mineral Exhalations. 
And Firſt, of Lightning and Thunder. The Cauſe whereof is eſpe- 
cially Niure and Sulphur raifed out of the Earth by a confiderable 
Degree of Heat, and thence born up by the like Heat into the At— 
moſphere, where they conſtitute a Kind of Aerial Gunpowder K. via. Dr. 
And what the Doctor ſpeaks with ſo much Clearneſs of the Fami- wa tin.” 


Nat. Hiſt. of 
nating Damps +, is fitly applicable to this Sort of Meteor; the Mat- Earth, 


ter of both being the ſame; and that differing from this, in this Re- Fra, a6 
gard only or chiefly, that the Matter of the Fulmmating Damp is 
ſuſtained in the Air of the Mine or Cole-pit by a leſſer Degree of 
Heat: This of Lightning is taken up into the Atmoſphere by a 
greater Degree of 1t. | 
37. This Mineral Matter which ariſes in ſeparate Parcels from 
the Earth, and in a conſiderable Quantity aſſembling more cloſely in the 
Atmoſphere, becomes, upon being enkindled by the Heat that then 

accom- 
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accompanies it, a quick, active, and forcible Fire, which ſtriking 
through the Ambient Air, or through the Cloud that encompaſs d it, 
with great Celerity, 1s what we call Lightning, as the Cloud and 
great Noiſe that uſually attends it has the Name of Thunder. 
Whereof the Caufe is the Diſcharge or Explofion of this Fire from 
a Cloud; which as it is more or leſs compact, and the Fire breaking 
forth of it is more or leſs forcible, the Noiſe is accordingly greater 
or leſs. When a great Quantity of this inflamable Matter is aſſem- 
bled, and takes Fire at once, it occaſions a Noiſe like that of ſeveral 
Great Guns diſcharged at one and the ſame time. Such à Clap of 
Thunder, as is here deſcribed, was heard at Oundle at the time the 
Steeple there was ſet on Fire by Lightning, on March 20. 1692. where- 
of we have an Account in Philoſ. Tranſact. p. 199. When it lies in 
a thinner and more diſperſed Colle&ion, or in ſeparate Parcels, and 
is by little and little, or ſucceſſively accended, it occaſions a Noiſe 
reſembling that of the Peals or Volleys which are made by a running 
Fire, as they term it, of ſeveral ſmaller Guns diſcharg'd in a Train 
one after another. When the Cloud is of ſuch large Extent, and 
withal ſo compact that the Fire tho ftrong is unable to break throu 


it, it occaſions a deep and rolling Noife not attended with Lightning, 
the Fire being ſpent by Degrees in the Boſom of the Clond. 


38. Such is the Force and Power of Lightning, and withal the 
Suddenneſs of its Attacks, that nothing upon Earth is a fure Fence 


againſt it. Indeed we do not meet with many Tragical Effects of it 


in the colder and more Northern Climes : But yet that its Power even 


here is ſurptizingly great, will appear by the following Inſtances in 


this County: Firſt, with reſpect to Vegetable Bodies, and particularly 
Trees, and of them above all other the firmeft and firongeft. Upor 


Fuly 16. 1708. Two Oaks in Str Eraſmus Nerwich's Wood at 


B/anipton, the biggeſt about 10 Foot in Gtowth at the But-end, were 
{plit by Lightning, and alfo disbark d quite round from nigh the 
Top ot them to the very Bottom, for about 28 Foot in Length each. 
The Bark hung dowh from the Top of the Trees, whereto it ſtill 
adher'd, in ſeveral Slips or Lifts of ſeveral Foot in Length, that 
downwards were ſever'd from the Body of the Tree; ſo that they 
hung loooſe like the Skin of a Hemp: ſtick half peel'd : And in the 
lower Patt of thetn the Bark was quite broken off and gone. Upon 
the ſmaller Tree, for almoſt the whole Length of it, appear'd a 
pretty deep Futrow drawn, as one 1 imagine from the Bigneſs 
and Form of it, by the Grazing of a Musket-Ball betwixt the Bark 
and the Wood. The Diameter of the Furrow was almoſt an Inch. 
Its Direction according to the Grain of the Wood. At the Place where 


one of the Splits in the upper Part of the Tree ended, this Furrow 


began. It was continued down to the Bottom, nay, to the very 
Root of the Tree within the Ground, as ] found upon tracing it. 
Not unlike Inſtances of Oaks thus ſtricken by Lightning, J have met 
with in Farning Woods, in thoſe at Finſbed, in Tarwel Lordſhip, and 
elſewhere. The wooden Studs of a Studded Chimney of one * 

be 
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of Desborough , altho covered with a Tiering of Earth, were 
into ſmall Shivers by the Lightning, April 30. 1700; And not only 
the dry Straw of Houſes, and the like, but alſo Wood has been ſet 
on Fire by it, and particularly when it lies high, as (e. g.) one of 


— —— 2 . 


the Beams in the Steeple at Daventry, in July 1682. and a Board in 


the Steeple- Window at Oundle, on March 20. 1692. | 

39. Secondly, with reſpect to Animal Bodies, Upon Auguſt 18. 
1704. in Long- Buchhy Field a Shepherd's Boy had almoſt all one Side 
of him ſphacelated, and his Dog juſt by him kill'd outright by Lights 
ning. The like Effects of it we have ſometimes had upon Horſes, 
Sheep, and Cows. But it is very rarely. And I cannot find, that in 
the Space of 40 Years above Seven Perſons have been kill'd here by 
Lightning, take the whole County throughout : And thoſe only ſuch 
as were abroad, and had plac'd themſelves under or near to Trees 
for Shelter. Upon May 8. 1679. a Shepherd at Winwick, who 
fled to a great Elm-tree from a Storm which he ſaw approaching, 
was ſtruck dead by a Flaſh of Lightning ; the Tree he ſtood under 
not being at all affected; it had only torn off the Moſs that grew upon 


one Side of it. His Hair and Beard on one Side of his Face were 


finged off, The Crown and Brim of his Hat, and alſo his Coat and 
Shirt on the ſame Side ſtricken clear off, and in Pieces. The Out- 


fide of the Heel of his Shoe on the Right Foot, and the Infide of 


his Left Shoe were likewiſe ſtruck off. He was found with his 
Breeches burning, and nigh him a Hole in the Ground about Two 
Foot Square, which ſeemed to have been made by the Lightning. 
40. But of all the il] Accidents that have happened here by Light- 
ning, that at Everdon, Fuly 27. 1691. was the moſt diſmal. Of 
Ten Perſons who upon the Approach of a Storm removed from their 
Harveſt-Work to a Hedge in the Field for Shelter, Four were kill'd, 
and Six wounded. One of the poor Men that was kill d had a little 
Dog on his Lap: His Hand __ Head, and with Bread and 


Cheeſe, or one of them in his Hand, as if juſt ready to give the Dog 


a Bit. And thus in that very Poſture he continued as ſtiff as if the 
Lightning had ſuck'd up all his Moiſture, or had coagulated and fix'd 
it. A Steel Tobacco-Box in the Pocket of one of them was ſtruck 


quite through by the I. ightning in two or three Places: The Holes 


like thoſe made by ſmall Shot, exactly round, and the Metal on the 
Edges of the Holes melted into ſmall Bliſters. In ſeveral Parts of 
the Waſtcoats of ſome of thoſe that were not kill'd, and in a Pair of 
Bodice of one of the Women the Lightning had alſo pierced ſeveral 
little Holes like thoſe in the Tobacco-Box : And in the Parts of their 
dhoulders and of their Bodies anſwerable thereto, were likewiſe many 
little Holes that were very viſible, ſome about halfan Inch deep to the 
Probe. Theſe alſo were round as Shot-Holes, and as thick in ſome 
Places, as if the Perſon had been ſhot by a well-charg'd Fowling- 
Piece. The Fleſh eſpecially in the Parts about theſe Shot-Holes, ap- 
pear'd to have been burnt. It was ſtiff and dry, and had a Red In- 
flammation upon it. Which ſpread it ſelf more ſpeedily than is ordi- 
| tet . . 
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nary, to the Parts adjoining, and quickly turn'd black. The Parts 
were alſo ſoon ſwell'd, and much inclin'd to a Gangreen, and far 
more hard to cure than common Burns; yet by God's Bleſſing, and 
the kind and skilful Care of the Reverend Mr. G. Tew, from whom 
I have this Account, the Wounded all eſcap'd with Life. An Aſh- 
Tree in the Hedge under which they fat, had its Leaves immediate- 
ly blaſted and dried up by the Lightning. and ſeveral Slits as it were 
cut or furrow'd 1n its Bark for almoſt the whole Length of the Tree. 
The Top-or Head of one of the Slits I obſerved was juſt underneath 
a; pretty large Grain of the Tree. The Scars or Marks of thoſe 
Wounds were ſtill remaining, when I ſaw them, in 1704. Another 
Aſh- Tree growing very nigh to this was not at all hurt. Both be- 
fore and after the Thunder-Storm, which was ſhort, was a bright 
and glaring Day. The Reader may ſee a more particular Account 
of this Accident in Philoſ. Trauſact. N. 236 © 00 
41. Thirdly with reſpect to Meals and Metallic Bodies. The 
penetrative Force of Lightning upon theſe appears by that above- 
mention'd Inftance upon the Box of Steel, and by many others no 
leſs ſurprizing. By the furious Storm of Lightning and Thunder at 
Davey in Fay 1682, ſome of the Lead of one of the Windows of 
the South Iſle of the Church was melted, and the Lead that cover'd 
the Tower was in ſeveral Places perforated by it, as if it had been 
ſtruck through with the Tines o a Fork. And the greateſt part of 
the Wires of the Chimes were burnt by it to ſuch a Cinder as might 
be erumbled by the Hands. On Mareh 20. 1692, the Wires of the 
Chimes in the Steeple of Kettering, were twiſted by a Stroke of 
Lightning which ſtruck in at one of the Windows : and it melted a 
little Hole in the outward Surface of one of the Bells. May 10. 
1704, was yet a more terrible Stroke of Lightning upon the ſame 
Place. The Chime-Wires were melted into many Pieces. The Pie- 
ces look'd black and burnt, and had Scales upon them like to thoſe 
of the Iron that's newly burnt in a Smith's Fire. Upon the Ends of 
them were plain Marks of their having been melted. The'Warning- 
Piece and the Iron Stay that belongs to it were melted in ſuch a 
manner that they became welded together. Alſo a ſmall Hole was 
found melted on the Surface of one of the Clock-Wheels: This was 
in the Clock-Loft. In the Chime-Loft the moſt remarkable Acci- 
dent was this : A Part of the Iron belonging to the Frame of the 
_ Chimes, which had been melted off by the Lightning, was found up- 
on and near the Frame in the Form of little round Balls very like to 
ſmall Bird-ſhot : Several of theſe little Balls J pick'd up from the 
Floor and from the Frame ſoon after the Accident had happen'd, and 
have them now by me. — 3 | 
42. The more than ordinary penetrative Power of the Aerial Fire 
to me ſeems to be owing in part to the Purity of it, to its being freer 
from Intermixtures of all ſuch grofler Terreſtrial Matter as is wont 
to damp the Action of common Fire : and in part to the greater Fine- 
eſs and Subtilty of the Matter that properly conſtitutes it; and 75 
5 | | ticularly 
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ticularly of the NVitre. The Nitre that enters the Compoſition of 
Gunpowder, is that extracted by Art, which is comparatively of a 
fix d, groſſer, and heavier Kind. That which when intermix'd with 
Sulphur is the Cauſe of Lightning and Thunder, is that exhaled by 
the Sun's Heat, which is ſubtiler and lighter, as being born up 
wholly in Atoms, or in ſingle Corpuſcles. And hence the wonder- 
ſul Power of Lightning in entring and diſſolving even ſuch firm and 
denſe Bodies, as Mettalls are, ſo very ſuddenly as it does. There 
are ſome other Circumſtances relating to the Accidents which have 
happened here by Lightnings, that are not to be omitted, becauſe 
they ſerve to give us a yet farther Inſight into the Nature of this Aerial 
Fire; and do particularly indicate, that the Cauſes of it, as we be— 
fore aſſerted, are chiefly Nitre and Sulphur. As | LY 
(1.) With relation to the Houſes that have ſuffer'd, we may obſerve 
| theſe Circumſtances of the Force of Lightning. The Lightning, accord- 
ing to the Obſervations of the Standers-by, and by the Effects of it; 
| appears to enter the Houſe for the moſt part by the Funnel of one or 
other of the Chimneys of it, and having gotten thus within the 
Houſe, to exert it ſelf there in all reſpects as a large Quantity of 
fired Gunpowder would do, diſcharging it ſelf at thoſe Parts of the 
Houſe, where it finds the readieſt Exit; breaking and ſhattering the 
Glaſs of the Windows, and driving the Pieces of it outwards, ſtrain- 
ing the Stanchels or Lintels, and ſometimes forcing them quite out 
to many Yards Diſtance, ſplitting the Walls. or elſe making its way 
through them in Holes, there eſpecially where they are the weakeſt, 
and driving out the Earth or Stone which they are made of, in like 
manner as the Glaſs and Stanchels. The ſaid Circumſtances were 
particularly obſervable at the Houſe of one Thomas Clark of Desbo- 
rough, and that of Fobn Atkins of the ſame Town. The firſt of 
which was ſet on Fire, the Second, though not ſet on Fire, yet ſuf- 
fered conſiderably on April 30. 1700. as alſo at one Mr. Baely's 
Houſe in Chalcomb, which was affected in much the fame Manner by 
Lightning. *Twas obſerved of the Fire at Thomas Clark's Houſe, 
that it began in the Infide of it. We have already taken notice of 
the ſtrangely penetrative Power of Lightning: "Theſe Circumſtances 
ſhew that it has alſo an exploſive Power, ſuch as that of Gunpowder, 
upon Accenſion, and ſo point forth to us the conſtituent Matter of 
it. ” 
(2.)AnotherCircumſtance to be taken notice of, is the SulpburousSmell 
which is perceiv'd whereſoever the Lightning is ſtrong and great. To 
mention only two or three Inſtances. A Man who was ſtruck dead by ? 
it under a Tree at Heyford being preſently brought into a Houſe, 
his Cloaths almoſt poylon'd the People there with the Smell of Su- 
pbur, The Lightning that fir'd the Steeple at Oundle, whereof in 
Phuloſ. Tranſ. p. 199. was extraordinary Blue, and of a Sulphurous 
Smell. The Miſchief at the Church at Daventry by the Lightning, 
1682. was done about One or Two in the Morning; a very ſtrong 
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Sulphurous Smell might be perceived there till Eight the ſame Morn- 
ing: And it had formed upon the Infide of the Stone-Walls of that 
Part of the Tower above the Bells, certain Streaks or Lines of a 
Sooty Hue, and of much the ſame Shape as are thoſe whereby Light- 
ning is uſually repreſented in Draughts and Paintings. ti 

43. Of the Lightning and Thunder that has happen'd in the Win- 
ter Seaſon, which though always accounted a great Rarity, yet in 
the ſpace of a few Years in my Memory has ſeveral times happen'd 


| here, I have obſerved that it is uſually, if not wg preceded or 


attended by High Winds. About the middle of October 1703, the 
next Day after a great Wind, there was a terrible Thunder-Storm, 
in which an Aſh-Tree nigh T owceſter was ſplit and broken by 
Lightning. The Lightning and Thunder on November 28. 1704, 
was attended with the moſt tempeſtuous Wind that was ever known, 


Before the I hunder-Storm at Oundle on March 20. 1692, the Wind 


was very bluftering, and continued ſo ſome time after. What was 
farther remarkable in that I hunder-Storm is this, that at the ſame 
time there fell a mighty Storm of Hail intermix'd with Rain, and 
as it ſeem d with ſome Snow to.. 

44. In the Summer Anno 1704, which was a remarkably Hot and 
Dry Summer, we had in this County more Lightning and Thunder 
than ever J have known before or ſince. On one and the ſame Day, 
viz. on Fuly 19. 1704, a Barn was ſet on Fire by Lightning at Hal- 
cot: This was a little after Five in the Afternoon. About an Hour 


after that, another was ſet on Fire in the ſame manner at Flower : 


And nigh the ſame time a tall Oak at Cortenball was ſplit and ſhat- 
ter'd by it. But the Storm of Thunder and Lightning on Auguſt 18, 
the ſame Year, was yet more extenſive, and that with great Vio- 
lence. The violent and ſad Effects of it appear'd at no fewer than 


Six of our Towns, wiz. at Long Buckby, Winwick, Fickmarſh, Put- 


brook, Benefield, and Colly-Weſton. In all which Places, though con- 
ſiderably diſtant each from other, eſpecially the firſt and the laſt of 
them, they had either ſome of their Cattel killd, or mortally affe&- 
ed by the Lightning, or elſe a Dwelling- Houſe, Outhouſes, or Ho- 
vels ſet on Fire by it. 53 1 
45. That there are ſome previous Alterations in the lower Part of 

the Air upon the Approaches of a Thunder-Cloud, as there are be- 
fore Rain and Snow, tho' we have not as yet any Weather-Glaſſes 
invented to diſcover them, we are aſſured by the nicer Senſe and Sa- 
gacity that is in ſome Brute Animals, and particularly in ſome of our 
Horſes, which before a Thunder-Cloud diſcharges, will often ſhake 
their Heads, and turn about with great uneaſineſs: But when the 
Clap 1s over, they are eaſy as before. 


46. There are other more harmleſs Meteors of the Fiery Kind, 


which are not to be paſs'd by without tome Remarks. On Septen- 
ber 20. 1676, about Seven of the Clock at Night, or ſoon after, was 


ſeen an unuſual Meteor, by ſome call'd a Draco wolans, in this and the 
Neighbouring Counties : Whereof we have a ſhort Account from 
Dr. 
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Dr. Wallis in the Philoſ. Tranſ. for May, 1677. In a Storm of 5 


Lightning and Thunder, 1699. Mr. Gibbon of Peterborough obſerv'd 
a Fiery Meteor in the Figure of a Dart. The Stem at a Diſtance 
appear d about a Foot and Half in Length, and with a narrow 
Stream of Light, as it were a String or Cord affix d to it. It had a 
wav'd or vibrated Motion. Its Duration about a Minute. Mr, G:b- 
bon obſerv'd it at a middle Height in the Air over St. Martiin's-Stam- 


ford, whence very nimbly cutting its way, it darted towards Uſfngton 


Fields. This in its Form reſembled the Fiery Dart, a Sort of Me- 
teor that Pliny ſpeaks of, and in reſpect of its Motion the Tra jicient 
and Shooting Star. RYE vert . 0 

47. In September, 1693. was obſerv'd by ſome of Bowdon Parva 


a Meteor deſcribed, to me as follows: The Top of it was in Form of 


the Letter W: And had a Lift or String of Light appendant to the 
lower Part of the W, about a Yard and Half in Length. It conti- 
nued ſome time, and was ſeen by ſeveral round the Country. In the 
Month of Auguſt, 1698 or ---99, was obſerv'd a Globe of Fire of 
{urprizing Brightneſs and Magnitude in the Weſtern Part of the He- 
miſphere, a little after Sun-Setting. It ſtruck downwards in an Ob- 
lique Line, and diſappear d, when it came almoſt as low as the Ho- 
rizon. In or near the Place of it there ſucceeded a narrow Liſt or 
Stream as it were of Fiery Smoak, about 35 Degrees in Length, which 
continued compact and unbroken the Space of almoſt TWwWẽ] n Hours. 
Towards the Cloſe of it, it became ſomewhat winding or curled. 
At length it was broken or diſpers d by Clouds that paſs'd that way. 
This Account I have from the Honourable: Sir William Craven, and 
the Worthy Mr. Scattergood, who then attended Sir William Craven at 
48. From theſe and the like Relations we ſo frequently meet with 
of the Igneous Meteors of the ſame Family, may be learnt, that tho 
this Kind of Meteors hath been diſtributed: by the Ancient Meteoro- 
logiſts into ſeveral Species with the Names of Fiery Darts and Spears, 


of Flying Lances, Fire Dragons, Burning Beams, Pyramidal Pillars, 


and the like, as if they really were of determinate Forms, yet in 
truth, the Figures of them are very uncertain and irregular, as irre- 
gular and various as the Motions of the Air, and the Quality or 


Quantity of the Matter they conſiſt of: And that with the like In- 


dulgence of Fancy we may. conſtitute ſeveral new Species almoſt 
Yearly, as for Inſtance, that with the Head reſembling a W, may be 
itiled the Fiery Trident, and fo for others of them. 

49. Somewhat more obſervable are thoſe ſeeming Burniags of the 
Air, or very bright Illuminations of it, which the Two following 


Relations inform us of. At Hig ham- Ferrers, on Fan: 28, 19%. about 


„99950 


Half an Hour paſt Five in the Morning, appear d on a tudden a 
more than ordinary Light, like a Flaſh ef Lightning, but of longer 
Continuance, much out-ſhining the Light of the Moon, which till 
then was clear: It continued over Higham, as the Reverend Mr. 
lis, from whom I have the whole Relation, informs me, about the 
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Space of a Minute, and ſeem'd to move from Eaſt to Weſt. And 
he Letters of Publick News at that time dated from Plymonth, ( as 
Mr. Willis obferved to me) relate, that about Five a Clock that very 
Morning they ſaw there a prodigious Light in the Firmament, of 
which perhaps this in Northamptonſhire was a Part. Let 
50. The other Relation is from the Hands of the Worſhipful 
Charles Kirkham Eſquire, December 18, 1707. About the Hour of 
Eight at Night, the Wind being Weſtward ( a Brisk Gale) and 
the Sky ſerene and clear, there appear'd at Finſbed a Brightneſs in 
the Air which made an Arch from North-Weſt to North Eaſt, equal 
to that which the Sun makes at the Winter-Solftice, extending it 
ſelf from nigh the Bottom of our Hemiſphere to nigh the two Poin- 
ters of Urſa major. The Light was pale and of a Silver Colour, ſo 
light that all the Stars within the Compaſs of it, unleſs one or two 
of the Firſt Magnitude, were not to be perceived, being overcome 
by the greater Light: Which as far as it extended, was equal to that 
of the Day. There was a Dark Cloud which lay, as it ſeem'd to us, 
along the Horizon from one End of the Brightneſs almoſt to the 
other, and about Half a Degree Diameter. There was another long 
dark Cloud of a Cylindric Figure which lay Horizontally, and ſeem' 
to divide the Brightneſs into Two almoſt Equal Parts. It had little 
or no Motion, tho' the Wind blow'd brisk. But on a ſudden there 


appear d a ſwelling Brightneſs in that Cylindric Cloud, which broke 


T. 1 1. F. 6. 


out into Flames of a pale-colour'd Fire, that ſpread themſelves very 
far Southwards, and. very nigh the Bottom of the Northern Part of 
our Hemiſphere. The Flames lafted not longer than Half a Minute, 
and then were carried Eaftward and ſoon vaniſh'd. The Cloud from 
whence they proceeded ſtill keeping its firſt Poſition, and not dimi- 
niſh'd. It was wonderfully frightful and amazing. The Brightneſs al 
ſo was very ſtrange, and continued till nigh Eleven. Tab. 11. Eg. 6. 


is a true Reprefentation of this Phenomenon. 


1. The Lucid Part. 775 

2. T he Bank of Clouds upon and below the Horizon. ' © 

3. T he Cloud an the Middle of the Lucid Part, heing Cylindrical. 
4. Stats of the Firſt Magnitude ; the reſt being overcome by the great- 


er Light. 


* 


51. Somewhat parallel hereto Mr. Stow, the Judicious Old Chro- 
nicler, relates from his own Obſervations. About Midnight Novem- 
ber 14. 1574, Fire and Smoke were ſeen to proceed forth from a 
Black Cloud in the North. The following Night the Heavens 
ſeem'd to be all on Fire; and over our Heads, ſays Mr. Stow, the 
Flames from the Horizon did meet, and there roll one in another as in 
a Furnace, in a marvellous raging manner. There is no room to 
ſuſpect the Credibility of the Two former Relations, that from 
Higham and that from Finſþ21. All I would farther enquire, is, Whe- 
ther theſe Extraordmary Splendors in the Air do not uſually happen 
at or nigh the Time of Tempeſtuous Winds; the Agent that pro- 
duces them, perhaps, bearing forth from the Earth a ni 
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Quantity of a ſubtiler and purer Igneous Matter, as the Heat which 
is diſcharg'd out of the Earth at the Time of Earthquakes educes 
and bears up along with it fuch a Quantity of ſeveral Kinds of Mine: 
ral Matter, as to thicken, diſcolour, and darken the Atmoſphere. * e D., 
That theſe unwonted Ilhunwmations appertain to the Igneous Tribe of Nat. Tia. of 
Meteors, appears by ſeveral Circumſtanees, and particularly by that 7 78 
of the Eruption of Flames from out of the Black Clouds. And to 
me they ſeem conſtituted of a thin and difperſed Collection of the 
Parts of Fire, of Quantity and Strength ſuſſicient to enlighten the 
Air, eſpecially if ſerene and clear ; tho' not to heat it ſo, that the 
Sen ſes can diſcover any more than an ordinary Warmth in it, tho 
perhaps a Thermometer might — Cs | 
52. As to the Reports we have had of ſtrange Appearances of Mi- 
litary Skirmuſhes in the Air, or of Armies of Aerial Warriours diſpu— 
ting in Battel-Array for Victory, and particularly that in the Fen- 
Countrey nigh Peterborough the Year before the Revolution; I ſhould 
ſcarce have taken notice of them, had they not been ſo ſeriouſly men- 
tion'd by ſome of our Old Hiſtorians; and had they not of late im- 
pos d upon ſome of better Rank than the Vulgar. Thoſe in the Fen- 
Countrey, who ſay they were SpeCtators of this ſtrange Prodigy, per- 
adventure ſaw a great many ſmall Clouds of uncouth Shapes, Goa 
which there flaſh'd out Lightning, and now and then they heard a 
Thunder-Crack. This 'tis likely was the whole of the Matter, and 
all the reſt the Product of their own Superſtitious Imaginations. That 
Relation in Iugulphus of the miraculous Cloud about the Sun, that 
appear'd as they were carrying the Body of Alsford the Bayliff of the 
Church of Crowland to be buried at Burgh, that is, Peterborough, I 
take to be of much the ſame Stamp and Authority with the above- 
mention d. KI TED 
53. I nowpaſs on to the Igneous Meteors of a yet lower Elevati- 
on in the Atmoſphere, ſuch as paſs by the Name of Ignes Fatui; 
which are not unfrequently ſeen with us in the Meadows on the 
Banks of the River Myne; alſo in the Valleys on the Sides of our 
lefler Brooks, and over Moory and Boggy Places; ſometimes Three 
or Four at once. They uſually ſtart up as it were on the ſudden 
from the Meadow, Moor, or Bog ; and as ſuddenly diſappear. The 
Form of them is various and uncertain. Some of them are compo- 
fed in a conglobated Form. Others are bracteated, or appear like 
Sheets of Flame. Several ſuch have been ſeen to iſſue forth of the 
Bogs in Naſeby Field, and to roll away very ſpeedily and ſwiftly. 
Others of them are of a Cylindric Shape, or approaching to it. 
One of this Figure about Four or Five Yards in Length, a Foot in 
Diameter, Mr. Kirkham obſerved at Calvey-Bridge not far from Cliff. 
They are generally in Motion ; the Motion of them very quick and 
very irregular. The Duration of them is alſo uncertain. Sometimes 
they are broken as it were, but without any noiſe, 1nto a Thouſand 
little Parcels like to Sparks of Fire, and ſo go out. Sometimes they 
are almoſt ſevered in the middle, and unite again, and rife 0 fall 
rom 
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from the Moor or Bog, as it were the Light of a Candle that is gli- 


ding up and down the Wieck and juſt expiring. Sometimes they go 
out with an offenſive fætid Smell. Oftentimes they are ſeen to ariſe 
from moiſt Moory Grounds by the Sides of our Brooks and Rivers, 
and glide down with the Stream, as for Inſtance, that of the River 
Mae); and this for ſeveral Miles; the Air which touches the Surface 


of the Water having uſually a Motion directed the fame way as the 


s 


Current is, and carrying the Ignes Fatui along with it. Ait 

54. The Places where theſe Metcors ordinarily appear, do pretty 
plainly indicate that this Meteor is form'd of a Fat or Oleoſe and In. 
lammable Matter of the fame kind with what we find in form of x 
little Skin or Cream upon the Surface of little Watery Puddles in al- 
moſt every Bog, and in Mooriſh Meadows, if any Holes of Stand- 
ing Water are there. They moſt frequently appear in the Autumn 
Months, the Heats at that Lime of the Year being not ſo great as 
to hurry the Matter that forms this Meteor up into the Atmoſphere, 
as it does in the Hotter Months. For the ſame Reaſon it is that this 
ſort of Meteor appears only.in the Night. No doubt the ſame fort 


of Igneous Matter ariſes from the Moor as well in the Day-time as in 


the Night; but in the Day-time the Heat is ſuch, that it is diffipated 
and born off, and is not permitted to aſſemble and convene, as in the 


Cool of the Night. 


55. Asto the Lambent Lights or Fires, as they are called, which 


are ſometimes ſeen upon the Bodies of Animals, and particularly of 


Horſes, and which moſt Writers have plac'd under the Head of Me- 


teors, in my Opinion they do not belong to it. They appear to me 


to be conſtituted of the Igneous Effluvia, may I ſo expreſs it, of Ani- 


* 


tort of Lights or Fires have exhal'd from the Bodies of ſeveral Ani- 


141. 
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the Blood engage themſelves, and are ſecreted and ſent forth by 
Perfpiration. They bear along with them as many of the Fat and 
Oleous Particles lying in their way as they can well deal with. If 
a confiderable Quantity of this Luninious Matter be perſpir'd, as the 
Cafe is likely to be, when the Animal abounds with it, and the Fluids 
of the ſaid Animal Body are diſturbed by more than ordinary Mo- 
tion; And if it happen to be perſpir'd in a cooler and cloſer Air, 
the Effluvia are collected or compreſs'd in Form of Light or of Flame. 
In like manner as the ordinary Halituss from the Pores of the Bo- 
dies of Horſes and other Animals are ſo far condenſed in the colder 
Seaſons, as to appear in the Form of a vifible Reak or Steam, but in 

a warmer Air are carry'd off forthwith in inſenſible Parcels. | 
56. By way of Appendix to this Section, I ſhall here ſet down my 
Remarks upon that gelatinaus Body calbd Star-Gelly, Star-ſhot, or Star- 
ſallu, ſo named becauſe vulgarly believ'd to fall from a Star, or to be 
the Recrement of. the Meteor which is called the Falling or Shoot- 
ing Star, or rather the Meteor it ſelf ſhot down to the th, 24 
generally a clear, almoſt Sky-colour'd, tremulous, viſcid or tenacious 
_ Gelly ; but in Water glib and flippery. To the Hand it is as cold 
as we uſually ſay a Frog is: and is apt to ſtrike a Chilnels into it. 
Tis found in Lumps or Maſſes of uncertain Size. The largeſt I 
have ſeen was about the Bigneſs of a Gooſe-Egg. Thoſe that are 
| found freſh and new, are generally entire, very little if at all broken 
| ordiſpersd: Some of the Maſſes are.curl'd or convoluted ſomewhat 
| like the Ilium, or as a Garden-Snail appears when the Shell is broken 
off from it. In Conſiſtence and Colour it pretty, much reſembles 
boil'd Starch, or rather a Solution of Gum Tragacanth. I ſet ſome of 
this Gelly on the Fire in a Silver Veſſel: It did not diſſolve, as does 
cold boil'd Starch when 'tis ſet again upon the Fire; but became 
more thick and viſcous ; the more fluid or watery part of it having 
gone off in Vapour. I let it ſtand till the Humidity was all evapo- 
rated. To the Bottom of the Veſſel adher'd very cloſely certain Skins 
and Veſſels, like thoſe of Animal Bodies. The Inſide of the Porrin- 
ger upon this Operation exhibited a Gliſtering like that of Iſinglaſs: 
and there proceeded from it a kind of greaſy Smell. Another Expe- 
riment I made of the Gelly broken and put into Spring Water, which 
| ſet to ſeeth upon the Fire; but not much of it diflolyd. A Piece 
of Muſlin being dipt into it and ſo manag'd as with Starch, was 
ſtiffen d as with that. The Gloſs that it gave to the Mullin might be 
rubb'd off. The Gelly being put into Water, ſome of it ſubſided: 
lome did not. In the Pieces that floated I obſerv'd ſeveral Bubbles 
which I thought were form'd by the Water intruded into and retain'd 
in the Pores of it. 5 
57. Lis ſometimes found with Patches of a dirty Yellow in it: 
ſometimes with Black Specks reſembling little Pellets of grumous 
Blood. Breaking one of the Lumps, I diſcover'd and took out of it 
leveral Pieces of tough Skin, and of long tenacions String-like Bo- 
Ann dies. 
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Ledges of Sod, upon the Sides of Trenches in Meadows, upon and 


and Heathy Ground. It does not appear for any number of Years 
ſucceſſively in one and the fame Place. At Pisford in Fanuary 1702, 


dies. Macerating another of theſe Maſſes that I might clear the 
Sttings, as I call'd them, from the ſofter or more Pulpy Part of the 
Gelly, I found them branch'd and diſtended through the whole Mafs. 
The ſmaller Branches in Size and Figure like Capillary Blood-Veſfels: 
of a blackiſh Red. With theſe were broad Pieces of a very thin Film 
or Membrane. The Maſs, tho' a large one of the fort, might be 
drawn up and ſuſpended by thele Strings. The Gelly when it has 
been kept for ſome time, becomes putrid, and has a ſtrong Smell, 
like that of a dead Carcaſe in a putrid State. Chickens will eat jt. 

This Star-ſhot, as tis call'd, is very rarely to be met with on the 
Tillage-Lands. At Oxendon and in moſt other Places we find it 
chiefly in the lower and moifter Ground, particularly on the 


near the Banks of Brooks and Pools: on Ant-Hills and Mould-Banks, 
now and then in great Plenty. It occurs ſometimes in dry, barren, 


was ſhewn-me a Maſs of Star-Gelly lying upon a dead Hedge, that 
Iam well aſſur'd had its firſt appearance there. The like has been 
found upon a flat Board at the Top of a Cherry-Ladder in Mr.Court- 
man's Garden at Thorpe. The laſt in as compact a Maſs as thoſe upon 
the Ground are uſually found in. 1 e 
_ *Tis chiefly ſeen in Miſty Mornings, and in Wet Weather, in Au- 
tumn, in Winter, and early in the Spring; ſeldom or never 
any that is freſh and new in time of Froſt, or in the Summer Months. 
In 152, there was no Star-Gelly to be found about Oxendon till a 
Wet Week in the End of February, when the Shepherds brought me 

above Thirty ſeveral Lumps or Maſſes of it. 
Apply'd to the Running Heels of Horſes, it has been found to be 
of f : as alſo for paſting Paper to Paſtboard, Glaſs, and the like. 
58. As to the Origin of this Body, it has in many Particulars a 
near Analogy with Animal Subſtances ; as the Deſcription of it plain- 
ly ſhews. And by ſeveral other Circumſtances that are not men- 
tion'd, it appears to me to be only the Diſgorge or Caſting of Birds 
of Three or Four Sorts; of thoſe Sort of Fowl in particular that at 
certain Seaſons do feed very plentifully upon Earth-Worms and the 
like; and eſpecially of the Sea- May, and the Winter-Mezww or Coddy- 
moddy ; Birds of the Gull Kind, which are very Ravenous. The Cod- 
dymoddies come up into this Countrey in great Numbers at the time 
this Star-ſhot 1s generally found, viz. in the Autumn and Winter 
Months : frequent thoſe very Places where it uſually occurs, dix. 
moiſt Meadows, and the Banks of Brooks, more rarely plow'd Lands: 
and greedily devour Earth-Worms, which in thoſe Places, and about 
that Time of the Year are very numerous. They generally come up 
the Valleys, where our Brooks and Rivers run, very early in the 
Morning , even before the Shepherds or any Body elſe are abroad in 
the Fields; eſpecially in Foggy Mornings, and before a Storm, in 
ſuch Seaſons, and in ſuch Sort of Weather, as in a particular mange” 
invite 
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invite the Earth-Worms out of their Holes or Receſſes, up upon the 
Surface: And the Birds return again at Night to Seaward. In the 

Month of September, 1708. I ſaw a Coddymoddy ſhot down to the 
Ground, that on her Fall upon the Ground, when almoſt half-dead, 
diſgorg'd a Heap of Half-digeſted Earth-Worms, much reſembling 

the Gelly call'd Star-ſhot. 

In fine, having compar'd the Notes or Marks of that Diſgorge or 
Caſting, with thoſe of the Gelly, call'd Star-ſhot, I found them ſo 
much alike, I am ſatisfied the latter is for the main of the ſame Ori- 
gin as is the former. Some of theſe Maſſes I take to be diſgorg d by 
Herons andBitterns after having fed upon Frogs, which they ſometimes 
do. Sir William Craven once ſhot a Bittern by one of Winwick Pools 
which after great heaving and working of her Breaſt, at length diſchar- 
ged a great Quantity of this Sort of Gelly. The Worthy Mr. T ho. 
Gerke of Watford aſſures me, that he has ſeen a Maſs of Star-gelly, 
wherein appear d the Head and other Parts of a Frog almoſt difloly'd 
into a Gelly, like to that, which encompaſs d it. Having kept a Par- 
cel of Frog's-Spawn ſome time by me, it had a Smell very like that 
of corrupted Star-ſhot. Others of them, it is not unlikely, are diſ- 
gorg d by Crows, when they feed over-abundantly upon Earth- 
Worms. The Carrion-Crow will likewiſe feed upon Frogs, and 
Toads too, pecking them into Pieces, and ſo devouring them; where- 
as the Herons, Hc. ſwallow them whole. The Gelly upon the Dead- 
Hedge, and on the Cherry-Ladder, in the Inſtances above-mention'd, 

I am apt to think came from Crows or Rooks. Dr. Merret in his 
Pinax, p. 219. ſpeaking of this Star-Gelly, ſays, Inteſtines Ranarum 
in uno loco Corvis conge ſtis oriri Regie Svcietati palam oſtendi. 

Tis uſual with Birds, the more ravenous Sort of them eſpecially, 
to caſt up what is uneaſy and burthenſome to their Stomachs. This 
is well known to thoſe who are converſant and experienced in the 
Buſineſs of ordering and managing of Birds, particularly Hawks. 
We may reaſonably ſuppoſe, that all other Birds that have a Mem- 

branous Stomach, and Voracious Appetite, do the ſame upon any 
the like Occafion ; theſe in particular I have now mentioned, namely, 
Herons and Bitterns, which have a Membranous Stomach, as have all 

the Carnivorous Birds: and the Winter-Mew, and the Carrion-Crow, 
whoſe Stomachs are not furniſhed with ſuch thick Muſcles, as are 
thoſe of Granivorous Birds. Theſe, the Winter- Mew particularly, 
having glutted and overcharg'd their Stomachs with Earth-Worms, 
or the like cold and viſcid Food, they caſt it up again not duly diſ- 
ſolv'd; then eſpecially when the Earth-Worms, &c. are a new or 
more uncommon Sort of Food to em. We have a parallel Inſtance 
1n ſome Sorts of Fiſhes, according to the Curious and Judicious Mr. 

Ray *, who takes the Ballæ Marinæ, which are little round Lumps 1A 
(ſome of them as big as Tennis-Balls) of Feſtucæ amaſſed together, 2 
to be caſt out of Fiſhes Stomachs. 

The above-recited Obſervations, which have been carefully made, 

and are truly related, will by no means admit of either of thoſe Hy- 
| potheſes, 
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fractions of the Celeſtial Luminaries. And, | 


me. Att 


frequently encompaſs d with a Halo, or Circle of I — 6050 20 


that of the true un. | 


potheſes, that the Sfar-Gelly defcends out of the Ait; which 18 the 
Opinion of ſome: or that it ſprings out of the Earth; which others 
have imagin'd. But to retuinn. „ 

59. We may next take a ſhort View of thoſe, Appearances in the 
Atmoſphere, which owe their Production to certain Refleclions or Ne- 


1, Of Hals's, thoſe relucent Circles, Rings, or Coronets of Light, 


wherewith the Sun and Moon now and then appear encompaſs, 
Several Halo's of the Moon have been cutjoully obſerved by Mr. Gib. 


bon, and other Ingenious Gentlemen with us: But having nothing 


in them entraordinary or uncommon, I ſhall paſs by the Deſcription - 
of them in this Place. I ſhall. only note, That Halo of the Moon 
do not unfrequently occur at the Time when that Luminary is eelyp- 
ſed ; as my own and the Obſervations of others here have informed 
at Eclypſe of the Moon on Qdober 19. 1697, was a Hale 
7ery conſpicuous here at Orenden. The Ingenious Charles Kirk- 
16. Eſqʒ obſerved about Eleven of the Clock in a Lane nigh Fothe. 


ring bay, a Remarkable Hals of the Sun. It was of a dark Copper Co- 


tour to appearance, about Forty Yards in Diameter, with à Chaſm 
or Breach in it to the South-Weſt, yet the Wind in the following 
Part of that Day was not in the South-Weſt Point, as it ſhould have 
been, according to the uſual Expectations of the Curious upon the 
like Pbænomena. | TOS PE eee. 


9 © 


bo. decondly, Ot. Pur -Helii, o Mock Suns. From Appearances of 


this Kind that have been 6bferved here, te give an Account af which 


at large would be too. tedigus,, may be deduced, '; _ | 


1. That the Poſitien of, the Falſe Suns with reſpect to the True 
eee 

2. The Time of the Day ag well as of the Year when they appear. 

3. That they, generally happen in a ſhowery Time, or when Dewy 


nnn id to hoon Hos nib to, feat 
4. That the true Sun, at the Time of this Appearance, is not un- 


7 
” 


6. That almoſt every Year we have one or more of theſe Phe 
mend. „„ 1 Ii 1 Re 0 
61. The following Account. of a Phenomenon of this Kind being 
very, obſervahle in ſeveral Particulars, I {hall inſert at large, as: I re- 
ceived. it from the Hands of the Curious Obſerver, the Reverend 
Dr. Pargiter of Greetworth ern oh. 

July 28, 1678. being Sunday, as I was riding to my Living at 
Greet worth, I did in the Way between Aynho and Furt bing bo ſee this 
Celeſtial: Phenomenon. The Beginning of it was after Seven of the 
Clock in the Morning, the Perfection of it near Eight, and the End- 
ing of it a little after Eight, as near as I could gueſs. There ap- 
pear d a great Circle of Light about the Sun, which was Concentri- 
cal to the Sun: It was ſomething of a Rainbow Colour, and a little 
inter- 
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interrupted in the lower Parts of it. There appear'd alſo Two Par- 
belia, or Mock-Suns, one on each Side of the true Sun, a little with- 
out the great Circle of Light, and ſomething higher than the true 
Sun: They were alſo ſomething of a Rainbow Colour, and were 
not ſo well defined, nor ſo exactly Orbicular, as the true Sun; but 
yet the Light of them was very ftrong and dazzling to the Eye. 
There appeared likewiſe a very long Circular Stream of clear White 
Light, which paſſed through the Disks both of the Mock-Suns, and 
of the true one. 1 faw alſo ſomething of a leſſer Circle of Light, 
interſecting the great Circle of Light, in a Part of it above the Sun, 
which alſo was ſomewhat of a Rainbow Colour: But whether this 
leſſer Circle was entire and compleat, I cou'd not diſcover ; for when 
[ firſt ſpyd it, my Eyes were ſo much dazzled and weakned with 
long and earneſt looking upon this ſurprizing Phenomenon , that 1 
could no longer hold them up againſt the Light. 
62. Thirdly, Of the Rainbow. A Rainbow of the Moon, (which 
how great a Rarity it is, may be learnt from Dr. Plot, in his Natural 
Hiſtory of Oxfordſhire.) I had the Pleaſure of obſerving on Odlob. 14. 
1700. The Moon wanted then Three Days of the Full. The 
Bow was entire. The Colour of it faint and dim, as that of the 
Lunar His always is. The Place of it in the North North-Weſt. 
The Night was Rainy and 'Stormy, with Clouds driving onwards 
very ſwittly, The Moon at that time was of conſiderable Meridio- 
nal Altitude, a Circumſtance uncommon in this Phanomenon. The 
Ingenious Mr. Conrtman of Draug hton aſſures me, he has obſerved a 
Lunar Rainbow form d upon that call'd a Dale- Miſt, the Moon being 
very bnign tt een e N 0: 

63. Dr. Plot in the Cloſe of his Chapter of the Heavens and Air, 
in Nat. Hift. of Oxfordſhire, p. 7. Oc. having given us a very enter- 
taining Diſcourſe of the Echos he obſerved in Oxfordſhire ; and there 

being one at leaſt; in this County that is truly Worthy of Notice, I 
{hall conclude this Chapter in like manner as the Doctor has done his, 
with an Account of that Echo ; the Subject properly belonging to this 
Head of the Air, Ve. The Echo fo remarkable with us, is one of 
thoſe the above-mention'd Ingenious Gentleman has entitled Polyſyl- 

labical, which are ſuch as return many Syllables, Words, or a whole 

Sentence. The Object of this Echo, or hes Centrum Phonocumpticum, 
is the ſquare Steeple or Tower of Oxendon Church, and particularly 
(as J have learnt by many Tryals) the uppermoſt Room or Story 
where the Bells are plac'd, whoſe Root or Covering riſes in the Shape 
of a Cupolo, only ſomewhat ſquar C᷑. 


* 


It repeats diſtinctly Thirteen Syllables to a Perſon that ſtands at 
right Angles with the Object, on the Weſtern and more riſing Part of 
the Hill, on which the Church is built, 673 Foot diſtant from it; 
which, for returning ſo great a Number of Syllables, was, of all we 
try d, the moſt proper Place: We may therefore call it, as Dr. Plot 
has done in a like caſe, the Centrum Phæxicum, or the true Place of 
the Speaker, The moſt obſervable Return of the Eebs, is to u 


Yyyy Speaker 
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Speaker that ſtands at due Diſtance upon the Hill, I now mention d, 
Weſtward from it. There is alſo a Return, but not of fo many Syl- 
lables, from the Suth Side of the Steeple, to a Perſon that ſpeaks to 
it from the Top of an adjacent Hill which fronts the Church-Hill on 
the South, a ſmall Valley interpoſing betwixt them. But in that 
Valley there is no ſuch thing as an Echo to be found, neither is there 
any, or only a low, faint, and almoſt undiſcernible Return to a Per- 
ſon that ſpeaks'to it, on the Eaſt and on the North Side of the Steeple; 
the Ground declining from the Steeple to both thoſe Quarters. We 
try'd the Echo with the ſame Hemiſtich Dr. Plot made Tryal of on 
the Famous Woodſtock Echo: Nec prior «pſa loqui, &c. But having 
found that the Word didicit in that Verſe was inimitable by the Echo, 
we ſubſtituted a Word of a more clear and open Sound, v:z. reſonat ; 
and having ſpoken to it theſe Words, Reſonat, reſonat re ſonabilis Echo, 
that is juſt 13 Syllables, it repeated them articulately, and diſtinctly, 
and with the ſame Voice and Tone, as that wherewith N 
them. ee F218 . 
On March 15. 170;. a brisk Gale in the North-Weſt, I made the 
following particular Tryals of it. 
At the Diſtance of 90 Foot it returns any open Sounds of ſingle 
Syllables, the Syllables that terminate with a and o, and the Letters 
a and o, the moſt readily, they being the moſt open Sounds. Nigher 
to the Steeple, it return d them that very Inſtant wherein you ſpoke 
them, juſt as when you ſpeak in a Room that has an Echo. 105 
Foot from the Steeple, it returned Two Syllables diſtinctl r. 
hence all the way to 160 Foot from the Steeple, it repeated Three 
Syllables, e. g. reſonat ; but more diſtinctly the farther you went, 
moſt diſtinctly at the full 160 Foot Diſtanccge. 
182 Foot from the Steeple, it repeated Four Syllables, e. g. ſona- 
bilis, in reſonabilis. 13 30 eee $0114 
20 Foot, that is, 22 Foot farther than the former, it repeated 
the whole Word re ſonabilis. We cou'd not perſuade it at any Diſtance 
whatſoever to ſay didicit; cit it return d but very faintly. 
At 673 Foot Diſtance from the Tower, it returned juſt 13 Syllables, 
e. gr. reſonat re ſonat re ſonabilis Echo. The laſt 11 Syllables were re- 
turn'd in a Bar of common time, the Two firſt exclulet. 
A Monoſyllable or Diflyllable that ended with an s, it did not re- 
turn ſo readily, as one that began with the ſame Letter. 
i Blancini According to Blancanus ||, no one Syllable will be returned clearly 
besen. under the Diſtance of 24 Geometrical Paces, or 120 Foot. The 
Nit llia or Eebo at Woodſtock, Dr. Plot tells us*, returns 19 Syllables at the Di- 
our pie. ſtance of 2280 Foot from the Centrum Phonocampticum, which upon 
Allowance of 120 Foot to each Syllable, is agreeable to the Return 
+lbid. p. 12, of 19 Syllables. Mer ſennus, as Dr. Plot has cited + him, allows to 
each Syllable but 6g Foot. Ours at 673 Foot Diſtance returns 13 
Syllables, which is not much above 51 Foot to a Syllable ; admitting 
an equal Number of Feet to the Return of every Syllable. So that 
to me it does not appear, that there is any ſet determinable Diſtance, 
Tos 3 9 any 
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Of te PLANTS. 
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$. 1. JF TFAving already conſidered the Products of the Interiour 
2 1 Part of the Earth, the Foſſils both Native and Extra- 
neous, I now proceed to the Exteriour or Surface, to note what is ob- 
ſervable there; beginning with the Yegetable Kingdom. This Sub- 
ject I ſhall treat in much the ſame Method as the Learned Dr. Plot 
has done in his Natural Hiſtories of Oxfordſhrre and Staffordſhire. 
For amongſt the Plants of the County, whether Herbs, Shrubs, or 
Trees, I ſhall only mention 


I. The Indigenous ones not yet deſcribed ; the undeſcribed Exoticks 
leave to another Pen. ons 
II. Some which have not been obſerved or believ d by Mr. Ray in 
his Dae. Stir p. Britt. to be of Engliſh Natural Growth , that yet 
do really grew ſpontaneouſſy here. e 
III. Thoſe that are peculiar to the County, with the reſt of the 
more rare Plant... . 0 
IV. Give a particular Account of thoſe which have unuſual 
Accidents attending them. | | 


2. Firſt of thoſe undeſcribed. The Number of theſe is ſmall. And 
yet to my own Obſervations and Searches have been added thoſe of 
ſeveral Perſons of great Curioſity and Skill in Botany, Inhabitants of 
AﬀetentÞaits of this County, particularly my worthy Friend Mr. 

Edward Gibbon of Peterborough, who for many Years has been very 
curious in ſearching all the Eaſtern Part of it: The Ingenious Mr. 

Reynolds, formerly Phyſician at Oundle: the Inquiſitive Mr, Leak of 
Preſton , Gentlemen no leſs Curious in their reſpe&ive Neigh- 
bourhoods : and the Reverend and Learned Mr. Manſel , fe. 
ctor of Coſgrave, who has very diligently noted the Plants of the 
Southern Part of this County. So that did this County really yield 
any other Kinds of new and undeſcribed Plants, beſides thoſe here- 

after mention'd, they could ſcarce have eſcaped us. 

3. Thoſe that I take to be undeſcribed Plants are all of inferior Rank, 
which beiſſg naturally deſtitute both of Flower and Seed are uſually 
call'd by Botaniſts, Plante imperfectæ. Of the more perfect Plants 
I have not found or heard of to much as one ſingle Species ſpontane- 
ouſly growing in this County but what has been delcribed already; 
which will not be thought ſtrange, if we call to mind that there are 
ſcarce any Differences betwixt this Climate and Soil, and conſequent- 
ly betwixt the vegetable Productions of this and the neighbour 
Coun- 
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Counties of Oxford and Cambridge; two Counties that have bod 
thoroughly ſearched by ſeveral of the moſt Eminent Botaniſts of the 


Age and Nation: And that thoſe we call more perfect Plants have 


been fought after by them with the greateſt Induftry ; tho' indeed 
thoſe called Imperfect Plants have not been ſo curiouſly examin'd, 
and diſtinguiſh'd till within theſe few Years. | 

4. But to come to Particulars. The undeſcribed Plants we meet 
with, are either of the Fungus, or of the Lichen-Kind, I ſhall here 
take the Freedom of conferring ſuch Names upon them, as the Wri- 
ters of Plants have done in like Caſes. They are theſe that follow. 

Fungi pezice ſpecies, pediculo prælongo, ſuperficie exteriore corrugata, 
Mali Perſici Officulum referens. This unuſual Sort of Cup- Muſhroom 
was found by Mr. Leak of Preſton, growing at the Foot of an Aſh- 
Tree, nigh Sea-wel/ Pool, in one of Fawſley Grounds. 1 took the 


following Deſcription from a Sample of it, which he had carefully 


preſerv'd for that very Purpoſe. From a hollow Foot-Stalk, Three 


Inches in Length, it expands into a hollow Cup-like Head, about 


the Size of a Hen's Egg, and of the ſame Oval Shape; only it is 
open at the Top. The Exteriour Surface of it is wrinkled or fur- 
row'd all over, in much the fame Manner as a Peach-ſtone. The 
Interiour is ſmooth, and turning its Infide outwards, it ſomewhat 
reſembles a raw Hide. Its Subſtance truly Fungous. I forgot to 


enquire about the Original or Native Colour of it, which in this 


Sample was plainly faded and gone. N 
5. Fungus albus concavus corrugatus, pilei forma, ſine pediculo utriculis vi- 
trets mucore quodam obductis, adnaſcens. This White, Hollow Fungus, 


as it is of different Shape from any yet deſcribed, ſo tis as ſingular 


as to the Place of its Growth. I found it adhering to the Side of a 
Glaſs Bottle, that had ſtood for a long time upon a raw Earthen 
Floor, in a dark Corner of a Ground-Room, in the Parſonage Houſe 


at Oxendon, and was cover d over with a Sort of Mould, in the lat- 


ter End of March. In Shape 'tis not unlike a ſmall Linen Cap ga- 
ther'd up on all Sides in little Pleats ; only the Pleats in the Fungus 
are not ſo uniform and regular: And at the Top of it is a ſmall 
Hole or Aperture , a Quarter of an Inch Diameter. By the Mar- 
gin or Edges at the Baſe or Bottom of it, which is juſt an Inch over, 
it was affix'd to the Bottle. Tis lin'd with a Bluiſh Mould. It 


ſeems to conſiſt of a like Fungoſe Matter with the Muſhroom above- 


deſcribed. 

6 Fungus Petr eus Lichenoides Cruſtræ modo ſe expandeus, varii coloris. 
| found it growing in good Plenty upon an old Stone-Wall at the 
Head of a Spring, call d Fleet-well, nigh Braybrook. It has a ſoft 
and ſomewhat Spungy Subſtance. It is generally much thicker than 
the Muſci Lichemformes ſeu cruſtacei Raij, p. 23. Synops. The 
thicker Pieces of it are compos d of Two or Three Parallel Plates, 
or Cruſts. In which reſpect it agrees with ſome Sorts of Fung: Ar- 
borcz ; but it is expanded upon the Stones, and divided into irregu- 
lar Segments, in like manner as the Muſc: Licheniſormes uſually are. 
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I have therefore given it the Name of Fungus Liobeniformis. I can- 
not find that it ever produces any Scypbuli, or Cups, as do many of 
the other Lichenes. Perhaps it is the Fungus cruſtaceus ex albo ru. 
beſcens D. Doody, which, he tells us, is found in Timber and Walls 

* Seethe frequently about London in Winter . It continues all the Year. In 

333 the Summer, when the Water of the 1 is low, and it has lain 

egal . ſomething expos'd to the Air, it is of a Reddiſn Hue: In the Winter 

it is cover'd with Water, and then it 1s of a dark or dirty Green Co- 
lour. 

7. Which are all the undeſcribed Fungus I have met with in this 

County, unleſs I may mention here a certain {mall Sort of Fungus, 
(I know not what other Name more properly to give it) which! 
have ſometimes found upon the Leaves of Oaks, whilſt freſh and 
green upon the Tree. Tis of various Sizes, viz. from that of a lar- 
ger Pins Head, to that of a ſmall Lentil. "Tis ſhapd much like a 
King. In the Middle at the Top of it is a round Hole. The Rim 
is prettily ſtriated tranſverſly with fine Hair-like parallel Lines very 
cloſe ſet. The Bottom flat, and lies cloſe to the Leaf. It ſeems to be 
affix d to it by a Foot-Stalk, like that of the common Pleated Fungi, 
only infinitely ſmaller. It confiſts of a White Subſtance, ſolid as 
that of the inner Part of a Cheſtnut, enclos'd in a pretty thick Skin, 
which is of a lively Reddiſn Colour. Tis fonnd only upon the 
Backfides of the Leaves. Some Leaves are as full of them, as they 
can well be. They occur upon. the Leaves of Oaks about Morſly 

Wood, and in ſeveral other Places with us. I have no Reaſon to 

think, that they are effected by Inſeds, in like manner as are the 

Blifters bearing Fungus's of various Shape, ( ſome in Figures not un- 

like the Muſcus Pyxidatus apicibus cocomers Ray upon their Tops) 

which occur upon the Backſides of the Leaves of ſundry Sorts of 

Herbs, 6. g. upon thoſe of Primroſe, Smallage, Coltsfoot, and Dog's 

Mercury: and as are alſo Oak- Apples,” and other Excreſcences of like 

Kinds, whereof hereafter ; becauſe J have never yet obſerv'd any 

thing like to an Egg or a Worm within them, as we do in thoſe 

other Excreſcences, nor any Holes in the Sides of them, ( ſuch as 
thoſe we fee in the Oaꝶ- Apples, which are made by Inſects eating 
their way through them, ) neither when they are upon the Tree, 
nor afterwards ; tho' I have gather'd Samples of them at all times, 
1 they were to be found, and have kept them by me for many 

ears. 900 
8. Upon the ſame Tree, and ſometimes upon the very ſame 
Leaves, 1 have alſo obſerv'd another Sort of ſmall Fungi, differing 
trom the former in Colour, which in thefe is a dark Brown, with a 
Spot of a lighter Colour in the Middle of it: as alſo in Figure, be- 
ing flatter and thinner, and not at all ſtriated; but in other Regards 
agreeing with them. Theſe Two Sorts of Fungus's, as J have ven- 
tur'd to call them, have as conſtant and Specifick Figures, as any of 
thoſe that are vulgarly fo. called, and ſo have on that Account, 
amongſt others, as much Right to that Nenomination. Indeed tis 
not 
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not at all likely, that theſe ſmall Fungi ſpring from Seeds, as do in- 
conteſtibly all the perfecter Kinds of Plants. Theſe appear to pro- 
ceed immediately from the Leaves of the Oaks. Neither is it 
ſtrange, that the Vegetables, which have ſcarce any greater Diſtin- 
ction of Parts, than have the Belemnitæ Mycetitæ, and various other 
Foſſils, which is the Caſe of theſe, and almoſt all other Sorts of 
Fungi, ſhould be formed without a Seed, any more than that thoſe 
are ſo formed. But to proceed to the reſt of the undeſcribed Vege- 
tables. | 

g. Lichen terreſtris Gelatimus ſubflavus, criſpatus. This curl'd Ge- 
latinous Lichen | have found not unfrequently in old Stone-pits and 


Gravel-pits that are cover'd over with Graſs , and more particularly 


in Oxendon and Clipfton Lordſhips; alſo upon Mole- Banks in the Pa- 


ſtures of Clayey Soil, and in the Joints of Stone-pits in ſome moiſt 
and folitary Gardens, in good plenty, in no other part of thoſe Gar- 
dens but juſt upon the Steps, and there only in the Joints of them ; 


where they did not lye looſe as uſually in the Places above-mention'd 


but were fixed, tho' ſcarce ſo firmly as other Lichens are unto their 
reſpective Subjects. I do not remember that I ever found it in any 


other Months than thofe of April and May: in the latter end of 


May we find it ſhrunk and waſted, inſomuch that nothing but the Skin 
of it remains. It ſeems to conſiſt entirely of a light tenacious Gelly 
encloſed in a thin and not tough Membrane. Tis of different Ex- 
tent and Thickneſs: has an earthy Smell, a Colour exactly like that 
| of Cherry-Tree Gum, with the fame Degree of Tranſparency, and 
is infipid. I could not diſcover any Fibres or c:rrb: that it had, or 
any Footfteps of ſuch Cirrbi, as are viſible in other Lichens, and by 
means of which they adhere to the Earth, to Stones, Trees, and o- 
ther Subjects. Nor indeed cou'd I be fatisfied that it was produced 


in like manner as Vegetables are, or was of vegetable Extract, till 


I ſound it faſten'd in the Joints of thoſe Stones-fteps out of which 
Joints it had apparently ſprung. Cirrbi tis very likely it has, but 
thoſe fo fine and tender, that they are very eaſily broken, which is 


3 Reafon we ſeldom or never find it fix d to the Ground 


Places expos d to Winds. Several of the common Heath Lichens 
that have ſtronger Cirrbi we ke are frequently fever'd from the Sur- 
face whereto they grew, and are driven to and fro by the Winds. 
As to the Subſtance of it, tis not ſo ſmgular and extraordinary that 
it cannot be matched in the vegetable Kingdom. The Heads of ſome 
forts of Muſhrooms are beſmear'd with a great Quantity of a yellow- 
ith ſplendent Slime. The Volva at the bottom of the Fungus Phallo;- 
des contains a pellucid Gelly of an Amber Colour. Theſe Inſtances 
t mention here to ſhew that this Body which I call a Lichen, notwith- 
ſtanding the Singularity. of its Subſtance, may really belong to the 
Family of Vegetables : Indeed the Account of it above ſufficiently 


evinces that it is truly Vegetable, although of ſuch unuſual Shape 


and Subſtance. 
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10. Lieben exiguus Ar boreus ſlellatus albus. This litile white ſtarry 
Tree Lichen is eompos d meerly of ſmall Leaves, about a quarter of 


an Inch in length, ſomewhat bluntly pointed, ſo diſpoſed as to re- 


ſpe& one common Center, therein repreſenting a Star; every Leaf 
being as it werea Ray of it. Many of theſe Stars I found adhering 
to a dead Haw-thorn-branch at Brigflock | 5 
11. To theſe I know not whether I ſhould add a Lichen which I 
found in the River Nyne nigh Peterborough. It ſeem'd to agree in 
every particular, the Place only excepted, with the Lichen marinus 
Ger. or Oyſter Green, we may therefore call it Lichen marinus ſeu flu- 
vialilis, the Sea or River Lichen. But having no Sample of it now 
before me, I cannot affirm for a Certainty, that it had all the Marks 
of the common Oyſter Green, and ſo muſt leave it to farther En- 
quiry. od ot 
12. Alſo two conſiderable Varieties, if not diſtinct Kinds of Li- 
verwort, have been found in this County , One of them by my ſelt, 
upon the Sides of the I renches, in a Bog on the Weſt- ſide of Crick 
with veſiculæ or little Bladders in its Leaves, like thoſe of a com- 
mon broad leav'd Sa- Wrack: The other by the Reverend Mr. Man- 


ſel, in Bogs near Coſgrave, with ſcarlet Heads; which perhaps is on- 


ly a Variety of the Lichen minimus, &c. capitults nigris lucidis, Raii 
Hiſt. Plant. p. 4. But having never ſeen the latter, nor as yet accu- 


rately enough obſerv'd the former, I ſhall pronounce nothing deter- 


minatively of them here. 403 EL og 
13. In my Collection of the ſeveral Species of Moſſes that our 
Heaths, Woods, ©c. produce, are two or three, which I ſuſpect are 


not in Mr. Ray's Synopſes ſtirp. Brittanicarum ; but till the Hiſtory of 
this minute Tribe of Herbs is ſet in a clearer Light, which we great- 


ly hope for, from the Labours of that accurate Botaniſt the Reve- 


rend Mr. Buddle of. London, I ſhall not give my ſelf or Reader any 


farther Trouble about them. 


14- But to the new Plants above-deſcribed I ſhall here add one of 
a more, perfect Kind; though indeed I cannot well warrant it a di- 
{tin& Species. The Ingenious Mr. Manſel of Coſgrave, who favour'd 
me with the following Deſcription, and that exact Draught of it, 
exhibited 1n Tab. 12, F. 2. entitles it Cotula ſpecioſa petalis marginali- 
bus Fiſtuloſis. It differs from the comon ſtinking May- weed only in 


the Figure of the pale or out-Leaves of the Flower, which in this 


are hollow and prped, like thoſe in the middle Part of the Flower; 
whereas in the common Sort they are flat and plain, like the out- 
Leaves of a Dayſy. Mr. Manſel found it amongſt the Peaſe in the 
Arable Fields at Coſgrave, Anno 1702. | 


15. Of the Plants deſcribed by Botaniſts, but not known by Mr: 


Ray to be Natives of our Iſland, and therefore not noted in his H- 


noir, we may be aflur'd the following is one, viz. Hieracium Apu- 
lum flore Suave rubenti Col. The Hieracium annuum Amigdalas amaras 
den, D. Bobarti. This Herb Mr. Bobart, the worthy Profeſſor of 
Botany at Oxford, informs me, he himſelf found in Northamptonſhire 

ſome- 
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ſomewhere betwixt T owceſter and Whittlebury Foreſt; the particu- 
lar Place he could not recolle&. I am not ſo well aſſur'd, that the 
Dracontium ma jus Gerard:, or Dragons, grow Spontaneouſly here, tho 
I have been often told that it does, in a ſmall Wood call'd Rouborough, 
near Little Creaton; but having not had any Opportunity of ſearch- 
ing the Place my ſelf in the proper Seaſon, I muſt leave this Matter 
in Suſpenſe ; tho' indeed I ſuſpe& that Herb, in Rouborough Wood, 
to be ſome uncommon Variety of Arum, rather than any Dracon- 
tum. | | | 
16. The Mentha Romana Ger. Spear Mint, a Mint not hitherto 
obſerv'd to grow wild in England, | have found upon the Banks of 
the Ie, in an enclosd Piece of Meadow Ground, about a Furlong 
Eaſt of Clipſton, in a Place where, in all Appearance, it is originally 
native: And Jam told, that it grows wild in T hengford Field. 
17. As to the Plants that are peculiar to this County, there are 
Two ſet down by Mr. Ray in his Synopſis: Lychnis Saponaria dicta 
| folio convoluto, and T ubera Terræ, Trubs or Truſtes; both of them ſo 
peculiar to the Places there mentioned in Northamptonſbire, that they 
have never yet been found growing wild in any other Part of Eng- 


land. But the former, call'd by Gerard“ Gentiana Concava, or Hollow * Gerard 

Emaculated 
. P 5 . 4 F by Dr. John- 
Spinny, near Lichoro in this County, is now quite loſt there. J, P. 433. 


Felwort, and firſt diſcover'd by him in a ſmall Grove, call'd the 


{ my ſelf, and ſeveral of my Friends, have fought for it at and near 


Lichorow with great Diligence, yet all in vain. No doubt but it 


was found formerly by Mr. Gerard, in the Place he mentions. And 
in all likelihood, Dr. Lifter, one of the Phyſicians to King James J. 
who ſent this Plant to C. Baubine, received it from this very Place. 
That C. Baubine took it to be a Plant peculiar to our Country, ap- 
_ pears by the Name he gives it in his Prodromus, p. 103. viz. Sapo- 
naria Concava Anglica (i. e.) the hollow Enghſh Soapwort. Toa Query 


I formerly tranſmitted to my Worthy Friend Mr. Ray, concerning 


this Plant, I had the following Reply. © I was ſo well aſſured by 
« thoſe who ſearched the Spinney Gerard mentions, that it was there, 
« that I thoug ht it not worth my Tame, when in thoſe Parts, to make any 
« farther Scrutiny. I am of Opinion, that all the Plants of that Kind 
e cultivated at this Day in any of the Gardens of Europe, owe their 
Original to the Plants that Gerard and other Herbaliſts , about that 
; 758 dug up at that Place at Litchborow, till they had quite extirpa- 
* ted it. | 11 
18. The Tubera Terr Ger. Trubs or Trufles, which, as Mr. Ray 
rightly obſerves, were diſcovered at Ruſbton in Northamptonſhire, by 
that Learned Phyſician Dr. Hatton of Harborough, are till to be found 


in the pleaſant Paddock, or Wilderneſs at Ruſbton, particularly in 


that Quarter next the Park, and in T'wo or Three Places in that 
calld the Upright Walk. I know ſome Perſons have ſurmiſed, that 
theſe Trufies are not the Spontaneous Production of that Soil, but 
ſpring from the Seeds of 7 rufles, which, as they imagine, happened 
to be mix d with the Earth, that was brought into this Wilderneſs, 
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— 1 Io theſe I muſt add the Fungellus Graminens Northamptonienſss *. 
Parver' be Br. Sloan obſer v'd this little Muſhroom ſpringing from the Leaves of 
a zophyla- 


cium Natu.. dead Graſs about September laſt on Sbepherds-Hill near Altrop, the 


__ 14 Seat of the Earl of Sunderland in Northamptonſhire. 


Fig. 4. Muſcus.arboreus nodoſus C. B. Knotted or Knee'd Tree-Moſs, up- 
on an Oak in Shalbrook Lawn in Whittleborough Foreſt. 


Muſcus fulns criſps eh Ae ſupernt p favs verideſcens, &c. Raii 
P 23. on Wittering Heath. 


Conferva Rericulata Raii - the Netted Marſh-Thread, in a Spring 
in the old Lime. ſtone Pit at 1 and ery plenrifully in our Fen- 
Ditches. 95111 11510 7 

e cqulation Jnbſabok, C. B. lvy leav'd Durchs thett! Tis fre- 
anti in the Ditches and Pools betwixt Peterborough and Crowland : 
And I have found it in a Pool in Little Oxendon Grounds. 

Genus S-. 23. Of the Second Claſs, containing the Herbs with a very ſwell 
n Seed and no Flower, torian imperfect one, I think fit to take notice 
—q— = theſe that follow, for the Uncommonneſs of ONE” in one or 
other of the Reſpects above. mentioned. 1 
dition au eum perpuſillum, pileolo extinclorii forms alias Rai) 

Mr. Petiver's Extinguiſher Moſs. It grows upon the Fence-Walls at 
e and Oundle, and at the Roots of Trees nigh Suly Lodge. 

Muſcus trichorides fomtanus 1 munor, Raj p. 34. on the Walls of a 

Ban at Drayton.” © HH | 
The Lieben verrucoſus , D. Doody, ( Raij Shnopſ p. 41. ) Wart- 
Liverwort, or one very like it, J have found on the Sides of a org 
ns: encompaſſed with Stone juſt below Dean-T horp. 


Equiſetum Sylvaticum , Ger. wood Horle-ail in a Mooriſh 
Ground in {Vaſeby Field. 


TLunaria minor, Ger, or ae en 'Tis found in the higher part 
of Would Field, and on Hal&on Heath, in ſome few Places. 
"Fs Ger. Harts-Tongue, in a Well at Caſtor Church- yard. 


Loucbitis aſperu, Ger. Rage Spleenwort „ in a rocky Ground 
near Kings R 


Filix punula ſaxatilis altera, Club, orMale Stone Fern : upon a piece 
of a ſmall Rock on the Sides of a Spring i in Badby Downs. 

Filix mas ramoſa pinulss dentatis, or Great branched Fern with indent- 
ed Leaves: In one Hayward' 5 Well at Brampton at the end of Sir 
Er aſmus Norwich's Park. 


- Adianthum album, white Maiden Hair or Wall Rue, under Lilfors 
Bridge, upon the Sides of one of the Arches. 
Adiant hum nigrum Officinarum, common black Maiden Hair, or 
Oak Fern: on the Side of a Lane called Birchen Lane at Halflton. 
Genre. - 24 Of the Third Claſs comprehending the Herbs with an imper- 
un 84, fect or ſtamineous Flower, the following: Lapat bum 00 
J. B. Golden Dock, on the Banks of Cuer-Dyte nigh Paſton , and 
elſewhere in our Feans 5 
Biſtorta major, Ger. Greater Biſtort or Snake-weed, in the Mes 
dows near the Ouſe, not far from Coſgrave. All the Pond-Weeds 
| men- 
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mention'd by Mr. Ray, p. 6, and 62. unleſs his 6th and the two laſt 
are found, as I remember, in the River Nyne, a little above Peter- 
borough. > HT 3s 3 

Blitum fætidum vulvaria dictum, Raij. Stinking Orach. In and nigh 
St. Sepulcher's Church-yard at Northampton, it is ſufficiently com- 
mon. 


Blitum erectum, J. B. Upright Blite or Allſeed: On the Infide of 
the Banks of the ſje, betwixt Cliplon and Kelmar ſh Lane, in great 
lenty. | 10 | 
: 8 aurea, Ger. In a Ditch, on the Side of a ſmall Wood, 
near Litchhorow. LE ” | 
Alchimilla, Ladies Mantle. In the Ridings in Whittleborough Fo- 
reſt ; particularly in Shrob-walk, and in ſome of the Woods near Cliff. 
Polygonum Ger manicum mcanum, Vc. Raij. Hoaty Knawell, with 
a larger Flower: in and nigh the old Stone-pits by rt . in 
the Pariſh of Creator. Oy = a 
25. Of the Fourth Claſs, comprizing the Herbs that have a milky Genus quar- 
Juice, and a compounded or aggregated Flower, conſiſting of many p. 8 
{mall Flowers, call'd by Tournfourt, Semifloſculi, which are tubulous 
toward the bottom, but the greater part of them flat ike Leaves of 
Flowers: . . 
Sonc hus lævis muralis, Ger. Ivy-leav'd Sow-Thiſtle, or wild Lettuce. 
On the Tops of Willow- Trees by the Foot-way, betwixt Weekly 
and the Water-Mill. l e 
Lacluca [ylveſtris major odore opij, Ger. The greater ſtrong ſcented 
wild Lettuce: nigh Northampton. 8 
Hieracium latifolium Pannonicum primum, Cluſij. Broad leav'd Hun- 
garia Hawkweed. According to Mr. Ray it is found in Bernack- 
eath in Northamptonſhire ; but I could never find it there. 
Hieracium fruticoſum latifolium birſutum, C. B. Buſhy Hawkweed 
with broad rough Leaves. In Wort horp Grove. „ 
Hieracium fruticoſum anguſtifolium majus, C. B. Narrow-leav'd 
buſhy Hawkweed. In a Heathy Ground calld the Kippon and the 
Links nigh Kettering, very frequently. 1 55 . 
Pulmonaria Gallica ſeu aurea latiſolia, Ger. French or Golden Lung- 
wort. On the Sides of the Road under Worthorpe Grove. 
Mhoſeris maſcula, Ger. Small Swines Succory: in the Sandy Fields 
at Spratton plentifully. 
26. Of the Fifth Claſs, containing the Herbs with a compounded genus quins 
Diſcoid Flower , that is, a Flower compoſed of many tubulous lit- _— 
tle Flowers, digeſted as it were into one and the ſame Superficies, 
with a pappous and downy Seed, having no milky Juice : | 
Jacabæa montana lanuginoſa anguſtifolia non Laciniata, C. B. Moun- 
tain Ragwort with an undivided Leaf: upon Wittering Heath, 
Conyza cærulea acris, C. B. Blue flower d ſweet Fleabane. In the 
Sandy dry Paſtures nigh Kettering and Cranſley. 
Helentum Ger. Elecampane. In the home Cloſes at Rance ; but now 
very rarely: and in the Grounds nigh the Church at Newton Broom- 
bold. B bbb b Virga 
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[iro uur ea, Golden Rod. In Badby Wood. 
Gnaphalium montanum album, Ger. Mountain Cudweed or Catſ- 

foot. Upon Bernack and Milter ing Heaths. = 
Gnaphalium odorat m flore alho elegant? puſſilla planta, ſweet ſmelling 
white flower'd Cudweed of Dr. Bowles in Phyt. Brit. which he 
there l1ys is found upon a goodly Heath by Bernack, 1s either the pre- 
cedent or unknown to all other Botaniſts. 1 
Baceharis Monſpelien ſium, Ger. Flowman's Spikenard. In the ſha- 


5 


dy Lane near Fiſhed, that leads to Duding ton. | 
' Rupatorium cammabmun, Park. Hemp Agrimony. On the Banks 
of the pleaſant Rill at Dadſord. LR 
Gnapbalium Anglicum, Ger. I ong-leav'd upright Cullweed. A- 
mongſt the Gore in the ſandy Ground at T hoyp- Malſor , and in the 
ſandy Part of {Vaſeby Field. DL he Fa 
Gnapbalium minimum, J. B. The ſmalleſt Cudweed : Upon Holy- 
well Heath. - 88 
27. To the Sixth Claſs, p. $5. viz. the Herbs with a Flower com- 
Genus Sex» pos d of Fiſtular little Flowers, commonly call'd Herbæ capitatæ; 
b. 85. the Cups containing the Seed being round and tumid, belongs the 
Curdiais ſtellatus, Ger. Star-Thiſtle; which be it never fo com- 
mon in other Counties, is very rare in this. I have found it only 
in the Eaſtern Part of the County by the Road Sides, near Oundle, 
Mans ſord and Peterborough. eee 260 hs 
28. The more choice ones here, belonging to the Seventh Claſs, 
E Ray's Synop. Strip in Þrz. p. 90. Hc. containing thoſe call'd 
p.9> Corymbife ous Herbs, that is, the Herbs with a Compounded Diſcoid 
Flower , having folid Seeds, or tuch as have no Down adhering to 
them, are only thete that follow: LEE e 
Tanacetum Ger. Tanty. I found it in the Corner of a Gorſy 
Cloſe, upon the South-Weſt Side of T horp-Malſor, in a Lane that 
leads from Upton into Alſworth Field, and on the Area of the old 
Fortification in Sibertoft Wood, © 
29. Of the Eighth Claſs, which contain all thoſe with a perfect 
| Genus Ou. Uncompounded Flower with naked Seeds, and only one fingle Seed 
rum. „ to a Flower, I have noted only one, viz. Lactuca Agnina Ger. 
GE L ambs-Lertuce, or Corn-Sallet, an Herb which is not very common 
any where, unleſs in the Lime-ftone Grounds at Culworth. 
30. The more rare Sorts of Herbs of the Umbelliferous Kind, in 
Geous no- the Ninth Claſs, p. 101. © ſeq. Rai Sue are theſe : Selinum Si ſo- 
p. 1“. lars Ger. Honewort or Corn-Parſtey. In Oxendon, on a Bank on the 
North Side the Street, a little above the White Horſe Inn, | 
Cancalis tenmifolia floſeudtis ſubrabentibus Rai), Fine-leav'd Baſtard 
Parſley, with a ſmall Purpliſh Flower: Near a Lime-ftone Pit at 
Denſbanger, copioutly. 
+ 231. Of the Tenth Claſs, the Herbs whoſe Leaves encompaſs 
Genus deci-' the Stalks at certain Intervalk, after the Manner of a Radiating Star, 


mum Raij, 


p.116, C. therefore called Herbe Steilute, the following: 
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cfpecta ly. 


Rubeola arwenſis repens cerulea, C B. Little Field Madder. In 


the Sandy Fields at Wittering. . 
Noubia Cynanc hica, J. B. Squinancy-wort. On Uford Heath, par- 
ticularly upon and nigh Long-dike Bank. 

32. Of the Rough-leay'd Herbs in the Eleventh Claſs, p. 118. 
11 
Cyrogloſſ folio virenti, J. B. The leſſer Green-leav'd Hounds- 
Tongue. In Geddington Chaſe by the Road Sides. 

Bugloſſa Sylveſtris minor, Ger. Small wild Bugloſs. In the Fields 
betwixt Ahnbo and Brackley, copiouſly. 1 

Lithoſpermum ſeu milium ſolis, J. B. Gromwell or rather Gromill. 
In a Lane nigh the Hermitage Houſe in Brampton Pariſh. 

33. Of the Herbe verncillate in the Twelfth Claſs, p. 122. Ray 
Hnopſ. Herbs ſo called, becauſe their Flowers ſurround the Stalks 
in the Faſhion of Verticilli, or little Whirls, the following: 
| Serpillum vulgare hirſutum Raij, Hoary wild Thyme. In divers 
Places; particularly nigh King's-Cliff. NS 
Ser pillum citratum, Ger. Lemon Thyme. In the dry barren Pa- 
ſures nigh T horp and Kettering, bo „ 

Mentaſtrum, Ger. Round-leaved Horſe-Mint. In Geddington 
Church-Yard : And in the Channel of the Rill running down from 
the Firſt Head of the Weland, juſt below Mr. Sander's Houſe in Si- 
bertoſt. „ 3 

9 Penny-Royal. In watery Hollows in the ſpacious 
Common call'd Rocking hamſbire. 5 

Origanum vulgare Spontaneum, J. B. Wild Marjerom, nigh Finſbed, 
in great Plenty. | | 125 

Hor minum Sylveſtre, Ger. Engliſh wild Clary, in King's-Thorp 
Church-Yard, abundantly. : 

Mentha Cattaria, Cat-Mint. In the Lower Part of the County at 
Stamford St. Martin's: In the Upper Part of Thrup- Mandeville. 
Sideritis bumilis lato obtuſo folio, Ger. Small lron-wort, with blunt 
Leaves. In the Turnip Grounds nigh I bornhaw: And in the plow'd 
Wood-Grounds betwixt Rowel and Desborow. . 


Chamepitys vulg. Park. Common Ground-Pine. In Uford Field 


nigh Helpſton Stone-pits. = 
Scordium, J. B. Water Germander. In ſome Ditches on the 


Borders of the Northamptonſhire Fens. It gives a Garlick-like Taſte 
to the Milk of the Cows that feed upon it. 


rperula Ger. Woodrooff. In Suly Woods, upon the Tarwell Side 


Genus undes 
cimum Ratj, 
p.118, 


Genus duo- 
decimum 
Raij, p- 122- 


34. Of the Herbs with ſeveral naked Seeds ſucceeding every Genus deci- 


Flower, which conſtitute the 13th Claſs, p. 134. &c. Raij. Theſe: 
Mille ſolium aquaticum folus Fenicus, Wc. C. B. Fennel. lea vd 


mum tertium 
Raij, P · 1 3 4 * 


Water Crowsfoot. In the River Ouſe nigh Coſgrave: And in the- 


Nyne juſt above Peterbor ough. 


 Ranunenlus flammeus major, Ger. Great Spearwort. In the River 


0uje, near Stratford. # 
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Viorna, Ger. Traveller's Joy. Nigh Finſbed plentifully. 
Pulſatilla Anglica purpurea, Park. Paradis. Paſque Flower. Upon 

Bernack Heath, and the Heaths adjoining, in great Plenty. 
Pulſatilla rubra, Ger. Red Paſque Flower. This, as Dr. Bowles 

tells us in Phyt. Br. grows on a Heath towards Bernack, where 

thereare Ten Thouſand of theſe Plants. I could never find it there, 
and ſuſpect the Doctor miſtook the common one for this. 

Genus deci- 35. Of the Herbe Bacciſeræ, or Berry-bearing Herbs, in the 

ih tum Ka, Fourteenth Claſs, p. 145. &c. Ray, theſe that follow: 

Wl es... Lilium Convallium, Ger. Lilly Convally, or May Lilly. Some of 

ul the Woods on the North Side of King's-Cliff are full of it. 

| Herba Paris, Herb Paris: True Love or One Berry. In Mbit. 

tleberow-Foreſt : and in Brampton, and Cranſley Woods, though rare- 

ly. Alſo in Hardwick Wood. EPL 5 

my Solanum lethale, Ger. Dwale or deadly Night Shade. Nigh Peter- 
borough. _ 4 Ha | 5 

Noſcate lina folus Fumariæ bulboſe, J. B. Tuberous Moſcatell. By 

the mineral Spring at Preſton: and on Mantles Heath in Fart bing ſton 
Lordſhip. : Mr. Zeake, 8 ”ʒłT! AIG a 

| Genus deci- 36. Of the Herbe Multiſiliquæ, Or the Herbs with ſeveral Pods 
tum Roi, p. Or ſeperate Seed-Vetlels ſucceeding each of the Flowers which con- 
is, ſtitute the Fifteenth Claſs, p. 157. Raz, Theſe: my 

Telepbium vulgare, Orpine or Live-long. In Farthingſton Hayes: 

alſo in Preſton Woods: and amongſt the Rubbiſh of the Ancient Ca- 

ſtle at Caſtle-Dikes. 3 $a | 
Cotyledom vera radice tuberoſa, J. B. Wall Penny-wort, or Navel 

wort. Upon an old Wall at Peterborough beyond Almoners-Gate: 

and in a Cloſe upon a Sandy Bank nigh Church-Brampton , by the 

vid. G Road to Chappel- Brampton. Mr. Gerard * tells us, it groweth plenti- 
Emac. p 52g. fully in Northampton, upon every Stone-Wall about the Town. Now 
ſince the Fire and the rebuilding of the Town it is more rare; but 

on the old Walls about the Delapre nigh Northampton is enough 

MW - 
Helleboraſtrum, Ger. Bears-Foot or wild black Hellebore. In 

the Cloſes by Whiutlewood Foreſt. Mr. Manſel. 1 

Auilegia flore ſimplici, J. B. Columbines. Sometimes on old Wil 
low Trees at Oxendon and Braybrook. | 


Genus deci» 37. Of the Sixteenth Claſs, p. 155, &c. The Herbs with a Mo- 


mum Sex- 


dum ge, p. nopetalous Flower, the following: 
16. Gentiana ſugax minor, Ger. Dwarf Autumnal Gentian. As well 


on the Sandy and Stony Hills with us, particularly nigh Eaſton jux- 
ta Stamford, as on the chalky ones in other Countries. 


Gentianella fugax Autumnalis Elatior, Vc. Rai „ The taller Au- 
tumnal Gentian, with Centaury-like Leaves. In ſome old Delves 
nigh Cranſly and Lodington. 


Campanulo, pratenſis flore conglomerato, C. B. Little Throat Wort, 
or Canterbury Bells. In the Lime-ſftone Grounds at Culworth : and 


nigh 


1 
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nigh Wort borp, Barneck, and all thereabouts , eſpecially upon the 
Heaths and by the Road-Sides 1n great plenty. | Þ 
| Rapunculus Eſculentus, C. B. Rampions. In Badby Wood, and in 
ſome Places in Whitlewood Foreſt, 
Pinguicula Geſneri, Butterwort or Torkſhire Sanicle. In Nort hams. vid ,,, 
ptonſbire;plentifully according to the Phytologra Britannica *, It really 2e fab vo- 
grows in plenty in the mountanous and boggy Countries, which is h.“ 
not the Character of this. And yet we find it here in ſeveral of the 
little Bogs, upon the Sides of our Hills; particularly nigh Harring- 
ton and Wellingborough. 
Both the Female Fluellins or Elatines of Parkinſon. In a plowed 
Ground below Cranſly Wood. No e 
Linaria Antirrhinum dicta, Raij: The leaſt Snap-dragon. In the 
old Slate-pits, nigh Colly-Weſton. i 
Melampyrum Cristatum, J. B. Creſted Cow- Wheat. In the 
Woods near Tarwell and Wood-Newton, and in Worthorp-Grove : As * 
alſo in a-buſhy Common, South-Weſt of Braybrook. 
28, Of the podded Herbs, with an uniform four-leav'd or tetra- Cott Hook. 
petalous Flower, in the Seventeenth Claſs of Mr. Ray, p. 164, 5c. mum Rai, 
Barbarea muralis, J. B. Wall Creſs or Tower Muſtard, with * '* 
Daiſy Leaves. I found it in one of the old Slate-pits now cover'd 
with green-Sod at Colly-Weflon ; but tis an Herb extremely rare in 
all the Eaſtern and Southern Parts of England. | 
Sinapi ſativum ſecundum, Ger. Common Muſtard. In the Clay- 
land at Oxendon, and in ſome of the neighbouring Fields of the like 
Kind of Soil, in great Plenty and Perfection; inſomuch that it is ga- 
ther'd and fold about the Country by the poor People. 
| Naſturtium aquatium amarum, Park. Bitter Crefles in a Bog in 
Maydwell-dale Cloſe, abundantly. 20 
Cardamine impatiens altera hir ſutior, Raij. The lefler hairy impa- 
tient Cuckow Flower, or Ladies Smock. At Lilſord Water-Mill, 
upon the Wall at the Head of the Mill-dam. 5 PE. 
| Raphanus aquatius alter, C. B. Water Radiſh. In the Drains of 
the Adventurers Land nigh Burrow-Fenn, it is frequent. | 
Myagrum, Ger. Gold of Pleaſure. In this Countrey 'tis call'd 
Dutch Flax and Cheat. It grew in a Flax-Ground in the bottom of 
Dingley Lordſhip nigh the Welland in 1705. 


Naſturtium Petræum, Tab. The Leſſer Shepherds Purſe, or Rock 
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nat Upon the Banks of the Stone-pits or Sand-pits nigh Little 
reaton. | {1 | 
 Thlaſpi Dioſcoridis, Treacle Muſtard; On the Brink of a Stone-pit 
in Wadenhoe Field, by the Way to Bilton. 
39. In the Eighteenth Claſs, p. 177, He. containing the Tetrape- Genus dei. 
talous Anomalous Herbs, ET on, | rom Raf, 
Both the Argemone's or rough Baſtard Poppies of Ger. as well that“ “! 
with a rounder as that with a longer Head, occur in our Red-land 
Fields: The latter eſpecially at Scaldwel.. 


Ceece Tithy- 
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4 har pep Characias Amygdaloides, Ger. Wood-Spurge , grows 
copiouſly in Sulebey or Suly Woods. — 4 
Tuthymalus Segetum Longifolius, Raij; is found in Coſgrave Field, 
and on the Borders of Oxendon Field, tho rarely. 99 

Cs cs. 40. Of the Leguminous Herbs, or thoſe with a Papuhonaceous 

3 Flower, the Nineteenth Claſs, p. 186, & ſeq. The following are 

re. worthy Notice. 

Lathyrus Sylveſtris Dodonæi, the other great wild Lathyrus, or 
Everlaſting Peaſe of Mr. Ray. This is found at Coſgrave, and 8 
the South-Eaſt Side of Burrow-Hill, as alſo in Brampton and Siber. 
toft Woods,, Go: 

Catanance Leguminoſa, Crimſon Graſs Vetch. About a Mile from 
Oundle, in the Cloſe on the Right Hand the Road to the Church- 
Field near the Gate. | e 5 

Ornit ho podium radice nodoſa, Park. Bird's- foot Vetch. Plentifully in the 
Sandy Part of Spratton and Creaton Fields, upon the Balks and Lays. 
_ Glycyrrhiza Sylvest. Park. Wild Liccorice, In Rowel and in 
Ringſted Fields. ie e ee , ny ke 

 » »T rifolium parvum hirſutum, &c. N. 8. inter Trifolia Raij, Knotted 
Trefoil with ſofter Heads. On the Road-fide betwixt Brixworth and 
Lamport. To theſe we may add that Variety of the greater Bird's- 
foot Trefoil, if it be not a diftin& Species, which is found with us, 
in ſome Copſes and open Woods, particularly in a Part of S-werneſs 
Wood near Great Qakly. It is lower, more upright, and has more 
Hoary Leaves, than the Common Greater Bird's-foot 'Trefoil. 

Genus viceſ- . 41, Of the Pentapetalous Yaſculiferous Herbs of the Twentieth 

un” Claſs Ibidem, p. 198. He. the following: 725 

Type bnis Silv. alba 9. Cluſs, Wild white Catch-Fly. In the Corn be- 
twixt Harringworth and Wakerly. - 7 80 


of 
„„ r * 


Chamæciſtus vulgaris lutes flore, C. B. Dwarf Ciffus, or Little Sun- 
Flower. In the Grounds nigh Finſbed, and on Mord and Mittering- 
Heaths : on the Sandy Heaths of that Part of the County as fre- 
_ quently as on the Chalky Hills in Cambridgeſhire. 05 | 
— Hypericum 'pulchram Tragi : Small upright St. Fobn's-Wort. On 
the Links nigh Kettering, and the Furzy Grounds at T borp- Malſor. 
Hypericum mimis ſupintm, Park. The leaſt Trailing St. John s- 
Wort. With the former VVV 
Androſæmum veilgare, Park. Tutſan, or Park-Leaves. In the 
Woods about the Mineral Spring at King -Cli tft. 
Anagallis lutea, Ger. Yellow Pimpernel of the Woods. Ina moift 
Wood or Grove on the North Side of Pychbley ' _ 
Alſme tetrapetaios caryophitloades , Rai: The leaft Stichwort. A- 
mongſt the Gorſe in 7 borp- Matfor Lordſhip. 1 
Caryophillus Holoſteus Arvenſis medius, Raij : The Middle Stich- 
wort. In one of Fleetwell Grounds betwixt Oxendun and Braybrooł. 
Caryophillas Holofteus Aruenſis birſutus, He. C. B. Long-leav'd 
rough Chickweed, with a large Flower. In Bri»worth and Boughton 
Fields, particularly near the Highways. 
| ) A ſine 
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Altes denniſul ia, J. B. Fine-leav'd Chickweed. Near Finſbed and 
Daddingion by the Road Sides. 

Alſine Paluſtris folns tenuſſums , ſeu ſari ſraga Paluſtris al ine 
folia, Ger. Small Water Saxifrage. This Plant was unknown 
and undeſcribed , till Mr. Goodyer, a very Curious Botaniſt, , OY 
diſcover d it, as he tells us *, growing plentifully on the Boggy Emac. p.568. 
Ground below the Red-Well of Wellingborough in Northamptoaſhure, 
in 1626. Since that Time it has been frequently obſerv'd in Eugland. 

{ have found it in the Place above-mentioned, and in ſundry other 
the like Bogs in the Sandy Part of the Country, 

Alſine por un Paluſirts tricoecos, &c. Raij: Small Water-Purſlain, by 
ſome called Blinks. Upon Badby Downs. 

Gramen Parnaſſi Ger. Graſs of Parnaſſus. On the little Bogs in 
＋. horp and Rowel Lordſhips. „ 
Vida Martia Purpurea, Ger. Purple Sweet Violets. In one of 
the Glebe Cloſes at Maidwell: and at Stoke- Daile. 7 

Viola trachelis folio : Violet with Throat-wort Leaves: At the Bot- 
tom - an old Stone-pit nigh Walcot, Mr. Bletſoe: Alſo in Brampton 
Woo 8. OS | 

Reſeda vulgaris, C. B. Baſe Rocket. In a Ground nigh Finſbed. 

. Luteola, Ger. Wild Woad, or Dyers Weed. This Br its Uſeful- 
neſs in Dying, was formerly ſown upon moſt of the Stone-pit 
Grounds about Kettering by a Glover there; So that tis very com- 


mon all thereabouts. . 5 | 
Geranium lucidum, J. B. Shining Doves-Foot, Cranes- Bill. Upon 
the Stone -Walls at Barzeck, and at Stamford St. Martins. 
Limim Sylveſtre cæruleum perenne ereclius, &c. Raij: Wild Peren- 
nial Blue Flax, the Larger. On the Balks of Corn-Fields about 
Barnee and Witering Heaths : alſo in Warthorp Lane. 1 
Plantaginella Paluſtris, C. B. Baſtard Little Plantain. In Kelmarſb 
ane. G1 5 
Clematis Dapbnoides major, C. B. The greater Perewincle. At the 
North End of Sut horp, under a Stone-Wall, in great Plenty, and 
near no Garden. Mr. Netſa ea. . 
TCentatirium luteum per ſoliatum, C. B. Yellow Centory. In the bar- 
rener Paſtures at Thorp Malſor, with the common Centory, tho far 
Moe ren - 7 1 | „ 
Verbaſcum mgrum, Ger. Sage-leav'd and Black Mullen. In and 
nigh the Lane betwixt Woodcock-Hall and Loddington. ä 
Nummuluria minor flore pur puraſcente, Ger. Purple flower'd Mo- 
ney- wort. In the Bogs.on the Side of Halſton Heath. 
Ros ſolis folio rotundo, Ger. Roſa Solis, or Sun- Dew, with round 
Leaves. Upon ſome of the Bogs at Halſts. 
Millefolium aquaticum dictum Viola aquatica, J. B. Water Violet. 
Ia our Fen-Ditches, particularly thoſe at Sir Fobn Shaw's Decoy. 
42. Of the Herbs with a Bulbous Root in the-21ſt Claſs, ibid. Genus vices 
P. 224. Ve, theſe that follow are wirh us obſervable: at Bat, 


mum Roi, 


Allium b. 220. 
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Allium Sylveſtre, Park. Crow-Garlick. It grows upon the Fence- 
Walls at Collyweſton : and in the Meadow nigh Poddock's Spring be- 

twixt Thorp and Kettering. FS 
Allium Sylveſtre latifolium, C. B. Ramſons. In the Grove at 
Far ſely: In Whittlewood Foreſt: And in the Woods at the South Side 

of Cliff : and nigh Suly Lodge. 1 ent, 3). 1 Oe 
Culebicum commune, C. B. Meadow-Saffron. In the Meadow 

nigh King ſtbor p. I have found it alſo in Cranſly Wood. -. 

Genus vice. 43. Of the Herbs related to the Bulbous ones in the 22d Claſs, 
dum A, ibid. p. 233, He. theſe. eee 
b. %. Or cbis Pannonica Quarta Cluſii: Little Purple-flower'd Orchis. 
Upon the Stoney Ground by the Road betwixt Duddington and Stam- 
ford, in ſeveral Places: And on the Borders of the Neighbouring 
Heaths. | A DO TOE 
Orchis ſpiralis alba oda ata, J. B. Triple Ladies Traces. By the 

Way from Werckton to Weekly Windmill, upon a dry Sunny Balk. 
Orchir puſilla odorata, Park. 1354. The Yellow Sweet or Musk 
Orchi. In a Boggy Place I wo Miles from Stamford, in the Way to 

* Dr. Merret's Stilton. * „„ 3 5 e 
b. „ „  Orchis Myodes, &c. J. B. The common Hy-Orchis. In Ruſbton 
Wilderneſs, within the Thickets or Groves. 
Orelus mellitias, Ger. The Bee-Orchis. Upon a Buſhy Common, 
betwixt Blat herwicꝶ and Finſbed, in great Plenty. OE eee 


* 


The Orchis Arachnitis or Spider Orchis of Dr. Bowles in the Phy 
Brit. which he tells us there, p. 82. is a brave Plant, and flowers b 
times, and that it grows upon an old Stone- pit Ground, which is now 
Green, hard by Walcot, a Mile from Barneck, as fine a Place for Va- 
riety of rare Plants, as ever he beheld, is, I doubt not the Orchzs ſiue 
Ieſticulus Sphegodes hir ſuto flore, J. B. or Humble-Bee Satyrion, with 
Green Wings, which it's likely grows nigh Walcot, and J have ſeen 
it growing upon a Stoney Ground nigh King -Cliff. | 
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The Orbis palmata minor flore lute viridi, Rai], or the Frog-Or- 
chis, has been found in the Stone-pits by Fuſter g-Booth, upon the 
Highway-fide, by Mr. Ayleſworth of Wellesburn in Warwickſhire. 
'Tis frequent in the Buſhy Common South-weſt of Braybrook. 

8 44. Of the Graſs-leav'd Herbs with an imperfect or Stamineous 
wh, lower, and a Stalk or Blade like that of Corn, Vid. Claſſem ſeu Ge- 
Pit nus Viceſſimum Tertium, Raij, Ibid. p. 244, &c. the following are 
more obſervabke  —- | 
 Gramen Arundmaceum panicula ſpadicea, &c. C. B. Reed-Grafs or 

Buſh-Graſs, with a Pappoſe Panicle. By Wilmore Park- ſide, and in 
Gorſy Grounds nigh Radſton. 7 STO 
 Gramen murorum ſpica longiſſima, Ger. Capon's-Tail Graſs. Upon 
the Garden-walls of T horp- Mal ſor. 3 

Gramen Avenaceum Glabrum panicula purpurea Argentea, D. Doody: 
\  Oat-Graſs with purpliſh ſhining Panicles. At the bottom of Little 
 Oxendon Hedges, below the Old Mill-Hill in Oxendon Field. 


Gramen 
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EGramen nemoroſum birſutum latifolium maximum, Raij, The Great- 
eſt Broad-leav'd Hairy Wood Graſs. In ſome Old Stone-pits now 
o' re- grown with Wood, about a Mile Southwards of Cliff. 
45. Of the Graſs-leav'd Herbs with an Imperfect Flower, that Genuevicec. 
have not a Blade like that of Corn, compriz d in the 24th Claſs, um u, 
Vid. Raij Synop. Stir. Brit. p. 261, c. the following: p. 261. 
Gramen Cyperoides Polyſtachion majus ſpicis teretibus ereclis, Raij. 
Great Cyperus Graſs with round upright Stalks. In a Pool by the 
Way from Haſelbich to the Stone-pit Cloſe in the ſame Lordſhip. 
Gramen Cyperoides anguſtiſolium ſpicis parvis ſefſulibus in foliorum Alis, 
Rai; , Narrow-leav'd Cyperus Graſs, with ſhort ſeſſile Spikes. In 
a Ditch in the Vicarage Cloſe at Brigffock, very near Harper's 
Brook. 3 
Cyperus Gramineus, J. B. Millet Cyperus Graſs. In a ſmall Brook 
on the Right Hand of the Road from 7 horp- Malſor to Kettering. 
_ Funcus montanus paluſtri s, Raij, Moſs-Ruſh, or Gooſe-Corn. Upon 
the Links nigh Kettering. | 1 | 
Gramen junceum capſulis triangulis cauliculis tenuibus, folus ad nodos 
prelonges, Raij. Upon Badby Downs. 
Gramen junceum clavatum minimum, Oe. Raiz: Marſh Ruſh- 
Graſs with Fleawort Heads, In a ſmall Gutter in Mooriſh 
Ground on the North-fide of Badby. This Ruſh-Graſs is the ſame 
with Funcus Equiſeti minor & ftuitans, C. B. Raij Syn. 278. as tis 
agreed by all our Botaniſts at London. 3 
i 46. Of the Anomalous Herbs of the 25th Claſs, Ibid. 278, He. Genus ties 

heſe 0 | 8 1 
Nympbæa lutea minor flore fimbriato : The Leſſer Yellow Water Lil- F.“ 
ly with a fringed Flower. In the River a little above Peterborough 
plentifully. 3 1 
Mille folium aquaticum minus, Park. Small Water Millefoil. In the 
Nyne nigh Peterborough, together with the Millefolium aquaticum 
eguiſeti folium, &c. Raij, or Horned Water Millfoil. 
| Millefolmum paluſtre galericulatum, Ger. Hooded Water Millfoil. In 
the Ditches by the River-fide, betwixt Longthorp and Peterborough. 
Militaris Aizoides, Ger. Freſh-water Soldier, or Water Aloe. In 
the Fen-Ditches, together with the leaſt Water Lilly, or Frog-bit. 
Potamigitoni affinis Graminifolia aquatica, Raij: Water Graſs with 
ſmall crooked Pods. In St. Helen's Well at Oxendon. 
Myoſuros, J. B. or Mouſe-Tail. In the Gardens and Fields at 
borp- Mal ſor. | 2 
Cuſcuta, Ger. Dodder, or Hell-weed. Upon Beans and Nettles at 
Coſgrave : Upon Beans at Oxendon. 3 
47. Of the Trees and Shrubs in Mr. Ray's Synopſ. Stirp. theſe 
that follow, I ſuppoſe, are not unworthy Notice here. 
Fagus, or the Beech Tree. I have ſeen it in a ſmall Wood on the 
South fide of Marſton-Truſſel, about a Mile from the Town. 
Caſtanca, the Cheſnut Tree. It grows ſpontaneouſly in the Wood 
cll'd Stumps, nigh Fart hingſtone. 

D d dd d Alnus 
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Alnus Pulgaris, The common Alder Tree. At T hornhaw, 

Juniperus, The Juniper Tree. On the Heathy Ground nigh 
Brackly. 

Salle file Amyodalino corticem abjiciens, Raij : Almond leav'd Wil- 
low that caſts its 


Bark. Nigh Preſton, and at Sir ohn Shaw's De- 


coy below Peakurk, where, if I miſtake not, tis call'd the Kit- 


Willow. 7 
Sulix caprea acuto longoque folio , D. Sherard, In the ſame Place 
with the former. 3 1 
Salix folio longo ſublut eo vi minibus luteis, &c. Raij: The long- lea v d 
Yellowiſh Sallow. In a Willow Holt at T hurnby, and at Sir John 
Shaw's Decoy. "Tis calld the Stone Rod and Stone Ozier by the 
Basket-makers here. ee. 
Sorbus torminalis, Ger. The common wild Service-Tree. In the 
Woods near Oundle and Cliff. 
Roſa ſylveſtris odorata, Ger. The Sweet Briar or Eglantine. In the 
Grove at Great Oakly Hall. . 3 
Noſa canina . fructu rotundiore, D. Plot, Nat. Hiſt. Oxfordſb. 


Ca p. 6. 9. 41. The white flower d Dog-Roſe. Tis here almoſt as 


the Eaſt- ſide of the Grounds. 


common as the common wild Briar, in Little Oxendon Hedges on 
Roſa pimpinellæ folio, Ger. Burnet Roſe. At the Foot of Burrow: 

Hill by Daventry, on the South Side of the Hill : and on Buckby 

Heath in ſome tew Places. SL FEE 
Ribes fructu nigro, Ger, Black Currants. Nigh the Banks of Kngs- 


T borp River, not far from Northampton. 


Ceraſus ſylveſtris frudlu nigro, J. B. Black-Cherry Tree. In the ſmall 


Wood betwixt Sibertoft and Marſton. 


Ebulus, Dwart-Elder or Danewort. It grows in the Borders of 
the Fields and Highways; as in HardingFone, Boughton, and Whilton 


Lordſhips, 


* Vid; % 
Emac. p.483. 


Erica Brabantica, &c. J. B. Low Dutch Heath. Together with 
the Genisla Aſpalathoides, or Needle Furze, upon Hal&on Heath. 

Tilia ſæmina, Ger. The common Lime or Linden Tree. Mr. Ge- 
rard * ſays that it grows in Woods in Northamptonſhire; which indeed 
is true; but 'tis not frequent, unleſs in the Woods near T boruhaw. 

48. Miſſeltoe, tho common enough all over Rockingham Foreſt, is ſel- 


dom or never found in that of V hittleborough. Of all the various 


Kinds of Trees upon which it grows, tis found upon none more 
rarely than on the Dogs-Roſe ; Yet even of this there was not long 


fince an Inſtance in that call'd the Rail-Coppice at Kirby. And here 


permit me to enter the following Obſervation concerning that uncom- 


mon Kind of Plant. Sir 7 ho. Brown in his Cyrus's Garden, p. 172. 


8g. tells us, that he could never make Miſſeltoe grow where Nature 
had not planted it: And that he had in vain attempted it by Inocu- 
lation and Inſition upon its Native and Foreign Stock: and that the 
Seed will not ſucceed by Sation in any manner of Ground. But the 
Honourable Captain Charles Hatton has been more ſucceſsful in his 


Expe- 


FOO ee 
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Experiments upon this Plant. That Ingenious Gentleman havin 
caus d a ſlanting Inſition to be made in the Bark of a Young Black 


Poplar ſomewhere nigh Kirby), and a Miſſeltoe Seed with the Slime 
waſh'd off to be put into the Slit, in March: it chitted in Six 
Weeks Space, and ſhot out to half an Inch in Length in Eight or 


Ten Weeks more; but then wither'd away. He caus'd the like 


Tryals to be made on ſeveral other Trees, but none of them ſuc- 
ceeded ſo well as that on the Poplar. And that perhaps had ſucceed- 
ed better, had the Miſſeltoe Seed been inſerted with its Slime about 
it, Mr. Darby a Gardener at Hoxton nigh London has now growing 
in his Garden, as the Reverend Mr. Stoneſtreet informs me, a Miſſel- 
toe, from a Seed which he put between the Bark and Wood of an 
Apple-tree. 

49. To this Catalogue of the Plants of this County, I ſhall only 
beg Leave to ſubjoin the Two following Obſervations, before 1 pro- 
ceed to the unuſual Accidents attending them. OD 

The Firſt is, That every one of the Plants of the Engliſþ Natu- 
ral Growth ſet down in the Diſpenſatory, that is, thoſe of the moſt 
frequent Uſe in Phyſick, may be found growing wild in one or other 
Part of Northamptonſhire. 1 
Ihe Second is, That our Sandy Soils, ſuch as that at T horp- Mal- 


ſor and Spratton, excel the Clayland as to Variety of Plants; but is 


almoſt as far excelld in that reſpect by the Stoney Soils, or the Soil 


lying pretty near to Stone, and having a copious Admixture of Keal or 


| Creach; the Reaſon of which has been hinted already inCh. 1. Part 1. 
| and that above all the reſt, thoſe Places in the Stoney Soil that have 
heretofore been digged up for Quarries, do indeed afford a Noble 
Variety of Rare Plants, and will give the beft Entertainment to a 


Botaniſt. Of this the old Delfes at Barneck and nigh Walcot are 
good Inſtances. 25 


50. In noting the obſervable Accidents of the Plants of our Fields 


and Gardens, for under this Head we may take in both, I ſhall be- 
gin with thoſe attending the Herbs and Shrubs. Theſe, ſo far as! 
have obſerved, are more liable to accidental Changes and Irregula- 
rities in their Flowers, than in any one Part of them beſide; which 
appears to be owing to this, That the Particles which conſtitute the 

Flower, are generally more ſmall, ſubtle, and tender, than thoſe that 
the Roots, Stalks, Leaves and Seeds are made of, and are conſequent- 
ly more ſubje& to Accidental Variations. The Accidents I am about 
to treat of, relating to their Flowers, are of ſeveral Kinds. 

(J.) With regard to the Colour of them. 

(2.) The Number of their Leaves : and 

(Z.) The Poſition of them. 


51. As to Changes in the Colour of a Flower, from a ſtronger to 
a fainter Dye ; for Inſtance, from a Blue or Purple, their Natural 
Colour, to a Fleſh-colour or White, which are commonly, and not 
1mprobably ſuppoſed to proceed from a Defect of Nouriſhment : I 


chang'd 


have ſeen the Flowers of ſo many quite different Kinds of them thus 
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chang d, as tempts me to think that there is no Species whatever 
of Herbs but may happen into ſuch Circumſtances as will induce that 
Alteration in the Colour of their Flowers. I ſay, happen into ſuch 
Circumſtances ; For tho the like Changes may be produc'd in ſome 
Plants by Art, I cannot find that they may in all: and we often ſee 
that a great deal more in this Affair is owing to an unaccountable 
lucky Accident, than to the moſt skilful Managery. With relation 
to Tulips, the Ingenious Mr. Manſel of Coſgrave, a skilful and expe- 
rienc'd Tulipiſt, has obſerv'd, that the Roots raiſed from Seeds in 
the Netherlands, which are called Breeders, do by various Cultures 
produce Variety of variegated Flowers of very Noble Kinds, Con- 
ſtant and laſting ; according to Dr. Liſter's Obſervation in his Jour- 
ne) to Paris. In this manner Mr. Manſell has changed very 
near 200 Sorts, ſome of them admirable and valuable : But as to 
the Old Engliſh Stock of Self-colour'd T ulips, he obſerves they are 
never to be chang'd by Art or Age. 


52. Beſides the Flowers which are more frequently obſerv'd to 


loſe the Richer Colour which 1s natural to their Kind, and degene- 
rate into a Preternatural Whneneſs, for Inſtance, thoſe of Blue-bot- 


tle, Meadow-Pink, the Leſſer Scabious, the greater Canterbury-Bells, 


the round-leav'd Bell-flower, and Engliſb Hyacinth, which are natu- 
rally Blue: thoſe of the Greater Knap-Weed, Fox-glove, Nettle- 
Hemp, Prickly Reſtharrow, and ſweet-ſcented Violet, which are 


uſually Purple: and that of Eye-bright Cow-wheat, whoſe genuine 
Colour is Red or Reddiſh , I have met with here ſome more uncom- 


mon Accidents of the ſame Kind. Theſe are, 


The Musk-T hifile, with a Flower as White as Snow, inſtead of 


its ordinary Purpliſh Flower, Juft within the Bounds of More bey 
Wood upon the Benefield Side, in the Road to Sathwick, in great 
"FRAY. „ mT 


Wild Marjram with a White Flower: at Fiſhed, in Company of 
others with the Natural Purple ones. 
Vipers Bugloſs and Wild Succory, which have naturally Blue or 


Purple, with Milk-white Flowers: near Rowell. 


- |} 
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To theſe the Ingenious Mr. Manſell of Coſgrave adds, The Purple 
Centory, as we commonly call it : as alſo Self-heal ; both which he 


aſſures me he has found with White Flowers, ſomewhere nigh Coſ- 


53. The Plant entitled, Armoraria froe Lychnis plumaria flore albi- 


do elegante, Wild Williams with an elegant Whitiſh Flower, obſerv'd 


by a Ditch in the Long Lane betwixt Daventry and Dow-Bridge in 
Northamptonſhire, by Mr. Stonehouſe*, does not at all differ, I am ſa- 
tisfied, from the common Meadow-Pink, unleſs in the Colour of its 
Flower; and therefore not taking it for a diftin& Species, I place it 
not amongſt the Peculiar Plants of the County, but here, amongſt 


thoſe which have accidentally White Flowers. I the rather do this, 


becauſe that Gentleman, I obſerve, has put in ſeveral Accidental Va- 
rieties, ſuch as are inconteſtably fo, for diftin& Species, into the 
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1 heſe in the forecited Inſtances are entire and total Changes of 
the Colour of the Flower. We alſo meet with wild indigenous 
Herbs, whoſe Flowers are diſcolour'd in part only, with white. Of 
this I found a remarkable Example in the curious Garden of the 
above-mention'd Ingenious Gentleman at Coſgrave. There was 
brought to him out of the neighbouring Field, a Geranium Batrachoi- 
des or Crow-foot Cranes-Bill elegantly variegated, its bluiſh purple 
Flower with white, whoſe Seeds being ſown in his Garden, con- 
tinued to produce the fame Variety from Year to Year. And ſo 
amongſt'the common or bluiſh colour'd Digitalis, a white colour'd 
one being accidentally (tho not unfrequently) found, its Seed conti- 
es its own Colour without any Change; as has been proved by 
above thirty Years Experience in Mr. Manſel's Garden at. Coſgrave. , p. FE 
So that theſe are Exceptions to the general Rule in Dr. Plot*, & T hat Nat Hitt. of 
ehe Seeds of a Plant with a diſcolour'd Flower bring forth only ſuch 42 
« whoſe Flowers are of the ordinary Colour. But in caſe ſuch Seeds 
are ſown in very good Earth, then indeed the degenerate Flowers 
for the moſt part recover. F 
5g. No doubt this Variation in the Colour of the Flowers above- 
mentioned is chiefly owing to ſome Defed in their Nouriſhment. 
Which defect proceeds ſometimes from the Barrenneſs of the Soil. 
The Musk Thiſtle, Vipers Bugloſs, and ſome others of them, hap- 
pen'd to have white Flowers; they growing in more than ordinary 
fteril Ground: The ſimple Carnations and Tulips of deeper Colours 
by being removd into a leaner andy Earth, become variegated with 
white, or with ſome other of the lighter Colours. And ſometimes 
that Deie& proceeds from the want of a due Supply of Water or 
Heat, or both. For if the Ground be rich and hearty enough, yet 
if there be not a due Quantity of Water, and Heat, to convey a ſuf- 
ficient Stock of proper vegetative Matter into the Veſſels of the Plant, 
'tis plainly all one as if it ſtood in the barreneſt Earth. This laſt 1 
take to be the Cauſe of the preternatural white Colour in ſome of 
our common Garden Flowers (for even thoſe of the Gardens are not 
wholly free from this Accident.) Theſe tho' they have plenty of 
good Mould about them , will notwithſtanding ſometimes. change 
white, either through the Drineſs of the Seaſon, or elſe the Coldneſs 
of it. Thoſe in particular that come of Seeds that are ſown over-late 
in the Year, if they happen to flower the fame Year whilſt the Sun's 
Power 1s ſmall, are ſubje& to this Change. So likewiſe for thoſe 
produced by Herbs that were tranſplanted over-late in the Year. 1 
had an Inſtance of it not long ſince in a Digitalis ferruginea, Dusky Fox 
Glove, in my Garden at Oxendon; which having by that means been 
nindred of flowering at its uſual time in July, brought forth in the 
middle of November, a whitiſh Flower, inſtead of its ordinary Ruſ- 
ſet one. Not but that over much Heat may ſometimes occaſion that 
Defect in the Colour of Flowers, as well as a too ſmall Degree of it. 
This it may do by bearing up the Matter that ſhould conſtitute a per- 
tect Flower with ſo ſwift a Motion, that it does not ſettle in the 
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Flower-Veſſels, but paſſes off at the Extremity of them. There 
may be ſtill another Cauſe of the Imperfection in the Colour of a 
Flou er, that is, ſome accidental' Obſtruction in thoſe Veſſels that 
convey the Matter of the Leaves, which may ariſe from ſundry Ca- 
fualiries : and where aPlant wants nothing that ſhould make it thrive 
as effectually as the reſt of its Kind, yet produces a Flower that's 
impetfect, we may fitly pitch upon this as the Occafion of it. 

5 5. As feveral ſorts of Flowers are obſervd to change white 
through ſonie defect in their Noufiſhment : So there are others that 
obtain a deeper Colour than is natural to their Kind, perhaps by 
means of an abundant and extraordinary Supply of vegetable Mat- 
ter. But the Inſtances of this ſort ate comparatively very few, and 
thoſe only or chiefly of Flowers thWare cultivated in Gardens. The 
Learned Dr. Wremore of Northampton aſfures me, that he had once 
in his Garden at Graſton- Under ui a I yfemachia virginiana, Virgini- 

an Willow Herb, vulgarly Tree-Primroſe, whoſe Flowers are natu- 
rally yellow, with a cutious Scarlet one, wherein it was fingular in- 
deed ; for in the ſame Garden were many Virginian Willow-Herbs, 
none of Which had Scarlet Flowers, excepting this. But of this, 
tis to be obſerv'd, that it grew by a Wall-fide, juſt underneath ſome 
Pigeon-Holes ; in a Spot of Ground made warm , and exuberantly 
fertile, with the Pigeons Dung; whereunto the Doctor, not without 
our. eaſon, attributes this Rich and Beautiful Colour of his Lyft- | 
5b. - Moſt of the Double Flowers of our Gardens, and particu- 
larly thoſe of the White and Red-flower'd Lychniſes , which are in 
no Regard different from the common Single ones, that are found in 
our Fields and Woods, I am of Opinion, came originally from the 
Seeds of Single Lychniſes, whether growing wild or in Gardens, 
whoſe Flowers happen'd to have more Leaves than ordinary, thro' 
tome extraordinary Fertility or Richneſs in that particular Spot of 
Ground that produc'd them. 1 have obſerved of ſome that were once 
Double, particularly of Double Columbines, that having been ſown, 
either of. themlelves, or by the Hands of Men, Year after Year, in 
a barrener Earth, they do again become Single: And of the Tulips 
with the Supernumerary Leaves in the Flower, (which are not un- 
frequently produced of ſome of theſe called Breeding Tulips ) that 
by great Care and skilful Managery, they have grown very beautiful 
| Double Flowers in Two or Thtee Years © | . 1,4 
The moſt uncommon Inftance I have met with of Double Flowers 
ſrom Hetbs having ordinarily and naturally Single ones, is that of 2 
Doubke-flowet'd Red Pimpernel, Anagallis fort pheniceo,, which 1 
fond in Mr. Aſbhys, à Curious A bee. Garden, at Kettering. 
Whether the Seeds fucceeding this Double Flower afterwards produ- 
eed the Hke, was nhotobferved. Oo 
57. But ef all the Accidents attending the Flowers of Vegetables, 
F'know of none fo remarkable as that of the Preternatural Potion 
of their Leaves in the following Inſtancgce. 


That 


of Y 
* r 
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That is, Of a Roſe, if I may call it ſo, which I found upon a 


Damask Roſe-tree in Mr. Bacon's Garden at Burton Latimer; whoſe 
Leaves did not come all together in a Cluſter or Head, upon a Foot- 
ſtalk in the uſual way, but diſperſedly upon a Branch of the Roſe- 
tree, which with this Attire of Flowers upon it reſembled, at a tran- 
ſient View, the Spike of ſome Verticillated Plants. There was 
no Appearance of any Husk or Calix. The Middle Part of ſome of 
the Flowers was in Subſtance the ſame with the Leaves of the 
Branches, and others of them were prettily ſtrip'd with the ſame Sort 
of Foliaceous Subſtance, and feem'd to be compos'd, about one Half 


of them, of the ſame Matter that the Leaves of the Tree conſiſt of. 


At the Bottom of the Spike, I it may be fo called, was one fingle 


Leaf of the Flower, ſuch as it᷑ Was: and oppoſite to it, a Branch of 


the Roſe-tree. 11 fi 

58. In. 50. ſupr. I intimated, that of all the Parts of a Plant, 
the Flowers were moſt ſubject to Contingencies in their Growth. 
But indeed, as to one of the Particulars treated of above, that is 
Defe& in Colour: this perhaps is as often obſerved in the Leaves, as 
in the Flowers, of Plants. Nay, the very Stalks of Plants are ſome- 
times ſtrip'd in like manner as the Leaves. But of this J never ſaw 
more than one Inſtance, which was of an Auricula Stalk in a Garden 
at Thorp-malſor in this County. Strips of White in the Leaves of 
Plants are ſo common, that for Inſtances of this, I need only name 
the Ground-Toy, Meadow-Sweet, Scueet-Violet, Stver-Weed, White- 
Archangel, Penny-Royal, Mugwort , Spatling- Poppy, common *Way- 
Thiſtle, and the great Reed-Graſs with Chaffy Heads. Not to men- 


tion any thing here of the Exotick Herbs we have growing in our 


Gardens. 


59. Two of theſe Kinds of firip'd Herbs above recited, I took a 


particular Notice ol, 125 

(1.) The common Way - Thiſtle with Leaves vary d with White, a 
great Number of which I found growing in the Summer, 1702. by 
a Road-fide near Deanthorp, upon a Piece of Ground that was crack'd 
all over with the Summer's Heat, which ſhew'd the White Colour 
in their Leaves was owing to a Defe& in their Nouriſhment ; the 
Thiſtles that grew in the moiſter and richer Ground hard by, being 
none of them thus variegated : they having a more copious Supply of 
thoſe Vegetable Particles that are proper for the Formation and In- 
crement of the Leaves of Plants : and which, when aflembled and 
collected into thicker Mafles, exhibit a Green Colour, when only 
4 : thinner and more diſperſed Collection, as in theſe Stripes, appear 

White. | JEL 

(=.) The Great Reed-Graſs with Chaffy Heads, which I found 
with an Elegantly Variegated Leaf growing with others of the ſame 
Species, only not ſtriped, under Long-thorp Field, upon the Banks of 
the River Myne, below Battle-Bridge Stairs. It appear d to me to be 
the very ſame Sort of Graſs, in all Regards, which the Gramen pani- 
culatum fol io variegato, C. B. that pretty Strip'd Graſs, which is 


common 
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common in our Gardens, and here vulgarly called Silver-Graſs. 
Tis likewiſe, I ſuppoſe, from ſome Defe& of Nouriſhment, that 
the gilded wild Marjoram, found in the Woods nigh Sule), has its 
Yellow Stripes and Patches. But I' cannot ſo readily account for the 
Black Specks and Streaks, which I have frequently obſerv'd in the 
Leaves of Arum, or Wake-Robin. War 
0. Not only the Leaves of Herbs, but thoſe of Indigenous Shrubs 
and Trees of livers Kinds, are ſometimes variegated with White. 
To inſtance only in I wo or Three, that are particularly obſervable. 
Mr. Manſel obſerved a Haw-thorn thus ſtriped in Whitle-Wood. 
The very Worthy J Bridges, Eſq; in a Hedge of plain Hollies of 
his own raiſing at Barton, found one of them edg'd, as I remember, 
with White; which is the only Curioſity of the Kind, I have ever 
ſeen or heard of in this County. Sometimes the Diſcoloration goes 
{o far, that the Leaves are almoſt all over White. Such were thoſe 
of an Elder-Tree, which J taw in the Garden of the Ingenious 
F. Mood ball. Eſq; at Tt 

61. Tis not more unuſual to meet with Shrubs and Trees, whoſe 
Leaves are variegated with Tellow , (1 do not now ſpeak of them, 
that having been accidentally ftriped, are increas d and propagated 
by Art) as alſo with others, whoſe Leaves are well nigh quite turn'd. 
Near the uppermoſt Pond at Lampor t, there grows an Aſh, which almoſt 
every Year about the Middle of Summer, has a Part of its Leaves 
of a diſcolour d Yellow Hue : And yet no ſuch thing appears in any 
one of the Aſhes thereabouts beſides; tho' in all other Reſpects they 
ſeem to be like this. But the moſt Curious Variegation in the Leaves 
of Plants, is, certainly, when the Veins, as we commonly call them, 
of the Leaf are of a quite different Colour from the other Part of it. 
This very Thing 1 obſerved in the Leaves of an Elder-tree, in a 
Hedge at Helmdon: as alſo in thoſe of a Black-berry Buſh, on the 
Weſt Side of Kettering, nigh the Brook. The Veins in both were 
Yellow, the other Part of the Leaves of the natural Green Colour. 
The Veins in the Leaves of theſe Two Plants, as in others, are moſt 
orderly. and neatly branched and ſpread ; the Collateral Veſſels, 
which proceed from the main or middle Vein, being parted into ſmal- 
ler ones, and thoſe into innumerable little Veſſels inoiculating one ano- 
ther; ſo that diſtingwiſh'd with a Yellow Colour, as they are in the 
Two above-mention'd Inſtances, they appear like a Kind of Curious 
'Embroidery upon the Leaves. Whether, if the Plants they grow 
upon were removed into Gardens, they would continue to produce 

the like, is a Queſtion | cannot determine. Od, 
62. For the Seeds of theſe Variegated Plants of whatſoever Kind: 
It has been in van expected, that they ſhould produce new Plants 
variegated alſo. But here the Aid is to be excepted ; for from 
the Seed of one Variegated, ſeveral-others have been raiſed with the 
lame Variegation, in Mr. Mayſel's Garden, at Coſgrave, My Opinion, 
as to the, Firſt Original of all ftrip'd Plants, in ſhort, is this, that 
(tis. generally accidental. I know: ſome Gardeners prepare Mok 
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with Lime, Brick-duſt, and other Things of the like Nature, and 
thence have produced ſome Variegated Plants, tho by far a ſmaller 
Number than thoſe upon whom the Compoſition wou d not operate. 
Of Hollies there is a Twofold more conſiderable Variegation with 
reſpect to the Parts of the Leaves, that is, ſome are ſtriped thro' 
the Leaf, or, as the Gardeners call it, bloached , others only edged; 
af which it is obſervable, that the Bloached are apt by long ſtand- 
ing to run back into their Primitive Green: but the Edged are fix'd 
and conftant. And this is true not only in Hollies, but Box, Vc. 
In the leſſer ſtiip'd Plants, frequent removing, I have obſerv'd, pre- 
ſerves the Stripe, and prevents their running back; otherwiſe they 
will all return. — 45 | 
63. Here in this Place we may fitly conſider the Caſe of Barley 
and Wheat turning Pale and Yellow in our Fields, thoſe eſpecially of 
a Clayey Soil, in a warm Seaſon ſucceeding a great deal of Rain. 
This Accident uſually befalls them in April or May, only whilſt they 
are young and tender: never after May is paſsd, when they are fo 
far advanced in their Growth. The Barley, a Grain which is natu- 
rally more impatient of Wet, is always more ſubject to it than the 
Wheat; and particularly that which grows in the moiſter Parts of 
the Lands. One very hot Day coming ſoon after much Rain, occa- 
fons a ſudden Alteration in the Colour of it : And the Corn that's 
thus diſcolour'd, is uſually ſtock'd, as the Husbandmen call it, that 
is, does not come up to the Strength and Perfection of the reft that 
. v. nd al as ol 5 
64. The Circumſtances of the Accident duly confider'd, the Cauſe 
of it will appear to be not ſo much from the chilling and ſtarving of 
the Grain by Wer, (as the Countrymen think ) as from its being 
weaken'd, by means of the Heat immediately ſucceeding that 
Wet. Tis certain, 1. That much Water paſſing the Veſſels of a Blant, 
(as in this Inſtance ) is apt to hurry up ſome of the looſer and more 
moveable Vegetable Parts with it. 2. Any Heat, and particularly 
that of the Sun, will promote the Motion of the Water : and the 
more paſſes, and with the greater Rapidity, the more Vegetable 
Matter will be detached. 3. The younger the Plant is, the more 
lax the Veſſels, and the more ud 6s and eafily diſhpable are the 
Parts of it. 4. A Plant thus injur'd, when young, will hardly ever 
come up to the Strength and Perfection of one, that was not ſo check d. 
Tis certain too, that the like Effect, tho' not in like manner, is 
ſometimes produced by Cold, eſpecially upon the Heels of much 
Wet. The Cald is apt to check the Aſcent of freſh Mi avi Mat- 
ter from the Earth : And that which is already mounted up 1nto the 
Veſſels of the Plant, but not incorporated and ſettled there, muſt 
needs lower and flag, if it has not Heat ſufficient to ſupport and buoy 
it up. As the Vegetable Matter combines and thickens in the Leaves, 
and other Parts of the Vegetable, the deeper and more ſaturate 
Green it ſhews. Its Paleneſs therefore proceeds from the Thinneſs 
of that Matter. The Fluid that is to adminiſter it, is either too 
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flow and languid in its Motion, ſo does not carry up ſo much of it, 
or with ſuch Strength, as is requifite: or elſe it is over- rapid, fo 


bears it quite thro the Veſſels. This laſt I take to be the principal 


Cauſe of the Paleneſs and Faintneſs of our Corn, in the above-reci- 
ted Inſtance. 


65. And fo much for the Accidents relating to Flowers and Leaves, 


unleſs it be worth while to note under the latter Head, that amongſt 


the Plants, whoſe Leaves ordinarily grow by Pairs one over- againſt 
another, IJ have found one or two of the ſame Species, with man 
Leaves at each Joint; the Supernumerary Leaf as perfect as the 
other. Of this | have.met with Inſtances in Three Sorts of Herbs, 
in the Lyſimachia lutea, upon the Banks of the Nyne: In the Ar- 
merius pratenſis, by a little Brook betwixt Pychely and Broughton : 
and in the Lyſimachia ſiliquoſa Glabra media, under Little Oxendon 
po | 

- 66 Other Accidents there are, no leſs worthy of Notice than the 
former, that ſometimes befall the Stems and Branches of Plants, both 
of the Herbaceous and Arboreous Kinds, as well the Indigenous 
ones, that grow wild, as the Foreigners, that grow only in our Gar- 


dens. As Firſt, They are, not unfrequently found extended into 


big and monſtrous Shapes : not round, as in a natural Growth, but 
broad and flat, as if ſeveral Stalks or Branches were faſciated toge- 
ther; ſo Dr. Plot not unfitly expreſſes it, in his Natural Hiſtory of 


* 


Oxſordſbire, Ch. 6. 9. 15. Eb 


A particular Deſcription of the more remarkable Stalks and Bran- 
ches thus faſciated or wing d, for fo ſome other Writers have thought 


fit to name them, I -pretume will not be unacceptable, the rather, 
becauſe it will give us Light into the Cauſe of this Accident, which 


has not yet been fully explain'd. 


Of the Garden- Herbs, whether Foreigners or Natives of our Soil, 
Lhave, with relation to this Accident, this to obſerve in general: 


That they are more frequently found with Faſciated Stalks, than the 


Wild ones are; and above all the reſt, Aſparagus, a Plant of the 
Kitchen Garden, that's always raiſed in Beds enrich'd and warmd 
with Manure ; from whence, no doubt, it becomes ſo much diſpoſed 

to this I,uxuriancy of Shape. And I have one Inſtance, which is parti- 
cularly obſervable :. Tis of a Wall-flower growing in my Garden at 
Oxendon, which from a winged Stalk with TWO Wreaths in the upper 
Part of it, ſent forth ſeveral Branches of the ordinary Size with ſe- 
veral Pods upon them : as alſo other Pods, which grew upon ſmall 
Foot-ftalks immediately out of the Faſciated Stem. And in all the 


Pods, I found as good Seed as the moſt perfect Plants of the Kind 


produce. I have preſerved ſome of the Seeds, and intend to try if 


they will bring forth the like irregular Stalks again another Year, 


but believe they will not; having formerly made a Trial of much 
the ſame Thing, with the Root of a Crown Imperial, that had a 
Faſciated Stalk, which being tranſplanted, produced next Summer 
only ſingle Stalks of the natural Figure and Magnitude. 2 | 

| jave 
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have known the ſame Plant, in the very ſame Place, have one Year 
one of theſe flat broad Stalks, another Year ordinary round ones. 
67. Amongſt the Trees, thoſe of Aſb and Willow are particular- 
ly ſubject to this Accident; never, that I could find, in their Stems 
and Trunks, but in their Branches often. The Faſciated Willow- 
Branches, which of the Two are more frequent, are of different 
Breadths. I have obſervd of them from Three Quarters of an 
Inch, to near an Inch and Three Quarters broad, in the broadeſt 
Part, which is uſually at or near the Tops of them. They are ge- 
nerally more or leſs crooked : Some are like a Sickle, others like a 
Sithe, in the Manner of their Flexure. Some are ſtrait for a great 
Part of their Length, and at Top are turn'd like the Head of a 
Crofier : others in the upper Part of them have Two or Three 
Wreaths or Convolutions. Again, ſome of them near the Top di- 
vide into Two ſmaller flatted Branches, bending Two contrary 
ways: Others into Two Branches, of which only one is flat and 
crooked, the other ſtrait and round, and of the uſual Size. Bk 
68. Much the ſame Variety there is in the Faſciation of Aſh 
Branches. I have met with one indeed upon this Sort of Tree, that 
was fingular in its Shape. At the Top of a flat and very broad 
Branch, there were leveral ſhort Sprouts ſomewhat like the Spelters 
of a Buck's Head, only flat and a little crooked. They took their 
Riſe from a Kind of Joint ſet about with Buds. All the Faſciated 
or Wing'd Arboreous Branches are fingle, or have no Collateral 
Shoots, but upon all of them there are Buds. All thoſe that I call 
Buds upon the Willow-Branches, are really little Juli, or Cat-kins, 
not diſcloſed, or but juſt peeping forth of a ſmall Foliaceous Caſe : 
Thoſe upon the Aſhen Branches ſeem to be Leaf-Buds. In both 
they generally, if not always, come forth of the Ridges of the 
Branches: For theſe Branches are conſpicuouſly ridg'd and furrow'd 
thro by the Length, as are alſo ſeveral of the Faſciated Stalks of Herbs; 
therein appearing, as if they were compoſed of divers ſmall Parallel 
Twigs or Stalks, in a fingle Layer, conjoined and encloſed in one 
common Skin. Moſt of the fame irregular Branches are round near 
the Bottom, but even there uſually bigger than ordinary, and thence 
are gradually flatted and dilated upwards to the Top. Only the 
Lopt or Headed Willows and Aſhes, ſo far as | have obſerv'd, pro- 
duce them; and that only or chiefly the next Year after the Lop- 
ping. Not one of the ſeveral Faſciated Branches now by me, exhi- 
bits any more than a ſingle Ring of Wood; which ſhews they are 
only the Firſt Year's Shoots. They grow forth of the Bowl of the 
Headed Trunk. 

69. This Accident very rarely befals the Branches of other Trees; 
yet J have a Faſciated Branch from a Sycamore-tree growing at Cul- 
worth: And the like of a Black-thorn or Sloe-tree near J Heng ford. 
This laſt is the more extraordinary, conſidering the Hardneſs and 
Solidity of that Sort of Wood. To the above-mention'd, I may add, 
as another Rarity of this Kind, a Faſciated Stalk of an Ever-green 


Shrub, 
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Shrub, namely, Spurge-Lawrel, which was found by the Curious 
Mr. Bland. in Dingly Lordſhip, and is now in my Collection of theſe 
Things: as alſo the Faſciated Branch of a ſtrip'd or painted Holly, 
which I obſerv'd in 1702, in the Right Honourable the Earl of 
Nborthampton's Garden at Caſtle-Aſbby. This ſeems to have ſome- 
thing more extraordinary in it, than any of the reſt, in that it is the 
Branch of a ſtrip'd Plant; theſe Faſciations being uſually look d up- 
on as Accidents of Exceſs, and the Stripes as Accidents of Defect. 
However that is, to find them both upon the very ſame Tree, is cer- 
tainly uncommon, and worthy of Obſervation. _ ISHS 2 
70. | ſhall now enquire into the Caule of this Accident. 

The Faſciated Stalks and Branches above-deſcribed, with reſpe& 
to their Internal Structure, conſiſt of the ſame Number of general 
Parts, as do thoſe of a regular Growth. The irregular Branches are 
compos'd, as the others are, of Bark, Wood, and Pith : The irre- 
gular Stalks in like manner, as are the regular ones, having Three 
Parts analogous to the Bark, Wood, and Pith of Trees. Nor can I by 
bare Inſpection , diſcover any confiderable Differences betwixt the 
Veſſels of the Natural Stalks and Branches, and of theſe Preterna- 
tural ones. The Cortical, Lignous, and Pithy Parts of both appear 
to have much the ſame Texture, and are diſpos' d alike in both; on- 
ly in the latter they are flat and comprels'd , whereas in the former 
they are round: And in thele Preternatural Stalks and Branches they 
are uſually all much larger in Circumference, than they are in the 
Natural ones of the ſame Species of Plants, and of the ſame Age, 


and Place. Ts eo 
71. From the whole, tis plain, that the Preternatural Diſtenſion 
of thoſe Stalks and Branches, is owing chiefly to too great a Quan- 
tity of Sap. By Sap, I here mean the Water with its Charge of 
Vegetative Matter, of whatſoever Kind it is, that is received into 
the Bodies of Plants, whether Herbs, Shrubs, or Trees. By what 
Means they come to be thus overcharged with Sap, 1s alſo manifeſt 
enough. The Obſervations ſhew, that the Herbs which have theſe 
irregular Stalks, are only and principally ſuch as grow upon the 
richeſt Soils, or 1n Earth that has been enrich'd and invigorated with 
Manure : That this Accident very rarely, if ever, befals the Bran- 
ches of any other than Headed Trees, and then only or chiefly the 
very next 8 after a Lopping. Now the Shrubs or Trees, whoſe 
Branches are affected with this Accident, are of ſeveral Years 
Growth, and draw up Sap enough for the due Nouriſhment, and 
Augmentation of many large Branches. When theſe are cut off, or 
the Tree is lopt, as we uſually expreſs it, its Trunk ſtill continues 
to take up as large a Share of Sap, as before: and having only a 
lefler Number of ſmaller Branches to receive it, tis no Wonder if 
ſome of them are throng'd and ſwell'd with too great a Quantity 
thereof. A da Ca aa etna 
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72. This Accident generally befalls the tenderer Sorts of Plants, the 
Stalks of Herbs, and young Branches of Trees, thoſe eſpecially of a 
ſofter and laxer Wood; theſe having wider Pores, or however, ſuch 

as are more capable of Diſtenſion, and couſequently of admitting a 
more copious Stream of Sap; whereas the — 2 of faſter and 
harder Wood, ſuch as thoſe of Oak and Elm, are ſeldom or never 
annoy' with this Accident, by Reaſon of the Streightneſs of their 
Pores. The Cauſe why theſe irregular Branches have not other 
ſmall ones iſſuing forth of the Sides of. them, as all the regular 
Branches have, appears to be this: Together with the Vegetable 
Corpuſcles that are proper for the Formation and Nouriſhment of 
the Branch, there intrude into the young Branch, the Tree having 

been newly lopt, a great many others that are more craſs and hea- 


vy, and not fo proper and agreeable, which are depoſited in the 


Pores and Veſiculas upon the Sides of the common Sap-Veſſels, that 
go the Length of the Branches, being too groſs and ponderous to 
paſs off at the Extremities of the Veffels, as do all the lighter Par- 
ticles, that are unht or ſuperfluous to the Nutriment of that part of 


the Plant. In thoſe Veſicula's they are lodg'd and impacted: and 
tho' the freſh Vegetative Matter, that aſcends the Sap-Veſſels, is 


continually making Efforts to produce Side-Branches, theſe Efforts 
are render d ineffectual by the Iuterpoſition of the ſluggiſh, and un- 
manageable Matter above-mention'd. Indeed the natural Tendency 


of theſe, 'as- well as of all other Branches, to ſend forth Collateral 


Ramuſcles, invites and directs a part of the Sap to ſpread it ſelf to- 


wards TwWẽ oppoſite Points; But yet the Sap thus directed in the 


Inſtances; before us, only dilates the tender Heſiculd's of theſe young 
Branches, and extends them fide-ways. Being ſo much impeded and 
clog'd by that eraſſier Matter, it cannot make ſo great a Force upon 
the Skin as to produce a Side Branch. 1 


73. I ſhall now proceed to another Set of Accidents attending the | 


Branches of Plants. To this ſecond Set or Head 1 allot the Weus or 


Knots that are found upon the Branches of ſeveral Sorts of Trees. 


| ſhall only take notice of ſuch of them as are remarkable for their 
| Shape, or in ſome other Reſpect. In a ſmall Wood betwixt T horp- 
Underwood: and Ro wel , I was ſhewn a Crab-Tree whoſe Branches 

| were ſo full of theſe Excreſcencies that one would imagine they were 
the only Products of the Tree: And yet in the Seaſon tis as full of 
Fruit as any other of the Kind. Moſt of them are odly divaricated, 
and have other ſmaller Wens ot Eminencies iſſuing forth of the larger 
ones; much ſuch Wens as theſe I obſerved upon the Branches of a 
Crab-Iree at Coſgrave. One of them that almoſt ſurrounds the 
Branch it grows upon, is of ſuch unuſual Shape, that I have given 


a Draught of it in Tab. 12. Fig. 3. The Grain of it, as indeed . 12. 
all other lignous Wens, is winding and curd. he. 2d 


74. But the moſt obſervable thing of this Kind I ever found, was 


upon the Branches of the Black-T horn or Sloe-T ree, in a Hedge on 
the fight Hand of the way from Clapton to Owndle, very near Clapton, 


68888 in 
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in Auguſt, 1705. At or near the top of ſeveral of its Branches were 


Knots or Wens beſet all over very copiouſly, with a Multitude of 
Buds and Thorns. Alfo thick and ſhort Branches as thick at the 
bottoms of them eſpecially, as the main or upright Branch it ſelf 
grew out of the Wens. But that part of the main Branch which 
grew up higher than the Wen, was very ſmall and thin in compari- 
{on of the lower Part, and appear'd plainly to be almoſt ſtarv'd for 


want of Nouriſhment, yet had ſeveral green Leaves upon it, and 


thoſe as freſh and lively as any upon the ſoundeſt Part of the Branches, 
though narrower and ſharper than the ſmalleſt of thoſe. From the 


Mens alſo there had grown a great Company of Leaves, but theſe 


were all black and dead. I found a conſiderable Quantity of a tran- 


ſparent yellowiſh Gum, that iſſued from the Buds that grew out of 


theſe Excreſcencies ; which is a plain Intiqation , that they ow'd 
their Riſe to a too thick and tenacious Sap, and points forth the 
Cauſe of the like Excreſcencies on the Branches of other Trees. 

75. The Bunches and Knots that are ſo frequently found upon 
the Trunks of Tree, have doubleſs much the tame Origin as the 
former. Their being produc'd, eſpecially by the older Trees, which, 


if Oaks, are here call'd Mazzard Oaks, and by thoſe. that have been 


topp'd, (for Inftance , upon the old topp'd Wyches at the Curious 
Mr. Bacon's of Burton, where are the moſt and the largeſt of them 


L have ever ſeen ) is, I think, a Confirmation of this Opinion. 


76. Theſe Knots or Wens, as I call them, tho" generally look d 
upon as Imperfections and Deformities, yet are far more valuable, 
in ſome ReſpeRs, than the main Body of the Tree that they grow 
from. Pieces of Wood of ſuch a curl'd and twiſted Grain, are of 
all others the faſteſt, and the leait apt to ſplit or crack. The above- 
mention'd Mr. Bacon of Burton, had a Wyche-Elm with a Bunch 
upon it nigh Two Yards in Diameter, which he fold at no ſmall 
Price to a neigbouring Miller, who out of that Knot made ſo man 
trundle Heads for one of his Wheels, as more than paid him what 
he gave for the whole Tree. And ſuch the pleaſing Variety and de- 
licate Fineneſs in the Texture or Grain of ſome of them, that tis 
not to be excell'd, or indeed equall'd by any thing of Art. For a 
Proof of this, I might refer to the Scritores that are to be ſeen in ſe- 
veral Gentlemen's Houſes in this County, which are finer'd, as the 
Workmen call it, that 1s, fac'd with thin Panes of the fineſt Curles of 
Knots that were found upon Trees in their own Lordſhips. But 
amongſt all the beautiful Varieties of this kind, from Maple, Wyche, 
Aſh, Walnut, and other Trees, I met with none that pleas d me 


more than the Knots of an old Maple at Finſhed, the Seat of the In- 
genious Charles Kirkham Eſq; particularly ſome Pieces of them, 


whereof were made, as I remember, a Part of a Cabinet now in Fin- 


ſhed-Houſe, with Delineations, repreſenting Clouds, Waves, and 
Branches in the Subſtance of the Knot. 


77. Lhereis ſtill another Accident relating to the Trunk and Bran- 
ches of Trees, namely, that of different Trees, as alſo of different 
Parts 


a, 
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parts of the ſame Tree grown each to other, which I onght not to 
paſs by, having met with ſome obſervable Examples of it in this 


County. Firſt, As to different Trees, that have happened to grow 


one into another, we have Inſtances of it here, as well in different 
Trees of divers Kinds, as in thoſe of the ſame Species. But the 
latter are more frequent. To begin with thele. We find them thus 
united in their Growth, either by the Mediation of a tranſverſe 
Bough, or immediately in their Trunks. In the former way there 
were not long ſince at Buluucꝶ, (the Seat of the Generous Family of 
the 7rqons ) no fewer than Three low Aſhes thus united. They grew 


in a ſtrait Line, about I wo Yards (as I gueſsd it) diſtant from each 


other. The 1 wo outmoſt were united to the middle Aſh, one by a 
Bough of the middle Aſh incorporated with it; the other by a Bough 
of its own, which had grown into the Body of the middle Tree: 


But this is an unuſual Inftance. Jo meet with Two Aſhes united 


by a tranſverſe Bough, 1s not ſo uncommon. There's a Specimen of 
it at Pilton, where the Branch that joins the Two Trees together, is 


at both Ends ſo equally thick, and is fo intimately conjoin'd with the 
Trunks of each, that it is not eafily diſtinguiſh'd to which of them 


it originally belong d. In which regard it agrees with that call'd the 
Gallow-Tree , which had its Name from a like Accident to that 
above-recited ; whereof we have a particular Account in the Nat. 
Hiſt. of Oxfordſbrre, Ch. 6. b. 78. 

78. Two Trees of the ſame Kind, growing united Trunk to 
Trunk, occur ſo frequently, that there's ſcarce a large Wood in the 
Country, but, what in the Memory of Man, has afforded one or 


more of theſe Gemel-Trees, or Gimels, as our Woodmen call them. 


I ſhall therefore ſay no more of them here, but proceed to take no- 
tice of the like Coaleſcence in Trees of different Kinds. 
79. I have met with no more than Three Differences of Coalition, 
with reſpect to the Kinds of Trees joyn d r The Firſt, 
That of an Oak and Aſb, in that call'd the Long- Riding, which leads 


from Corby to Rockinghamſhire. They ſeem'd to grow both from 
the ſame Root, and were actually conjoin'd in their Trunks for about 


Two Foot of their Length of them. I found a parallel Inſtance to 
this in Sbolbrook Walk in Whittleborough Foreſt. The Second, Of 2 
Maple and an Aſb, in the Riding that leads from Corby into Driſſield. 
They were united juſt in the ſame Manner as the former. The 


Third that of an Aſb and a Crab- tree, in one of Little Oxendou 


Grounds. 


80. I need not give any Inſtances of the Branches of Trees incor- 


porating one with another, in like manner as the Bodies of em do, 
becauſe this may almoſt every where be obſerved. We may ſee how 
this Accident happens, by the like Inſtances in our Quick-ſet Hedges. 
The only confiderable Difference is, that thoſe Stems or Branches, 
which atterwards become united, in the Quick-ſets, are placed there 
cloſe one to another by Artificial Force : But theſe happen to grow 


no 


up naturally ſo cloſe, as to gall and rub off each others Bark. And 
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no doubt, their being driven to and fro by the Winds, 1s generally 
one Occaſion of it. When the Barks of them are rubb'd off, and 
the Sap-bearing Veſſels meet and anfſwer one another, and there 
comes calm Weather, tis then no more ſtrange that they grow toge- 
ther, than that a Cyon or Bud ſhould become continuous with the 
Stocks they are grafted upon. Perhaps the Firſt Tryals of Artifici- 
al Engraffings were occaſioned by Obfervations made upon theſe 
Natural ones. But this by the by. Tis likely thoſe Samples of 
Branches incorporated in the Form of a St. Andrew's Croſs, which 
Dr. Grew gives an Account of in his Muſ. Reg. Soczetatrs, p. 184. 
came originally from no other Place than a Quick-ſet Hedge; where 
tis not uncommon to have ſome Branches laid thus overthwart each 
other, and grow conjoin'd in that Poſture. I have more than once 
met with the like Inſtances: As alſo with others, of Branches in- 
corporated in the Shape of a Horſe's Collar, and the like obſervable 
Figures in our Quick-ſets here. CA BIQUGH HD 


. 
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81. The finding of T oads, Stones, and other Heterogenious Bo- 
dies included, as we do ſometimes find them, in the Trunks of Trees, 
without any viſible Hole or Paſſage through which they might be 
formerly convey'd into thoſe Trees, tho“ look'd upon as very ſtrange 
by ſome, are not at all fo thoſe who have oblerv'd how very cloſely 
the Barks, as alſo the Wood of Trees in the outer parts of it, where 
the Sap paſſes, will ( when there has been made any, not very wide 
and diſtant, Breach or Rupture in them) grow together again, and 


unite in the Space of a few Years: Tt] 
82. In like manner, when a. Piece of Bark, with a little of the 

Wood undexneath it, has been ſlicd off from the Body of a Tree, 
the Place from, whence it was thus ſlic'd or cut, will by little and little 

be grown over, quite cover'd, and filld up, with new Bark and Wood. 

I call it grown over , becauſe the new Wood is not every where con- 
tinued and united to the old, in caſe the Cut goes ſomewhat deeper 
into the Wood, than that part where the Sap aſcends in the Spring- 
Seaſon ; as I lately obſerv'd by a Piece of Oak-wood brought me from 
Desborzugh, which had grown into, and cover'd ſuch a cut Place, as 
am now ſpeaking of; but was. only contiguous to the Body of the 

Tree in the deeper part of the Cut, as appears by the Black Colour, 
and the Wholeneſs of the Fibres on the Iuſide of it. . DES. 

But indeed this Piece of Oak had not been mention'd here, was it 
not more remrakable upon another Account, which is this. On 
the Inſide of it are rais'd, or, as it were, carv'd, the following Let- 
ters or Marks, E. 30. It was found with theſe Marks upon it, 
when parted from the Body of the Oak, to which in time it had 
grown. They ſtand out above the reſt of the Piece, and appear to 
have been form'd by the new Wood growing down into the Hollows 
of the like Letters or Marks, which had been ftamp'd or imprinted 
upon the Body of the Tree, when a Piece of about the ſame Size and 
Shape with this had been flic'd off from it. The Letter E is, I ſup- 
poſe, the Initial Letter of the Name of the Buyer: and the Figures 
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20, that. follow, were perhaps put there to ſhew, that the Buyer 


aſter it was thus mark'd ( ſo long it ſeems to have been by the Thick- 
neſs of this Piece) the marked Place became over-grown with freſn 
Wood in the manner above deſcribed. 


- 83.: The Coaleſcence of Fruits, of two Apples, two Pears, two 


Apricocks, two Plums, the Officula as well as the Pulpy Part of 


them, two Hazel-Nuts, nay, ſometimes three, (I might mention 
other Inſtances, but I chuie only ſuch as I have met with here ) is ef- 
fected generally when they are very ſmall and young, in much the 
ſame manner as 1s that of the different Stems and Branches above- 
deſcribed. Theſe Tuin- Fruits, as they are call'd, and particularly 
Plums and Apples, are ſometimes, if not always, preceded by T wo 
or Three Blofloms coming out in a Cluſter from one Bud ; which 
are often taken for a Double Bloſſom, but falſly ; for Fruit-Trees 


with real Double Bloſſoms never produce any Fruit, The like Coa- 


leſcence is ſometimes oblerv'd in the Fruits of Herbs of the Pomife- 
rous Kind ; particularly in Cucumbers and Melons. Of the latter 1 
found an Inſtance in the Melonery at the Right Honourable the Earl 
of Northampton's at Caltle- Aſhby, ſo remarkable, that I took the fol- 
lowing Note of it. There were two Melons which grew join'd to- 
gether, a ſmaller and a larger one; the ſmaller one appear d as freſh 
and lively as the other, tho for a conſiderable time it had no other 


Nouriſhment than what it receiv'd from the bigger Melon; its Foot- 
Stalk having been broken off from the Stem of the Plant that pro- 


duc 'd it, by the forwarder Growth of its Yoakfellow. 


84. Being thus enter'd upon the Accidents relating to Fruits, I 


ſhall in this place give ſome Account of the Double-bearing Fruit- 
Trees, that is, ſuch as in one Year produce to Crops, the firſt of 
them at the uſual time as do the ordinary Trees of the ſame Kind, 


the ſecond uſually about two or three Months after the firſt. Several 
Sorts of Pear-Trees we have here, that are remarkable on this Ac- 


count. One of theſe Il am inform'd there is at Werckton, another at 
one Pixc's of Harpoole, a third at Mr. Adams's of Cherwelton, a fourth 


at Appletree nigh Wardon, a fifth at Mr. Barwell's of Marſton-Truſ- 


{cl, beſides theſe hereafter mention'd. And indeed no other Kind 
of Fruit-Tree that I ever could hear of but this, 1s ſubje& to that 
Accident, (if I may call it an Accident, ) excepting the Quince- 
Tree and the Cherry-Tree, which are ſometimes, tho extreme rare- 


ly, Double Bearers too. The following Inſtances will inform us of 


the moſt material Circumſtances of each. There was a Pear-Tree 
not very long fince at Newton, the Seat of the Worſhipful Sir Czſar 
Chitd, which every Year for many Years ſucceſſively had Two Crops. 


The former a ſoft, ſmooth, Yellow Pear, ripe about the middle of 


June: the latter like the former, but not quite ſo large, and it ne- 
ver ripen'd till after Michaelmas, ſometimes not at all. The Second 
Crop ſucceeded a freſh Set of Bloſſoms, was as numerous as the firſt, 
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had 
purchas'd. the Tree number d 30 in the Seller's Book. However 
this may be, the Tree not being cut down till about Ten or Twelve Years 
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$7, To give ſome Satisfaction to thoſe who would know how it 
comes to pgfs that the Trees above-mention'd have double Crops, I 
ſhall here ſet down my Thoughts as to this matter upon that particu- 
lar Iaſtance of the Double-bearing Pear-Tree a © Abd Which 
Point being clear d, we may then more eaſily diſcover the Cauſe of 
this Accident in the other Inſtances. The Caſe of that Tree at New- 
tas is this: Its 6rſt Crop is a ſoft and forward tender Pear, ripe about 
the middle of June, much ſfaoner and with a ſmaller degree of Heat 
than are Pears of a more firm and durable Conſtitution. Now the 
Sun's Heat in Arguſt and September being about equivalent to that 
Which in May and April ſupply'd that Tree with proper Vegetatiye 
Matter for the Formation and Nutriment of, firſt, the Bloſſoms, then 
the Fruit belonging to its firſt Crop, tis no ſtrange thing that in theſe 


twolater Months it ſhould raiſe ſo much of the lite Vegetative Mat- 


ter from the Earth up into the Tree as is ſufficient for the Production 
of à Second Set of Bloſſoms, and after that of Fruit, the Tree bein 
planted in a proper and agreeable Soil. Why the Fruit of the Second 
Crop fo rarely comes up to the Largeneſs, Strength, and Perfection of 
the Firſt, js becauſe the Sun's Power in the Months of September and 
October is ſo much ſmaller than it was in June. 

88. We meet with nearly Parallel Inſtances of this in other Parts 
of the Vegetable Kingdom. Some of the Herbs that were in Seaſon 
in March and April we ſee ſpring upafreſh, and flouriſh out anew, iu 
September and October; the Sun's Heat being then about equivalent to 
that of March and April (as the very Ingenious Dr. Woodward has 


obſerv'd, in Nat. Hiſt. of the Earth, p. 268, 269.) and the Parti- 


cles that the Herbs of thoſe Two Seaſons conſiſt of being all of the 
lighter Kind, ſuch as the leſſer Degree of Heat which the Sun then 
yields is able to raiſe out of the Earth, and convey into the Seeds 
and the Bodies of theſe Herbs for their Formation and Increment. 
do likewiſe we frequently have freſh Bloſſoms upon our Apple- Trees 
in September and Ocdober, nay ſometimes much later in the Year, up- 
on the yery ſame Trees that bloſſom'd before in April or May; a 
ſmaller degree of the Sun's Heat ſufficing to raiſe ſuch light and 
active Particles as thoſe Bloſſoms or Flowers confiſt of. But tis ve- 
ry rare indeed to find theſe Second Bloſſoms ſucceeded by Fruit, the 
Sun being then gone off ſo far, and its Strength ſo much impaired 
that tis not ſufficient to raiſe that craſſer and heavier ſort of Matter 
which conſtitutes the Fruit. And indeed it cannot well be expected 
that any Fruit-Tree whatever ſhould ever produce Two Crops in a 


Year ( wnleſs perhaps when the Autumn Seaſon happens to be more 


than ordinary warm and kindly ) but thoſe whoſe Fruits are com- 
Pos d of a finer and lighter fort of Particles; which I take to be the 
Caſe of moſt, if not all our double-bearing Trees. | 

89. I have nothing more to add to this Head of the Accidents rela- 
ting to Fruits, unleſs it be worth remarking, and may be fitly my 
oy tion 
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tion'd here, that in our Fields we ſometimes meet with more than 
one Ear of Barley upon a Stalk. Out of Sutton Field were lately 
brought to me two Samples of Iwo fair Ears of Barley upon one 
fingle Stalk. But this. is nothing in compariſon of a Stalk of Barley 
found in the Field at Afton le Wall in 1703, which had no fewer 
than Five Ears all in; a Cluſter at the Top of it. The Reverend 
Mr. [ilſon Rector of the Place, who ſaw the Thing, aſſures me of 
50. Having now-finiſh'd what J had to obſerve about the Acci- 
dents befalling the Flowers, Leaves, Branches, Stems, and Fruits of 
Plants, each of them ſeparately confider'd , I proceed to thoſe of a 
more general Kin. DOG ein 
Under this Head Dr. Plot has plac'd the Trees of Exceſſive Bulk. 
Trees of ſuch enormous. Growth as the Two Oaks and the Myehe— 
Elm whoſe Deſcription we have from that Author ( in 2. 27, 28. 
Ch. 6. Nat. Hiſt. of Staffordſh. ) J own I know of none in this Coun- 
ty. Not thut] think therefore it is any ways inferior to its Neighbours 
in Regard of Sound and uſeful Timber-Trees. For ſuch Inſtances, as 
the Iwo above-mention'd,. are extremely rare: and no one can from 
thence infer an mmverſal Diſpoſition in the Soil of that or any other 
County: to produce ſuch prodigious Trees. However, I ſhall grati- 
ſy the Inquiſitive Reader's Curioſity ſo far as to note thoſe Trees of 
whatſoever Kind they are, that are with us thought to be remarka- 
ble for their Height or Magnitude. Of Aſbes, the talleſt and the 
fineſt-1 remember to have met with here, is an Aſh that was cut 
down Two or Tree Years ago in one of the Home-Cloſes at Mears- 
Aſbby, which from the But-End to the utmoſt Bit of Timber, was 
Sixty Feet in Length. For Elms, I know of none ſo bulky as thoſe 
that we have growing ſingly in or near the Streets of many of our 
ſmall Towns upon a Green Bank, or ſome other convenient By- 
Place where they have ſtood time out of mind; ſome of them in- 
deed fo long that they are now much decay d and of no great value. 
One of theſe there is at Blatherwick 22 Foot in Girth: Much ſuch 
another in Badby : and the like in Tarwell, Eydon, Hulcote, and other 
Villages; ſome of which appear to be thicker conſiderably than the 
Elm at Blatherwick ; but I did not think it worth my while to mea- 
{ure them. ESE IG: uf 1 15 
91. J come now to the Large Oaks. That call'd Broad-Oak in Roc- 
king ham Foreſt in the Road betwixt Corby and ping ham, ſpreads 
from Boughs- end to Boughs- end about 38 Yards, and is 18 Foot abont 
above the Spurs. That call'd Weſtmorland Oak nigh Apt borp is ſome- 
what more in Girth. And in one of Uyton Grounds not far from 
Vuſton, there was lately feld a very ftately Oak whoſe Body was 
Six Foot in Diameter, 18 in Circumference. The Stick or Trunk 
31 Feetin Length , the Diſtance betwixt the Extremity of the Bran- 
ches 42 Feet. It yielded 12 Waggon Load and 8 good Carriage 
Load of Timber, beſides Lap and Roots, and a Load and half of 
Bark. Theſe are the largeſt Oaks of this County, excepting that 
1 in 
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in Moulton Park call'd the King's Oak, cut down about Twenty Years 


ago, which as'tis generally reported had a Body 30 Foot in the Girth, 
10 in Diameter: And the Two famous Oaks at Holdenby, cut down 
in the Time of the late Civil Wars; whereof I had the following 
Account from the Reverend Mr. Walker of Great Billing, as it came 
to him from Eduard Binyon one of the Carpenters that helpt to ſaw 
the Trees. Each of them was about 60 Foot long: and each did 
bear fix Foot Square for thirty Foot in length. The lower Ends of 
them were quarter d and ſaw d out into Planks thirty Foot long, 
three Foot broad, and three Inches thick. And thus much for huge 


Oaks, but that I muſt not paſs by the capaciqus hollow old Tree calfd 


Stephens Oak, or as vulgarly King Stephen's Oak, one of the Bounda- 
ries of Rockengbam Foreſt, upon the Borders of Brig lock and Sud- 
borow Lordſhips, it being famous in the neighbouring Country upon 
theſe I wo Accounts. 1. From this very Tree, according to Fraditj 


on, King Stephex once ſhot at a Deer, which if we may give credit 


to, the Tree muſt be at leaſt 5 50 Years old, a very memorable Age 
indeed. 2. So capacious is the now hollow Trunk of King Stephens 
Oak, that at the Brigſtack Proceſſions (when it is their conſtant Cu- 
ſtom to fill the hollow with a Company of Boys ) They generally 
put into it betwixt 30 and 40 cf em, for ſo many it will hold with- 
, dn 3 
92. But to proceed to Trees of other Finds. The noble Cheſuut- 
Tree belonging to the Worſhipful Thomas Try, Eſq; of Mayford, is 
the largeſt of that Kind I have any here ſeen. The Body of it is 
no leſs than 15 Foot 8 Inches in Circumference : And it extends its 
Branches proportionably. Amongſt: the, Trees of exceſſive Bulk I 
 ſhou'd alſo mention the famous Beech-T rae in Fawſeley Park, under 
which the Hundred Court call:d . Mangrave was formerly kept, but 


that it feems to be two or three different Stemms united in their 


Growth, rather than one ſingle Trunk, as are thoſe above recited. 
However, it is now 19 Foot about juſt above the Spurs. 
93. Permit me now to deſcend to the ſmaller Vegetables that are 
obſervable on Account of their rank and luxuriant Growth. And 
here of thoſe Rings we find in the Graſs , which have vulgarly the 
Name of Fairy Circles, whoſe ordinary Mark of Diſtinction from 
the reſt of the Graſs about them is, that they exhibit at leaft in the 
middle part of the Rim, generally all over it, a ranker Graſs, and of 
a darker Green than is uſual. J look upon them as only accidental 
Luxuriances of the Herbage, and have therefore placed them here. 
Tho they are called Fairy Rings and Fairy Circles, they are ſel- 
dom or never exactly Circular. To one of a circular Figure or ap- 
proaching it, there are Twenty the like Lifts of Graſs as to Rank - 
neſs and Colour of other Figures, ſome in crooked Lines, reſembling 
the Segments or Arches of Circles, or a larger Part of them: Some 
others, tho more rarely, in ſtrait ones. And where we meet with 


theſe we generally meet with divers Spots, Patches or Parcels of the 


J1itl 


like 
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Mee 01807 d rank Graſs; ine of a round or inclining to It : others 
of leſs regular Figures. | 

Agreat Variety of this ſort of Fivores | in Graſs I have (obſerved 
upon the Graſſy Common on E. Farndon Hill, in the Month of 
May. The Graſs in thoſe particular Places at its firſt Appearance, 
in the beginning of the Spring, exhibited that darker green Colour, 
was of a ranker Growth, and-alſo continued to out-grow the reſt. 

94. The Lifts whether form'd into ſomewhat of aCircle, or of whats- 
ever other Figures, ate not of equal width. The Rims of ſome of 
the more round ones are ſcarce a Foot, of others above a Yard, in 
the breadth: and in different Parts of one and the ſame Circle, 
the Breadth is uſually ſomewhat different. 

The largeſt I have ſeen of the rounder ones was on Pis Sd Meath 
whoſe Diameter was 35 Yards. The largeſt r1mm'd one I have met 
with was on Braybrook-Common in April 1707. The Rim 6 Foot 
broad. They have been'obſerv'd above 30 Years together in one and 
tlie ſame Place at Prsford.- When the Graſs of them is gone and as it 
were ſcorch'd up, as it is ſometimes in Summer, it uſually comes 
again in the ſame Place and in the ſame Manner, either that, or the 
next enſuing Year. . Eſculent Muſhrooms 1 have ſometimes. Nen in · 
great Plenty growing in the Rims of them. A Semicircle of this 
Kind in a Meadow nigh Grafton Underwood, 1 obſerv'd, was as thick- 
ſet as it well could be with the Fungi Lethales i in Oftober 1 8 No 
Fung. but theſe in the whole Meadow. 

95. 95. They are moſt frequent in the commondSheep- Walks upon en 
Heathy Grounds, arid upon thoſe that have been plow'd out of heart, 
and are again corei'd over with Greenſword: more frequently on 
the Sides and Tops of Hills, than in the Plains at the bottoms of them. 
ITney are by ſome obſerv d to be particularly frequent on the Sides 
of Hedges and Woods. We ſee them ſometimes in our Orchards, 
with an Apple-Tree in or near the middle of them, e. gr. at War- 
don and Picſord, with its Boughs ſpreading over and beyond the 
Rim of the Circle. So that theſe in particular are by no means like- 
ly to have been form'd by a Circular Exploſion of Lightning. Which 
according to Dr. Plots Hypotheſis ( Nat. Hiſt. of Staffordſhire, Ch. f. 
8.29, Hc.) is the Efficient Cauſe of theſe Circles in general. 

90. For my part, I'm far more inclin'd to believe as I before inti- 
mated, they are only the Effects of a more than ordinary Luxuriancy 
or Rankneſs of the Soil in certain Rings, Strips and Patches of ſuch 
Extent and Figure as are thoſe of the more than ordinary Green and 
Rank Graſs ; the Rings, Strips and Patches of Soil ſo peculiarly 
Fertile or Luxuriant, producing naturally ſuch a Rank Herbage, and 
this according to the very Extent and Form as themſelves are of. 
That the Soil ſhould here and there be thus odly luxuriant, is in my 
Opinion not much more ſtrange, than that on the Bodies of Animals 
here and there uncertainly appear Spots, and alſo Puſhes or Pimples, 
ſometimes in a Ring- like Figure. Yet why in this particular Part of 
the Body, and not in another Part, is in many of thoſe Caſes "ik 
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difficult, if not impoſſible to be accounted for. And thus amongſt 
the Mineral Bodies of indeterminate Shape; in a Bed or Heap of 
Fliuts for inſtance, of a great Variety of Figures, we meet with here 
and there one that is or ſeems to be exactly circular; ſome of which 
of the rounder Figure have a well nigh circular Cavity in the cen- 
tral part of them. And which is ſtil] nearer to our cn we may 
really obſerve the ſame , or very near as much Regularity in the 
growth of ſome other Vegetables, (the Cauſe whereof will be own'd 
to be meerly accidental) as in the Graſs or Greenſword of thoſe 
call'd Fairy Circles. Tis uſual for Ruſhes to grow in Spots or 
Patches, ſuch as thoſe of the dark Green, rank Graſs, and I have 
ſometimetimes ſeen them growing in Circles too, like the Fair 
Rings ; for inſtance, nigh the Head of Dowel Dale in the Field at 
| Oxendon, The yellow cruſtaceous Lichen, I have often found grow- 
ing upon Ancient Church-Walls in a Semicircular Form, and in im- 
perfect Circles; particularly on thoſe of Crick and Northborough 
Churches. Upon Northborough Chancel, I obſerv'd it growing in 
Roundles or Rings, whoſe Rim about half an Inch : the Diameter 
of the whole about 3 Inches. But enough of theſe imaginary Fairy 
Rings. Sf 
64 I now paſs on to the more ſolitary Inſtances of an extreme 
Rank and luxuriant Growth. Such was that of a Grain of Rye ac- 
cidentally dropt upon a Sallow Bed at T bengford, from whence there 
ſprang an almoſt incredible Number of Stalks, viz. 248. The Plant 
is now in the Ingenious Mr. Fulk Woodball's Poſſeſſion at Eydon. In 
Thengford Field Anno 1703, amongſt the Peaſe of more ordinary 
Size, was one whoſe Stalk was 13 Feet in Length, as was found up- 
on meaſuring it by the Ingenious Mr. T bo. Woodhall. In a Rick-yard 
there, I ſaw a Hemp-ſtalk Four Inches about in the lower part 
of 1t. 1 
98. And here it may not be amiſs if we enquire into the Cauſe of 
over-rank Corn, as alſo of that which is mildew'd , which is gene- 
rally too of the ranker fort ; ſince the Knowledge of the Cauſe of 
any Malady will certainly direct us the readieſt and the beſt way 
to the Cure of it. And in a Caſe ſo confiderable as that of the pro- 
ſperous Returns of our Fields, it will not, I preſume, be thought a 
trivial or unprofitable Enquiry. The Barley which is ſow'd in the 
moiſter, richer, and fatter ſort of Ground, particularly in the new 
broken Ground in Encloſures, and in Bottoms and Valleys in the 
Claycy Fields, is ſubject to grow over-rank. This luxuriant Corn 
is apt to be layer'd early by reaſon of its weighty bulky Leaves; 
and when the Straw is bent, 'tis not likely the Ear ſhould be nouriſh- 
ed well. When in this Condition, its Stalks are exceſſive long, the 
Leaves are flaggy, as our Husbandmen term it, (i. e.) thicker, and 
larger, and heavier than ordinary: the Ear is lean, lank, and not 
well kernel'd ; the Veſſels that are to convey the proper Vegetative 
Matter to the Ear for its Formation and Nouriſhment being proba- 
bly crouded with ſo much groſſer Matter as hinders the Acceſs of a 
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fection. However that be, the Malady proceeds no doubt originally 
from the too great Hunndity and 'Fatneſs of the Soil; for it never 
befalls any Barley, but that which grows in ſuch fat Ground. In 
the like Places, both the Wheat and the 3 are moſt obnoxious to 
Mildevus; which are thought to happen chiefly in the foggy Weas 
ther. Phe Stalks of Mildew'd Corn, whether Wheat or Barle „are 
generally beſpeck d with Black, and ſo brittle that they break rather 
than bend. The Eat is larger, as 1s allo the Stalk, than is that of 
the ſounder Corn of the ſame Age, but is more ſoft and pappy, and 
has, uſually a watery Matter within it: Jo the Outſide of it adheres 
an Oily or Honey like Subſtance. Thro' the Weakneſs of its Stalks, 
or elſe the Weight of its bulky Leaves, or both, it is generally la yer'd, 
as is alſo all the overrank Corn; whether mildew'd, or not. At the 
beſt it yields only ſmall imperfect Grains, like thoſe from Corn 
which Was cut down when about half ride 
99. But the following Experiment, which has more than once 
been made by very good Hands, gives us ſtill farther Light into the 
Nature and Cauſe of that Evil in our Grain. Tis only this. If an 
Ear of Wheat, whilſt it is growing, is oyl'd all over with any com- 
mon Oil, it will be in a manner mildew d. No doubt but the Oil 
in this Experiment ꝓtoduces that Effect, by ſtopping up the Pores of 
that Part of the Pant. And we may reaſonably believe the ſame 
ick and clammy Subſtance chat ſticks about the Ears of the 


of that tl 
mildew'd Corn. This'thitk Oil:like Exudation, ( fo I call ir, for 
it can be no other than ah Exudation'of that Part of the Plant which 
it adheres ito, and involves) by obſtructing of its Pores, prevents the 
going off of a great deal of uſeleſs, ſuperfluous, Vegetative Matter, 
which otherwiſe according to Nature, would have made its way 
thro' thoſe Pores into the Atmoſphere. Dr. Woodward's Obſervati- 

see Dr, Ons * ſufficiently evince, that the greateſt Part of the Fluid Maſs, 
Dees Which is conveyed into Plants, does not ſettle or abide there 5 
dhe Pal. but paſſes thro" the Pores of them. Thus it is with Plants in a na- 
8 tural and thriving State: But in the Caſe beſore us, there not being 
2 a due Diſcharge of that Matter, which is ſuperfluous to the Forma- 
tion and Noufiſhment of the Ear of the Grain, by Reaſon its Pores 
are ſo obſtructed, it ſtays and ſtagnates there. And thence in a great 
meaſure it comes to paſs, that the Ear is larger and ſofter than it 
ſhould be, and its Leaves thus overcharged with a watery Subſtance, 
which almoſt choaking the Corn or Seed, muſt needs hinder its'co- 
ming to Perfection. The Sap or Vegetative Juice, if I may ſo call it, 

in the Veſſels of the Nlant, is alſo too groſs and clammy ; and there- 
fore the Ground. where Mildews happen, the Farmers ſay, is too 
ſtrong, tbo raue, too fat for the Corn, and not improperly; for we 

ice it nourithes the Corn with a langer Share of Vegetative Matter, 
and that too of the groſſer Sort, than it is well able to manage and 
diſpenſe Witſli. Hol DAE. GONE | "07 FEOF ers 
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| 100. As to the Black Spots upon the Stalks of the Mildew'd Corn; 
they ſeem to proceed from the ſame Cauſe, as do the Black Specks 
upon the plaiſter d Walls and Cielings of ſeveral raw Ground- 
Rooms, which are alſo commonly called Mildew Spots, ' viz. from 
a humid, groſs, and tenacious Earthy Matter, which is raiſed up 
out of the Earth by the Heat ; but being heavy it mounts not high , 
being clammy it affixes and ſticks to almoſt any Subject it happens 
to light upon. Laying the Ground that's ſubje& to have Mildew'd 
Corn in high and narrow Lands, keeping clear and open Furrows 
betwixt them, and ſprinkling them with good Plenty of Soot or of 
Sea-Sand, where it may be had, ſeem to be proper Methods of pre- 
venting that Diftemper. EE rarer aunty 0 
101. And now that I am upon the Maladies incident to Corn, 1 
ſhall in this Place lay down my Obſervations and Thoughts upon 
Burnt or Blaſted Corn ; The Accounts that have hitherto been given 
of it being too ſhort and imperfe&. Of all the Kinds of Grain, 
Wheat and Barley are particularly ſubje& to this Malady, And of 
all the Kinds or Varieties of Wheat and Barley, there is not one 
that eſcapes it. It uſually befals them in the Months of June and 
July, in any Sort of Soil, and in almoſt any Weather (ſo far as I 
can find) indifferently. The Stalks and Leaves of the Blaſted Corn 
appear as green and freſh as thoſe of the ſoundeſt. But whether 
Wheat or Barley, the Ear 1s of a Duskiſh or elſe of a Black Colour, 
bearing only a Faliginous or Soot-like Powder, where the Seed ſhou d 
be. There are Varieties of it. The Ears that happen to be blaſted 
Early in the Year, when the Husk or Covering of the Grain is thin- 
ner and more tender, are all over as black almoſt as Soot, their 
Husks being ſome of them ſhrunk up, others quite vaniſh'd and gone, 
and the Smut hanging naked and looſe upon the Ears; ſo that it may 
be eafily daſh'd or ſhaken off. But the Ears of Wheat, which are 
blaſted not till nearer Harveſt, when the Corn is farther advanced 
in its Growth, is only to be diſtinguiſh'd from the ſound Ears by 
their being of a darker Hue. The Husk of theſe is whole and tole- 
rably fair, as is alſo the Skin of the Grain, but within it is nothing 
but this Smut-lixe Duſt. Tis therefore called Bunted or Bunty 
Wheat by our Farmers ; Each Grain of it (if we may call them 
Grains) very much reſembling the Puff- Ball or Duſty Muſhroom, 
which here is called Bunt, there being in both the one and the other 
a duſty Matter included in one common Skin. Tis uſually a great 
Damage to the good Corn amongſt which it 1s, theſe Smut-Boxes 
being ſeldom broken, or the Smut diſperſed, till they come upon the 
Threſhing Floor, where they ſully the Grain, and render it not fo 
fit for Seed-Corn, and very unfit for Bread, Barley tho' frequently 
blaſted , yet its Ears are never thus Bunty ; which perhaps is owing 
to the Thinneſs of its Husks, in compariton of that of Wheat. Ears 
of Wheat, and alſo thoſe of Barley are often found blaſted before 
ever they are diſclos'd from the Leat, wherein, as in a Cate or Sheath, 
they are always included at their firſt Coming up. All the Stalks of 
Kkkkk | Blaſted 
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Blaſfty and other Injuries. 


Rleſted Cort, whether Wheat, Barley, or Oats, that ſpring from 


one atid the ſame Root, have every one of them-a Blaſted'Ear. At 
leaRt 'tis very rare to ſee a found and a Blaſted Ear belonging to the 
„„ d 

102. This Obſervation ſhews, that the Malady enters at the Root, 
and does not deſteid out of the Air upon the Grain. Dr. Wood. 
ward;-in niy Opinion, has diſtover d the Cauſe of this ill Ac- 
eident', im p. 21 1. Mat. Hiftory of the Earthi, where he inti- 
mates; that it ts a Vapour bearing up a noxious Mineral Mat. 
ter along with it; "which blig bis the Corn. That a whole 
Field lis gor Pla ſtech , that only the Ears of here and there a Stool of 
Grain are thus endamag'd, is, becauſe all are not ſo tender and 
weak, as thoſe that had the Fate to be blaſted , were. Land that 
was ſow'd' with over-liglit, or other wife imperfect and bad Seed, is 

obſerv' to have more Bunts or Blaſted Corn upon it, than that which 
was ſow'd with founder and better Grain, by reafon the former 
makes a fainter Return, has à weaker Stalk and Ear, or however a 


_ weaker Ear; ſo that tis only the weaker Grain that is blaſted; it be- 


ing not ſo well able to withſtand the malignant Stroke, as is the 
Reartier Grain of the fame Field. This is confirmed by parallel In- 
ſtanees in the Blafts of Fruit- trees, and other Vegetables. The 

dungeſt and tendereſt of them we find are always moſt fubject to 
There are plathly the Signature and Footſteps of a venemous, 
fubtie, fharp, and Mineral Matter upon theſe Blaſted Ears. The 
Eats are of a Black, or of a Ruſty Colour : The Seed is perfectly 


difſolv'd, and, as it were, burnt into a Sooty Powder by ſome ſharp 
and corroſive Mineral, which having enterd the Pores of the Root 
in ſmall and ſingle Corpuſcles, paſſes up to the Ear, where being 


ftay'd by the Streightneſs of the Veſſels there, it there exerts its ut- 
moſt Malignity. To fteep the Wheat in Brine before they ſow it, 


is a way that feldom fails, they ſay, of preventing the Malady in 


that Sort of Grain, but how 1t does do this, I do confeſs I cannot 
fo well explaenn. TE 


103. Upon the Leaves of Sallows and ſome other Trees, in Au- 


ouſt and September, J have ſometimes obſerv'd a ſooty Powder, much 
like that of theſe blaſted Ears: Upon other Sallow Leaves the like 
fort of black Subſtance formed into a kind of ſcaly Cruft inveſting 


the Leaf, and ſeeming to be made thus confiftent by an oyly or 
gummous Matter exuded out of its Pores. Indeed the ſooty Matter 
appears to have been caſt out too at the Pores of the Leaves, and to 


have much the ſame Origin with the Smut of the blaſted Wheat, c. 


Had it been depoſited upon them from the Atmoſphere, the like 


would be found upon the Leaves of all ſorts of Trees indifferently; 


however upon all that have a rough hairy Surface, or ſuch an one, 
whatever it is, as is apt to detain any duſty Matter that drops upon 
it. Now for this the Leaves of Haſel, and of many other Trees, tis 
certain, are as proper as heſe of Sallow. But in a long Hedgrow 

con- 
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conſiſting of a Variety of Trees, the Haſel amongſt the reſt, L have 


more than once obſer vd, that not one of them had any of this Smut 
upon their Leaves, but only the JSallows | thete. 08 
104. Alſo amongſt the Accidents: of a more General Kind relat- 
ing to Plants, we may fitly 3 the gummons Exudations of the 
Branches, Leaves, and other Parts of Vegetables, thoſe of them. at 
leaſt, that, are uncommon: and remarkable, Such is the Manna found. 
by my worthy Friend Mr. E. Gibbon in the hot Summer, Anna, 1684. 
upon the Branches and Leaves of ſeveral Aſhes, betwixt Thorp and 
Peterborough, particularly thoſe in the nethermoſt Hedge, of that 
call'd the Mill cloſe on the Weſt-fide. of the City. That Gentleman 
aſſures me, that having gather d about two or three Qunces of it, 
and compar'd it with the Manna of the Shops, as did alſo ſeveral 


other very ax Judges in the Caſe, they all agreed thad it had the 
Colour, the 


different Species from our common Angl:ſb, Aſh, as having beſides 
other Differences rounder Leaves, for which Reaſon it is called: Fraxi- 
nus folio rotundiore, by both the Baubines. This Engliſh Manna came 
moſt plentifully out of the Joints of the Branches, as does likewiſe 
the Calabrian. By the word Joint I here mean no more than the place 
of the Inſertion of the winged Leaf of the Aſh into the Branch. It 
iſſued forth in ſuch. plenty, that it drop'd upon the Ground, and 
was taken notice of by the People then making Hay in the adjoin- 
ing Meadows, who greedily lick'd it off of the Branches. After 
one very rainy Day it all diſappear d, and the Branches ceas'd to ex- 
ude. And they have never ſince that time afforded any Manna at all, 
or only ſo ſmall a Quantity that it has not been taken notice of. 
105. The truth of this Relation Iam well'd aſſur'd of; but indeed 
it is ſomewhat ſtrange that theſe Aſhes ſhould never yield this Min- 
na any more than once. All I can ſay to it is, that "twas a very hot 
Summer when they did yield it: That our Cherry-Trees, and per- 
haps all other Gum- bearing Trees, ſend forth the greateſt Quantity 
of Gum for the moſt part, if not always, in the hotteſt Vears: And 
that ſuch a Craſs and Gummous ſort of Matter as Manna conſiſts of, 
in all likelihood requires a greater Degree of the Sun's Heat to draw 
it out of thoſe Trees, than we ordinarily have here in England. 
That the Particles which form the Mauna, do not go quite off into 
the Atmoſphere, but are depoſited thus upon the Branches, is doubt- 
2 owing to the Thickneſs, Weight, and Tenacity of thoſe Par- 
ticles. | [41 | 


106. That the ſweet and clammy Subſtance of the Conſiſtence of 


Honey, call'd Melligo or Honey-dew which is frequently found in 


oreat Plenty upon the Leaves of Oaks, and on the Leaves, Branches, 
and other Parts of ſundry other Vegetables, tho' more ſparingly, 
e. g. On the Leaves of the Maple and Haſel , on the Branches and 
Leaves of the Lime-T ree, and upon the Branches and Foot-ftalks of 


the 


our, aſte, the Conſiſtence, and in a word, all the main 
Marks and Characters of the pureſt Calahriau Manna; tho' 'tis 
certain the Aſh, from whence the Calabria Manna is collected, is a 
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the Roſe is an Exudation of thoſe Leaves, Branches, Wc. and not a 


ſweet Dew'deſcending upon them out of the Air, as our vulgar Name 
imports, is evident enough to any one who carefully examines the 
Thing. And yet the contrary Opinion has heretofore been generally 
receiv'd, and ſeems till to prevail. Which Error, fince it has never 
yet been fully detected, nor the real Origin of this ſuppoſed Honey- 
Dew explain'd ,. I ſhall here take notice of the following Particulars 


relating thereunto. | 


1. Did it really deſcend out of the Air, it would be found upon 
all Kinds of Vegetables, indifferently and contingently ; which it 
never is. Tis a groundleſs Fancy that 'tis found upon theſe, and 
not on thoſe, becauſe theſe have an apter Texture to detain it. We 
ſee that the common Dew lights upon all, and is found upon all of 
them without Diftirtion : and did this alſo fall in like manner it 
would be found upon all as that 1s ; the rather becauſe this is a clam- 
my Subſtance that will adhere to any Subject whatever. 


2. Tis found in the Boſoms of Flowers, and on the backſides 


of Leaves, upon the lower, Branches, and other Parts of Plants that 


lye ſo retir'd and hidden, 'tis impoſſible that any thing out of the Air 


ſhould drop down upon them. Nay, let one of thoſe Branches with 


their Leaves be quite cover'd all over, with a Cloth or other cloſe 
Cover, notwithſtanding they will ſtill continue to have this Honey- 
Dew upon them as before. I have this from ſome Perſons of good 
Credit, who themſelves have made this Experiment. e 

3. Tis found upon the Leaves, Branches, and other Parts of Vege- 
tables, then only when they are in their moſt vigorous State. To 


this State, the Leaves, He. of ſome Sorts of Plants arrive more early 


in the Summer, of others not till the later Part of it; ſome with a 
leſſer, others not without a greater Degree of the Sun's Heat. And 
whenever they arrive to this State, then is the Time of finding Ho- 
ney-Dew upon them; but it never appears upon any of them before 
that Time or after it, in their declining State, be the Temper of the 
Air or Weather what it will: A fair Indication, that this Honey-like 
Subſtance is not engendred in the Air, but proceeds all of it from 
thoſe very Plants upon which we find it. * 
4. Asa farther Proof of this, I ſhall only add the following Ob- 
ſervations. There's uſually the greateſt Quantity of this ſuppoſed 
Dew upon thoſe Leaves that have been ſtruck or wounded by Inſects: 
"Tis found upon them ſoon after the Stroke: And it never, or very 
ſeldom, appears upon the Leaves of ſome Sorts of Plants, unleſs they 
happen to be thus wounded. We may obſerve a little Yellowiſh 
Spot upon every one of theſe, if we view them cloſely ; Which Spot 
is indeed the Wound that was made by the Inſects Terebrella ; ſo the 
lnſtrument wherewith it pierces the Leaf, is uſually call'd. Out of 
the Orifice the Honey - liæe Liquor iſſues, and firſt appears upon the 
Lips or Borders of it; from whence 'tis diffus'd over all the lower 
part of the Leaf, eſpecially towards the Tip of it. And thus in Trees 


that uſually emita Gummous Matter, e. gr. thoſe Apricock and Cherry- 


trees, 
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trees, there is uſually a far greater Quantity of Gum on thoſe that 

are wounded, than on thoſe that are not. Sometimes it diſtills down 
from the Extremity of the Branches of ſome Vegetables, particu- 
larly thoſe of Mood bind or Hony-ſuckle, ſo copiouſly that it moiſtens 


the Ground underneath them to a confiderable Depth; and no 


where elſe but juſt underneath the Ends of the Branches is the 
Farth thus moiſten'd. For this Obſervation I am beholden to Mr. 
Cox of Mears- Aſhby, a Gentleman very curious and ſucceſsful in na- 
tural Reſearches, particularly about the Nature and Origin of this 
imaginary Honey-Dew ; which, as appears plainly from this Inſtance 
amongſt others, is indeed no other than an Exudation of the Leaves, 
Oc. upon whole Surface it is found. 


107. This laſt Obſervation affords me a fit Tranfition to thoſe Fx- 
creſcences of the Leaves and Branches of many Kinds of Vegetables 
which are caus'd by Inſects. Amongſt the prodigious Variety of 


them which it would be endleſs to recount, I ſhall here confider 


only thoſe of the Cynosbatos Officin. wild Briar, Dogs Roſe, or Hip- 
tree; which Tree is indeed remarkable in this Regard, for there oc- 
cur no fewer than three different ſorts of them, upon this one par- 
ticular Spectes of Plants. | 

1. A round Gall-like Excreſcence upon its Leaves. 2. An oblong 
Protuberance upon its Branches or Streams. And, 3. That Spungy 
Ball by Pliny call'd Spongiola Roſe, in the Shops Bedeguar, upon its 


freſh Shoots, or on its (lender Twigs. Of the Firſt of theſe which 


occurs but ſeldom, I ſhall give a particular Deſcription in the follow- 
ing Inſtance. In the Month of Auguſt 1706. in ſome Hedges near 

Oxendon, 1 found upon the Leaves of the common Briar or Hip-tree 
{mall orbicular Bodies like Galls, in the manner of their Adhefon to 
the Leaf, but as much ſmaller than thoſe uſually are, as the Hip-tree 
Leaf is ſmaller than that of the Oak, vx. about the ſize of the com- 
mon Field Peaſe. Some of them were affix d to the upper Part, 


and others to the nether Part of the Leaf, moſt if not all to its Ribs. 


They were all of à pale green Colour, found and whole, and ap- 
pear d to hfve Inſect Eggs incloſed in the middle of them; excepting 
one which was of a bluiſh Colour, hollow within, and had a ſmall 
Hole on the Side of it, which appear'd to have been made by an In- 
ſect eating its way through it. The like little Balls but ſmaller 1 


have obſervd upon the Scrophularia lutea in Mr. Courtman's Garden 


at Draughton. 3 | 

108. The Second Sort of Excreſcence, viz. That oblong Protube- 
rance upon the Stems or Branches of the Briar is ſomewhat more 
frequent. I have obſerv'd a great many of them in Cranſly Wood. 


'Tis indeed no other than a Tumour of that part of the Branch up- 


on which it is found running length-ways ſometimes to almoſt an Inch 
in length. The middle part of it ſtands out higher than the reſt. 


The Surface is ſmooth ; but in Auguſt, or thereabouts 'tis uſually 
found as it were prick d full of Holes. 


r 109. The 
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and flings forth a fibrous Matter at the Wound, which & 


109. The ſpungy Balls upon the young Shoots of the Briar are ſo 
well known, that I need not be very patticular in deſcribing them. 
This Excreſcence in the inner part of it is woody and hard. That 
ſpungy Subſtance, as tis call'd, on the outfide of it is indeed of re- 


gular Shape, and as it were a Knot or Cluſter of ſome very ſmall ſort 


of Moſs, which may be thus deſcribed. Ir hasa very ſlender Stem, 
about an Inch in length. I now ſpeak of ſome of the largeſt of 
them; from whence for almoſt the whole length of it proceed ſeve- 
ral hair-like Branches or Leaves, cal} them which you pleaſe : and 
from theſe, others that are ſmaller and finer, which I think are again 
ſubdivided into other ſmaller ones. Tis of a dark green Colour 
when freſh and young, with a mixture of red. It grows forth of the 
woody part of the Excreſcence. All the older Excreſcencies of this 
Kind have Holes in them, which are certainly made by ſome in— 


cluded Inſects, eating their way through them. Whoever doubts of 


this may ſatisfy himſelf if he gathers a Company of theſe Briar Balls 
that are ſound and entire, which he may do in July or Auguſt, and 
keep them by him till the next April or May. on. 

110. Theſe Excreſcencies upon the Leaves, the Stems, and the 
young T wigs of the Briar, by the different Circumſtances of them, 
appear to be form'd by different Kinds of InſeQs ; the Hiftory 
of each whereof I ſhall not go about to give here, were my Obſer- 


vations perfect enough for it, that more properly belonging to the 
following Chapter. What J ſhall ſay farther in this place upon the 


Subject, concerns only the Origin of theſe Excrefcences in general. 
For tho they are not peculiar to one Kind of Plant, nor effected by 
only-one Kind of Inſect, yet, if we may judge by the Analogy of 
them one to another, they are all of them effected in much the fame 
Manner; which I take to be this. The old Inſect ſtrikes a Hole with 
ſome Proboſcis, or other, Inftrument that ſhe is naturally furniſhed 
with for the Purpoſe, into the Leaf, Branch, or other Part of the 
Plant, whilſt young and tender, and there lays fer Eggs; affixing 
7 


them to or near the Lips of the Orifice: The wonnded Plant bleeds, 


3 mclofes the 
Egge, and by little and little, there coming forth more of the like 
Matter the fame way, forms theſe Excreſcences. The included 
Eggs are hatch'd by the Sun's Heat: And when the young ones are 
cotne to perfect Maturity they eat their way through, being now able 
to ſhift for themſelves, and fo paſs forth at thoſe Meatus's, which they 

themſelves make, and which appear in all the older Excreſcences. 
The Mofs-like Subſtance that grows forth of the Woody Part of 
the Briar-Balk, ſeems to owe its Riſe to ſome Attempts made by the 
Plant to:fend forth Leaves where theſe Excreſcences are; but the Sap 
being impeded and difturb'd in its Motion by this preternatural Affe- 
Aion of that Part of the Plant, produces only imperfect Stamina or 
Rudiments of Leaves; ſo we may call them, each bearing ſome Re- 
ſemblance to the main Rib of a fmall Leaf, with the N 
= res 
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bres proceeding 'from it. But this Conjecture (for 1 can call it no 
other) the Reader may lay aſide, or make uſe of, as he thinks fit. 
111. The fine, White, andHairy, or Wooly Balls, that are found 
encompaſſing the young Buds upon the Branches of Oaks, which are 
uſually called Appendages, to me ſeem allo to be peculiar Effloreſ- 
cences of thoſe Buds occation'd by the venomous Stroke of a (mall 
Fly, when ſhe lays her Eggs in that Place where the Ball ariſes. 
Within theſe Balls, as well as in the common Oak-Apples, I have 
frequently found little White Maggots, which no doubt proceeded 
from Eggs. And how theſe Eggs thould come there, but by the In- 
{e& intruding them into a wounded Part of the Bud or Branch, in 
like manner as ſhe does in the Briar-Branches above-ſpoken of, I can- 
not imagine. Of thoſe Maggots come very ſmall Flies, as I have 
this Inſtant June 21. obſervd. The Flies are fo very ſmall, and 
the Balls ſo big, that 'tis ſcarcely poſſible they ſhould draw forth 
the Matter of theſe huge Wooll-like Balls out of their own Bowels, 
as ſome have imagined; and ſo form of it a Neſt, as Birds do, for 
their Eggs. Much rather do I think that it is a Kind of Capillary 


Excreſcence, which the Knot is diſpos d to throw out upon ſome In- 


0 made in the Growth of it. But which is more thay all: 


the Hair or Wooll of the Woolly Balls deſcribed above, upon a ſtrict 


View, appears to grow out of the Buds of the Oaken Branches, in 
like manner as the Moſſy Covering of the Spongiola Roſe does out of 
the Roſe; only tis not ſo cloſely and firmly rooted. Upon the 


whole, I incline to think, that almoſt every Plant, and every Part of 


a Plant, has its peculiar Kind of Excreſcence, when thus wounded. 
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C HA „ VIE 
Of BRUTE ANNIMALS. 


d. 1. NDER the Title of Brutes, I comprehend all Animals 

whatever, except the Rational, as well the Exanguious 

Animals, ſuch as Inſeds, and Cochleæ, as the Sangumeous ones, Fiſhes, 

Birds, Oviparous and Viviparous Quadrupeds; confidering ſuch as 

have not been deſcribed already: are unuſual : or have ſome extra- 
ordinary Accidents attending them. 78 

2. The Animals entitled Exanguious, as wanting that Red Liquor, 


— 


called Blood, are uſually diſtributed into theſe Two general Kinds, 
the Leſſer, and the Larger. The Lefler, tho'a very numerous and 


a mixed Company, come all under one Name, that of Inſects. 
The Subject of Inſects is in a manner infinite, and is certainly more 
than Task enough for any one Man, or indeed an Age: Notwith- 


ftanding the Labours of ſo many Learned and Induſtrious Men upon 


it, very much remains ſtill to be done. In order to the obtaining 
ſome farther Light into this ſo Extenſive and Entertaining a Part of 
Natural Hiftory, I have for ſome Years my ſelf made Obſervations 
upon theſe Animals, and collected a great many various Kinds of 
them, as I have had Leiſure. But theſe Obſervations, tho? chiefly 


made in this County, being not yet brought to due Perfection: and 


having already preſum'd very far upon my Readers Patience, by 
the Prolixity of ſome other Parts of this Work, I ſhall here only note 
ſome few Things under this Head, ſuch, as I imagine, are moſt agree- 
able to the preſent Deſign. 


3. But before I come to Particulars, I ſhall for Clearneſs and Me- 


thod's ſake, premiſe this general Account of Inſects. The Indefati- 


gable Mr. Ray, in his Methodus Inſectorum, Lond. 1705. has very 
fitly reduced all the various Species of Inſects to theſe Two Tribes. 
The Inſecta cperwippurs, that is, thoſe that undergo no Change in 


their Shape, none of which have Wings: and the perzpurpdure, thoſe that 


change their Shape, which appear at firſt without Wings, and afterwards 
are winged Inſects; whichChange, whatſoever ſome may have fancy d, 
is only External. The Inſect is ſtill the ſame as to its Internal Parts, 


but having caſt the outmoſt Coat or Skin, which inveſted it whilſt a 


mere Reptile, it appears indeed in a very different Form from what 
it had before. The Ingenious Swamerdam, in his Hiſtoria univer ſalis 
Inſectorum, has ſufficiently clear d this ſeeming Myſtery: and that I 
may not leave my Reader wholly in the dark, as to this the moſt 
material Point in the Hiſtory of Inſects, I ſhall here give a tranſient 


View of the manner of the Tranſmutation of the Inſefa uνjð0 pee 


which Mr. Ray diſpoſes into Three Claſſes. 
5 4 Firſt, 
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4. Firſt, Thoſe whoſe Change is in tantaneous, there being be- 
twixt their old and new Form, ( that of a creeping Inſe& with- 
out Wings, and that of a flying Inſect,) no Interval of Reſt ; the 
pellicula or Skin, that naturally covers them whilſt in this firſt State, 
and within which the Wings of the future Fly bud up and grow, in- 
veſting only or chiefly the Head and the Back of them, ſo that their 
Legs are free, and they are not depriv'd of Locomotion ( as are 
thoſe of the following Claſſes ) unleſs perhaps that very Moment 
wherein they caſt this Skin, and come forth winged Inſects. Second- 
ly, thoſe which undergo a double Change, firſt from a Maggot or 
Caterpillar (the Creature having caſt its outmoſt Skin whereby 'twas 
diſtinguiſh'd as a creeping Inſe&) to a Chryſalis; in which State, it 
neither eats nor moves from its Place. Secondly, from a Chryſal:s 
into a flying Inſect, having caſt that Coat or Skin, wherein its whole 
Body was covered whilſt a Chryſalzs, and from whence it had that 

Name. T hrraly, thoſe that to outward View undergo only a ſingle 
Change, viz. From a creeping to a flying Inſect, betwixt which two 
States they alſo ceaſe to move for a time. The difference betwixt the 
Inſects of this and the ſecond Order, is not ſo great as it ſeems to 
be. The Inſects of the ſecond Order, as we have already obſerv'd, 
having caſt the Pellicula of the Vermiculus, appear in another Form, 
viz, Of a Chyſalite, or a Body ſomewhat Analogous, and at laſt ha- 
ving caſt a ſecond Coat (that of the Chyſalzs) in the Form of a fly- 
ing Inſe&: whereas theſe of this third Order depoſit two Pelliculæ at 
one and the ſame time, that of the Vermiculus which is outmoſt and 
viſible, and alſo one Analogous to that of the Chryſalite in the Se- 
cond Order, which 1s inmoſt and hid ; having grown up underneath 
the outmoſt Pellicula, and being laid aſide at the fame Inſtant toge- 
ther with it, when the creeping Inſect turns (as we uſually call 

it) to a flying one , that is, when the Fly breaks forth of this its 
Caſe or Coffin. 1 
5. According to this Method, it being truly natural and juſt, I 
ſhall range my Obſervations relating to this Subject. To begin with 
the Inſecta <perzmoppore. EE 
Amongſt all the numerous Species belonging to this Tribe of In- 
ſects that do not change their Shape, I ſhall at preſent only take no- 
tice of Two, and thoſe both of them «perzwpore pedata, the firſt a 
Water Inſect, the ſecond a Land one. Firſt of the Pulex aquaticus 
arboreſcens Swammerdamij, Swammerdam's Water-Flea with 
branched Arms“: An Inſect of a blood-like Colour, and of admira- . v , 
ble Structure, which is accurately deſcribed by that induſtrious Ento- Hitt. Iafea. 
mologiſt. Tis no leſs common in England than in Foreign Coun- 6. 
tries, tho not obſerved (as I can find) by any of our Eugliſb Wri- 
ters of Inſects. In the hotter part of Summer it frequently occurs 
with us in our Pools, and other ſtanding Waters. The Water of a 
Pond nigh Dadford, and one end of one of Mr. Wodball's Ponds at 
Theygford, I have ſeen ſo prodigiouſly full of theſe ſmall Blood-colour'd 
Inſects, that it look'd exactly like to bloody Water. And an unwa- 
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Vid. Mouferi 


ry Spectator, who knew not the Cauſe of this uncommon Colour, 
wou'd be apt to fancy that the Water in thoſe Ponds was turn'd into 
Blood. What Amazement and Terror a like Appearance in the 
Waters at Leyden once occafion'd there, the ſagacious Suammer- 
dam relates in his HiSory of Inſeds, p. 71. Secondly, of the Scolo- 


Test. lo ſec. Pendra notiluca Moufet: : Mouffet's Scolopender that ſhines in the 


P. 202. 


Night: An Infect that Moufet had never ſeen himſelf, but upori 
the Teſtimony of his curious Friend our Engliſh Bruer aſſerts that 
there was ſuch a Kind of Scolopender to be found in England. This 


very Iaſect I have more than once obſerv'd at the bottoms of old 


Walls, and as I remember of Hedges too; both in Northamptonſhire 
and Cambridgeſhire. I the rather mention it here, becauſe I find not 
the Cauſe of this its ſhining Quality has as yet been pointed forth, 
It has not this Splendor in the bottom of it like the Glow-worm, 
whoſe Light ariſes from two ſeveral Specks on the under-fide near 
the Tail: but in an outward dime wherewith the Body of it is be- 
ſmear'd. A part of which Slime ſometimes drops off from it; fo 
that of one Scolopender which I ſaw at firſt, it ſeem'd in an Inſtant, to 
be multiply'd to five or fix. 0 
6. Come we now to the Inſecta perzpypptpere, the Inſects that change 
their Shape: and to thoſe in the firſt place, which change only once, 
and that without any Intervall of Reſt. To this Claſs belongs the 
Gryllotalpa, the Fen- cricket, Eve-chur , or Chur-worm, which Inſe& 
I take notice of here for the Rarity of it; being no whiere, that 
ever I could hear of, found in Northamptonſhire, but at Kings-thorp. | 
Neither is it common in other Counties. The Ingenious Mr. Short- BY 
grave at Halſton, has now by him one of the K:ngs-thorp Gryllotalpe | 
reſerv'd in Sprits of Wine, in a Glaſs Hermetically ſealed: and 
rom him I had the firſt Intelligence of their being found at that 
Place. Tis for an Inſe& a Creature of remarkable Bigneſs, and no 
leſs fo for its way of Living; for it makes its way into the Earth 
like a Mole, and lives for the moſt part under Ground, in fat looſe 
Earth, in rich Meadows, or Mooriſh Ground, ſuch as that by the 
River Side at Kimgs-thorp. z 

7. The Second Claſs of the udewpetuane conſiſts of thoſe that 


_ undergo a double Change in their Shape, in the Manner deſcribed 


above in ?. 4. 


Theſe are either Vaginipennia, ſuch whoſe Wings are covered with 
Caſes or Sheaths, as are thoſe of the Scarab , or Beetle-kind, or 
Arures ; ſuch as have naked Wings, which again are ſubdivided in- 


to thoſe with Mealy, and thoſe with Membranaceous Wings. Un- 


der this laſt Subdivifion are placed the Inſects of the Bee-Tribe. 


The Diſcoveries relating to a Species of this laſt Tribe, viz. 2 
wild Bee, or rather one of the Muſce Apiformes, or Bee-faſhion'd 
Flies, whereof we have from Dr. King, and Mr. Willugbby, a very 
entertaining Account, (in Phil. Tranſ. N. 65, and 74.) as they 
were made at Aſtrop in this County, ought not to be omitted here. 
This Sort of Bee breeds in the Trunks of rotten Willows after this 


remarkable 
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remarkable Manner. In the firſt place, the old Bees bore therein a 
great many Cylindraceous Cavities, Holes, or Burrows running all 
according to the Grain of the Wood, ( excepting where the Bee 
comes in, and the Cavities communicate with one another) then 
they fill them with Cartrage-like Caſes made of Bits of Leaves of 
Roſes, and ſometimes other Trees; the Sides of longer Bits, the 
Ends of ſhorter ones, all very regularly and cloſely wrought, within 
which they lay their Eggs, in every Cartrage one, and there leave 
them together with a ſufficient Quantity of Food for the Hatch of 
young ones. Of each Egg is producd a White Maggot , which af- 
ter ſome time having caſt its outmoſt Skin, becomes a Nympha, (the 

Term of Art for the Chryſalite of a Bee ) and at length, the Coat 
or Caſe of the Nympba being laid afide, a Bee; which eats its way 
forth of the Tree. | N 

The Reader who deſires a more particular Account of theſe won— 
der ful Contrivances of this Sort of wild Bee, for ſecuring and bring- 
ing up her young ones, may find it in the Philoſophical Tranſactions ; 
Of which Account this is only a ſhort Abſtract. 


8. To this Head of Inſects with naked Membranaceous Wings. 
belong alſo the Muſcæ quatuor Alarum Papilionaceæ dictæ, partcular- 
ly that Species of thoſe Four-wing'd Flies, which come of thoſe 
Water-Inſects that cover themſelves with T hece or Caſes. Of this 
Kind of Water-Inſects, I have, about our Brooks and Rivers, ob- 
ſerv'd ſo many ſubordinate Species, that to give the full Hiſtory of 
them here, would carry out this Article too far; I ſhall therefore do 
no more at preſent, than deſcribe the Caſes wherein they encloſe and 
ſecure themſelves, ſo long as they inhabit the Water. So much Sa- 
gacity, Skill, and Prudence there appears in the Structure of theſe 
Caſes, that of all the Parts of the Natural Hiftory of this Inſect, I 
chuſe to confider this. Mr. Ray from Mr. Willugbbys Obſervations, 
has already given us a Table of theſe Water-Inſe& Caſes, which, 


with ſeveral Additions and Improvements, I now preſent to the 
Reader. Lo 


9. Water Inſects that cover themſelves with Caſes, have either a 
Caſe 1 


Immoveable, being affixd to Pebbles or other Stones. This 
ſort of Caſe is ordinarily compos d of Gravel and Sand agglu- 
| tinated: and is of a roundiſh Shape. Dr. Plot has given a 
particular Account of one Variety of them in Natural Hiſtory 
{ | of Oxfordſhire, Ch. 7. b. 25. We find the ſame in the Stoney 
Brooks nigh Ketter ing, and in ſeveral others. DT 


Or a Moveable migratory one, which is commonly called a Cad- 
j Caſe: Either 
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Round and long, having either 


" Straws, and ſometimes Bits of Sticks, agglutinated; and thoſe 
either 

Parallel, of which are two Species, a larger one two Inches long, 
and a ſmaller one, the commoneſt of all: WT 
Tranſverſe and ſhorter than the former ; wherewith in ſome of 
the Caſes are interlaid very ſmall Stones, in others ſmall 


| Snail-Shells : or | | 
Perpendicular , I now ſpeak of the outwarder Straws which 


| compoſe this ſort of Caſe , which are ſharp, ſtiff, and very 
| l ſlender little bits ſet End-ways, like the Prickles of a Hedge- 


hog when erected. This Species occurs but ſeldom, and was 
unknown to Mr. Willoughby, as were alſo four or five more 
of the Varieties that follow. 

---Seed-Veſlels, and Seeds of Plants. „ 
--Snail-ſhells of various Kinds, and a few very ſmall Stones in- 
termix d. 8 VV 1 
This Sort of Caſe is very pretty with that Variety of Shells 

that uſually adhere to it. 


Fragments of Snail:ſhells, with a Mixture of fine Sand. 


---The ſmaller Pebbles and Flints with a little Sand. 


[]---Sand of a coarſer Grit. Theſe Two laſt are very common 


Sorts, and occur in almoſt every Brook, even in thoſe Brooks 
where there's not the ſmalleſt Heap or Parcel of Sand to be 
ſeen in any part of them; as at Oxendon, and elſewhere. 


| Within thele are the Worms call'd Cod-Bait. 


Sand of a finer Grit. Some of theſe are crooked and tapering, 
not unlike to a Cock's Spur: Others are tapering, of a Conical 


| Shape, and are not crooked. They vary in Colour, as do al- 
ſo the former. Oe. . | | 


* 


|---A Stoney Matter; which is brought out of the Earth by the 
Water of thoſe called Petrifying Springs, and which, as the 


Water glides along, is catch'd and entangled in a ſlimy Matter 
upon and about the Bodies of the Cad-worms which are by Na- 
ture directed to poſt themſelves for that very Purpoſe, in the 

Chanels of thoſe Springs. There are Cad-caſes of this Sort 


their Sources. | firſt diſcover'd the way of their Formation in 
the Chanel of a ſmall Rill, that carries down one of theſe 
Springs, betwixt the Bog-Cloſe at Harrington and Rowel F ield, 


| above the little Bridge that leads into the Field; where there 


are many Incruſtations, otherwiſe called Petrifactions, conſiſt- 
ing of the ſame Stoney Matter, as do the Cad-caſes there. 
Theſe are of a coarſer Grit. In a Rill or Gutter betwixt Bul- 
wich and Blatherwick, J obſerved a Variety compos'd of a 
Matter as fine and as White as is that of our Whiteſt Lime- 


| ſtone. 


---Com- 


in ſeveral of our Petrifying Waters, at ſome Diftance from 
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| ſtrengthning of the Caſe. 
Or Flat and Compretled, 


| 
Vt 


Pieces of Sticks affix'd to the Outſide of it. There are uſually 
no more than Two of theſe Sticks, and thoſe ſet oppoſite to 


with ſomewhat bigger Stones adhering to the Sides of the Caſe, 

| | never to the Fore or Back-part of it; whence it neceſſarily 

; appears flat or compreſſed : or with no Stones adhering thus to 

| | the Sides, but with a Caſe running forth Sideways into a thin 

| Margin, as it were Wings. Iis a flatter and more compreſſed 
! | Caſe than the former, and allo tapering. 


10. We meet with all theſe Sorts or Varieties of Cad-worm Ca- 
ſes in the Ponds, Brooks, or Rivers of this County. Indeed a greater 
Variety there 1s of them, than of the Inſects that carry theſe their 
little Houſes about with them. For the ſame Sort of Inſect, tho 
they do not vary much in the Form or Figure of their Houſes, yet 
as to the Materials of them they do, In ſome Places building them 
of Sand : in others where there 1s no Sand, but abundance of ſmall 
Shells, of theſe: in others of a Chalky or Calcarious Matter, or 
whatever elſe the Place affords, that's fit for this Purpoſe. 
11. The Ground-work, if 1 may ſo call it, of all the Caſes is a 


olutinous or ſlimy Matter, of ſuch Tenacity and Strength, that 1 


have ſeen Two pretty large and weighty Pebbles, fo cloſely conjoin'd 


with this ſlimy Subſtance proceeding from a Cad-worm, that had 


plac'd it ſelf betwixt them, that they would not fall aſunder one 


from another: Nothing but Violence would ſever them. And when 
| pluck'd them aſunder, it drew forth a Rope of Slime from out the 


| Cad-caſe, much like the Salzva of Snails. Hereof the Cad-worm 
forms it (elf a looſe Kind of Coat, covering all, unleſs the Head and 
Peet, which are ſet on near the Head. Theſe the Cad can exert or 
draw in at pleaſure : and by means of this Sort of Gluten, to which 
every little Body that touches 1t adheres, the Animal rough-Coats, 
and ſtrengthens that Coat with Sand, otraws, or other proper Mat- 


| ter, juſt ſo much of them uſually as ſerves to give a due Firmneſs to 
che Coat, without rendring it too bulky and cumberſome. The other 


Fxtremity , that's oppoſite to the Head, is cloſed with ſuch Matter 
as the Sides of the Caſe are compoſed of. Which cloſed End the 
Cad-worm, when ſhe ſees a Gudgeon, a Fiſh that delights to prey 
upon them, about to aflault him, erects, ſtriking his Head into the 
' Bottom of the Brook or River: and having put himſelf into this 
Poſture, the Gudgeon gives over the Aſſault. 


12. But 'tis time to proceed to the Third and Laſt Order of the 


ue, Which contains thoſe Inſects that change their Shape 
but once, yet depoſit Two ſuch Coats or Coverings, as thoſe of the 
Second Order, that undergo a double Change. The Inſe& deſcribed 
by Dr. Plot, in Nat. Hiſt. of Staffordſhire , Ch. 5. C. 25. under the 

Nannn Name 


Common Sand with Two or Three Parallel Straws, or {lender 


each other Sideways. So placed they much conduce to the 
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Name of Eruca Glabra edndata aquatica arborea, which we have here 
ſometimes in Jakes and Squalid Waters, does indeed belong to this 
Third Claſs, and is by no means to be called an Eruca or Caterpiller ; 
ſince it turns to a Fly, not to a Butterfly or Moth, as all the Species 
of Eruce do. Neither was this Inſe& wholly undeſcribed, when 
Dr. Plot publiſhed his Account of it, tho' the Doctor tells us, that 
after long Search, he could not meet with it in Authors. Tis after 
* Vid. o. all, the Vermiculus of that Inſe&, which Goedart * calls improperly a 
art us De In- 5 92 . . 
is Edit. Bee; whereas tis really a Fly with only Two Wings, and which, 
N in the Latin Tranſlations of Goedart, is ſaid to have no Feet; when 
indeed it has no fewer than Fourteen. But 'tis for nothing ſo remark- 
able as its jointed tapering Tail, which, when exerted to its full 
Length, is almoſt Five Inches long. Having crept about and ſuſtain d 
it ſelf thus in the filthieſt Waters, in the Form of a Worm, its due 
time, it ceaſes to move for ſome few Days; but at length, being as 
it were reſtor'd to Life again, depoſits its Exuviæ, that is, caſts off 
the Two Outmott Membranes under which a Pair of Wings was all 
the while a growing up, diſplays thoſe Wings, and becomes a Fly of 
+ Vid. Son- that Sort very fitly called Maſca Stercoraria by Swammerdam +, 
merdam Hiſt. And thus much will, I believe, be thought enough from me, for 
p. 13% the Readers Information and Entertainment upon this Article of In- 
ſects. | i 
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13. Secondly, Come next to be conſidered the larger Exanguous 
Animals. Theſe I chuſe to diſtribute into A 
© Pedatu, ſuch as have Feet; 
Apoda, ſuch as have none. 
: The Pedata, into the Soft and Cruſtaceous : 
The Apoda, into the Naked and Teſtaceous. | 
The Soft Exanguious Animals, the Polypus, the Sepia, or Cuttle- 
fiſh, and the reſt of them, are all Inhabitants of the Sea ; and there- 
fore out of my Province: Neither have I any more to ſay about the 
Cruſtaceous ones, but that one of theſe, that called the Cray-fiſh, 
Aſtacus fluviatilis, a Fiſh ſomewhat rare in other Parts, is pretty com- 
| mon in the ſe, particularly nigh Ruſhton, Newton, and Geddington: 
| And that in the ſaid Brook, there are to be found of them as large, 
| and in all Regards in as good Perfection, as I have good Reaſon to 
+ believe, as in any Water whatever ; that Famous one for Cray-fiſh 
at Hungerford in Berkſhire, not excepred. 5 
14. I therefore proceed to the Exanguia Apoda, and having no- 
thing very remarkable concerning the Naked Apoda, which are uſu- 
ally called Limaces, the Naked Snails, whereof we find no other 
3 here than the Three common Sorts deſcribed by Dr. Lifter ||, 


| Life's Tua I go on next way to the Teſtaceous ones, the Footleſs Exanguious | 
j Roy Creatures that are cover'd with Shells; of which we have indeed 
| a great Variety both of the Land and Water Sorts. 


15. All the Fourteen Sorts of Cochlee Terreſtres, or Land Shell- 
Snails, deſcribed by the Ingenious Dr. Lifter, in his Tract De Cocb- 
leis Anglix Terreſtribus, we have here; excepting only the Firſt, the 
| | Cochlea 
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Cochlea maxima cmerea operculo gypſeo, Ve. the great Edible lidded 
Snail, and perhaps that Tit. 11. zb:4. The Great Edible Snail, tho 
common in ſome Places in the Southern Parts of England, yet can 
ſcarce be brought to live with us; as appears by an Experiment 
made by the late Lord Hatton, who put a great many live ones of 
this Kind into a convenient Coppice near his Houſe at Kirby, with 
Intentions that they ſhould breed there ; but in a ſhort time they all 
dy'd. Neither have I yet met with the Buccinum, Tit. 11. Lift. but 
the reſt of them ate obvious enough, even thoſe that ſeem to be very 
rare by Dr. Liſter's Account of them. Es 


16, To gratify thoſe who are Curious in the Hiſtory of theſe Ele- 
gant little Creatures, I ſhall here direct to ſome of the Places in this 
County, where the choicer and rarer Animals of this Kind are the 
moſt frequent and numerous. 5 


The Cochlea cinerea ſtriata, &c. Tit. 5. Dr. Lifter *, or the Striated . cochlea 
Lidded Shell-Snail, is not a very common one here; but yet under N 
the Buſhes by an old Stone. pit on the South Side of Wakerly Church ; Cotuma. De 
and alſo under the Buſhes upon a very ſteep Place of the South Bank Pur. 
of the Welaud in Wakerly Lordſhip, there are many of them. 

The Buccinum exiguum mucrone obtuſo, &c. Tit. 6. Liſter, J have 

found in great Plenty in a Ground nigh Morſley Wood, eſpecially 
upon a Stone- Heap there. : 

The Buccinum exiguum quinque ſpirarum mucrone acuto, Tit. 7. Liſt. 
occurs very frequently in all our moiſter Woods, in the Mos at the 
Roots of the old Trees; as alſo among the Moſs and Sedge upon 
the Boggy Sides of ſeveral ſtanding Springs, as at Oxendon and Ar- 
thing-worth. = 

The Buccinum Rupinum majuſculum circiter ſex orbibus circumvolut. 

Tit. 8. Lift. we find with the former in the ſame Woods, but much 
more rarely. „„ 

The Buccinum pullum ore compreſſs circiter decem ſpirarum, Tit. 10. © 
Lift. + in the Woods at Chff, and in many others: Likewiſe a lar- * Coch. 
ger Variety of them, tho' more rarely, in the ſame Woods. 744. . . 7 
This, and the Baccmum exiguum quinque ſpirarum, Liſt. are with 4 ee 
us, of all the Species of theſe pretty ſmall Perewinkles, the com- 


moneſt. TT. 

The Buccinum parvum ſive Trochilus filvaticus, Tit. 9. Lift. we 
nnd if I miſtake not, in Morſley Wood; but *tis extremely rare. 
The Shell I have from Morſley, agrees in all Regards with the above- 
named of Dr. Lifter ; but that the Doctor's has (as he ſays ) Six or 
Seven Circles or Wreaths, this no more than Five at the moſt, and 
the live Shell is all over a little brifly. 

The Cochlea dilute rnbeſcens ſinu ad umbilicum exiguo circinato, Tit. 12. 
Liſt. we meet with alſo at Morſley, and in other of the Northam- Cochlea 
keene Woods 3 
Laſtly, The Cochlea pulla ſilvatica * in aciem deprefſis, Tit. 14. di, 
Li. in Hedge- Bottoms on the Welt Side of Oakly par va, by the Jute, Tf. 
Road to Stanian. Conchyl. 
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17. Beſides theſe already deſcribed by Dr. Liſter, we have here 
no fewer than Six Sorts of Land Snails, that, I think, are wholly 
new and undeſcribed. . ; 

Firſt, The Buccinum betroftrophum minutum ſuſcus ſex ſpirarum ore ſub- 
rotundo; * ſo we may entitle a ſinall Brown Buccinum or Perewinkle, 
with a roundiſh Mouth of Six Wreaths, which are convoluted from 
the Right Hand to the Left ; whereas almoſt all other Shells, whe- 
ther of the Land or Sea, have a quite different Turn, vix. from the 
Left Hand to the Right, therein obſerving, as it were, the Sun's 
Motion on this North Side of the /A-quator. For which Reaſon this 
Shell has the Adjun& of Heteroſtrophum in the Title. Tis leſs than 


the Buccinum terreſtre, Tit. 11. Laff. Neither is there drawn around 


the Middle of its Baſis or Firſt Wreath, a ſharp Ridge, as is in that. 


I firſt found it in 1695. in a Wood that had been new cut down at 


Morſley: and fince not unfrequently in the thicker Parts of the 
Neighbouring Woods amongſt Moſs, | 
Secondly, T rochilus exiguus 4. ſpirarum ele gantiſſime ſtriatus. Tis a 


very ſmall Shell, ſcarce the Fourth Part of a Barley Corn in Bigneſs, 


the Colour a lighter Brown, of the Trochus Shape, having Four 
Wreaths faſhioned, as thoſe of the Trochi marini, with a pretty flat 


Bafis. *Tis very neatly ſtreak'd or ſtriated with deep Striæ tranſ. 


verſly to the Turn of the Wreaths. The larger Wreaths riſe up in- 
to a ſharpiſh Ridge. I found it in the Clefts of a Sallow-Root, in a 
Thicket of Sallows near a Pond, of Mr. Chamberlain's, in 7 horp- 
mandeville Lordſhip. 1 3 0 
Thirdly, Cochlea e Compreſſis, coloris ſubſuſci, clavicula productiore 
5 ſpirarum, ex altera parte umbilicata, & ſubtiliter echinata: A Cochlea 
or Snail-ſhell of the compreſſed Sort, of a Browniſh Hue, with Five 
pretty much exerted Wreaths, a Circular Snus in the Center on one 
Side of it, and beſet all over with ſhort and ſtiff little Hairs or 
Briſtles. Tis not unfrequent in our Woods, particularly in thoſe 
about King's-Cliff. Perhaps it is the Cochlea ſubfuſca clavicula modice 
produda, Liſt. Hiſt. Conchyl. N. 79. L. I. oO 


Fourthly, Cochlea pellucida ſubflavia quinque ſpirarum, magis com- 


preſſa, umbilicata; A pellucid Yellowiſh Wood Cochlea of Five Wreaths, : 


more compreſs'd than the former, but with ſuch a Snus or Umbilicus 
as that has. Its Yellowiſh Colour, as the Snail decays and dies, goes 


off, and it fades by Degrees to a White: as it is with all other the 


like colour'd Shells, both of the Land and Rivers. 
Fifthly, Cochlea paruva magis compreſſa umbilicata quinque ſpirarum, 

pullo & ſubflavo colore eleganter teſſelata, ſtrus capillaribus tranſverſe de- 

pictau: A Cochlea of the more compreſſed Sort, umbilicated, and Five- 


wreath'd, as the former ; but differing from that, and all the reſt of 


them, obſervably in the Two following Marks. 
I. In that 'tis beautifully checquer'd with Yellow and Brown. 
2. In that tis ſtriated tranſverſly with Hair-like Striæ very cloſe 


ſet. We find it in a little Wood call'd Loteland, nigh Harrington, 


amongſt the Moſs at the Roots of the Aſhes and Oaks, and in many 
other of our Woods. Sixthly, 
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Sixthly, Cochlea compre ſſa umbilicuta minima trium ſpirarum ore ro- 

tundo reflexo : A compreſſed umbilicated Cochlea, the ſmalleſt of all 
the Kind, of only Three Wreaths, with a round Aperture whoſe 
Margin is bended a little backward. I have found it in Boggy Pla- 
ces in Oxendon and Arthingworth Fields in great Plenty. 
18 Of the Cochlew Fluviatiles, by which we mean the Freſh Wa- 
ter Snails, together with the Patella, and Freſh Water Bivalves, which 
Dr. Lifter treats of in the fame Books, there are in all Eighteen 
'Zorts ; every one of which we have here, excepting only the Nerita 
Fluviatilis, Tit. 20. List. de Cochl. Angl. The Muſculus Niger omni- 
um craſſiſſima V ponderoſiſſima Testa Tit. 31. Append ad Goedart. And 
perhaps the Muſculus omnium anguctiſſimus, Tit. 33. Ibid. 

In my Account of the Cochleꝶ fluviatiles, I ſhall obſerve the fame 
Method as! did in the former Article of the CochlezT erre$tres; Firſt 
acquainting the curious Reader where the more rare Sorts of thoſe 
already delcribed are to be found with us: and to theſe annexing a 
ſhort Deſcription of the hitherto undeſcribed ones of this Kind, 
which this County affords. 5 

The more rare Species of them, according to Dr. Liſter, are 1 
think theſe that. follow. „„ 

The Cochlea fuſca faſciata vivipara, Tit. 18. LiF. This ſort we find 
in the Weland and other of our Rivers, as alſo in the Fen- Ditches. 
The Buccinum 6 ſpirarum ore anguctiore, Tit. 22. Lift. In the 

Tſe below Arthingwort h, and in the Fen-Ditches nigh Sir Fohn Shaw's 
Decoy. 7 8 | | 

1 trium ſpirarum, Tit. 24. Lig. In our larger and older 
Pools in Plenty: as alſo in the Boggs in the Clayland. But theſe 
laſt are for the moſt part much ſmaller than thoſe of the Dr.'s ; fo 
that I ſuſpe& them to be of a different Species. | 3 

Buccinum trium ſpirarum d ſiniſtra in dextram convolut. Tit. 25. Li. 
Bucemum fluviatile a dextra ſiniſtor ſum tortile trum orbium ſive Nerito- 
des Laſt. Hiſt. Conchyl. Lib. 2. N. 34. I have never met with them 
here but in ſome few of our Fen-Ditches, and in that part of the Tſe 
betwixt Arthingworth and ewbottle Bridge. * 

The Cochlea compreſſa, ſme limbo, 5 ſpirarum, Tit. 28. Lift. In 
the Iſe and other of our Brooks, as alſo in the Fens. 

The Patella fluviatilis, Tit. 32. Lift, Which is a very rare Animal 

in moſt Parts of England; Yet I found a great Number of them af- 
fix d to looſe Stones lying in the Water underneath a ſmall Bridge 
in the Lane that leads up to Dean from Dean-T borp. 
The Muſculus exiguus, piſi magnitudine v otundus, &c. Tit. 31. Lift. 
Thid, Pedunculvs globoſus N. 14. Lift. Hiſt. Concbyl. in Sect. 3. de Bi- 
paulo, Nudiatil. The ſmall globous River Cockle, It occurs very fre- 
quently in our Ponds and Brooks, - I 

Mujoulns latus, maximus, tefta admodum tenn, ex fuſco virideſcens, pa- 
luſtris, Laft. Append. ad Goedart. p. 9. Muſculus latus maximus © 
tenuiſſimus e cœruleo virideſcens fere paluſtris Lift. Hiſt, Conchyl. Lib. 
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. N. 11. We have it in ſome of our old Ponds, as in thoſe of Sir 
John Lang hams at Cosbrook. 


The Muſculus tenuis minor latiuſculus, Tit. 30. Lat. Append. ad 
Goedart. Muſculus tenuis minor, ſubfuſcus latiuſculus, Liſt. Hist. Conchyl. 
Lib. 1. N. 8. In the Je, the Myne, and indeed all our other Rivers. 
The Muſculus angudtior, &c. Tit. 30. Lig. de Cochl. Angl. We 
find in the River Myne near the Influx of the Iſe. Dr. Lister ac- 
quaints us chat he has ſometimes met with a great number of Pearls 
in this ſort of Muſcle. Vid. Append. ad Goedart. p. 18. | 
19. Iam now to add to the Engliſh Cochlee fluviatiles of Dr. Lifter, 
the undeſcribed Sorts that I have found in Northamptonſhire. They 
are theſe that follow. . 
Virſt, The Buccinum ſubflauum pellucidum quatuor ſpirarum teſtæ 
Aperturz parva, ad ſmiſtram partem reflexa. It agrees very nearly 
with the Buccinum ſubflatum fluviatile, Tit. 3. Hiſt. De Cochl. fluv. 
Anel. in Size; But this has Four Wreaths, whereas that has only 
Three: This alſo has a ſmaller Aperture, which is bowed a little 


outwards on the Left Side : its Wreaths are rounder and ſomewhat 


more tumid : and it 1s a firmer Shell. In all theſe Particulars, it 
differs from the above-named Buccinum of Dr. Lifter. We find it in 
the Boggs and Brooks, as at Arthmgworth: and tis no uncommon 
/ A 15 e N 

Secondly, Buccinum 5 ſpirarum pellucidum ſubflvaum. This is one 
of the {lenderer and larger Sorts. In the manner of the convolu- 
tion of its Wreaths, tis much like the Buccinum minus b ſpirarum, 


Tit. 22. Liſt. Bur 'tis ſmaller by more than one half, and its 


Wreaths are ſomewhat more Prominent or Tumid. Tis found to- 
gether with the former, and is almoſt as common. 

T hirdly, Buccinum 6 ſpirarum heteroſtrophum pellucidum flavum. * 
This alſo is one of the ſlenderer and longer forts of Buccina. As to 
ſize, tis ſomewhat leſs than the Buccmum fluv. Tit. 22. Liſt. and has 
a narrower Mouth. Tis a very {lender Shell, of a Tellow Colour: 
but what abundantly diftinguiſhes it from all the reſt of the longer 
ſhap'd River Perewinkles is, its Wreaths are convoluted from the 
Right Hand to the Left, in the wry uncommon Way. I firſt found 
it in ſome Ditches nigh Great Bowdon in Leiceſterſhire, and ſince that 
as J remember in Burrow-Fen, . 
 Fourthly, Peciunculus fluviatilis exiguus, figure ſubſpherice compreſ- 
ſe. Iis of ſeveral Sizes, from that of a Lettice to that of Hemp- 
ſeed. Towards the Rim it has a few ſmall Ruga. The colour of 
the freſher Shells 1s a Bluiſh White, or inclines a little to a Yellow : 


tis a thin and ſlender Shell: both Valves very much alike. There 


are plenty of them in the Boggs in Arthingworth and Oxendon Fields. 
Alſo in the 1ſe, and J ſuppoſe in other of our Rivulets. 
20. Thus J have done with all the Exanguia, I now proceed to the 


Sangumeous Animals, Fiſhes, Birds, Oviparous and Viviparous Qua- 


drupeds. dn 
I begin with the Fiſhes, and in treating of them, ſhall 
| 1. Take 


* 
uu. rr 
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3 Take notice of thoſe that are, or ſeem to be undeſcribed by. 
Ithyographers. 42 5 
2. Of thoſe, that though deſcribed are more rare and uncom- 
mon. 


3. I ſhall note what is obſervable in them that are more, common- 
ly known. 


21. Of Fiſhes not yet deſcribed, there is one that the Reverend 
Mr. Fowler of Cranford has inform'd me of, which appears to be re- 
ally an undeſcribed Species, but having never yet had the good for- 
tune toſee the Fiſh, and the Account I received of it being imperfecty 
|] muſt leave the deciſion of this matter to a farther Enquiry and 
Obſervation. The Account I have had of it is only this: tis a ſmall 
Fiſh, ſcarce 5 Inches in length, and about Half an Inch in Breadth, 
of a thin Body, in colour like a Loache, and not much unlike it in 
Shape, but without Scales, having a ſmooth and flimy Skin. Mr. 
Fowler, a Gentleman well acquainted with the River Nyne, where 
this Fiſh is found, never met with above three of them, and thoſe 
in diftant parts of the River entangled in Weeds that were drawn up 

with caſting Nets. Ts” „ 5 
22. The Fiſh here called a Shallow, found in the Cherwel and 
other of our Rivers, as alſo in Ponds, as at well, a Scaly Fiſh, in 
ſhape betwixt a Roache and a Bream, by ſome therefore ſuppoſed to 
be an anomalous and ſpurious Production proceeding from the Spawn 
of the one, enkindled by the melting of the other, and by many 
believed to be an undeſcribed Fiſh, I take it to be the Finſcale of 
Dr. Plot, which he tells us is found too in the Cherwell in Oxford. Ait ot 
ſhire, where he accurately deſcribes it, and the Rootang or Erythro- ob, 


Oxfordjbire, 


pthalmos of Mr. Willoughby, who found it in Germany. But Mr. Ray c. 
makes the Rootang deſcribd Ichthyol, P. 249. a different Species 
from the Finſcale of Dr. Plot, which is deſcribd Tchthyol, P. 25 2. 

23. In the River Nyne we have a kind of Eel, which with thoſe. 
who live upon that River, particularly near Wadenhve, has the Name 
of the Bed-Eel, as lying always in Cluſters or Beds at the Bottom 

of the River until they are rous'd up by violent Floods, and after 
that, they never bed again, nor are found to have Meat in their Sto- 
machs as the common Eels. From this fingular property of theirs 
tis ſuppos'd they are of different Species from the common Eel. 
They alſo vary ſomewhat from the common Kind in ſhape ; theſe 
having a narrower Mouth and a ſmaller Head, and withal are much 
more ſweet and delicious to the Taſte. But whether all theſe Marks 
will really warrant them for a new and diſtinct Species, I reſign to 
the Reader's Judgment. 
24. Beſides the Fiſhes that are proper to Freſh Water, living uſu- 
ally in Rivers, never at Sea, | of which we have here, particularly in 
| the Nye, perhaps as great plenty and variety as in any Rivers in 
BB England of this Bigneſs,] we alſo meet with diverſe Sorts of Fiſhes 
FF that are common to Salt and Freſh Water, which for certain Inter- 
vals of time live both at Sea and in Rivers. Firſt, The Sturgeon, a 
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Fiſh, that for its Magnitude, and the Rarity of meeting with it in 


an Inland County as this is, may juſtly challenge the Firft Place. I 


have certain Information of Three Sturgeons that have been taken 
in the River Nyne above Peterborough. One at Allerton- Mall, Seven 
Feet, Nipe Inches and Half in Length, 1230. in Weight, on April 
7th 1682. Another nigh Caftor- Mill, Eight Feet Two Inches long, 
Three Feet Three Inches Deep, and 1521. Weight, on May 2oth 
1698. Draughts of theſe Two in thei juit, proportions are ſtill to 
be ſeen in Mr. St. John's Houſe at Loygthorp. And a Third more 
lately, Oclob. 23d, 1704. nigh Allerton- Mill, that was Five Feet 
Nine Inches in Length Tis reported, that there once was a Stur- 


geon taken at WWadenbo- Mill, another nigh Denſord in the ſame River. 


© Secondly, Salmon. This Fiſh we meet with alſo in the River, 
Nyne, but not fo frequently, that we pretend to ſay they chuſe this 
River to breed in, as they do ſome others of a deeper Water in 
other Parts of England ; nevertheleſs we find them here in the Nyne 
ſometimes as high upwards as Wadeybo. Nay, there is an Inſtance in 


* pl: Nat. Dr. Plot *, of Two Salmons, each about a Yard in length, that were 


Hiſt. of Oxf. 
C. 7 8. 30. 


1 Vid Carew's 


Sur vey, 


P. 28. 


taken in a ſinall Branch of the River Ouſe, little leſs than 200 Miles 
from Sea. To the end that they may get up thus high, they take ad- 
vantage of the great Rain Floods ; as Mr. Carew obſerves thoſe of 
Cornwall + do: and are found with us from Augud to March or A. 
pril, about which time they return to Sea, much ſpent and emaci- 
ated. The largeſt that I ha ve heard of here was a Salmon ſtranded 
near Achureb Meadow, about half a Mile below T horp- Water field 


ſome Thirty Vears ago. 


Thirdly, Smelts. A great Number of Smelts do of late Years 


come up the Nyne in the Month of Mareh, and have been taken 


there in abundance , particularly above Allerton and Caftor , and 
brought to Peterborough Market to be fold. 3 LE 
To theſe fome have added the Lamprey, accounting it one of the 
T halat tapotamioi, of the Fiſhes that live both at Sea and in Rivers. 
There are two ſorts of them, a larger, and a ſmaller which is uſually 
called the Lampern ; both which we fometimes meet with, eſpecially 
the ſmaller Sort, in the NVyne and other of our Rivers, as alſo in our 


Brooks. Of the larger Sort, a Lamprey Three Quarters of a Yard 
long was taken not long fince in a Leapat Iadenboe Mill with a Com- 


pany of common Eels: Another about Four Foot long in the Nyne 
nigh Cotter och, by one I bimas Gadſden a Miller. And theſe are the 
biggeſt of the Kind I have heard of here. 

25. Of Fiſhes that are proper to Frelh-Water, that call'd the Eel- 
pout by ſome , the Burbot, or Birdbolt by others, is 1 believe the ſel- 
domeſt met with in our Britiſb Rivers. However, in thoſe of this 
County tis no where found but in the Nyne nigh Peterborough. And 
there tis but in about One Year in Five that they meet with a Burbot 
above Peterborough-Bridge : Below the Bridge they are, tho rare, 


| ſomewhat more frequent, and of a larger Size. But in the Lyn 


part 
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part of that River not ſo much as one ſingle Burbot has been ſeen, 
lince its being made navigable. | 
The Trout,a Fiſh very common in ſome other Counties, is ſo great 
a2 Rarity with us, that I cou'd never hear of above three of them 
taken in Nort hamptonſbire, and thoſe all in the River Nyne, one at Aſh- 
ton Mill near Oundle, another about half a Yard long in a Leap at 
Perrg-Mill, and a third near Mr. Fiſber's Mill, not far from Wel- 
lmgboroug b. . 4 5 
On the contrary, the Ruß, the Fiſh ſo particularly valu'd for its 
tender Shortneſs and Wholeſomeneſs, though a Fiſh very rarely 
found in other Rivers, as Dr. Childrey obſerves, Britan. Bacon, P. 105, 
yet here, in our River Nyne tis not unfrequent. 
Tis alſo found in the Tſe ; but we ſeldom or never light of it in 
any other of our Riverets. e Oat 
26. I am laſtly, before I diſmiſs this Subject of Fiſhes, to note what 
we meet with obſervable in any of the more common Kinds. And 
ſuch is the unuſual Magnitude of ſome of them in the Brooks and 
Rivers of this County; particularly of theſe three, the Gudgeon, 
Bream, and Pyke. 
As to the Gudveon : Harper's-Brook , eſpecially that part of it 
nigh Breeſtock, is one of the beſt of Gudgeon Waters. They breed 
and thrive there exceedingly. For a Proof of the latter, I need onl 
mention what I can relate upon very good Authority, that Gudgeons 
very near Eight Inches long, and otherways proportionable , have 
not unfrequently been taken in that Brook; which, where it is moſt 
famous for this ſort of Fiſh, has a gravelly bottom, and a very clear 
We: wy Tn Fe 5 A 
Then as to the Bream : The Reverend Mr. Fowler aſſures me, 
that in the River Nyne he has taken Bream from the Tip of the Noſe 
to the Fork of the Tail 26 Inches in length. In the River Weland 
the Bream is a ſcarcer Fiſh, and is ſeldom fo large as in the Me; 
yet a ſtill larger one of this Species than that above-deſcribed was 
taken out of that very River ſome Years ago, put into Harring worth 
Ponds, and afterwards brought to Mr. {ryon's Table at Buluick. 
27, There are Pikes in our Brooks or Rivulets 36 Inches or a 
Yard in length: But this is nothing to the Size of ſome that have 
been found in our Rivers, eſpecially in the Nyne. Several Pikes an 
Ell- long to my certain Knowledge have been catch'd in that River. 
But in Blatberwzck-Hall-there is a Draught of one an Ell and two In- 
ches in length, that was taken in the NVyne. Another of pretty 
near the fame Magnitude, the late Mr. St. John told me was taken 
in the Nyne too, nigh his Houſe at Longthorp. Which yet are all 
tar ſurpaſs'd by a Pike catch'd in the Ouſe nigh Paſenham, Anno 1683, 
Twas carry d to the Honourable Milliam Herbert, Eſq; of Perry- 
Park, who ordered it to be put into his Stews, where tho well ſup- 
ply'd. with Food, yet it ſhrunk away and waſted, ſeeming ſullen and 
diſpleas'd. Notwithſtanding when drawn out of the Stews, it was 
no leſs than 59 Inches from the Tip of the Noſe to end of the Tail 
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3. And thus I had ended the Account of Fiſhes, was it not for a 
Relation I lately met with in Ran. Higden , who diſcourſing de miru- = ger] 
bilibus Britanniæ, tells us, That there is a Fountain in this Iſland, in OY 
which nor from which there flows any River; and yet there are ta- 

ken Four Kinds of Fiſhes in it; the Fountain only Twenty Foot long, 

and as many in Breadth : Not deep, and on every part of- it high 

Banks. This is juſt as if he was deſcribing our Shotwell Spring at 

Rowel ; which tho' it falls ſhort of R. Higden's Fountain in the num- 

ber of the Kinds, there refiding only Two Sorts of little Fiſhes in it, 

the Loach and Stickle-back, is yet as remarkable, confidering the 
Extent of it, which is ſo much leſs than that of his. The natural 

Ciſtern of the Spring is thallow : and its Deſcent, for this Country, 

ſteep and rapid. So that tis not to be imagined the Fiſhes ſwam 

up thither from the Brook below. is true indeed, they might be 
formerly put in there, tho' by whom, and when, we know not : 

And ſo for thoſe in Mr. Higden's Inftance ; which abates the Wonder 

very much. Neither do I mention it for any other Reaſon. Which 

is all concerning the Fiſhes : So having taken leave of them, we 

may now proceed to the Animals of the Feathered Kind. 


8 


3 r. In treating of the Birds of this County, I ſhould firſt, accordiny 
to my uſual Method, have given an Account of thoſe that are not 
yet at all deſcribed by Authors, had I met with any ſuch; But muſt 
own k have not.]!!! 5 Es 

We have one indeed that is really a different Species, which yet is 
by one of the molt Accurate Writers of this Part of Natural Hiſto- 

ry *, ſuppos d to be only a Difference in Sex, that is, the leſſer Py'd · q. ug. 
Brambling: Monte fringilla calcaribus Alaudæ minor. And another 8 
that differs only in Sex, which in Mr. Willoug hh. Ornithology, v. 3s. N 
p. 89. is repreſented as a diſtinct Species, that is, the Hen of the 

 Wodehat , or the leſſer Aſh-colour'd Shrike, or Butcher Bird: The 
Lanius tertius Aldrovandi. : EE Eos TITLES 

32. The Cock of the leſſer Py'd Brambling is well deſcrib'd by Dr. 

obnſon4; and agrees with ours. Only in theſe with us, the Quill- tv. ge 
Feathers, all except the Firſt Five, are not White, as in his; But'of Aike p. Bayt 
the Two Inmoſt, one is a Blackiſh Brown, which is ſlightly edg'd fobimum. | 
with White: the other of the ſame Colour edg'd with Ruffer. The 
Hen of this Bird is fomewhat ſmaller than the Cock: is all over of 
a darker and leſs lively Hue: and has leſs of White about it. In 
the Female there are Six Quill-Feathers, in the Outmoſt Part of the 

Wing, of a Blackiſh Brown: in the Male there are no more than 
Five. And in the Hen the Breaſt is dafh'd with a deeper Flame Co- 
lour. In other Regards it differs but very little from the Male. 

There being no Cuts of either the one or the other of them in Mr. 
Wiilaghby, x thought fit to engrave them here*. In the Winter Sea- vid. 13 
ſon there are little Flocks of theſe, and the greater Py'd Bramblings Fs, & F.4. 
intermix'd in the Fields at Eat Farndon, Ouendon, and thereabouts. 
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33. The Hen of the leſſer Aſh-colour'd Butcher-Bird, is exactly de- 
ſcribed in Mr. Willug bby , p. 89. b. 3. but is there look d upon as a 
diſtinct Sort, and accordingly diſtinguiſn'd by the Name of the leſſer 
Butcher-Bird , variegate] with Semicircular Lines of Black and 
White, p. 90. ſeq. lin. 4 and 8; Indeed tis o different from the 
Male, which, at a tranfient View, is pretty much like the greater 


Butcher-Bird in Colour, that I ſhoud my ſelf have believ'd it had 


been a different Sort, had I not known it to be otherwiſe by what ! 


obſerv'd of it in pairing Time, and afterwards by opening it, Both 


the Male and Female of this Species have been ſhot upon the Buſhes, 
in a Buſhy Common South-Weſt of Braybroock, in the Month of May. 


But 'tis a-very uncommon Bird with us. There being no Draught 


Tab. 13. 
F, & F.6.. 


of the Hen, and but an imperfect one of the Cock in Mr. Willugb- 


by, 1 have cauſed them to be engraved here. Fig. 5. Tab. 13. is 


a fair Repreſentation of the Cock: Fig. 6. of the Hen of the leſſer 


Aſh- colour'd Butcher-Bird. 


[4 
ft ; 


tremely oblig'd. 


Io the firſt Claſs belong all the Carnivorous and rapacious Birds - 


_.. . amongſt which are, 


Y * 
' 4 > o 
. * 


4 


Ihe Bald Buzzard: the Sea-Eagle or Oſprey of Adrovandus; which 
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35. Of the many Kinds of Birds that have a more ſtrait Bill and 

Claws, the Wood-pecker Kind is one. Amongſt the Wood-peckers 
more properly ſo call'd, we have here, tho' but very rarely. 
The greater Spotted Wood-pecker nie Ariſt. In Ten Years 
Time I have ſeen no more than Three of them: One in T horp- 
ps colt Lordſhip, another in Brampton Wood, the Third at Ox- 
ENADN, | | | | | 

The Wry-neck Fynx, five Torquilla. *Tis not an uncommon Bird 
in the Northern Part of the County near Market- Harborowgh, in the 
Spring Seaſon. What becomes of it in Winter, I know not. It re- 
ſides very much in the Hollows of old Trees. 


PY 


Amongſt the Waod-peckers leſs properly ſa call'd, are the Nut- 
Hatch or Nut- Jobber: Stta cex pica cinerea. "Tis a rare Bird. We 
have ſhot it in the Woods at Pipwell, 1 Fer 5 7 

The Creeper : Certhia. It ſtays the Winter with us, and is not 
unfrequent in the Woody Grounds of T horp-Underwood, Desborough, 
and the like Places, At Desborough tis ſaid to build in Walls, and 
to ſeed on Cherries in Cherry Time, and ſo is called the Cherry-Bird 
by ſome. But this I look upon as a Miſtake ; its proper Food being 
I | oh 

36. To the ſame Claſs of Birds with a more ſtrait Bill or Claw, belong 
the Poultry Kind ; whereof we have neither the Heath-cock or Grous; 
nor the Gor-cock or Moor- cock, Birds of very tender, delicate, and 
wholſome Fleſh, and not unfrequent in the Mountains of Torkſbrre , 
Weſtmorland, and Wales; but the Rail another of the Birds of this 
Kind, that has its Name, as ſome ſuppoſe, from: Royale, becauſe it 


is 4 Royal or Princely Diſh, we pretty often meet with, particularly 


in the Fields about T hengford, Northampton, Halſton, and Rowel ; 
which yet is fo rare, that Tuner faith, he never ſaw nor heard of 
it, but in Northumberland, ==» 
The Buſtard, Otis ſeu Tarda Aus, another Bird of the Poultry 
Kind, is ſo uncommon with us, that 1 never heard of more than 


Two of them here. One of which was ſhot by Captain Saunders in 
| Moulton Field. 


Of the Qual, a Bird of Paſſage belonging to the fame Head, 1 
have only this to note, that it comes into the Sandy and warmer 
Soil, (e. gr.) on the Northampton Side, and near Rowel, and is to 


be met with there, at leaſt a Fornight before it ſettles in the colder 


Clayey Part of the County. 
37. To this Second Claſs are likewiſe referr d the Birds of the T hruſþ 
Kind. Amongſt theſe is the Miſſel-Bird or Shrite, which is found 
no where with us, that I can hear of, unleſs in Sacy and V bit tlebo- 
rough Foreſts, where it abides the whole Year, and breeds with us. 
And the Ring-Ouzel, Merwla torquata: A Bird uſually converſant 
about the Rocks and ſteep Cliffs of high Mountains. With us it has 
bred in Buſhes on the Sides of a pretty ſteep Valley betwixt Clipſton 
and Marſton, in Cligſton Lordſhip. We ſhot a Cock Ring-Ouzel 
there, on April 6. 1710. In the Gizzard we found the Wings of 
 Qqqqq Beetles, 
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p. 189. 
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Vid W:lugh» 


by Ornithol. 


P. 217, 


Beetles, and ſmall round Seeds. It has a chattering Note much like 


a Fieldfare's. In Odober the fame Year, we ſhot the Hen of the ſame 
Sort of Bird, at the Top of Flitwell Grounds by Arthingworth Field 
Side. The Hen has no ſuch Ring as has the Cock. And tis very 
probably ſuppos'd by Mr. Willughby, that the Merula Saxatilit, or 
Rock Owl of Geſner , p. 584. is no other than a Hen Ring-Ouzel. 

Wrth theſe I mention the Field-fare, not that it is an uncommon 


Bird, except in the Summer Seaſon. According to Mr. Willughby 


they all fly out of the Country, in the Spring, not ſo much as one of 
them remaining +; which perhaps may be true as to moſt other Parts 
of England ; but yet in this County I have ſeen here and there one, 
in all the Summer Months. eee OTE 
38. Why ſome Birds abide the Winter with us, and amongft ſmaller 
Birds the Wren, Winchat, and Moor-titling : and others do not, but 
depart the Country at the Coming of Cold Weather, as the Fallow- 
Smich, Red-ſtart, and White-throat, to me ſeems to be owing to a 
greater Hardneſs and Firmneſs in the Conſtitution and Texture of 
the former, than of the latter; having frequently noted, that the 
Bodies of the Fallow-Smich,, Vc. do decay much ſooner than thoſe 
of the Wren, &c. tho both were killd at the fame time, and equal 
Care taken in preſerving them. DEE e 
39. Of the more uncommon Sort of the ſmaller Birds with a ſtrait 
and a ſlender Bill, J ha ve noted theſe: e 55 
1. The leſſer Field Lark. This I mention as a diſtindt Species 


from the common Sky Lark, as being leſs than that: leſs green: 
having paler feet: and much ſhorter Spurs; as is rightly obſerv'd by 


Mr. Feſſop*. Another more conſiderable Mark of Diſtinction is, that it 
has no Muſical Note, and will never ſing, tho kept tame in Cages, and 
order'd as are other Larks. This has been experienc'd by the Curious 
Mr. Manſel. Which are Notes ſufficient to make it a diſtinct Species. 
We have kill'd it in the Meadow Cloſes Eaſt ward of Clipſton, and 
thereabouts. - - ; UE ISL 

2 The Sand Martin, Hirundo riparia, or the Bank Swallow, fo 
call'd from its building in Holes in Banks, after which manner it 
breeds with us on the ſides of the Mortar-pits in Burleigh-Park. 

3. That ſmall Bird without Name like to the Stopparola of Aldro- 
vand +. This though call'd a Bird without Name by Mr. W:lughby, 
is here well known, and vulgarly calld the Copaweb ; as uſually build- 
ing in the Corners of Walls, and the like Places, where Spiders 
weave their Webs. It ſeems to be a Bird of Paſſage, being not 


found with us in the Winter Seaſon. 


4. The Nightingale, a rare Bird in the North. of England, and 
not very frequent in the South, unleſs in ſome Places, of which I 
may well be atlow'd to mention à ſmall Grove a quarter of a Mile 
North-Weſt of Brixworth for one. In that Grove, for the Compals 
of Ground which is ſcarce three Acres, there are in the Summer- 
time an incredible Number of Nightingales : Such a loud harmoni- 
ous Symphony they make as has been heard about and after Mid- 
night to the very Town, though at that diſta nce. 5. The 
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5. The Golden crown'd Wren, Regulus criffatus Aldrovan. The 
ſmalleſt Bird we have in England, very beautiful, and no lefs rare. 
This Bird was ſhot in Pipwell-Woods, and ſent to me by the Inge- 
nious Mr. Martin Tork. 

6. The yelloweſh Wren. Thus I have entitled the Regulus non eri- 
ſtatus of Aldrovand. which Mr. Wilugbby calls a little yellowiſh One! 
Bird without Name. It ſeems to be the Becafigo, called Petty-Chaps p. 2:8. 
in p. 216. ibid. We find it though more rarely by the Banks and 
Ditches about the Willows in Eaſt-Farndon und Kelmarſh Lordſhips. 

] have ſeen it ina miſty Morning in my Orchyard at Oxendon. 

7. The Fallow Smich or Wheat Ear: Oenanthe ſive vitiflora, A.- 
drovan. There are not only great Numbers of them upon the 
Downs in Suſſex , as Mr. Willug bby obſerves; but in Northampton- 9,901 
ſhire too, and that not only in the Clay-land Fields as about Oxen- P.;. 
don, but in thoſe of a lighter Soil, as about Oundle, where ſome 
call them Clod-Hoppers. In our Red-land they neſt in forſaken 

Coney-burrows, and in the Clefts or Intervals of the Keal and 
Quarry-ltone. £ | 

8. The Whinchat : Oenanthe ſecunda of Mr. Wills bby. Tis not 
uncommon in the Gorzy Grounds nigh Kelmarſb and Clipſton, and 
on the buſhy Parts of the heathy Grounds about HalFon. In Derby- 
ſhire it is not improperly call'd the Eutic from a near reſemblance in 
its Note to the ſound of that Word, 


9. The grey Wagtail, Motacilla flava altera, Aldrovan. Dr. Jobn- 
ſon obſerv'd this Bird in the North about ſtoney Rivers, and commu- 
nicated the Deſcription of it to Mr. Willughby. The fame fort of ga 
Bird we ſee pretty often on the River Welland nigh Bowden and Har- b. 236. 
borough, and about others of our Brooks and Rivers ; frequenting 
thoſe that are not Stoney, as well as thoſe that are. The Wings of 
thoſe of them with us are generally crofled in the middle by a yel- 
low Line. 5 „ 
10. The Cole-mouſe, Parus ater Geſneri; which of all the five 
Kinds of Titmice deſcribd by Mr. Willugbby is the moſt uncommon. 
We find it no where but in Woods, particularly thoſe near Pipwell. 
40. Of the ſmall Birds, with thick ſhort ſtrong Bills, commonly call'd 
bard bilPd Birds, the following are more remarkable. 
I. The Shellappleor Croſs- bill, Loxia Geſneri. This Bird has been 
ſhot at Fawſley, and is the only one of the Kind I have met with 
here. 
2. The greater py'd Brambling, or Mountain Finch, Montifrin- 
gilla calcaribus Alaudæ major. T wo of theſe were taken in Brixworth 
Field, in November 1708. They were catch'd in the common Lark 
Nets together with the Field Larks; they readily playing about the 
Looking-glaſs ſtale in the manner of Larks. Since that 1 have ſeen 
them at leaſt 20 in a Flock, in our Fields about Oxendon together 
With the lefler py'd Brambling, as has been noted above. 
3. The Reed Sparrow , Paſſer torquatus in arundinetis nidificans *, * wing, 
This though it is not in Mr. Wilugbby's Ornithology, obſerv'd to be %nithol 


p. 269. 
an 


- 
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an Engliſh Bird, is found very frequently with us in Narthamptonſtere. 
It is found upon Willows and Buſhes by our Brook. ſides, as alſo up. 
on Bunches of Nettles ; and is therefore called the Nettlemonger b 
ſome. Tis ſometimes kept in Cages for its Song, which approaches 
that of the Linnet. | 


+1. Come I now to the Water-Fowwl, and Firſt, the Cloven-footed 
that frequent watery Places, but do not ſwim. One of the largeſt 
of theſe, of that particular Set of them, which are called Lino-Suge, 
or Mud-Suckers, is the Curlew, which tho*a Sea Fowl uſually ek. 
ing its Food upon the Sands and Ouze in the Salt Marſhes, yet ſome- 
times ſtraggles up into our Midland Fields. Five of them have been 
{cen upon Stuble Lands in the Field of Brixworth, Two of which 
were ſhot by Captain Saunders of that Town, a Gentleman ver 
Curious in collecting and preſerving the ſeveral Sorts of Birds that 
occur in theſe Parts. W 


on 


4 . * — — 


Of the Middle or Leſſer Kinds of theſe with very long Bills, there 
are Two, the Woodcock and Snipe, that I take notice of here, for 
the fame Reaſpn as I mention d the Fieldfare, in p. 426. 9. 37. ſapr. 
| Thele alſo are Birds of Paſſage, paſting over from beyond Sea in- 
to this Kingdom, and returning again at ſet times. The Cuſtom of 
theſe, as of ſome. other of them, is, that they come out of colder 
Countries into England in Autumn, abiding with us all Winter, and 
tis very farely indeed, that any Woodcocks, or Snipes, the former 
of them eſpecially, ſtay. the Summer, and breed with us; yet as 
rare as it is, there was found a Neſt of young Woodcocks in a moiſt 
Ground nigh Morſley Wood, Northamptonſhire , Anno 1699. which 
were preſented to Sir Edward Nicholls. | 

And as to Snipes, ſome few of them yearly ftay, and, as I am told, 
breed with us, upon Long-Buckby Heath. Tis. certain they have 
more than once been fluſhd upon Psford Heath, and thereabouts, in 
the very midſt of Summer. 3 
42. Of the cloven footed Water Fowl with ſlender Bills of a middle 
length, the two following are with us obſervable. 8 

„ he Tringa of Aldropand: The greater Ty mga Or Sand-piper 
of Willughby +. This has been ſhot upon the Banks of Pools in Rel. 
marſh Lordſhip in the Month of Auguſt. Its Flights were from one 
Pool to another, without any Companion. One of them was ſhot 
whilſt working with its Bill in the Mud, upon the fide of one of the 
Pools. 

2. The Stint : Schæniclas ſeu, FTunco Bellomj. This in a time of 
Froſt, and Snow has been, ſhot. upon the Welland, by the Reverend 

Mr. James Styles, who informs me farther , that he has ſometimes 
{cen a Flock of them there in the Winter Seaſon. _ 

To theſe we may fitly add the true Green Plover, Pluvialis viri- 
dis: A Bird almoſt unknown to our Northamptonſbire Fowlers, who 
_uſvally call the Lapwing, Green Plover. Indeed it does not oſten 
occur with us. I have ſeen it in Oxenden Meadows amongſt, a Com- 


pany 
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pany of Lapwings in the Winter Months. We rarely ſee above five 
or ſix of them at a time. Toe 2p 

42. And to this Claſs I ſhall ſubjoin the more rare Fowls of the Fin- 
toed Tribe, that is, ſuch as have their Toes welted or Finn'd, as it 
were, all along on each Side with appendant Membranes ; but not 
webb'd together, by an intervening Skin, as are thoſe of Ducks, Vc. 
1. The Cont: A Bird very frequent here in ſome of our. largeſt 
Ponds, as at Harrington and CaFle- Aſhby, and occuring ſcarce any 
where elſe with us, excepting in our Fens. N 
2. The Grey or Aſh-colour'd Loon of Dr. Brows * ; which how- * wigs; 
ever it came to ſtraggle ſo high into the Country, was gotten into ee 
IVapenbam Lordſhip, and there ſhot by one of Mr. Archdeacon Hut- 
ton's Servants. The Caſe of it I faw at the before-mention'd Gen- 
tleman's Houſe at Wapenbam. 

The two laſt are cloven-footed Water Birds that ſwim, as does 
alſo the Water Rail, tho it is not tinn'd-toed as thoſe are. I men- 
tion this laſt Bird as being not commonly known. *'Tis ſometimes 

ſeen upon the Rivers Welland and Nyne, where it is calld the Mea- 
Oo, ro 8 
43. As to the whole-footed or web-footed Water Fowl, which are all 
of them Swimmers : The moſt extraordinary Birds of this Kind 
that I have met with hereabouts, are, „„ 

1. The Soland Gooſe : Anſer Baſſanus; becauſe it breeds in great 
Numbers in the Baſs Iſland in Scotland. I never heard of it here but 
at Theng ford, where it was ſhot, and ſhew'd to Dr. Charlton, who 
then happen'd to be there, and acquainted them with the Name of 

it; which elſe had remain'd unknown. Fu OD 
2. The Cormorant : Corvus aquaticus. This as I am told has been 
ſhot in Fawſley Lordſhip. NETS 

3. The leſſer tooth-bil'd Diver: The Mergus cirratus fuſcus, D. 

 Willugbby, p. 336. The Hen of this Bird (why I call it the Hen 
will be ſeen by and by) was ſhot by Mr. Styles upori the Bank of 
che Welland, not far from great Bowdon, 1n Fanuary 1708. at the time 
of that hard Froſt when the flooded Meadows thereabouts were for 
ſeveral Weeks over-ſpread with Ice and Snow ; the Floods and the 
hard Weather at the Heels of them, inviting a gteat Variety of the 

Fen Fowl in vaſt Numbers, and amongſt them, this Species from 
their uſual Place of living, fo high up into the Country, where being 
nearer to the Spring Heads, and to not frozen Water, they were the 
likelier to meet with proper Food. In its Stomach we found Four 
Roaches. It has all the main Marks of the Bird deſcribed under the 
Name of the Mergus Cirratus Fuſcus in Mr. Willughby, which at 
Venice he tells us is called Serula. The moſt confiderable Difference 
is in the Wings. Of the prime Wing Feathers the ten outmoſt are 
black, the eleventh has a white Tip. The three next in order are 
{till more white; yet all the outward Web in theſe three, the tip on- 
ly excepted, inclines to black. Then there are Four whoſe upper 
halfs are white : [he next two are almoſt all white : In the next, 
| Rrrrr that 
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that is the twenty firſt, the outward Web is of a pretty clear white 


and edg'd with black, the inner is dusky. The five inmoſt are all 


of a dusky Hue. Of the ſecond row of Wing Feathers : "Thoſe 
that cover the white ones of the firſt, are themſelves in their upper 
Halfs white, as in Mr. Wilughby's Serula ; Yet they do not ſo cover 
the white ones of the firſt Row, but that a little of the black part 
of them appears at the Tips of the Coverts in ſuch manner as to 
form a black tranſverſe Streak upon the Wing. Alſo a little of the 
black part of this ſecond Row appears above the Tips of the ſmal- - 
ler Coverts, which are of a dusky Cinereous ; fo that another tranſ- 
verſe black Line or Streak is thereby form'd. And the white part of 
that ſecond Row compoſes a broad Spot or Bed of white betwixt the 
two Streaks. But it has no ſuch white Spot above, towards 
the Baſe of the Wing, as has the Serula. The Feathers there, 
are of a dusky Cinereous. By this Deſcription it appears there is 
no greater difference in the Colours of this Bird and of the Serula, 
deſcribed by Mr. Willughby, than is always found in the different 
Sexes of the ſeveral Kinds of whole-footed Water Fowl ; however 
of thoſe in the narrow- bill'd and broad-bill'd Claſſes, to the former 
of which the Bird before us belongs. 1 am of Opinion, this of ours 
was a Hen. Mr. Willughby mentions nothing of the moſt certain 


Marks of either Sex; But we may conclude that his was not of the 


ſame Sex with ours, it is ſo different in Colour, and that too in ſuch 
manner as ſhews it rather to be a Male than a Female, as its Wings 
are more beautifully variegated, H. A Note that is ſeldom or ne- 
ver wanting in diſtinguiſhing the Males from the Females of the 
web-footed Water Fowl. The Fowl whoſe Cate Mr. Willughby ſaw 

ſtuff d at Sir Willam Foſter's, in Northumberland , he inclines to 


think was a Male+: To me it ſeems to have been a Female; This 


of ours having the very fame white Spot, and the ſame black Streaks 


on the Wings that that had. Of the Bird I have been deſcribing I = 


have ſeen only Two, both of them agreeing exactly in all the exter- 
nal Marks. As to Internals, One of them had a large Labyrinth, 
that is a Bony Veſſel at the bottom of the Windpipe , from the 
Windings of its interior Cavity calld a Labyrinth: The other I be- 
lieve had none. A diligent Search was made for it, by a Perſon 
well acquainted with theſe things ; but none appear'd, Neither 
were there any Teſticles to be ſeen in either of them. 

4. The greateſt Speckled Douker or Loon, Mergus maximus Far- 


renſis, eve Arelicus Cluſti. Mr. V. zHuobby never ſaw above Five of 


them * : And only Two of theſe appear to have been found in 
England. To which I may add a Third that was found nigh Kb- 


worth in Letceſterſhire, in Winter when the Ground was cover'd with 


Snow. Being almoſt fainiſh'd, it ſtruck boldly with its pointed Bill 
at a Gentleman's Horſe upon the Leiceſter Road, who kill'd it with 
his Cane. In its Stomach were found nothing but Stones. The 
Bird being now in my Poſſeſſion, I take the Freedom of mentioning 
it here; tho' not really kill'd in Northamptonſhire.” 


5. The 
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5. The Sea-ſwallow, a Whole-footed Bird of the Gull-kind , with 
4 Forked Tail, the Sterna of Dr. Turner. In Summer it is ſeen not 
unfrequently flying up and down the Chanel of the Nyne above Pe- 
terborough ; ſometimes as high upward as T brapſton As is alſo the 
Brown Tem, Larus cmereus minor Aldrov. Which in the Fens is uſu- 
ally called the Stern. The like has been obſerved by Mr. . lughby + , gens) 
concerning the Sea-Swallow, v:z. that they frequent ſome Rivers far b. 353. 
remote from Sea. N 
The Herrmg-Gull, and the Pew:t or Black-Cap, Two other Birds 
of the Gull-Kind, I have alſo ſeen, tho” but very rarely, coaſt along 
our Rivers up toward the Sources of them. 7 
44. 1 ſhall cloſe this Account with the more uncommon Fowl of the 
Duck-kind, that come into the Fenny Part of the County, and are 
taken there in Sir John Shaw's Decoy. Beſide the Duck and Mallard, 
Teal, Wigeon, and Whewer, which are taken in the Decoy in 
greater Numbers, they ſometimes meet with the Poker or Prchard 
(Will. Ornith. p. 363.) The Golden-Eye, (ibid. 368.) call'd the 
Shelden in the Fenland Decoys : The Shoveler, (ibid. 370.) The Gad- 
wall or Grey-Fowl, (ibid. 374.) The Sea-Pheaſant, (ibid. 376.) which 
is the Pintail of our Decoymen,, And by the Poulterers of London is 
ſometimes called the Eaſterling; Which feeds as much or more in 
Freſh Water, as in Salt, ſo is improperly call'd the Sea Pheaſant. 
45. Three of theſe, viz. the Poker, the Shelden, or Golden Eye, and 
the Shoveler , are by Writers uſually placed amongſt the Sea-Ducks : 
But by their being found in this and other Decoys , it appears they 
feed as well in Freſh Water, as in Salt ; ſo may more fitly be entitu- 
led Ducks of an Amphibious Kind, or of a middle Nature betwixt 
the Sea-Ducks, and the Plaſh or River-Ducks. And to note this by 
the by, I cannot find that Dr. Jobnſon's Diſtinction of Sea-Ducks, and 
of Pound Ducks, inſerted in Mr. Villugbby's Ornith. p. 361, 362. 
holds true in all the Particulars. To give one Inſtance. One of the 
Marks of the Pond Ducks, he makes to be a ſbarp- pointed Train; 
whereas the Gad-wall or Grey-Fowl, which undoubtedly belongs to 
that Tribe, has a blunt or round- ended one. But this being ſome- 
hat foreign to my Bufineſs, I ſhall ſay no more of it. „ 
I had almoſt forgot the Summer-Teal : Anas cireia Geſn. the ſmal- 
leſt of all the Duck-kind, which altho' ſo rare Mr. Willughby had ne- 
ver ſeen it *, is often found upon the Weland in the latter End of the ornichol 
Year, and now and then upon our Brooks; particularly Harpers- * 3” 
Brook by Great Oa#ly. 
And theſe of all the Two Hundred different Sorts of Exgliſb Birds 
deſcrib'd by Mr. Willughby, whereof I now keep by me the Skins or 
Caſes of above One Hundred, which were kill d in this Country, 
that I might examine them, are all I can ficly mention here as more 
uncommon Birds. 
4.6, What ſtill remains of this Article, is, that I give an Account of 
the Accidents obſervable in the Eggs of Birds: in their Toung : or in 
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the older Birds, either as to Colour, Shape, Incubation, or other 
Properties. | : 

47. The Order of Nature directs me to conſider, in the Firſt place, 
the Ova of Birds. Theſe J have found irregular and remarkable in 
theſe Three Particulars : the Size, the Figure, and the Contents of 
them 

Pirſt, As to their Size. Of all the Winged Tribe, there 
are the moſt frequent and obſervable Irregularities in the Eggs of 
Pomeſtick Fow!, thoſe eſpecially of the Poultry-kind. Some of them 
fall hort very much of their natural and juſt Dimenſions, others as far 
_ exceed them. The Ovum centeninum, as tis call'd,which is ſuppoſed to 
be the Hens concluding Production, is an Irregularity of the firſt Sort. 
According to Fabricius, as cited in Harvey de Gener. Animal. Exercit. 

3. there is a Twofold Ovum centenmum, one of which is without 
a Jolk, and is the laſt of that Seaſon of laying. ouch I have fre- 
quently met with, And that the laſt Egg ſhould in tome Inſtances 
be thus ſmall and deſective, is not very ſurprizing. But what is far 
mote extraordinary. the whole Courſe or Lawter of a young Hen 
at the Vicarage of Brigſtock, was of this Sort: They had no Volks, 
and were as ſmall as the Centenina uſually are. The other , ſays Fa- 

Ericius, is a very ſmall Egg, but has a Yolk, and is really not the 
concluding, but ſome intervenient Egg, which fails in its Dimenſi— 
ons ; in like manner as ſometimes it happens to Peaches, and other 

Fruits. Such as this now deſcribed, I have ſeen and opened at Eaft 
Far ndon. Both theſe Starveling Sorts of Eggs are improlifick, the 
former eſpecially ; it wanting the Ile, an Eſſential part of a fruit- 
ful Egg. Theſe are ſometimes termed Hypenemia or Wind-Eggs; 
But indeed thoſe are more properly ſo called, that have all the Parts 
of a perfect Egg, the due Shape and Bigneſs too, and yet become 
addle and infæcund; there being, according to Malpigbi, a Mola 

(falſe Conception) or ſomewhat like it, in the Cicatricula of a Wind- 
Vid. Mag. Egg, even before Incubation ; whereas in that of a Prolifick Egg, 
there appears the firſt Strokes or rude Draught of the Em- 

bryon. 85 

48 Of thoſe Eggs which exceed the juſt Proportion or Size, are 
thoſe called Twin-Eggs, the Ora Gemellifica of Dr. Harvey. Ari- 
ſlotle, it ſeems, affirms, that ſome Hens do conſtantly produce ſuch 
Eggs; yet that it ſo happens by the Courſe of Nature, tays Dr. Har- 

be gener. 2)» 1 can hardly believe*. So much 1 can affirm for certain Truth 

Animal. Ex of ſome of our Domeſtick Fowl, viz. of the largeſt and ſtrongeſt 

©” Hens, thoſe in particular of the Poland Kind, and of the heartieſt 
Broods of Turkeys: Theſe in tome Places where they have high feed- 
ing, do very frequently produce ſuch Eggs. But that this, tho' it 
thus frequenrly happens, is prœter Inſtitutum Nature, | readily allow: 
and impute this Irregularity to their more abundant or luxurious way 
[i of Living. For 'tis very rarely, or never, that we meet with In- 
h ſtances of 7 wwMm-Evgs in the Neſts of wild Fowlot any Kind, whoſe 
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getting their Food. Wild Ducks for Inſtance have never been known 
to have Twin Eggs, tho the Tame ones frequently have fuch. 
49. Theſe Monſter-Eggs may be known not only by their more 


than ordinary Bigneſs, but by this, that the Shell is uſually ridg'd 
Lidge around the Middle of it. Thiele are the Ex- 


with a narrow 
ternal Marks. Internally there are Two Diſtinctions of them, ſome 
have Two Whites to their TwWo Volks, and each have the ſame 
Membranes, as in a ſingle Egg: Others have Two Volks, which ad- 
here to one another, and are included within one ſingle common 


White * ; Which laſt Variety is of the Two moſt frequently ſeen at * De gener. 


Oxendon. I not long fince obſerv'd a Duck Egg, that had Two large 
Volks enclos'd in one Albumen; but which was ſtrange, there were 
no Chalaxæ or Tredles to be feen. 

50. T he former Variety, as Dr. Harvey very reaſonably concludes, 
will, unleſs it be barren and addle, for the moſt part, produce Two 


Chickens : but, as he farther obſerves, ſeldom Iwo ſuch Chickens 
that both of them live, but one either periſhes in the Egg it (elf, or 
in the Act of Excluſion ; one being uſually forwarder and riper for 
Excluſion than the other, and breaking up the Egg-ſhell before its 
Comrade is able to bear being diſclos'd ; fo it dies immediately. Or 
in Caſe there are Two Chickens, or Two Turkeys hatch'd out of 
one Egg, and excluded alive, as ſometimes it happens, that is, when 


the TWO Fetus's are of very nearly the ſame Maturity, they neither 


of them ſurvive it long, at leaſt not in any of the Inſtances that I 


have met with here. 


Of the latter Variety which have Two Yolks in one White. The 


ſame Worthy Perſon as rationally judges, that when the Volks are 


conjoined in ſuch manner, that the Cicatriculæ expanded make but 


one Colliquamentum, of theſe are produc'd the monſtrous Chickens 


having Four Legs and Two Heads upon one Body. | 
A Chicken (if I may ſpeak it in the ſingular Number) of this 
monſtrous Shape was hatch'd under a Poland Hen, than was remark- 
able for laying I win Eggs, at the Elder Mr. Nunneley's of Pychely. 
But theſe Twin Chickens, for ſuch they really are, are not always 
united thus in the Body. Sometimes they grow together only at the 
Rumps: An Inſtance of this I met with at T hengford. And other 
Varieties there are of them, which I need not here recount. 
51. Having noted what is moſt obſervable as to the Size of the 


Eggs of Birds, I ſhall in the next place take notice of what has hap- 


pened here uncommon-and remarkable in the Figure of them. Such 
am ſure is that of a Hen's Egg, that was found in a Farmer's Yard 
at T borp-malſor. At one End of the Shell it was wreathed or convo- 
luted, in much the ſame Form as Worms ſometimes twiſt themſelves 
into. The Convolution moſt of all reſembles that of the Vermicu- 


lus marinus elegant clavicula tortili de ſinens of Dr. Lifter, in Hiſt. Con- 


chyl. Lib. 4. b. 3. As to Size, it is ſcarce ſo big as a Pigeon's Egg, 
and of a rounder Shape. Lo know how it came by that ſtrange 
W:rm-like Appendage, we ſhall do well to enquire into the Structure, 
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and eſpecially the Figure of thoſe Parts that lead from the Ovarium, 
(that is, the Cluſter or Bed of very ſmall Eggs) into the Uterizss of 
the Fowl. The Ovidud or the Tube thro' which the Eggs are con- 
vey d to the Uterus in the upper part of it (call'd Iuſundibulum) paſſes 
on in a ſtrait Line: but in the lower part of it (call'd the Proceſſus 
uteri by Dr. Harvey) "tis of '2 convoluted Form, conſiſting for the 
moſt part of Three Wreaths, and much reſembling the Bottom of # 
Snail-cup. Now' the Egg, as Dr. Harvey obſerves, is generally 
guarded with a Shell, whilſt it ſtays in the Uterus, whoſe Bottom is 


of an Oval Figure like that that of an e But this un- 
2, | 


Harvey de 
Gen.Animal. 
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common- ſhapd Egg was no doubt incruſted in the Oviduct before it 
came into the Nerus, and the Shell of it faſhioned there as in a Mould; 
thoſe Convolutions at one End of it anſwering exactly to thoſe in the 
lower part of the Ovidua. That the Egg ſhould want fo much of 
the due Size, and ftay ſo long in the Oviduct till it was incruſted 
there, was, | doubt not, owing to a Defect of proper Matter for the 
due Nouriſhment of it, and to the Streightneſs of that Du& in this 
Fowl, which 'tis very likely, was either a Pallet, or an old one al. 
moſt paſt laying : In the former the Ovidu& is naturally ſtreight, in 


che latter tis contracted by Age. 


* 
* 


5 2. But of all the Anomahes in the Eggs of Fowl, I know of none 
more ſurpriaing than that of an Ovum in Ovo, as Dr. Harvey calls it | 
in Exerce. 10. that is, an Bgg within an Egg; a larger Egg con- 
taining another ſmaller one in it. Which thing happens extreme 
rarely ; and yet I have met with one or two Inſtances of it in this 
County. From the very ingenious Mr. Manſell of Oſgrave, I have 


the following Account of an owun in ovo, which he himſelf faw and ex- 


amin d. Theextcriouror outer Egg was of the commonSize andShape : 


that within it of the Bignefs of a Pigeon's, rather round than oval, 


and had a Volk, White, and Shell, as other perfect Eggs; but the lar- 
ger one had no Tolk, only a White which enclos'd the fmaller Egg. 
Twas laid by a Hen of a Woman at Old Stratford. The Woman 
boyVFd it to eat, but having d it preſently diſcover d another 
Shell within, upon which ſhe laid it by to ſhew Mr. Manſell, 

I F have by me now a yet greater Rarity of the ſame Kind, a very 


ſmall Hen-Egg rather leſs than the common Ovam centeninum, in- 


cluding a ſemiglobous Egg-Shell, much of the Size as well as Shape 


of a large Acorn Cup. The Egg was given me by Mr. Howard of 


Man tan Trufſel, in whoſe Yard it was found. What it contain'd 


was not at that time fo curious as to try: But having kept it by me 
for ſeveral Years, and then examining it by ſhaking, I found it had 
ſomething uncommon, that was. loofe and moveable within. On 
this I broke a ſmall Hole, and diſcovered the interiour Shell, but there 


was neither Yolk nor White; theſe having been as I ſuppoſe: by de- 


grees exhaled through the Pores of the Shell. The inner Shell is 


thicker and not fo brittle as the outer one. 


53. That 
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53. Tbat we may know how this innerStiell is produced, let us enquire 
of what a common Egg-ſhell is conſtituted. Dr. Harvey in his ex- 
cellent Diſcourſes de gen. Anim. has one or two Obſervations that will 
give Light to us in this Enquiry, ſhall therefore ſet down them, inthe 
firſt Place. In the thinner part of the Excrements of Fowls, which is 
properly their Urine, (it being fecreted by the Kidneys,and defcending 
thence through their Ureters to the common Receptacle, intermix- 
ing there with the Excrements of the Guts,) is great Store, He ob- 
ſerves, of a thick Sediment of a white or filver-like Colour, which 
is viſible in the Ureters, and preſently upon being ejected is concre- 
ted into a friable Cruſt of the fame Confiſtence, Colour, and a Na- 
ture with the Egg-ſhell. The Egg-ſhell is compos d in the Uterws, of 
a Subſtance near at hand for that purpoſe, ſays the accurate Harvey ; 
but adds, in Exercit. 11. that it is fram'd in the ſame manner as the 
other Parts of the Egg are. And within a Page or two of this, 
he delivers the following Opinion, That of the ſame fimilar Body, 
without Diverſity of Parts, particularly of the White of an Egg, 
all and every the Parts of a Chicken however different, may 
be procreated and fed. It was not diſcover d to that Learned Per- 
fon, that a Body however fimple, pure, and homogeneous it appears 
to the Eye, may notwithſtanding conſiſt of or contain a great Piver- 
fity of Particles, as the pureſt Water for Example : So likewiſe for 
the Albumen of Eggs, and that Albugineous Moiſture of much the 
fame Nature and Uſe which is found in the Folds of the Uterus of 
Fowl. And fince the Dr. obſerved ſuch ftare of that craſlaceous 
Matter in the Ureters and Urine of Birds, which muſt needs all of 
it be ſeparated from the Blood, tis pity he did not confider that the 
Blood in its circular Motion might depoſe fome of the fame Kind of 
Matter in the Uterus, towards forming the Egg-ſhell ; eſpecially fince 
it is ſo fit for that ng cov that he himſelf owns he can hardly for- 
bear to believe that ſome part of the Shell at leaft is produced, 
thence +. FL finem Exer- 

54. Now in the Uterus of the Fowl at that time when that uncommon © ** 
Egg, whereof in 9.5 2./upr.was formed, howſoever ſhort theSnpply of the 

proper Humours for the Yolk and White might be, there was plenty 
enough of this cy#ſtaceons Subſtance. And as the Shell of a common Egg 

is no more at firſt, than a tender ſoſt and flexible Membrane, which is 
gradually thicken d and indurated by the Acceſs of the ſaid cruſta- 

ceous Matter, it inſinuating it ſelf into the Tubules of that Mem- 

brane, and inhering there: So the inner Shell of whoſe Origin we are 

now enquiring, without doubt, was form'd of the fame Kind of cru- 

ſtaceous Subſtance, which then abounded in the Uterus of the Fowl, 

protruding into that thin Membrane, which in perfect Eggs encloſes 

the Yolk ; But in this imperfect Egg, if it had a Tolk, was ſuper- 

induc'd over only one half of it, for it is exactly ſemicircular: or 

if at firſt it cover'd the whole, the other half was fo exceeding thin 

that it broke, ſhrunk up and vaniſhed. ; 


55. As 


2 
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55. As to the Irregularities in the Fetus's of Birds, which is the 
next Head I propos d to conſider, to what I have already obſery'd re- 
lating thereunto in ? 50: 1 ſball only add the Two following Relati- 
ons, which are of Aceidents of a like Kind, and thoſe uncommon 
ones indeed. One of them is from the Reverend Mr. Poulton, Rector 
of Lowick, of a Cock Chicken hatch'd under Olle of nis own Hens; 
upon whoſe Head behind the Comb grew out TWO T oes, with Joints 
and Claws, in every thing, excepting the Poſition of them; like 
thoſe of an ordinary Chicken new hateh'd ; and yet this Chicken's 
Feet were no way defective, they had all the Foes and Claws that 
they ſhould have, and were in all Regards as perfect as any of the 
Kind. I had the Account of this firange Irregularity from Mr. 
Poulton's own Obſervation of it. . 


” . 


56. The other is of a monſtrous young Quail found dead in the Neſt, 


in Middleton Cheyney Field, in Auguſt 1704. by Mr. Wodball of 
T bengford. In the Head, Body, and Wings, it differs not confidera- 


xy 74.12. bly: from others of the Kind juſt diſcloſed of the Shell, as this was. 


F. 7. 


But tis a Four-legg'd Bird *. It has Two Legs ſet on in the uſual 


Place, and Two others that are faſten'd to one of the Side-Bones. 
or very near it, almoſt cloſe to each other. Theſe have the ſame 


Number of Toes and Claws, or Rudiments of Claws, as thoſe that 
are regularly ſituate. And one of them has the ſame Joints or Bones, 


as the Leg of any common Fowl, namely, that call'd the Loin-Bone, 


the Thigh-Bone, and the Leg-Bone, properly ſo called : But the 


other has really Four Joints, the Loin-Bone, the Thigh-Bone, and 


a ſupernumerary Joint or Bone below the Knee ( for it has a Knee 


like that of other Fowl ) or betwixt the Thigh-Bone and the Leg- 
Bone; which exceeds the L.eg-Bone in Length, and is feathered as 


the Thigh-Bone is. By reaſon of this Supernumerary Joint the Leg 


is conſiderably longer, as alſo ſlenderer and weaker than any of the 


reſt. The Bird is now in my Collection of Northamptonſbire, Rari- 


ties, having been preſented to me by the above-mentioned Ingenious 
young Gentleman. 'T would be a difficult Matter to give a clear Ac- 
count of the Cauſe of thoſe unuſual Irregularities. But we may 


reaſonably conclude, that they are generally owing to the Hike Irre- 


ularities in the Cicatriculæ of the Oxa, that produce ſuch extravagant 

tus g: or however, that they proceed from ſome internal Cau- 
—_: „ | 
57. And here I may fitly take notice of a remarkable Accident, rela- 
ting too to the young ones of Birds, but proceeding from an exter- 
nal Cauſe. One Emmot, formerly a Schoolmaſter at Bulwick in this 
County, having ſomewhere about Bulwicꝶ diſcover'd a Neſt of five 
young Goldfinches , which he could not then conveniently take a- 
long with him, he ty'd them all together by their Legs to prevent 
their flying away, and not returning to look after his Birds till about 
a Fortnight after, in that time their Legs had grown together, were 
umtcd and incorporated one with another. This tho a very uncom- 
mon Accident in the Limbs of Birds, is not ſo in the Branches of 


Trees. 


— — 2 
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Trees. And how it comes to paſs, that thoſe ſometimes incorporate 
each into other has been ſhewn in Chap. 6. b. 80. ſupr. Which Ac- 
count if the Reader is pleas'd to peruſe, he cannot be far to ſeek for 


the Cauſe of the like Accident in the Legs of theſe young Gold- 


finc hes. . 1 0 ö | 286 
58. I now paſs on to Things unuſual and obſervable in older Birds; 
particularly as to Colour : and the Shape of their Parts external or 
internal. <5 [1193 Dai mig 17:47 

Ass to the uſual Colour it is to be obſerved in the firſt place, that 
amongſt Wild Birds we rarely or never meet with Examples of any 
that deviate from ite to black, or from a lighter to a darker Co- 
lour. I mean that difter from the reit of their Kind in the manner 
above ſpecified ; but on the contrary, to have a Bird whoſe Species 
is generally or chiefly black, or of ſome of the darker Colours, all over 


white, is tho an uncommon Accident, much more frequent than the 


former. Tis a like Caſe as to the Colours of Field Flowers, as has been 
already obſerved in Chap. 6. and not improbably the Cauſes in both 
the one and the other are much the ſame. And yet as uncommon as 
2 Variation from a lighter to a darker Colour is, one Inſtance of it 1 
have met with here in a Bulfineh, belonging to the worthy Mr. Gent 
of Woodford, that had been five Years in a Cage. It was at firſt of 


the uſual Colour, and no Alteration appear'd till the 6th Year, when 


it became all over as black as is the Head of a common Bulfinch. 
The Rump and Belly which at firſt were white, the Neck, Back, and 
Shoulders, which before were Aſh-colour'd as in all other Birds of 
the Kind, were now all of them Black. But which is of all I think 
the moſt ſurprizing, the 7th Year having moulted, it return'd to 
the genuine and native Colour. | 

59. On the other Side, As amongſt Plants, whatſoever the Colour of 
the Flower is, whether Red, Blue, or otherways different from 
White, there occur ſome Inſtances of Individuals that differ from the 


reſt of their Species by Whiteneſs : So it is amongſt Birds as to the 


Colour of their Plumage. This County furniſhes us with Inſtances 


-) 


of it. Amongſt the Birds of a black Colour, 


A white Ouxel (or Blackbird) has been ſhot in the Woods South- 
ward of Duddington : Another ſuch an one has been ſeen , as Iam. 


told, about Edgecote: and a Rook all over white at Watford, But 
the moſt remarkable Inſtance is, that of the white Fackdaws at Win- 
wick :; Young ones of this Colour there were taken in a Net in 
Win wick-Steeple for three Years ſucceſſively ; the firſt Year only one 
that had three black ones with it in the ſame Neſt : The ſecond 
Year were found four white ones: the third Year only two: The 
following Year the Neſts were not ſearch'd, but two white ones were 
obſery'd to fly about the Church. The Caſe of one of theſe I faw 
at Mr. Scattergood's of Telvertoft. Their very Bills and Claws were 
exceeding white. 
Amongſt the Birds of a yellow Colour. A white Hortulane or 
Tellow- Hammer, as we uſually call it, Mr. Walbank (that ingenious 
42th Gen- 
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Gentleman) of Maidford, obſerv'd ſomewhere thereabouts. He 
having curiouſly view'd this Bird, aſſures me that it had all the cha- 


the Colour, 


racteriſtic Notes of the common Yellow-Hammer, excepting only 
Amongſt the Green ones, or thoſe that partake very much of 

Green. A white Greenfinch' (In theſe Caſes we muſt pardon a So- 

leciſm) has been ſeen at T hengford, oo 3 
bo. And amongſt the Birds of a teſtaceous or earthy Colour, we 


meet with the like Inſtances ; particularly in the Lark, and in the 


Houſe-Sparrow. 7 0 UN? He 
Three Examples we have had of late of white Larks : One in 
Coſgrave Field, another in Rowel-Fieldy and a third in Middleton 
Cbeyney-Field. But which is ftill more remarkable, about Crick and 
in the Fields adjoining, have been taken Larks of a bright White, 
whoſe Legs and Toes were cover'd down to the Cleys, with a downy 
black Plummage. White Sparrows have been frequently ſeen here 
in the Flocks of the eommon ones; cſpecially about Pychely.,” 
And in the pleaſant Aviary of the Ingenious Mr. Manſell of Coſ- 
grave, amongſt other rare Birds I ſaw a Hen-Sparrow all over of a 
Snow. White that had hatch'd there twice. But all the time of her 
fitting and feeding her young the White was tarniſhed with a dirty 
Yellow. She had been trod by an ordinary Cock-Sparrow , and the 
young ones were of the common Colour. This and another of as 
wy a White were taken old. in a Sparrow-net, in Paſſenham Pa- 
61. What Alteration is like to be made in the Colour of Birds by 


the Coition of Two Birds of different Species, and differing alſo in 


Colour, may be ſeen by the following Inftance. The Curious Gentle- 
man above-mention'd had in his Aviary a Hen Canary-Bird , that 
was trodden by a Cock Linnet. She laid Eggs, and hatch'd them : 

The Young had a Tincture of the Vellowiſh Colour of the Canary- 
Bird, but for the main were like the Linn. 

62. Of the many obſervable Things that J have met with in the 
External and Internal Parts of Birds, with reſpect of the Form of 
them, I ſhall here, that I mayn't by Tediouſneſs be troubleſome to 
the Reader, take notice of only Two, and thoſe both of them rela- 


tins to the External Parts. 


The one 1s the unuſual Shape of the Bill of a Dunghil-Cock, of 
that call'd the Pheaſant Kind, that belong'd to the Reverend Mr. 
Church of Maxey. It was crooked both ways like the Shell-Apple's ; 

the lower Chap or Mandible being drawn out into a ſharp Point, and 


turning upwards, the upper bending downwards, ſo croſſing one 
another near their Tips; which Shape of the Bill, tho' admirably 


well fitted for the Food of the Shell-Apple; yet in this Fowl was fo 
inconventent, that it hinder'd his feeding. But it is to be conſidered, 
that the Bill of this Fowl, when hatched, was of the ordinary 


Form, tho' by Degrees, as it grew, it became thus exravagantly 
miſhapen. 


The 


0 


drawing of it had a Pin found in its Liver : and another in a Fowl 


hatch'd them at Chriflmas : That in Mr. Stepbens's Home-Cloſe at 
Pisſord, was found a Neſt of no fewer than 32 Partridge Eggs, which 


— 
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The other is the extravagant Figure of one of the Quill-Feathers 
of a Pullet of Mr. We87's of Arthingworth. It had Two Stems or 
Shafts' proceeding from one fingle Barrel, and each of the Shafts had 
an outward and inward Vein, like the reſt of the Flag-feathers. By 
the Two Shafts, one would have judg d it to be TWO Quill-Feathers 
conjoin'd in the lower part of them; and yet the lower part of the 
Barrel of this Branched Feather was no bigger than its Fellows. 
This being an Accident hitherto unobſerved in any Fowl whatever, 

I was unwilling to paſs it by, tho' ſeemingly inconfiderable. The 
Caſſowary indeed is naturally feather d in much the ſame manner al- 
moſt all over. The Feathers that cover the whole Body, with thoſe 
on the lower part of the Neck next to the Breaſt, and Belly, and 
the Thighs, are, in that Bird, all double; Two coming out of the 
{ame ſmall ſhort Pipe or Hoſe, and lying the one upon the other: the 
upper ſomewhat the thicker or groſſer “. 2 99 

Neither can I omit an Accident that ſometimes, tho' extremely b 11s. 

rare, befalls the Nomeſtick Fowl, which tho' I cannot well account 

for, yet being aſſur'd of the Matter of Fact, I mention it here, 

and let the Reader himſelf judge of it. Tis this in a few Words, 

A ſmall Pin ſuch as is commonly us d about Womens Cloaths, is 
ſometimes found encloſed in the inward Parts of theſe Fowl. An In- 

ſtance of it I have met with in a Pullet at Hoethorp, which at the 


of the ſame Kind at Rowel, that had alſo a Pin found in the fat 

part of its Gizard. I MMOTE © L LO 
63. Add to theſe uncommon Things about Birds, That at Pychely 

nigh Mr. Waſhbourn's Houſe, they had a Raven that laid Eggs, ſat and 


were laid under a common Hen, and 31 of them hatch'd : And that 
beſides the common Sort of Singing Birds, and ſuch as are uſually 
taught to ſpeak, the Ingenious Mr. Manſel has had Two that do not 
ſo uſually learn to ſpeak, a Bulfmch who ſpoke diſtinctly and loud, 
and a Robinredbreaf}, that not only learnt ſome Flagelet Tunes, but 
ſpoke diſtinctly ſeveral ſhort Sentences. Which is all I know of any 


ways worth Obſervation, relating to the Birds of this County : And 8 


ee finiſh'd this Article, we may now proceed to that of Qua- 
drupeds. LE 

= Some of which are Oviparous, have only one Ventricle in their 
Heart, and are without Wool or Hair. Theſe we will conſider in 
the Firſt place, ſo far forth as our Materials lead us, and thence paſs 
on to the /iviparous and Piloſe Quadrupeds, whoſe Hearts have 
Two Ventricles. 

Of the Oviparous ( which Word I apply, in the uſual Manner, as 
well unto thoſe Quadrupeds that hatch their Eggs within their Bo. 
dies, as to thoſe that ſpawn or that lay Eggs) we have, in England, fo 
far as I have obſerved, only theſe Six diftin& Species, the Free the 
Toad, and Four Sorts of Lixards or Newts , vix. 


The 
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The greater Verrucoſe or warty Water-Newt, whoſe Males have 
a Membrane ſtanding out upon their Backs, the Female none: the 
leſſer or ſmooth Water-Newt: the ſlow Eft or Newt :. and the ſwift 
Eft. The Two firft Sorts are not uncommon in Pools and Ditches 
with us. The Third we ſometimes find under old Logs of Wood, 
and in the Clefts at the Bottoms of Stone Walls, in the Clay-land 
eſpecially ; as at Oxendon. The Fourth are ſtill more rare: I have 
never ſeen of them but in the Sandy Cloſes at T horp-malſor, upon 
ſome Banks underneath the Hedges there. All the ſeveral Sorts of 
them are of a mild and harmleſs Nature. They are found with 
young ones formed in their Belly, and are really /zv:parous ; but yet 
according to the uſual Method of the Writers of Animals, are to be 
placed here ; the Heart in theſe having only one Ventricle : and the 
Body being naked, or without any Hairy Covering. _ 111 
65. Some Ingenious Gentlemen, that I have talk d with here, are 
of Opinion that of another Animal of this Claſs, viz. Toads, there are 
really Tuo different Sorts, one of the Colour of the common Toad, 
but with a ſmoother Skin, for the molt part, if not conſtantly, 
inhabiting the Waters, and watery Places; for which Reaſon 
they call it the Water-Toad ; this Sort the very Worthy Mr. Kirk- 
ham of Finſhed tells me has ſeen in Coitu with a fair green Frog: The 
other, of a dryer, rougher, and more husky Skin, which is the com- 
mon Sort. Some others again incline to think that a Toad after all 
does not differ ſpecifically from a Frog, and that what is vulgarly 
call'd a Toad, is only an old over-grown Frog. I am of a different 
Opinion from theſe laſt ; there being very ſmall Toads, ſo I call 
them, they having the Colour of the larger ones, and the like pro- 
greſſive Motion: and a Toad having Faculty when provok d of ** 
or of ſpirting out a black and liquid Matter behind, that a Frog has not. 
But whether there are diftin& Species of Toads with us, I am not fo 
well aſſured, having never yet had the Hardineſs of medling with them 
ſo far. That there are in the World different Species of Toads is certain: 
And the hairy one call'd the Spaniſh Taad, which was lately in the 
Phyfick Garden at Oxford, was probably a different Species from the 
common. But it muſt be granted that differences in Colour, and a 
© greater or leſſer Roughneſs of the Skin, ſuch as in the I oads above- 
deſcribed, may proceed from accidental Cauſes, and. that Animals 
thus diverſify d, may nevertheleſs be of the ſame Species. And as 
to that call'd the Water-TJoad, I am of Opinion, that tis only a 
blacker or darker colour'd Frog ; the rather, for that I have in ſome 
places obſerv'd, particularly in a Pit or Well not very deep, by the 
Road-fide below T hrup-mandeville, of Frogs a great Variety, as 
to Colour : ſome of a lively Green, others a Livid, others of them 
Yellow, and others in Colour exactly like a Toad; but in Magnitude, 
in Shape, and in the Manner of their Motion, they agreed, and 
were all of them Frogs. The Toad- colour d ones were as nim- 
ble Leapers as any of the reft ; which Variety of Colour 
I ſuſ- 
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I ſuſpect is owing to the Differences in Sex; Age, Vigour; 
and the Places where they generally feed. Tis likely the Green and 
Yellow Frogs in the Well deſcended down thither from the Surface, 

and that thoſe of à more ſable Hue were bred below. It may by 
any one be obſerved, that thoſe found in green Herbage, that have 

a clearer ſort of Feeding, are of a brighter, thoſe in dirty Holes are 
of a darker Hye : And that the Male Frogs, about their engendering 
time, are as black almoſt as I oads. | | f 

66. And now that I am making Obſervations upon this Animal, 
give me leave to enquire into the Cauſe of a certain Property that it 
has, which is as follows, In or very near the Month of Augugt, in the 
hotteſt Part of the Year, for about four Weeks together, Frogs very 
rarely or neyer open their Mouths, are never heard to croak, and 
their Bodies appear very much ſwell'd ; upon which Account the 
Time wherein this uſually happens , has with our Country People 
the Name of Poddock- Moon. *Tis a thing obſerv'd by almoſt eve- 
ry Body here, and the matter of Fact is indiſputable ; but tis gene- 
rally look'd upon as very ſtrange and unaccountable. In order to 
explain it, tis fit the Reader in the firſt place be acquainted, that the 
Lungs of Frogs are compos d of numerous little Bladders, reaching 
down into the Belly: and that they do not alternately riſe and fall 
by ſhort Intervals, as in the Reſpiration of Viviparous Animals, but the 

rog having fill'd and diſtended them with Air, retains it there at his 
Pleaſure. That this Animal will live a conſiderable time, without the 
Uſe of any more Air than what is thus reſerv'd in the Lungs, ap- 
ears ſufficiently by Sir T homas Brown's Experiment of faſtening a 

Frog under Water, which, notwithſtanding its ſtrict Confinement, 
liv'd almoſt Six Days “. „ ie 

This Faculty of theirs, of retaining the Air ſo long a time within * vid. Pf 
their Lungs, is owing chieſly to the cold Temper of the Creature, 4. P. 7. 
and the {low Motion of its Blood; ſo that there is not nigh ſo large 
a Quantity of Recrements diſcharged out of the Lungs in this, as in 
hotter Animals; and conſequently this Animal is not compelled to 
ſuch frequent Expiration. Tis owing chiefly, I ſay, to this, and 
in part, as | ſyſpet, to the greater Extent and Capacity of its 

Lungs, in proportion to its Magnitude, than of the Lungs of other 
Animals, that have a quicker way of. breathing. e 

67. But ta come to the (Caſe in Hand. is, as we ſaid above, 
about the hotteſt Time of the Year, when a Frog appears thus 

ſwell d, ſeldom or never opens its Mouth, nor croaks at all. Which 
Diſtenſion of the Body is awing plainly to the Inflation of its Lungs, 
whoſe Veſieulæ reaching down into the Belly, being in every part 
of them puff d up with Air, and continuing thus diſtended for man 
Days, tis no Wonder if the Frogs appear to be ſtrangely ſwell'd,” to 
ſucl 2s are unacquainted with the Cauſe of this Phænomenon. That 
their Lungs continued diſtended ad libitum, has been before obſerv'd. 
And why particularly at chat time they expire not, nor uncloſe their 
L oof 1 Ziel ec een = Mouths, 
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theſe that follow. 


Mouths, the Reaſon ſeems to be this : That the Air at that time be- 
ing too hot for ſo cold an Animal to breath in, it treaſures up, in a 
more agreeable Seaſon, a Stock of Air ſufficient for all its Exigencies. 
It can live. a great while without freſh Supplies, as I have ſhewn 
above, and at this time chuſes ſo to do; a warmer and a drier Air 
being as uneaſy to it, as is the Soil of the like Conſtitution, ſuch as 
ſome part of our Redland, where theſe Animals do but rarely breed, 
or come. But when the Heat remits, that is, in Septeniber or there- 


abouts, tho' they never croak d in the hotter Seaſon, they then very 


freely expire in Croaking what Air they had repofited , and become 
lank and flaccid as before. 


68. As to the Animals of the Serpentine Kind, the Snake, Viper, Ve. 
which though wanting Legs, yet by Naturaliſts are ſubjoyn'd to the 


Oviparous Quadrupeds, with whom in all the other general Marks 


they agree, I have but very little to obſerve of them, there being but 


very few of this Kind to be met with in Northamptonſbire. Of the 
three Sorts of Serpents, the Snake, Viper, and Slow-worm, which 
are found here in England : Even the Sake, though the commoneſt 
of them, is an Animal wholly unknown in many if not moſt Parts 
of Northamptonſhire. „ Ro 
A Viper is ſtill more uncommon , being no where found with us, 
unleſs about Sir Foby Shaw's Decoy below Pekark ; in which Place as 


J am told, the Viper-Catchers ſometimes meet with one all over black, 
amongſt others of the common Colour. 


The Slow-worm 1 took to be wholly a ſtranger to Northampton- 


ſbire; but a worthy Gentleman of Dadford, Mr. Val. Lane informs 


me that he once ſaw one of them in Fawſley Park. : 
69.The Viviparous Quadrupeds, or thoſe that bring forth live young 


ones, have two Ventricles in their Heart, and are piloſe or hairy, 


are now the only brute Creatures remaining to be confidered. 

New and undeſcribed ones of this Kind tis not to be expected that 
we ſhould have any; we have none however that are Natives of this 
County. I therefore proceed according to my uſual Method in the 
other parts of this Chapter to the fourfooted Viviparous Animals that 
are found with us, and are more rarely ſeen in ſome other Parts of 
England: and ſhall in the next place note what has here occurr'd of 
remarkable Accidents iu any of this Kind. 

70. The more uncommon Quadrupeds , I think I may reckon 
I, The Br ock OT Badger, which ſays Mr. Ray in his Hiſtory of Qua- 
drupeds, I have ſeen in Eſſex, Suſſex, and Warwickſhire. Tis no leſs 
Pocken in this County; particularly in and about our Woods and 

orgſts. 5 e e i 1 
2. The Ermin or Stoat, Muſtela candida, an Animal not unfre- 
quent in the Northern Parts of Europe, where the Summers are 
ſnort and the Winters long; but that it is ever found in England his 
not yet been noted by any of our Writers of Animals. This very 
Creature I have ſeen in Northamptonſbire; particularly in the Furze- 


Grounds 
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It frequently neſts in old Coney-burrows : and 1s a deſtroyer of Rab- 
bets, as well as of Moles and Mice. 11s only a ite Weaſel, and 
is ſeldom or never found about Towns, in Holes, and other Receſſes 
in out-Houſes, Hovels, &c. as is the common Weaſel. 

3. Mus Avellanarum minor, Raij Synop Animal. Qudrup. p. 218. 
the Leſſer Dormouſe or Sleeper. We find them in the Woods at and 
nigh Finſhed, Ruſhton, and elſewhere. 

4. The Mus agreſtis capite grandi brachiuros, Rai) Synop. Quadrup. 
p. 218, The ſhort-tail'd Mouſe with a great Head. The Head in- 
deed is as remarkably large, as the Tail is ſhort. Mr. Ray, of all 
the Zoologiſts, is the Firſt that has given us a Deſcription of this 
Creature, "Tis found with us in Oxendon Home-Cloſes, and in the 
Grounds at Kelmarſh, generally in the richer Sort of Paſtures ; but 
is not common. It neſts under Ground, and is ſeldom or never 
found in Houſes. nd 

71. And to theſe we may add Two or Three of the more common 
Kinds of Beaſts on this Account, that tho* Tame ones of the Kind, 
are every where found ; yet here in England it is ſomewhat rare to 
meet with any of them Mild, however frequent 'tis in Foreign Coun- 
tries. Theſe are the Cat, the Hog, and the Bull or Cow, all which we 
have now, or have lately had Wild inhabiting the Woods with us 


in Northamptonſhire. 


Many Years ago we had wild Cats in our Northamptonſhire Woods; 


Grounds nigh Thorp-Malſer , and by the Wood-fides , about Pray 
ton and Wadenhoe. Tis alſo ſeen ſometimes in the Furze Ground 
nigh Brixworth: And I have now the Skin of one of them by me. 


as appears by the Charter of King Richard I. to the Abbot and Co- 


vent of Peterborough, giving them leave to hunt the Hare, the Fox, 
and the Wild Cat. Which Charter was afterwards confirmed by 


King Henry III. Anno 1253. And we now meet with them, tho 


more rarely fince the Woods have been thinn'd. Theſe from their 
way of living, which 1s catching Birds, on which chiefly they feed, 
are here called Birders. The wild Cat, that however of Whittle- 


wood Foreſt, is generally of a larger Size, and has a Tail many De- 
grees bigger than the Tame, The wild Cats differ alſo in Colour 
from the common Houſe-Cats. In their Wawling Noiſe, and other 


Properties, they agree with them, but their Skins ſeem to be tann'd, 
2s it were, with the Sun and Weather they are ſo conſtantly expos'd 
to. I mean in reſpect of the Colour, which for the main is a dusky 
Red or Yellow, and that in all of them ; whereas in the Tame ones 
it is various and uncertain. The She Cats at Finſbed, and the like 
Lone-Houſes, do ſometimes wander into the Neighbouring Woods 
and are gibb'd by the Wild ones there. Tis a very difficult matter to 
tame the Wild Wood Cats, tho taken never ſo young into the Houſe. 

As to wild Hogs, there is now a Breed of them in the Right Ho- 
nourable the Earl of Exeter's Purlees and the Woods adjoining. They 
come of a Badger-colour d Italian Boar, and a Black Weſtphal:an Sow 
that had been brought to Burlergh by the late Lord Exeter. Eſcaping 


thence 
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thence into the Woods, they became wild, and continue to propa: 
gate their Kind. They are now of a Fox- colour, feed on Maſt, are 
herce, and diſown the Government of Man. One of them ſo large 
that it weighed 26 Stone, 6 Pounds and a half, was kill'd not long 
fince by the Earl of Exeter's Huntſman in his Lordſhip's Purlees. 
With theſe I may mention the Bull or Cow , which Animal we 
have had here as wild as thoſe of the Deer Kind uſually are ; but 
having met with only one Inſtance of it, vix. of Three Two-Lear- 
Old Heifers in a Coppice or Wood that had been new eut down nigh 
Stanian, and hearing that in other Parts of England there are more 
numerous Inſtances of the like Kind, I forbear to ſay any more 
of it. 
7a. have alſo met with Inſtances of ſome Sorts of Four-footed Ani- 
mals as remarkable for their T ameneſs as thoſe above-mention'd are 
tor their being Wild. Theſe are, | 
I. The Stag. Mr. Kirton of T brup- Mandeville, had, as the Reverend 
Mr. Wainwright informs me, a Stag ſo tame, that it would eat Bread 
out of his Hand. His moſt Excellent Majeſty King Charles I. when in 
this County, being mov'd by the Curioſity of the Thing, came pur- 
poſely to take a View of it. . 2 5 
2, The Otter. The Reverend Mr. Gates of Woodford had an Ot- 
ter which he brought up from a Whelp fo tame that it would attend 
him as Greyhounds do their Maiters, and would entertain him as na- 
turally and readily when by the River- ſide with its proper Game, 
which was catching of Fin. 1 
3. The Fox. A Bitch-Fox that had been brought up tame at the 
Worſhipful Ch. Tryon's of Bulwick Eſq; was wont to ſport and play 
amongſt the Dogs of his Pack, who tho true Fox-hunters, treated 
her like one of their own Kind ; ſhe was lind by one of them, and 
her own Whelps being taken away, ſhe ſuckled a Litter of Puppies 
that had been put to her. And hereyato I may fitly add, That 
At Afton in 1699, was a Bitch half a Beagle and a great Hunter 
of Rabbets, who notwithſtanding ſuckled a Neſt of young Rabbets 
together with a Puppy of her Wm. 
73. 1 am now to take Notice of the more Obſervable Accidents 
that here with us have befallen the Four-footed Viuiparous Animals 
of whatſoever Species. The various Species of them are uſually re- 
duc'd to theſe Three General Heads 
I. The Mulizfidous, the End of whoſe Feet is branched out into 
Toes that are armed or fenc'd with Claws, which are therefore ſome- 
times called unguiculated or Claw-footed Animals. 
2. The Clovea-footed, And 76 
3. The Sulidungwlous, or whole-Hooted, the Soles of whoſe Feet 
are undivided — 7 — TED dhe! CO 2h] 
To each of theſe Heads do belong Animals that are in this Place 
to be conſidered for ſome Accident or ether in their Geſtation, Birth, 
Life, or Death. 5 RE Os I rms 
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74. 1 Begin with thoſe attending the multifidous or Claw-footed 
Quadrupeds : The Rabbet, the Hare, and other of them: In Dr. 
Plot * we have an Account of a Rabbet taken in a Salt-warren, that 
had two Teeth growing out of the lower Jaw; that turned over the 
Noſe above the upper Jaw with that Length and Compaſs, that they 
almoſt touch'd the Forehead in their return. A Sample I have now 
by me not very different from Dr. Plot's, but that in his there were 
two Teeth of extravagant Length and Compaſs, proceeding 
out of the lower Jaw, in mine there are the like growing out 
of the upper Jaw. Where it was found 1 have now forgot- 


ten, neither can I give any better Account of the exceſſive Length 


of the two fore-Teeth in the upper Jaw of this Rabber, than this 
which is grounded only on a ſuppoſal, that the two Incitores which 
an{wer'd to them in the lower Jaw, had for ſome time been loſt, and 
allowing that to have been the Cate, theſe then having no I eeth to 
grind againſt, muſt needs grow longer than ordinary. Like Caſes to 


3 Vid, Nat. 
Hiſt. Sraff. 
C. 7. 5. 51. 


this we know very frequently happen in the Jaws of other Ani— 


mals. 

75. White, the Colour of Defect, as my Lord Bacon calls it, is I think 
no leſs frequently to be obſerved in the Coverings of Animals, and 
amongſt the reſt of Quadrupeds, than in the Flowers of Plants. 


However, here we have Inſtances enough of four-footed Beaſts that 
have deviated from the ordinary Colour of their Kind to a preterna- 


tural White; particularly of Hares, an Animal of this firſt Clafs, 
An Hare almoſt all over white was catch'd by Mr. Butler in Litch- 
borough Field: Another of the ſame Hue by Arthur Brook, Eſq; 
nigh Great Okely ; To mention no more Inſtances under this Head. 
76. The Mole too, which as it is Claw-footcd we may admit into 
this Claſs, has been found of a Snow-whzte in a Ditch at Finſbed. The 
Caſe either of this, or, which I rather think, of another of the ſame 


Colour, and taken thereabouts, was preſerved for many Years by 


the late Lord Hatton in his Houſe at Kirby. More rare is the Change 
in Colour from White and Grizly to Black ; and yet we have had an 
Example of it in an Otter all over Black, that was kill'd by Mr. Wal- 
ker of Edgecote, whoſe Skin he preſented to the Counteſs of Weſt- 
morlanlt. „ 22 
77. But of all the Accidents befalling the Animals of this Firſt Claſs, 
I know none more frequent than that of Exceſs in the number of their 
Legs and Toes. I ſhall here give only Two Inſtances of many that 
have occurr'd : The one of. a Greyhound Whelp at the Worſhipful 
Fr. Arundel Eſq; at Stoke-Bruerne, that had upon each Foot a Su- 
pernumerary Toe, but both of them uſeleſs, being ſet on ſo high in 


the Foot that they did not reach the Ground: The other of a Kit- 


ling at Pateſbull that had a double Number of Legs. 

78. That I wo Brute Animals of different Species do ſometimes join 
in Copulation, and that a Mongrel or ſpurious Beaſt partaking of 
the Nature of both the Parents, 1s begot betwixt them, every body 
nuſt own, who knows any thing of the Generation of the Mule; 
XN XXX AN but 
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but then it is to be obſerved, that this happens only between Ani- 
mals of Kinds near of Kin to each other, as, e. gr. the Horſe and the 
Aſs, between whom the Mule is engendred. For this Reaſon ] 


ſufpefied the Story rife in almoſt every bodies Mouth about Two or 


Three Years ago, that at che Croſs-Keys Inn in Northampton, they 
had a Creature in the Fore-part of it a Cat, in the Hinder-part a 
Rabbet, that came of a She Cat, which had coupled with a Buck- 
Rabbet at a neighbouring Houſe. The Rabbet and Cat do indeed 
agree in this, that they both are mulufidaus ; but in other Reſpects, 
eſpecially in the Shape of the Head, in the Faſhion and Number of 
their Teeth, in their Manner of Living and ] emper, do fo much 
differ, that tis ſcarce to be imagined there ſhould ever be any ſuch 
Intermixture. But however, that J might ſatisfy my ſelf more fully 
in the Matter, I went to view this fo much zalkd-of Monſter, which 
to me after all appear'd to be only a common Cat with a bobb'd 
Tail, and ſomewhat more buſhy than ordinary, and with blunter 
Claws! Things that may eafily be accounted for. And it had the ſame 
way of ſquatting down upon its Tail, that Rabbets have; which, 
no doubt, it was taught. The Yulgar may ſtil}, if they pleaſe, believe 
that Relation; but J would not have it impoſe upon Perſons of better 
Underſtanding. F 

79. In the Viviparous Quadrupeds of the Second Claſs, that is, 
thoſe that are Biſulcous, or Cloven-footed, we meet with ſtill more 
numerous Inſtances of Things irregular , and befides the ordinary 
Courſe of Nature; particularly in Sheep and Cows. e 

Thoſe of the more than ordinary Prolzfick Creatures of thefe Two 
Kinds we may paſs by, there being mow of them already noted in 
Dr. Plot * : Of the great Fæcundity of Sheep, Chap. 7. 9. 61. Of the 
numerous and early Productions of Cows, ?. 68. ibid. And ſuch they 
are as have never been out-gone in this Country, tho I think they 
have been matched with us in reſpe& of the Multitude and Fre- 


_ quency of their Offspring, tho' not of the Earlineſs of it. And in 


another Regard, that of the Lateneſs of it, a Thing as remarkable 


as the Earlineſs, we have had an Inftance, the like whereto cannot 

eaſily be met with, that is, of a Cow of Mr. Bacon of Buyton-Latimer, 
that brought her Maſter Two Cow-Calves at Eighteen Years of Age, 
both the Cow and Calves as ſound and healthy as any of the Kind. 


80. Neither need I give a particular Account of all the monſtrous 


Irregularities J have met with here in the Fætus's of theſe Two Ani- 


mals. The more remarkable Inſtances of them are theſe. At Wel- 
den not very long fince was yean d a Lamb with Two Heads, Two 
Necks, Eight Legs, and Two Bodies, but join'd together at the 
Shoulders. Much ſuch another monſtrous Lamb was produc'd at 
Great Houghton, about 38 Years ago; Which in like manner had 
Two diſtinct Heads and Necks, but only a ſingle Body. And in 
this Lamb it is moſt of all obſervable, that it had Two Eyes in the 


Middle of the Forehead, which were diftant from each other ſcarce 


: of an Inch. 
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In a Cloſe near Peterborough was found a Lamb, that, as the Re- 


verend Mr. Phillips of Woolley in the County of Hantinedon in- 


forms me, had Four Eyes, and as many Ears. And the Poſitiotröf 


them was as extravagant, as the Number extraordinary. The Eyes 
were all of them fituate in the Neck, Two very nigh each other in 
the Middle of the Neck, the other Two at a greater Diſtance, vix. 
on the Sides of it on each Side one. As to the Ears, it had Two of 
them in the uſual Place; the other TWO were conjoin'd, and grew 
out of the Crown of the Head. And there is now preſerv'd at Wa- 


denbo, as I am credibly inform'd, the Caſe of a Lamb of very mon- 


ſtrous Shape, that was yeaned there. All which are Accidents of 
Exceſs, as are likewiſe theſe in the following Inftances. 
81. A Cow of one IV illiam Moor of Long-Buckby about 


oO 


twenty Years 
ago, caſt a Calf with a double Head and Neck, only one Body and 


four Legs; which dy d immediately as ſoon it came forth; As indeed 
do moſt if not all fuch monſtrous Births, which have a double Num- 
ber of the more Eſſential Parts, and which ſeem to have been detign'd 
by Nature for diftin& Twins, however ſhe comes to be thus drfap- 
pointed of her Purpofe. But when the Exceſs is leſs conſiderable , 
as in theſe Two Inftances which we have met with here, the one of 
a Bull-Calf, that had Five Legs, the other of a Cow-Calf wall #nd 
duly ſhap'd in every Reſpect but this, that it had to Appearance the 
Tail of another Calf growing out of its Brisket : they generally live 


as long as the more perfect Births, in caſe their Owners think it worth 


while; which they ſeldom do, becauſe of their Unaptneſs to Gene- 
ration, or elſe the Danger of their generating ſomething as imper- 


fect, or more ſo than themſelves. 
82. From whence that Indiſpoſition to 
above-mentioned ſhould proceed, one might eafily imagine. But 'tis 
far more unaccountable what ] hear of the Graziers on all Hands, 


Generation in the Cafe 


and is generally taken for granted with them; which is, that if a 
Cow has Two Calves at a Birth, Male and Female, the Female, 
which when grown up is called in ſome places, for what Reaſon I 
know not, a free Martin, 1s always barren, never goes to Bull, and 
has Horns as large as thoſe of Oxen : But the Twin-Calves, that 
are both of them Females, are as fruitful, they ſay, as other Cattel. 
Tis ſuppos d that ſame of theſe Free Martins do in the Genital Parts 


partake of both Sexes: How true that is | have not had the C 


Or- 


tunity of examining. I have much greater Reaſon to believe what 
was told me by my Worthy Friend the Reverend Mr. Knowles, late- 
ly of Brigſtocł in this County, now Rector of Fougham in Lincoln- 
ſhire, that there was not long ſince in Harring worth Park, an Her- 
maphroditick Sheep belonging to one Hodgkm of Welden; a particu- 
lar Deſcription whereof, the Sheep being now gone, I cannot give. 

That the Structure of the Genital Parts ſhould, in ſome few of 


theſe Brutes, be irregular or confuſed, is not to be look d upon as a 


Thing incredible, becauſe there ſo frequently occur very great Irre- 
gularities, as well in their Internal as External Parts. The mon- 


ſtrous 
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ſtrous Births above-recited, had they been diſſected, wou d no doubt 


porated each with other, are one of them a Male, the other a Fe- 


hat in thoſe, and the like Inſtances, they were originally incorpora- 
ted together; being thus united when, in little, in the Egg: and that 


or two Inſtances of this Kind, that are not to be paſſed by. One 


— 


have abundantly convinc'd us of this. As their Exteriour Parts, or 
thoſe expos'd-to View, were _ of them double, fo we may rea- 
ſonably believe were ſome of the Interiour. ; oth 

$3. In the Phil. Tranſ. N. 26. Vol. 2. p.48 f. we have well atteſted | 
Account of a monſtrous Lamb very much like that at Great Hough: 
ton, whereof in b. 80. ſapr. that had double Entrails in all Reſpe&ts. 
Now ſuppoſe the Iwo Fetus's, or Embryo's, which we find incor- 


male, which in all likehhood ſometimes happens, there wou'd even 
in this Caſe be a Compoſition or Commixture of the Genital Parts 
of both Sexes; which Hint may perhaps be of Uſe to thoſe, who 
wou'd explain the Origin of the Hermaphroditick Monſters. As to 
the Coalition of the Twin Embrys's and Fetus's, I am of Opinion, 


they either ſprang from one and the ſame Egg, or from Two con- 
join'd, and made one in the Ovarium: and that they did not, as ſome 
may imagine, grow each into other in the Womb. In Plants tis uſu- 
al to meet with Two Seeds united. Amongſt the Eggs of Fowl, we 
not unfrequently light of Gemellifick ones, v. b. 48. &c. ſupr. And 
'tis very likely, there may ſometimes occur the like in the Ora of 
Brutes. VV e 
84. Accidents of Defed in the Fætus' of theſe Sort of Cattle, are, 
according to my Obſervations, not ſo frequent, as thoſe of the con- 
trary Extreme. Nature more frequently over- does, than under- does 
it in her Operations. And yet I have in this County met with one 


eſpecially of a weakly young Lamb at Lodingto, which being kill'd 
and open'd by the Owner, the Ingenious Mr. George Tew, was found 

to have only one Kidney, and a Bladder divided into 1 wo Loculi, or 
Compartments, by a Membranous Septum running crols its Cavity. 
One of the Compartments contained an impure Blood, the Urine 

was totally ſuppreſs d; fo that this Lamb, had. it not been killed, 

cou'd not have liv'd long. Not but that the Lambs that have only 

a ſingle Kidney, or only one of any Uſe, in caſe there be no other 

Part defective, will grow up, live, and do well; that fingle Kidney 

in them performing the whole Office of the I wo, in the perfecter 

Animals; as appears by ſeveral Inſtances I have met with, particu- 

larly one of a Weather-Sheep of Francs Bland's of Oxendon, that in 

the Loin on the Left Side, had a Kidney of due Magnitude and 

Shape: but in, that on the Right Side, one (if it may be call'd a Kid- 

ney ) ſo ſmall that it wanted of 20 Grains in Weight, and was 

ſcarce. ſo big as a Kidney-Bean ; yet was firm and Sound, neither was 
there any purulent Matter to be ſeen in the Parts adjacent; which 

ſhews, that it had not been 1mpaired or vitiated by any Diftemper or 

Miſchance , but that the Creature was brought forth with this Im- 

perfection. So {mall and imperfect it was, that J could not find it 

to 
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to be of any Ule at all to the Animal in the Office of a Kidney; 
that is, in ſeparating and diſcharging the ſerous Excrement; and 
therefore all that Work muſt neceſſarily be performed by the other 
larger and more perfect one. Here we ſee in Brutes a parallel Caſe 
to what ſometimes happens in Human Bodies; as for Inſtance, when 
one of the Kidneys 1s obſtructed by a Calculus, the whole Quantity 


of ſerous Excr2ment is ſtrain d off, and evacuated by the other. 
85. Beſides the Imper fections and Deformities that have ſometimes 
occurr'd in the Fætus's of the Cattle above-ſpoken of, I have met 


with another very uncommon Accident, relating, if I miſtake nor, to 


the ſame Subject, which I ſhall here take notice of. Tis this. 


In an Ewe, that was killd at Welford by the Elder Mr. Mood ford, 


there was found in the Hollow of the Abdomen nigh the Head of that 
call'd the H----Bone,or 0s Ilium, almoſt as high as the Kidneys, Three 


Balls or Lumps of the Shape and Size of a Hen's Egg. The Exteriour 


Part of them was a thick and tough Skin, the Interiour, Wool of a 


Hair Three or Four Inches long. They ſeem'd to be Pieces of the 


Pelt or Skin of a Lamb with the Infide outwards, and rolled up into 
Balls. They lay looſe, neither was there any Footſteps of a Root 


or Ductus to be diſcover d in them, whereby they might have been 


join'd to the neighbouring Parts, and have communicated with 
ten, Ts 5 
86. How ſuch uncommon Subſtances ſhould come into ſo ſtrange 
a Place, is indeed too difficult a Queſtion for me to reſolve. I ſhou'd 
incline to think that they were the Remains of the Skin of a dead 


Fetus , being aflur'd by the Caſes recorded in Dr. Plot *, that the. % Na. 
Embryo in Brute Animals is ſometimes hindred of its Paſſage through 


the Cornua uteri to the Womb, whereupon it continues, and is form d, 
in the Ovarium; and from thence, by the Extenſion in its Growth, 
forces its way through it, into ſome Parts of the Abdomen. And by 
parallel Caſes I am alſo fatisfy'd, that the Embryo in an Ewe, tho 
out of its due Place, may notwithſtanding live, and continue to grow 


till it is cover d with a pretty long Wool; but I cannot ſo readily get 
over ſome other Difficulties in the Caſe before us; particularly this: 


Suppoſing theſe Balls, conſiſting of a thick and tough Skin with Wool 


upon it, to have been the Remains of a dead Fætus, how comes it to 


paſs, that of all the various Parts of the Fætus, only theſe were left be- 
hind ? I have nothing to reply but this, wherewith I am not fully ſatiſ- 


fy'd my ſelf, viz. that the Muſcles, the Blood Veſlels, and even the 


Bones alſo in this Fætus, ſoon after its Death, began to corrupt and 


periſh, and, in Tract of Time, were by little and little diſcharged in 


putrid Matter by the Cornua uteri, and the uſual Paſſages; but the 
Wool and Pelt being of a more tenacious and leſs difloluble Texture, 


. 
— 


did not corrupt, and muſt therefore ſtay behind, as being too large 
and bulky to paſs thoſe Veſlels, that the putrid Matter did. 


87. After the Account of this ſtrange Appearance, it will ſcarce be 
thought worth while to note, that in the Matrix s of Ewes we have 
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mote than once obſerv'd bare the naked Skull of a Lamb, and other 
of its Bones, all bare: and that J have in this 8 had an 
Inſtance of an Ewe, that had out- gone the uſual time of Ewes go- 
ing with Lamb about Three Months, and then yeaned a living Lamb 
with much and long Wool upon it. 

88. 1 ſhould now have paſs'd on immediately to another Topic, 
but that I have ſtill ſomewliat more to note relating to the Sheep and 
Beeves ; in both which 'tis obſervable, that the Leaf is ſometimes of 
exceſſive Bulk and Weight, and the reſt of the Body as remarkably 

thin and lean. Togive only one Inſtance. | 
An old Ewe Sheep, that was kill'd at Thorp-malſor in January 1700, 
had a Leaf that weigh'd above 20 Pounds; but the biggeſt of the 
Quarters not Twelve Pounds. So great the Diſproportion betwixt 

the Leaf and the Body of this Creature. ples 
89. As tothe Balls of Hair, that with us are ſo frequently found 
in the Stomachs of Cows and Oxen, and ſometimes in that of Calves, 
there 1s already ſo particular and exact an Account given of theſe 
* 14 Nat. Bodies by Dr. Plot *, that there remains not much for me to obſerve 
Hit. sf: concerning them. All the ſeveral Varieties Dr. Plot takes notice of, 
I have met with here in Northamptonſhire, namely, that inveſted 
with a pretty ſmooth, thin, hard, and ſhining Coat or Shell: and 
that without any Coat at all: That of a Cheſtnut : and that alſo of 
a Cinerous Colour. They vary too in Magnitude N phage, 


I had one of them of a Butcher of T horp-malſor, about 11 Inches 
in Circumference, which is the largeſt I have ſeen, 
Anothor I had given me at Great Okely, ſcarce Six Inches about. 
And we find them of all the intermediate Sizes. 

They are no leſs various in Shape, The Ball I had from Thorp 

was almoſt Sphærical. That from Okely a prolate Sphzroid, or a 
deprefled Round with a Gibboſity near the Side of it. Another I 

ſaw at Beneficld, in the Reverend Mr. Bennet's Hands, whoſe Figure 
was oblong and compreſs'd. Theſe were all of them cover'd over with 
a gliſtering Cruſt or Coat of a dark Cheſtnut, or rather a Jet-Colour. 
And at Clapton, in the Cabinet of the very Ingenious Sir Matthew 
Dudley, I met with one of theſe Hairy Balls of an Oval Figure. 
This was a naked one compos'd merely to Appearance of the Cow's 
Hair in whoſe Stomach it was found, and that without any the leaſt 
Change in the Colour of it; the Hair of the Ball being Red, as was 
that of the Cow. It has this alſo remarkable in it, that the Hair is 
not irregularly complicated like that of the former; but lies parallel 
and winding hke'the Hair on the Crown of a Man's Head, in which 
br pues ReſpeR it agrees exactly with the Ball defcribed by Dr. Plot *, which 
Mac Hiſt. of was given him by Mr. Groſvenor. Sh 5 
5.71. 90. My Obſervations with relation to the place of the Animal in 
which theſe Balls are found, do likewiſe dunn 1k thoſe of Dr. Plot. 
Either we find them included in one or other of the Four Ventricles 

of the Beaſt, or in the Inteſtines, or elſe they are found caſt forth by 
Siege; 
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Siege; whereof I have alſo a Pattern by me, found in a Cloſe at 
Braybrook, of a Cinereous Colour, in that agreeing with Dr. Plot's 
Sample, but differing from it in Figure; which in mine is Spherical, 
not Oval, as his, whoſe Figure, the Doctor imagines, might be ow- 
ing to the Compreſhon in its Exit. | 
91. As to the Origin of theſe Balls, and the Manner of their 
Formation, tis plain they are made of Hair the Cattle have ſwal- 
lowed ; which by the Motion of the Stomach, which in theſe Crea- 
tures is very ſtrong and frequent, is wrought and compacted together 
very firmly. The thin Coat or Shell that's ſuperinduc'd over moſt 
of them, appears to be conſtituted of that ſlimy Phlegm-like Mat- 
ter, which is uſually found in Plenty where thele Balls are form'd. 

That only here and there one of the Cattle of this Sort have ſuch 
Balls in their Stomachs, and others of them of the ſame Age, and, 
to outward Appearance, as like to theſe as can be in all other Reſpects, 
have none, 1s perhaps owing to this, that theſe ſuck'd of a Heiter 
that never had a Calf before, whoſe Paps are always more hairy 
than others, and thoſe did not. Hair there is always found in the 
Read, or the Fourth Ventricle of Calves, which, for the main of it, 
muſt needs be lick'd off from the Paps of the Dam by the Calves 
ſucking, and waſhd down with the Milk; and there being more 
Hair upon the Dugs of the younger Heifers, a greater Quantit 
than ordinary, no doubt, is ſwallow d by the Calf that ſucks her. 

And in the Stomachs of theſe , eſpecially where there's ſuch a copi- 
ous Stock of fit Matter, the Hair-Balls are compos'd. oy 

92. Beſides the Balls of Hair from the Stomachs of Beeves, I have 
now by me ſome others of Wooll, that were taken out of the Stomach 

of a Sheep belonging to Churchfield Grounds nigh Benefield, and that 
were form d, no doubt, in much the ſame Manner as were thoſe of 
Hair, but are far more uncommon. [Indeed I have never met with 
any other Inſtance of this Kind, and ſhall therefore give a more par- 
ticular Deſcription of thele. e _ 

In the Stomach of that Sheep were found, as I remember, Five 
of theſe Balls, of which I have only Three. The Outfide of them 
has much of the Face and Hue of a Puff-Ball. In ſome Parts of it, 
tis cover d with a very thin, gloſſy, black Coat or Skin, like that of 
the Ox-Balls above-deſcribed, but ſmoother and ſofter much. The 
Subſtance of the whole inner Part is certainly nothing but Wool 
wrought together and compacted as cloſely, as Wool is by the Work- 
man's Hands, ia the making a Hat. *T1s ſoft, ſmooth, and ſome- 

what Elaſtick; of a Buff-Colour. They are all light as Cork, of 
HF irregular Figure, rather Cubick than Globous, about an Inch in 
Diameter. 
1 93. And in like manner, as theſe Balls are form'd of Hairs en- 
== tangled and detain'd in the Stomach by Phlegm ; ſo we may rea- 
; ſonably believe are the Stones that are found in the Kidneys and Blad- 
1 ders of Beeves, whereof this County has afforded me more than one 
pl 


Inſtance 


3 
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Inſtance of the Stoney Corpuſcles that ha ve been convey'd into the 


Kidneys and Bladder in the Water they drank; |. for in the Water of 
moſt of our Springs is contain'd a greater or leſſer Quantity of ſuch 
Stoney Matter, ] and are lodg'd and impacted in a tenacious Phlegm- 
like Matter which they meet with there. But of this no more at 
preſent. | - | 3 
94 1 ſhall now go on to note the more Remarkable Things that 
have happen d here in ſome other Animals of this Second Clafs, par- 
ticularly thoſe of the Deer-Kind, which, as the former, are biſul- 
cous and Ruminant, or ſuch as chew the Cud , and alſo the Males 
of them are cornigerous, but their Horns are folid, branched, and 
deciduous, by which Note chietly they are diſtinguiſh d from thoſe 
of the Genus Ovinum and Bovumum. Amongſt theſe, with relation to 
their Heads, there have ſeveral Irregularities occurr'd to me that 
are not unworthy Notice. Lo Inſtance in ſome of them. BY 
In the Hall at Rockingham, amongſt other Heads of Deer, I faw 
ſome Years ago a Buck's Head, one of whoſe Horns was of a larger 
Size than ordinary, and nigh the fartheſt Extreme appear'd to be 
faſciated in like manner as are ſometimes the Stalks of Herbs, 
and was ſomewhat hollowd like a Cup. And at Mr. Neaubon's 
of Weſtwood nigh Cliff, there is preſerv d, as Lam told, an Irregular 
Head very nearly reſembling that above deſcribed. The Buck it be- 


long' d to was very old. In the Hall at Aypthorp, when I viſited that 


Place ſome Years ago, was ſhew'd me a dwarfed Head with Horns 


of very unequal Length, and having only one Antler, tho from a 


full grown Buck. Of another Head in the ſame Place, one of the 
Horns was turned downwards 1n the upper part of it in ſuch manner 
as to make an Acute Angle with the lower Part or the Burr End. It 


had no Palm nor Spelters, but terminated in a bluntiſh Point. Some 


other Obſervables there were, as I remember, in theſe Heads, which 
1 did not note, intending to take a more compleat Deſcription of 
them at another Opportunity ; which I have not yet had the good 
Fortune to obtain. J 

95. That Connexion Dr. Plot ſpeaks of, Chap. 7. b. 57. Nat. Hiſt. of 
. Staffordſhire , betwixt the Teſticles and the Horns of ſome Quadry- 
peds, is ſo great with reſpect to Deer, that if their Doucets are ta- 
ken away whilſt Fawns, before they come to be Prickets or have 
Horns, they will never have any at all; Which is I think an Obſer- 
vation univerſally true. And 'tis as generally believ d that Bucks if 
gelt do never Mew their Heads like other Deer: But yet I have met 
with Two Inſtances that prove 'tis not impoſhble to be otherwiſe, 
and both of them in Farning Woods in this County. The Bucks were 


' Sore Els when gelt, and for Three Years ſucceſſively caſt their Old 


Heads, and put up New ones, in no reſpect different from the reſt of 
their Kind, but that the firſt Year after Caſtration they were ſome- 
what ſmaller, and the I wo following Years were ſtill leſs and leſs, : 

A Third Inftance not much unlike to theſe, they had alſo in:the 


fame Woods, viz. of a Three-Year old Buck that had his Doucets 


taken 
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taken away by a Chance-ſhot at Midſummer, and at Alhallowtide of 


the following Year, when he was kill'd, he ſhew'd a fair Head, but 
not burmiſh'd. | 

96. The Cauſe why Bucks, if gelt, do ſeldom or never put up new 
Heads like other Deer, appears to be this, that their Blood 1s by Ca- 
ſtration impoveriſhed and weaken'd, not ſo much in reſpect of pro- 


77 Matter for the Formation of new Horns, as in reſpect of Heat. 


he Genital Liquor, which is prepar'd by the Doucets or Teſticles, 
has evidently an Influence upon the Maſs of Blood, imparting a con- 
fiderable Warmth, Vigour, and Activity thereunto ; and contequent- 
ly the Doucets being taken away, the Heat of the Blood is by this 
means impair'd and diminiſh'd. Now, as in the Vegetable King- 
dom, Vegetation will net ſucceed without a ſuitable Degree of Heat 
to convey the Vegetative Matter to the ſeveral Parts of the Plant: 
So likewiſe 'tis in the Animal Kingdom; tis by the Minis ration of 


Heat, that all the Parts of the Body are formed and augmented. 


And as in the Family of Plants, an Oak-tree, for Inſtance, in 
the colder Summers ſends up but a very few, if any, New Shoots, 
at the Top of it eſpecially ; becauſe there is not a ſufficient Degree 
of Heat to bear up the Sap or Vegetable Matter to that Height : So 
upon the fame Account the Bucks which are gelt, do not put out 
New Heads, becauſe they have not Spirit and Heat enough in their 
Blood to exalt and manage that Sort of Matter, that conſtitutes the 
Horns in other Deer, ſo effectually, as that it may produce the like 
in theſe. And yet the Two Bucks above-recited of Farning Woods, 


fell ſhort, we ſee, but a little of the Fairneſs of the Heads of their 


Fellow Deer ; which muſt needs be owing to the more than ordinary 
natural Strength of their Conſtitution, or the Goodneſs of their 


Feeding, or both. 


97. From a like Cauſe it certainly proceeds, that the Male Deer do 


ſometimes mew their Heads a Month or Two before the uſual time; 
of which the Buck in Dean Park, that mew'd on March 6. 1701. is 


a memorable Inſtance. Nor is it leſs ſtrange, that one of their Does 
in Farning Woods had 7 wo Fawns at a Birth, which ſome time af- 
ter were ſeen ſucking of the Doe by one of the Woodmen, Gervaſe 
Knight of Brig ſtocx. This Animal with Twins is a Sight fo unuſual, 
that I could not but take notice of it in this place. 

98. I ſhall conclude this Section with the more obſervable Things 
that have occurr'd here relating to Swzne, another of the Animals 
of the Cloven-footed Tribe, tho' they neither chew the Cud, nor 
are Cornigerous in either of the Sexes. Amongſt many other Things 
that I might mention under this Head, there are Three that, in myOpi- 
nion, particularly deſerve it: And let the Hiſtory of theſe Three ſuffice. 
The Firſt is of a very imperfe& Fætus of a Sow of Mr. Poulton's 


at Lowick, which is repreſented in 7.13. F. S. By the Smalneſs of it, 744. 13. 
and particularly by the Largeneſs of the Head, in Proportion to Fs. 


the other Parts, it appears to have dy'd in the Womb, about the 
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Third or Fourth Week of Geſtation, and yet came from the Dam, 
tho' dead, at the ſame time with a great many young ones that were 
4 alive, compleatly form'd , and every way perfect. The Cauſe of 
1 its Death was in all likelihood the irregular Formation of the Parts, 
1 both External and Internal. The Internal I did not come time enough 
to examine: Bur if we may judge of theſe by what we ſaw diſor- 
derly in the Outward Parts, they muſt have been much amiſs. A 
Part of one of the Scapulæ lies upon the Spina Dor ſi, and is faſten'd 
to it in ſuch a manner, as mult neceflarily have hinder'd the Flexure 
of the ſubjacent Yertebre : The other has a lower Situation than it 
| naturally ſhould have. The Firſt Joint of both the Fore-Legs is in- 
* corporated with the Breaſt; beſides ſome other Irregularities that a 
; Curious Perſon may obſerve in it. „ | 
f The Second is of a Kind of Convulſive Diſtemper , ſometimes in- 
+3 cident to young Pigs; whereof I have the following Account from a 
| Learned Phyfician of this County, Dr. Wigmore, who has diligently 
1 obſerv'd it. They ſhake and quake in every Part: They change 
1 their Poſtures ſo often, that they much reſemble the Actors in a Mor- 
ris-Dance ; and for this Reaſon the Country People call them the 
Dancing Pigs. If you keep them about a Month, and then kill 
them, they are good Meat ; But if you keep them above that time, 
they dwindle and pine away. This Diſtemper, the Doctor thinks, 
is owing to the Sow's bringing forth before her Time, or elſe to her 
eating too much cold watery Waſh, eſpecially ifit be in a cold Seaſon. 
The Third relates to the ſame Animal, but when farther advanc'd 
in Bigneſs : "Tis of a Porket that was killed by one Thomas T arry, a 
Butcher of T hurnby, on Feb. 22. 1685. Upon opening the Breaſt , 
the Rind or Skin of the Belly being ſlit, a Flame iſſu'd forth with a 
Bounce as loud as that of a Piſtol. It had broke one of the ſmaller 
Guts wherein, tis thought, it was enclofed ; and thence making 
its way, blowd out a lighted Candle that was us'd about the 
Work, ſcorched the Butcher's Face, ſindged his Eye-Brows, and ſet 
fire on the Hair of the Heads of the By-ſtanders. It flam'd about a 
Minute, and had done fo a longer time, but that it was blown out. 
[ have this Relation from the Reverend Mr. Partridee, Rector of 
T hurnby, as well as from the Butcher himſelf: and am beyond all 
reaſonable Scruple aſſur'd of the Truth of it. The Cauſe of this 
extraordinary Accident, I leave to others to enquire of. Thoſe cal- 
led Lambent Fires are more frequently ſeen upon Pork and Hog's 
Fleſh, than upon any other Fleſh whatſoever ; but this differs from 
thoſe in many Circumſtances. | 
99. And thus I have done with the Cloven-hoof'd Animals: We 
may now proceed to thoſe of the Solzpzdous, or Whole-Hoof'd Kind; 
whereof we have in Envlard only I wo Species, the Horſe and the 
Aſs. In the former of them, I met with nothing ſo remarkable, as 
the monſtrous Head of a Colt-Foal, caſt by a Mare of T homas Stur- 
geſs of Oxendon, in April 1703. which having got cut off, I care- 
fully examind, and wrote down the ſubſequent Account of it. 
Whereas the Bones of the Skull, the Os Fronts, or Forehead Bone, 
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that of the Sinciput, and that of the Occiput, (if in this Animal we 
may ſpeak of them as diſtinct Bones) are in Colts and Horſes fitu- 
ate all in the fame Plane, or very near it, when of natural Shape, 
the Skull of this Colt, about the Middle of it, bunched. out abour 
Three Inches: The Prominency of a more than Semiglobous Form 


approaching theFigure and Dimenſions of a pretty largeHuman Skull. 


| found it to be as thin as Paper, and tranſparent in divers Parts of it. 
In thoſe thin tranſparent Places, there were really no Oſſeous Matter 
but a Membranous Subſtance only, ſuch as is the Subſtance of the 


whole Skull, in the Firſt Months of the Embryo. It contain'd a 


Quart of limpid Water, which ſpirted forth as we were lawing oft 
the bunchy Part of it. 
The Brain, whoſe outer Surface in a natural State has many 
Windings like the Convolutions of the Guts, was eaven and ſmooth 
like the outer Surface of the Liver; yet it had the uſual Partitions 
that are made by the Duplicature of the Pura Mater. The Cortex, 


or Outfide of the Brain, and its Inner or Medullary Subſtance, which 


lin'd it throughout, tho of the uſual Colour and Conſiſtence, were 
of very unuſual Shape. They both together in the thickeſt Part, 
were ſcarce ; of an Inch. But what it wanted in Bulk or Thickneſs 
was made up in Extent, for it was expanded to near the fame Di- 
menſions with the above-deſcribed Bunch; in which Reſpect it 


was more like to a Membrane, than the Brain of a Beaſt. There 


was no Diſtinction of Ventricles; but within it had a Cavity 


like that of an empty Sachel or Bagg. It was continu'd to the 


Trunk of the Medulla Oblongata, at the Baſis of a large Protuberance, 
that ſtood in the place of the Nates. The Corpora ftriata (i. e.) 


the Tips of the Card of the Medulla oblongata were conſpicuous. 


The Cerebellum was ſmall, but its Face unalter d. The Dura 


Mater adhered very cloſely to the Skull in every Part. The 


Blood Veſſels, wherewith the Pia Mater is fo admirably inter- 
woven, were diſtinguiſhable by a well-colour'd Red. That 


Limpid Water, which, as I obſerv'd above, guſh'd forth of 
the Brain-pan, upon the ſawing it off, to me appear'd to be an Ex- 
crementitious Serum, that was ſeparated from the Arteries by the 

Pineal, and other Glandules ; but there being too great a Quantity of 


it diſcharg'd by the Arteries, to be abſorb'd and carry'd off by the 
Veins: or elſe the Mouths of thoſe Veins being by ſome ill Accident 
obſtructed or clos'd, it ſtagnated in the Yentricles of the Brain (For 


ſuch we may ſuppoſe there were at firſt) And increaſing in Tract of 


Time to a {till larger Maſs, at length obliterated the Three Yen- 
tricles, of T bree making one common Receptacle, Laftly, This 
Colluvies of Extravaſated Serum bearing hard inceſſantly upon the 


Brain, by little and little preſs'd, and diſtended it into that unuſual 


Shape: and in like manner had the fame Effect upon the then yield- 
ing and tender Skull. The Colt was not miſhaped in any other Part; 
but ſuch the Condition of the Brain, that it livd not Two Days. 
The Mare was ſound and healthy. But to detain the Reader no 


longer upon this Subject of Brute Animals, I ſhall here put an End 
to this Chapter. | CHAP. 
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9. 1. T Shall in this Chapter, as in the former of Brute Animals, for 
1 the main, obſerve the Method of the Judicious Dr. Plot, 
my Predeceſſor, in the Works of this Kind; who _ 
Firſt conſiders ſuch uncommon Accidents as have befallen Mankind 
at or before their Brrth: . 
Then, In the Courſe of Life : And, 
Laſtly, At Death. | 
2. Amongſt the Uncommon Accidents in the Birth of Man, there 
is none more ſurprizing than the Production of Monſters, whether of 
Exceſs or Defect, of both which 1 have met with fewer Inſtances 
by far, than one who ſeriouſly contemplates the Irregularities in the 


Life of Man, would expect or imagine. 


To the Firſt Head of them, the double Births are uſually, tho' not 
ſo fitly, referred; theſe appearing to be Iwo Fztuss conjoin'd in 


the Uterus, or elſe to have ſprang of TWO Ove originally joined to- 


gether, or growing, to each other in the Ovarium, and therefore are 


rather to be number'd amongſt the Accidents of Defect; For had 
not Nature been confounded in her Plaſtic's, they wou'd in all like- 


lihood have been T wo diſtinct and entire Births. But however that 
be, the Miſchances of that Kind are well worth our taking notice 
on | TC Dn 

3. The moſt obſervable Inſtance under this Head, which has hap- 
pen'd here, is that of the United 7 wzns, that were born of Sarah the 
Wife of William Todd of Northampton, Anno 1701. The Woman 


went her full Time with them. They were both Males, and both 
of them compleat and perfect, as to the Number and Proportions 


of their Limbs, and all their Outward Parts: But were neither of 


them living when they came into the World. They were incorpo- 


rated Collaterally or Side-ways, the Two Bodies having, as it were, 


grown one into another in that Part of each. So that they were of 
Two become one Body with Two compleat parted Heads, Four 
Legs, and as many Arms. The Mother was at that time about 33 


Years of Age: A ſtrong and healthy Woman: Had Two Children 
before, and Three fince that Accident. Theſe united Twins were 
preſerved certain Days in Spirits, for a publick View, by Mr. Bulli- 
vant of Northampton. 7 
4. Of External Imperfections in Human Births, I kow none fo 


remarkable as that of a cloſed Anus in a Male Child of Elizabeth, 


the Wife of Jonathan Tilly of Ringfted, in Northamptonſhire, Not 
that the Defect it ſelf is ſo very uncommon , for in my Travels here, 
L have 
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I have more than once met with the like in Human Fetus: And it 
{ill more frequently befals the young ones of Brutes, particularly 
Lambs. But the Manner how this poor Infant was relieved under that 
unhappy Defect, is 1vdeed extraordinary, and what I ſſioud ſcarce ever 
have credited, had not my awri Eyes been Witneſſes of the Truth of 
it. I here being no Paſſage for the Excrements in the uſual Place, they 
pals'd off by the Urethra. All that came from the Child for the firſt 
Five Days after its Birth, the Fæces Alui, as well as the Urine, came 
that way. On the Sixth Day, the Anus was open d by the Hands of 
3 Surgeon (the Skilful Mr. Bletſo of Mill. cotton) fo ſucceſsfully, that 
there was inſtantly diſcharg d a great Quantity of Excrements by 
Stool, at the Aperture made by the Lancet ; which was kept open 
by a {mall Leaden Pipe put into it, till the Sides of it were heal, 
and the Danger of the cloſing again of the Fleſii quite over. But 
notwithſtanding the Succeſs of this Operation, a part of the Excre- 
ments, tho the Child is now almoft Two Years old, do ſtill go off 
by the Paſſage that leads from the Bladder, moſt of all when he is ill, 
and troubled with Wind. That Part which paſſes by the Urethra 
generally ſpirts forth at the End of the Penis, as if it was driven out 
by the Wind. When the Child is held out to Stool, the Urine uſu- 
ally comes firſt, then Excrements the right way by the Anus; and 
immediately after this there's expelled more of the ſame in a ſudden 
Spirt or Two through the ſame Urmary Paſſage. And ever fince 
the cutting of the Anus, they have come away in this Manner; ex- 
cepting only the Space of I wo or Three Days, the Child then al- 
moſt a Year old, when the Urethra was accidentally ftopp'd by Two 
or Three Pieces of the Skin of a Raiſin, and a Razfrn-flone, that no 
doubt came there the nearer way from the Inteſtines; For the Day 
before this Stoppage appear d, the Child had ſwallow'd a Raifin 
unſton d, that the Mother gave it. Whilſt the Obſtruction continu'd, 
the Reins were ſwell'd and inflam'd ſo much, that he made no Wa- 
ter. But the Excrements, which for theſe Two or Three Days were 
wholly voided by the Anus, were obſerved to be much more fluid 
than ordinarily. At length the Mother ſuſpecting the Occafion of 
the Stoppage, with a Pin pick'd out the Skins and Stone: And 
Things had the ſame Courſe as before. 
5. Such an open Paſſage as this, through which Excrements are 
conveyed from the Inteſtines to the Urethra, muſt needs be effected 
by a Breach in the intervenient Parts ; and 'tis moſt likely juſt in 
that part where the ſtrait Gut ( Inteſtinum Rectum) is tyd to the 
Neck of the Bladder, to which the Urinary Paſſage is continuous; 
which Breach, we may reaſonably imagine, was made by the Ex- 
crements deny'd, as they were as firſt, their natural Patlage by the 
Anus. And being thus block'd up in that Inteſtine, increaſing til] 
daily in Quantity, and not having room enough for their Bulk, be- 
ing alſo diſturb'd and agitated by Wind, they in that tender Body 
broke through the Coat of the ftrait Gut, the Muſcular Subſtance 
| Aaaaaa betwixt 
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betwixt the ſtrait Gut and the Neck of the Bladder, and the Neck 
of the Bladder it ſelf, into the Cavity of it, where it opens into the 


Urethra, finding, of all the bordering Parts that they preſs'd upon, 


the leaſt Reſiſtance there. Thus (by this uncommon Expedient ) 
the Child's Life was preſerv'd : And tis likely as he grows in Years 


and Strength, this preternatura! Paſſage will by Degrees be clos'd 
up and obliterated , in like manner as the Foramen Ovale and Canals 
Arterioſus are, after the Fætus is born, when there is no farther Uſe 
for them. ; 11 . 211 e ee 
6. Some other Inſtances of a like Kind ( Accidents of Defed in 
Births) tho' not near ſo dangerous to the Infant, J have met with 
here, that are ſomewhat obſervable. One of 'a Child of Manſel 
Dexter's of Broughton , born with only one Hand : Another of one 


Challenge, a Famous and Sturdy Robber, executed at Northampton, 
whoſe Body being open'd by Mr. Bletſo, was found every way per- 
fect, excepting only, that it wanted the Cartilago Enſiformis; ſo that 
the Ligament of the Liver, which is uſually faſten d to that Carti- 
lage, was in this Body join'd immediately to the Bottom of the Ster- 


num. I mention this Imperfection amongſt thoſe of Births, it being 


evident that the Man was born thus. A Third, of one Laurence 


Hayward of Aſtwell in this County, who has been the Husband of 


Three Wives, tho attended with as ftrange an Imperfection, as ever 
J beheld in any Man, which was alſo born with him. In the Middle 


of his upper Lip and Jaw, there is a Gap about the Breadth of Two 
or Three of the Fore-teeth, And what is wanting there, is hang'd 
at the Tip of his Noſe ; for to that there adheres, in a pendent Po- 


ſture, a Part of the upper Jaw with Two or Three Teeth in it, of 


Juſt ſuch Size and Shape, as anſwers to the void Space above-deſcri- | 
bed; And had it been placd there, wou'd have fitted it exactly; 

however it came to be thus ſeparated: As alſo juſt ſuch a Part of 
the Upper Lip hanging over that miſplaced Piece of the Jaw, as is 


wanting below; which has Hairs growing out of it, in lixe manner 


as if it had the natural Poſition. i 

7. To the foregoing Relation of imperfect Births, I ſhall (with- 
out the Reader's Diſpleaſure, I hope) add a brief Account of ſome 
Occurrences relating to Children, and Child-bearing Women, that 
are remarkable, not for any Imperfection in the Births, but for other 
Circumſtances of a quite different Nature. Such are theſe in the 
following Inſtances. 


Mary, the Wife of John Kendal of Oxendon, was, about Twenty 


Tears ago, deliver'd of a living Male-Child, that had continu'd in 


the Womb its due time: And a Fortnight after, of a dead one that, 
by the Proportion of the ſeveral Parts of it, appear'd to be about 
Twenty Weeks Growth. It was not at all waſted or decay'd : nei- 
ther was it miſhapen. It ſeem'd to be a Female. This 1 look upon 


as an Inſtance of Super ſætation, (as the Naturaliſts term it) that is, 


a Reception of a Second Fruit, before the Firſt is excluded; which 
therefore well deſerves a Remembrance in this Place. 


8. Nor 
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8. Nor is it much leſs ſtrange, what I can relate with Certainty of 

a Gentlewoman in this County, who being with Child of Three 
Children, miſcarry'd of one of them, a Female, at Six Months 
End: With the other Two ſhe went out her Time, and was delive- 
red of Two Male-Children, who liv'd to be Men. The Chorion, that 
is, the outmoſt Membrane encompaſſing the Fætus, Anatomiſts tell 
us, is but one, even when the Mother goes with Twins. As in a 
Nur, ſays Dr. Gibſon , which has Two Kernels in it, they are both 5% 
included within the ſame Shell, but are each inveſted in their proper Þ. 253: 
Membrane; ſo Twins are both encloſed in one Chorion, but have 
each a particular Amnios. So for Trimelli, we may reaſonably pre- 
ſame it is a like Caſe, that all the Three are encloſed in one Chorion, 

but have each a particular Ammos. And from this Caſe we may 
learn, that to Three Fetus's at one time in the Womb, there are 
Three Placentæ; or it only one in Appearance, that it is really di- 
ſtinguiſh'd and ſeparated into Three by intervenient Membranes, 

and a particular Rope of Umbilical Veſſels is inſerted into each from 
each Fætus, as the Learned Dr. V. Needham obſerves it is in the 
Caſe of Twins; for otherwiſe, in the preſent Example, Abortion 

of one of them wou' d have neceſſarily induc'd a Miſcarriage of the 
other Two. But that the Chorion, or outmoſt Coat of a Fetus, may 

be broken long before the natural Time of Delivery, and yet the 
Fetus it ſelf, of a ſtronger Conſtitution, remain ſafe and ſound its 

due time in the Womb, Dr. Harvey has aflur'd us. There is this Re- 
mark in his Exercit. De uteri humoribus, prope finem : © Vide ſæpe 

« Aquas medio Geſtationis T empore premere Citra Abortum ; Salvo interea 

« & vigente ad partum robuſtiore fetu.” The Caſe before us is indeed 
ſomewhat different from thoſe of the Doctor, there being here a Bur- 

den of Three Fætuss, and a Miſcarriage of one of them at Six 
Months old ; But notwithſtanding, ſuch was the Strength of the 
other Two, and the Firmneſs of the Mother's Conſtitution, that we 

ſee they both attain'd to Maturity. 

9. Had all the Three been born at one regular Birth, it might 
perhaps have been thought the greater Wonder. Indeed it does not 
often fall out, that a Woman has Three Children together, alive and 
perfect: But as unfrequent as it is, I have met with more than one 
Inſtance, in a County of no very large Extent, of Women thus Pro- 
lifick. Suſanna Pre$tige of Grindon, is the moſt remarkable Inſtance 
of them all; for that ſhe had once Three Children at a Birth, Two 
Males and a Female: And never fewer than Twins, of all the Nine 
Times of her Impregnation. But to give a particular Account of 
all the Trimelli born here, is needleſs; eſpecially ſince they have all 
been outgone by Elizabeth, the Wife of Samuel Hutchmg of Upper 
Heyford, who, in February 1 647. had Four Children at a Birth, who 
ivd to be baptiz'd, William, Anne, Chriſtiana, and Elizabeth; as 
appears by the Regiſter there. The notableſt Example of a nume- 
rous Offspring by fingle Births, that I have met with here, is that 
of Dame Hollis, of a Place call'd the Gullet in Potters-perry, who has 
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had no fewer than Twenty Five ſingle Rirtks, beſides ſeveral Miſ- 
carriages. And, which is ſtrange, ſhe lay in, as the Reverend Mr. 
Manſell of Coſgrave informs me, upon Seventeen Chriſtmas Days. 
10. I ſhall mention only one more uncommon Thing relating to 
this Head. Tis uſual for our Women to be paſt Child-bearing fome 
Time betwixt Forty and Fifty, tho perhaps they retain their Cata- 
menia a few Years after. 'Tis very rare that we hear of a Child 
| born of a Woman above 50, much more fo of one above Sixty Years 
of Age, For which Reaſon I cannot paſs by an Inſcription upon a 
Monument in the Church of St. Peter's in the Eaſt, in Oxford, in the 
North Iſle of the Church. Tis under a Braſs affix'd to a Stone 
Arch-Monument againſt the Wall, whereon is the Picture of a Man 
and Woman kneeling, in theſe Words. Here lieth the Body of Si- 
mon Parret, M. A. late Fellow of Magdalen College, and Elizabeth 
his Wife, Daughter of Edward Love of Aynho, in the County of Nor- 
thampton, Eſq; which Simon departed Sept. 24. 1584. of his Age 
51. Aud Elizabeth departed in Child- Bed, Decem. 24. 1572. in the 
Tear of her Age 62. This Gentlewoman we ſee dy'd in Child-Bed : 
and had ſhe livd with the Child, tis very likely (he could not have 
ſuckled it, being ſo far advanc'd in Age; Which yet has been done 
by Women not much younger than Mrs. Parret ; particularly one 
Dame Doave of Bliſworth , who at Fifty Nine Years old was deli- 
ver d of a Child, and ſuckled it her ſelf. This Account I have from 
very credible Perſons, who took all due Care to inform and ſatisfy 
themſelves of the Truth of it. WD e | 
11. After what has been ſaid of Child-bearing Women, I may 
not unfitly take notice of an Accident ſometimes befalling them, 
while they ſuckle. *T'is this, their Milk has been ftopp'd, and en- 
tirely diverted from their Breaſts by a ſudden Fright. "Thus the 
Wife of a Fellow, vulgarly known by the Name ot Teague, living 
at Glapthorn, on hearing her Husband was drown'd, her Milk ( for 
ſhe was then a Nurſe) immediately went off, and never return'd. 
And the like is well known to have happen'd to Mr. J. Brampton's 
Wife of Wercktan, on the News that was ſuddenly brought her, of 
Two Men being kill'd with Lightning in Kettering Field. 
12. I now paſs on to the more uncommon Accidents attending 
Mankind during the Courſe of their Lives, beginning, as Nature di- 
rects me, with thoſe wherein Infancy or Childhood have been con- 
cernd, 
The Stone in the Kidneys, or in the Bladder, tho' a Diſtemper ſo 
frequently incident to Men and Women, is unuſual in Children, 
eſpecially in one not a Year old. And yet this was the Caſe of a 
Child at Luffwick, his Name Jobn Bird, who at Half a Year old 
began to be afflicted with the Stone; infomuch , that ſometimes the 
Urine could not paſs, being itopp'd by little Stones, that had de- 
ſcended from the Bladder inta the Urethra, and block d it up, till the 
Parents open'd the Paſſage, in their wanted manner, by a Bodkin, 
inſtead of a Catheter. For, about Four Years together, he voided a 
Stoney 
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Stoney Matter, as alſo ſmall Stones of different Sizes, either of 
himſelf; or by the Help of ſuch Contrivances as his poor Parents 
us'd. At length one of the biggeſt Size, tho' it paſs'd the Urethra, 
was impriſon'd in the Prepuce , which being inflam'd by the Sharp- 
neſs and Heat of the Urine, became too ſtreight for the Stone to pals 
off: And there it remain'd for almoſt I wo Years. In which time, 
from about an Inch it increaſed to above Five Inches in Circumfe— 
rence ; the Stoney Matter, which the Urine almoſt daily brought 
along with it out of the Body, being ſeparated from it in the Pre- 
puce, where the Paſſage was now very ſtreight : and ſettling there 
upon the Stone, by Degrees incruſted it over, till it came to that ex- 
ceſſive Bulk. The poor little Boy being no longer able to bear 
up under it, had his Prepuce cut quite off, whereupon the Stone 
dropt out, and broke into Three Pieces ; one of which was pre- 
ſerv'd by that Great Patron of Ingenuity and Learning the Right 
Honourable Henry late Earl of Peterborough amongſt other extraor- 
dinary Things in his admirable Collection of Natural Rarities. His 
Lordihip's Chaplain the Reverend Mr. Poulton, now Rector of Luff- 
wick, who has often view'd and examin'd this Stone, informs me 
that it was exactly of the Shape of the Concave Part of the Boy's 
Prepuce, and that it weigh'd Three Ounces within one Drachm: 
That it was of a Grizly Reddiſb Colour, and ſeem d to be compos'd 
of the ſame Stoney Matter as conſtitutes the ordinary Red-Stone 
digg'd up here, with ſome mixture of Earth. The Boy is now grown 
up to Man's Eftate, and is very ſound and healthy. — 
13. But of all the Accidents attending that tender Age, the moſt 
uncommon. ] ever had Knowledge of, is that which happen'd here to 
a little Girl in the Sixth Year of her Age. At that Early Age, tho 
ſo much anticipating the uſual Date of the Appearance of the Cata- 
menia, they began to flow, and continued to do ſo in regular Peri- 
ods to the Tenth Year of her Age, when upon Indiſpoſitions ariſing 
from ſeveral Cauſes, eſpecially Sadneſs and Trouble of Mind occa- 
fion'd by her Mother's Death which happen'd about that Time, 
they wholly ceaſed. The Child ( for ſhe can ſcarce be call'd by any 
other Name) had even at theſe Years, beſides this uſual Characte- 
riſtick Note, the Shape alſo and the Air of a full-grown Woman. 
134. Our next Step is to, the Accidents that have attended more 
Adult Perſons. And Firſt , of the Extraordinary Perfeci:ons of the 
Body: Then of the Defeds ;. according to Dr. Plot's Method, 
Of all the Per ſeclions of the Body, an Ability to undergo frequent 
and long Watebing, or want of Sleep, without Detriment to the 
Health, is in my Judgment the chief; upon this Conſideration, that 
it is or may be very ſerviceable to the Mind: that it affords the moſt 
Time, which if rightly. 172 ſo highly valuable. In this re- 
ſpe& there is one, Richard Knowles of Brampton, an honeſt and know- 
ing Grazier and Farmer, who is very remarkable. Sametimes for 
Three Nights together he has never ſlept at all, and it frequently 
happens that he paſſes a whole Night without any Sleep. Notwith- 
won ng np 7-5. ſtanding 
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ſtanding in the ſucceeding Days he finds no want of it, neither does 

it, as J am inform'd, impair his Conſtitution in the leaſt: his Pulſe is 
regular, not too high or Feveriſh, his Temper Eaven, his Health firm 
ina good.” 

* Extraordinary Stature is alſo look d upon as a Perfection of 
the Body. The Beſt Inftance I have met with of this Kind, was at 
Selorave, where, as the Worthy F. Hodges Eſq; of that Place in- 
forms me, there formerly liv'd one Thomas Hollis, who was Six Foot 
Eight Inches high without his Shooes. But this is nothing to the 
Gigantick Size of a Human Skeleton digg'd up at Fawſley, which as 
the Elder Mr. Butler of Preſton relates, I think upon his own In- 
ſpection of it, was at leaſt Three Yards in Length; a Dimenſion not 
much ſhort of the Height of Goliah. That it was a Human Skele- 
ton, appear'd plainly by the Shape of the Skull that lay together 
with it; which was of an incredible Bigneſs. And yet this Skele- 

ton comes far ſhort, as to Size, of that diſcoverd about Eighteen 
ace ts Years ago at Corbridge in Northumberland*,whoſe Thigh- Bone want- 


Gibſon in the 


amine ed but a little of Two Yards ; ſo that the whole _ of that prodi- 
thmb, gious Man was by fair Computation reckon'd Seven Yards in Length. 
16. Dr. Plot takes notice of ſome that have exceeded as much in 
Strength, as theſe do in Stature. It has not been my Fortune to meet 
with any Body here much celebrated upon that Account. A Fellow 
of Werckton who cou'd carry a Quarter of Corn to Kettering Market, 
that is, almoft Two Miles, upon his Back with Eaſe, ſeems but a 
Nit Hin of Child to Dr. Plots Staffordſhire Fellows. f 


Staff. C. 8 


8.26, 4, 36. But as to Strength in ſome particular Parts of the Body, there's no 


Man has outſtript one Fobn Giles of Dadford, who could Hop 180 
Yards at Sixty Hove at one and the ſame Time without any Interval 
of Reſt ; which muſt needs be owing to the extraordinary Strength 
and 55 vigerous Spring of the Muſcles that command the Thighs 
_k —_ DO 7 
= * to remarkable Perfectians of the Mind: thoſe of them that 
have not been acquired, but were wholly or chiefly given by Nature, 
may very Poly come into a Natural Hiſtory. Such I reckon was 
the Memory of one ------ Clerk a School-Boy in Mr. Speed's School at 
Oundle, who could upon once reading a Side in Ovid's Metamorpho- 
is, or the like Latin Author, in any Part of it that he had never 
read or heard before, immediately repeat it without Book, Word 
tor Word. And ſuch allo was the Memory of a Young Man, Jobn 
Mercer of Dean, which was ſo capacious and retentive, that he was 
able to remember, and bear away with him a whole Sermon of the 
uſual Length : and would, after he return'd from Church, write it 
down verbatim, juſt as it was preached ; and this ſolely from his 
Memory, without any other Afiſtance whatſoever. The Reverend 
Dr. Arnold, Rector of that Church of Dean, who himſelf examin'd 
the young Man's Performances of this Kind, usd often to relate this 
Story: And for one of his Sermons having carefully collated his 
own Notes with thoſe of the young Man, afticm'd, that he had not 
err'd a Word, I 18. To 
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18. To paſs on now to remarkable Inperſections in the Body of 
Man. One Inſtance of this we find, in the Limbs of a Young Man, 
Richard Gealing of Halſton. His Hand and Wriſt, troin the Ulna 
and Radius, are turned out-wards ; both Right Hand and Left in 
like manner. His Hamſtrings are contracted, and his Legs grown 
croſs each other. The Imperfedn is ſtrange, yet not near ſo won- 
derful as is the Lad's Ingenuity and Induſtry in relieving himſelf un- 
der this misfortune. . He has learn'd to Write, and to caſt Account, 
with ſo much exactneſs, that he is now himſelf the Maſter of a 
School, wherein he Teaches thoſe Arts to admiration, And which is 
ſtill more conſiderable, Altho the Poſition of his Hands is ſuch, 
that he is forced to look behind him when he writes : and by reaſon 
of the diſorderly Structure of his Fingers, he can hold his Pen no 
other way than betwixt the Three middle Fingers outwards, and 
the little Finger and 1 humb within, which are the Bearers of the 
Pen; yet he Flouriſhes and Draws too with his Pen, (of this Laſt 1 
have now by me a Sample) with a Skill and Dexterity beyond what 
any body could imagine or expect of ſuch a miſerable lame Man. 

19. Tis likewiſe a remarkable Defect, and as wonderfully ſup- 
ply'd, that I met with at Madwel} in a young Fellow (his Name 
22 Corby) upon an Ulcer in one of his Legs, which had pro- 
ceeded fo far as to corrupt the main Bone that uſually call'd Focile 

majus: The Chirurgeon by little and little took it quite out, and per- 
forming his part with great Skill at length heal'd the Leg; which 
though the main Bone which ſhould ſupport it is wanting, yet he 
walks well, and performs all other Motions as firmly with that as 
with the other; there ſucceeding, ſuppoſe, a ſtrong Callus in the place 
of the Bone. ep | 

20. Amongſt the External Diſorders and Imperfections incident to 
the Body of Man, the Fleſhy Excreſeences called Wenns, are in 
ſome Caſes I have met with very remarkable, either for their Fi- 
gure, the Contents, or the Cure of them. FE Ee, 

Firſt, For the Figure. One Beby of Old Stratford had a Wen upon 
the Hip-Bone towards the Share; the Baſis of it the Thickneſs of a 
Goofe-Quill, the Body of the Wen nigh Six Inches in circumference, 
divided by deep Fiſſures into ſeveral Lobes or Parcels : the whole 
reſembling moſt of all a Bunch of Filberds, but of larger fize ; as in 

F : „ c AID 

Des e Gt , 4 Lad of Ten Years Old, of Potters-Perry 
Pariſh, had a Wen between the Scapule, nigh the firſt Vertebra of 
the Back, which to outward view appeared only as an ordinary pro- 
tuberant Swelling without any Foot-ſtalk ; but the Incifion being 
made long-ways, and the Wen being nimbly rais d with the Fin- 
gers, a {mall Stalk a P 


Tab. 13: 
Fig. 9. 


ppeared underneath ; which was cut with a 
Razor and ſo the Wen ſlipp'd out. The Subſtance taken out exactly 


3 the Neck Sweet · bread, or the Burr, as we call it, of a Breaſt 
of Veal. e 1525 1 


21. The 
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21. The Contents of others of them are unuſual and obſervable. 
On the Channel Bone of Suſanna Oldbam of Old Stratford; in the 
Pariſh of Coſgrave, of above Fifty Years of Age, there grew a Wen 
as big as an ordinary Child's Head. Its Contents under a Muſculous 
Coat of about half an Inch thick, had the appearance of ſuch Flocks 
wherewith the meaner ſort of People fill their Beds, very cloſe 
ſtuff'd in and hard. *Tis farther obſervable, that in its worſt ſtate; 
it diſcharg'd at an Orifice that had been made in it, ſo large a quan- 
tity of a Milky Liquor, eſpecially about Two Hours after Eating, 
that in Twenty Four Hours it would wet a large Towel, as if it 
had been dippd all over in Milk, whereby ſhe was very much ema- 
ciated, yet at length was reſtor d again to her Health ſucceſsfully by 
the truly worthy Mr. Manſell of Coſgrave, to whom alſo the TW-·. 
Patients above-mention'd owe their Recovery, and I the Accounts I 
here give of them. VH 3 TORT 
22, ] ſhall relate only one more memorable Example belonging to 
this Head, which as I receivd it from the Reverend Dr. Wiemore is 
as follows. VVV F N 
A Young Gentlewoman (Mrs. A. Gates of Woodford) had a car- 
nous T mour upon one of the Shoulder Blades, that in Three Years 
grew to be very large, at leaſt Eight Inches about at the Bottom, 
and above a Pound in Weight. Beneath all the common outward 
inveſting Membranes, lay a proper Cyſts or Bag, in Colour reſem- 
bling a Piece of Vellum, and as thick, but as tough as Whit-leather, 
including a Subſtance like to Suet, in Cells diſtinguiſh'd by Membra-. 
nous Partitions. This was cut out, and the Part perfectly healed 
by Dr. Colbatch's vulnerary Powder only. 
23. In the Laſt Paragraph but one, We have an Account of a 
ool-like Subſtance found included in a Wen, which though indeed 
it reſembled Wool, yet was in reality no ſuch Thing. 1 ſuppoſe the 
ſame of that which is ſaid to reſemble Suet in ?. 22. fur. 
But in ſome other caſes there are really Heterogeneous Bodies, 
and inconteſtibly of Extraneous Origine, found incloſed in Tumours 
and Ulcers; as appear'd remarkably in a caſe of the Reverend Mr. 
J. Palmer, Rector of Econ in this County, who had firſt a Tumour, 
then an incurable Ulcer in the Hypochondriac Region, out of which 
were taken Two Cherry Stones, as his Brother the Reverend Mr. 
T bomas Palmer, the preſent Rector of Eclon, aſſures me of his own 
knowledge. And yet, which is very obſervable, the Patient had 
not eaten a Cherry the whole Year before. _.;,, © 
24. To theſe I ſhall annex an Account of a Scropbulous Caſe, no 


Teſs remarkable than the above-related of Wens. . A young Maid of 
Tardly Gubbins, in the Pariſh of Potters-Perry, had the King's Evil 
appearing firſt in her Eyes, which in a little time aroſe upon the In- 
fide of the Arm, below the Elbow, opening by a Round Ulcer. above 
Two Inches Diameter, which baffled che Skill of Two London Sur- 
geons. After ſome Applications to that Ulcer, a Tumour roſe on 
her Left Cheek as big as a Hens Egg, not very painful nor diſco- 
| louring 
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- Jouring the Skin: and a fluid Matter being perceiv'd to fluctuate 

in it 'twas 3 Lancet ; upon which were diſcharg d about 
Two Spoonfuls of a Liquor in Colour and Conſiſtence exactly reſem- 
bling Canary Wine ; A Spoonful of it being ſet upon hot Coals quick- 
ly coagulated into a Body, juſt like the White of an Egg when boil'd. 
Both Sores were in a ſmall time well cured by the Ingenious Mr: 
Manſel of Coſgrave, and ſhe continues well theſe Twelve Years. 

25. But of all the extraordinary Cures in Surgery, performed 
by that Ingenious Gentleman, this in my Opinion is the moſt conſide- 

rable. OT 

Gabriel Smith of Coſgrave, a Youth ſomewhat above Sixteen, in 

the beginning of Hay-ſeaſon, 1704. received a Blow upon his Eye 
with a ſmall piece of hard Lime, which caus'd a vehement Inflam- 
mation and Tumour in the Eye-lid and Veſſels of the Eye; but by 
a timely Application the Sight was preſerv'd. The firſt Application 
was Green Hyſop ſtampt, tyed cloſe up in a fine Linnen Rag dip'd 
in Scalding Water and bound upon the Swelling : This prevented 
all farther ill Accidents, there and preſerv d the Sight. The Hyſop 
was continued upon it every Night, and in the Day was apply'd a 
Plaiſter of Ophthalmick Oyntment. But in Two Days, notwith- 
ſtanding this, the Ball of the Eye roſe out of its Orbit a full Inch 
and Half (yet the Sight ſtill preſerv'd) with a Huffing Swelling un— 
der the Eye. Upon which, conſidering it came with a Contuſion, 
and imagining 'twas a Grumous Blood, that occafion'd the Protru- 
fion of the Eye, a ſmall Aperture was made in the Tumour under the 
Eye with a fine Lancet, at which, according to expectation, a good 
Spoontul of clodded Blood was diſcharg'd, the Eye immediately 

upon the Operation ſinking one half. The Opening was repeated 

Four times, at the diſtance of about Two Days each. Whereupon 
the Eye was reduc'd to due place, and all the Symptoms vaniſh'd. 

26. Wilkam Tomkins of Brockball Pariſh, about Thirteen Years 
ago, applyd to my Lady Clerk of Watford, with much the ſame 
caſe and was as ſucceſsfully cur'd of it. He had an Impoſibume in 
the Eye-hole, which thruſt the Eye out of its Socket, and in this 
condition it continu'd almoſt Five Years, notwithſtanding the Appli- 
cations of many Skilful Surgeons. But at length he came to my 
Lady Clerk, a Lady moſt deſervedly celebrated all the Country over, 
for her many and great Cures in Diſtempers of the Eyes. By the 
Skilful Applications of that Ingenious Lady the Impoſthume was 
broke, upon which the Eye returned of it ſelf into its place, and the 
Man is now able to ſee with it. This Account 1 have from his own 
Mouth. 

27. To the Imperfections of the Body, the Diſeaſes, as well as 
the External Diſorders of it, may be fitly reterrd. Of all the ma- 
ny Diftempers that are incident to Human Bodies, I intend to take 
notice of only ſuch as have been remarkable for the Age, the Sym- 
ptoms, or the Medical Application; and that only within the Bounds 
of this County. 5 


Cecceee . To 
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95 To the Firſt Head we may rightly place the Diftempers; that do a 
ſometimes, though very rarely, invade the weakly and tender Age of 
Children: and extreme old People in the Jaſt period of Life; and 


which may therefore be call'd remarkable. Of the former fort-! 
have already mentioned One Inſtance in 9. 12. ſupra. Tet 
28. Of the latter, I have alſo met with ane Inttance fo remarka- 
ble that I cannot paſs it by, A very good Old Gentlewaman of my 
Acquaintance, Mrs ----- Petty of Brampton, who is now ( Anno 170r) 
in the 86th Year of her Age, Notwithſtinding ſhe is arrived to the 
utmoſt Boundary of Human Life, yet has in feveral regards the Con- 
ſtitution of a Dung Woman: and even at this Age is tree from eve- 
ry thing we can call a Diſtemper, unleſs one, which, of all the nu- 
merous Claſs, one would not expect to meet with at ſuch an Age as 
hers, that is a Plet hora or Fulneſs of Blood, for which ſhe frequent- 
ly breaths a Vein, about once a Month, and is ſo far from being 
weakened that ſhe finds her ſelf much reltev'd and ſtrengthen'd by 
it. She dyed Anno 1710. in the 95th Year of her Age. 
29. As to the Diſtempers remarkable for fome common Sym- 
ptoms attending them, or for the Medicinal Application and Cure; 
having met with many ſuch, eſpecially of the former, I ſhall tor 
Methods ſake confider them in the following Order, beginning with 
thoſe of the Stomach and firſt Paſſages, and going on to thoſe of the 
Lacteals, the Blood-Veſſels, and the Nerves, or the Fluids they 
contain. This is doubtleſs the moſt proper Order, it being that 
which Nature it ſelf obſerves in the Animal Oeconomy. t 
30. *Tis the Office of the Stomach to receive the Materials of 
our Nouriſhment; to diſſolve that part of it which is folid, and to 


let it down when diſſolv'd to the lower Viſcera To the due Per- 
formance of this Office is owing in a great meaſure the Health 


and Vigour of the whole Animal. Many are the Diſorders this 
part of the Body 1s obnoxious to, particularly thoſe of Crudities 
or Indigeſtions, which proceed from divers Cauſes and are at- 
tended with as various Effects, Inappetency, Flatus's, exceſſive 
Diſtenſions of the adjacent Parts, fix d or elſe wandripg Pains, Oc. 


That Diſorder call'd Cardialgia by the Antients, and with us vul- 


garly the Heart-burn, is now well known to have its Root and 


Origine in the Stomach, and the Upper Orifice of it to be the Part 


affected. Of this Diſtemper 'tis indeed an wxcommon Symptom, 
that the Ingenious Mr. H/albank of Maidford has often obferv'd 
in himſelf under that Diforder, that is, if he lies on the Right Side 
it increaſes : if he turns on the Left, it abates and ſometimes goes off. 
Now the Seat of this Diſtemper being in the Upper or Left Orifice 
of the Stomach, would tempt one to believe, that to lye on the con- 
trary fide wauld be the moſt likely means of relieving the Malady ; 
the vicious Humours that occaſion it being molt like to glide off and 
be drain'd away from that Orifice whilſt in that declining poſture ; 
but it ſeems to be otherwiſe in this Patient; for which I can at pre- 
ſent think of no other Reaſon than this, that by turning himſelf thus 

from 
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from the Right Side to the Left, which is the leſs uſual Poſition of 
the Body, the Fibres employ'd by Nature in the Contraction of the 
Stomach are excited to Action in a more than ordinary manner, and 
by that Action the Morbid Matter is diſlodg'd, and the Pain relents. 
31. Amongſt the Diſorders relating to the lower Viſcera, tis very 
rematkable that I met with in one ----- Gorge, a Woman of above 
Fiſty Years of Age, at Rowel , whoſe Caſe was that of Worms in 
the Guts. They were of the ordinary Kind, that is, the Long | 
and Round; but their Paſſage out of the Body was indeed Extraor- h 
dinary. To be ſhort, they gnaw'd their way forth through the 
Bottom of her Belly, near the Groin : and which is till more re- 
markable, the Breach they made in the Fleſh heal'd up of it ſelf, 
the Woman recover'd and ſurviy d it a great many Years. The like 
Accident befel a Woman at Gritworth. And | have been inform'd 
by the Worthy Dr. Fiſher of Wellngboroue b, that in his Practice there, 
he met with a Caſe ſomewhat Parallel to theſe, viz. Worms of the 
common [Inteſtinal Kind were thrown out of a Tumor in the Groin 
of one of his Patients: the Tumor broke, the Worms were ex- 
cluded, and the perforated Place was heal'd in a ſhort time. 

32, Concerning the round and ſhort Worms we call Aſcarides, re- 
fiding generally in the ſtrait Gut, I have nothing uncommon to 
note as to the Symptoms, but with Relation to the Cure of them I 
have ſomewhat, from the very Ingenious Mr. Shortgrave of Halſton, 
truly worth the being made publick : That is, the giving of Calome- 
lanos in Clyſters, in the Caſe of Aſcarides. This, tho a new Me- 
thod has been found to be a very ſucceſsful one. "There was one 
Anne Fackſon, a Maſon's Wife of Halſton, who for a long time had 
been afflicted with that ſevere Malady : By Mr, Shortgrave's Dire&ti- 
ons, a Clyſter with Calomelanos in it was adminiſtred, which imme- 
diately brought away 500 of thoſe Worms, and recovered the Pa- 

tient. 
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33 The flat Belly Worms of prodigious Length, by ſome in Eng- 
land called Tape Worms, by Dr. Andry called Solia, (in his Treatiſe 
Of the Worms in Human Bodies) becauſe there is never found any 
more than one of them in any one Body, are as that Author rightly 

obſerves, extremely rare ; and yet 1n this very County we had divers 
Inftances, within a few Years, of ſuch Worms as theſe, expell'd either 
by Nature or Art, inſomuch that there's ſcarce an ancient Practitio- 
ner in Phyſick here but what (as they inform me) have met with 
one or more of them. They are ſeldom voided entire, and at their 
full Length. The largeſt J have heard of was brought away by the 


Ute of a Worm- Medicine directed by the Honoured Dr. Courtman of ? 
J Hor pe- Malſor, and that was but twelve Foot in length; which as 1 
remember is nine Foot ſhort of the Length aſcribed to them by Dr. : 
Aadry. There was one Shaw a Shoemaker of Peterborough , who 1 


was curd of a Soleum by drinking Sack. f 

34. 1 here are beſides theſe three Sorts of Worms above-mention'd, ; 

— ſome other preternatural Bodies of a nearly determinate Figure, tho' , 
not , 
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not endow'd with Life as thoſe are, produced ſometimes in the Inte- 
ſlines, and at length ejected by Stool. Such were thoſe ſmall Bodies 
in Bigneſs, and alſo in Figure, approaching that of a Kidney- 
Bean, of a ſmooth Surface, white both within and without, confiſt- 
ing as it were of a clammiſh Curd, enclos'd in a tough Pellicula, which 
the Elder Richard Manton of Oxendon an Aſthmatic and Hydropic 
Perſon, not long before he dy'd, v:z. 1694. voided by Stool. There 
were ſeveral of them thus voided. They ſeem'd to me to have been 
form'd in the Wrinkles of the Ilium, or rather in the Cells ſome- 
what dilated, of the Colon, as in a Mould , of an overviſcid Pituita 
bred in the Stomach, through a bad Digeſtion, and conveyed thence 
into the Bowels ; where by their proper Periftaltic Motion it was 
driven into theſe Cells, and being of ſuch Tenacity, there it fix'd. 
By them it was moulded into theſe ſmall Balls ; whoſe out-fide eſpe- 
cially, being cloſely concreted and bak d as it were, by the more 
than ordinary inward Heat in the Inteſtines, appear'd in the Form of 
a thin and tough Membrane. 3 

35. Having done with the more remarkable Diſorders that have 
here occur d, relating to the Stomach and firſt Paſſages, I come next 
according to the Method I propoſed in . 29. to thoſe that affect the 
Ladteals in a more obſervable manner. The Chyle or diſſolved 
Food being let down into the Inteſtines, the lighter and finer Part of 
it is ſeparated there from the groſſer and heavier. The former is 
received by the Mouths of the Lacteals, which open into the En- 
trails, and is by the Lacteals convey d into the Blood-Veflels. But 
in Caſe there be a too groſs and viſcid Matter, received into the 
milky Veſſels, which muſt needs oftentimes happen where the Di- 
geſtion is weak or depraved, and the Food abides in the Stomach 
beyond the due time, it is apt to occaſion Obſtructions and Humours 
there, particularly in the narrower and ſtreighter Parts of thoſe 
Ducts, and in the Glandules of the Meſentery, through which alſo 
that milky Liquor is to paſs in its way to the Blood-Veſſels. An 
uncommon and extraordinary Caſe of this Kind I have met with 
here: But till I have free l-ave I muſt defer the giving an Account 
of it in ſuch a Work as this. „ 

36. Of the many Diſorders relating to the Blood, (to which we 
now proceed) there are only Two that I ſhall more particularly con- 
| ſider. One of them is the Rheumatiſm in a caſe of a Patient of 

mine, William Mayne at Bowdon Parva in this County, which I ſhall 
here take notice of, not ſo much for any uncommonnels in the Sym- 
ptoms, as for the good Fortune I had in the ſpeedy cure of it, by an 
unuſual Method. 
The Diſtemper invaded the Patient in the common Manner, with 
2 Chillneſs and Stiffneſs, and ſome other feaveriſh Symptoms. At 
length he was ſeiz d with grievous Rheumatical Pains, as we call 
them, wandring from Joint to Joint. When he firſt apply'd to me, 
which was on November 8. 1703. ſuch were the Pains and Tu- 
mours in the Joints of his Limbs, that he was ſcarce able to ſtir ei- 
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ther Hand or Foot; yet in ſeven Days ſpace he was fo well reco- 
vered that he travelled almoſt two Miles on Foot, and was indeed 
entirely freed of the Diſeaſe. He was blooded only once, and that 
at the firſt Invaſion of the Diſtemper ; the Blood was as bad as any 
| have met with in that Diſtemper ; but notwithſtanding the Bad- 
neſs of it, I forbore to bleed him in ſuch free manner as is uſual ; 
chuſing rather to level at the firſt Source or Root of the Malady, 
which for many Reaſons I believ'd to be in the Stomach ,* and that 
the Diſtemper was caus'd by a Metaſtaſis, of impure morbid Matter 
from that part to the Blood-Veflels. I therefore prepar'd the Sto- 
mach for a Vomit (wherewith J intended to diſlodge and eradicate 
thoſe Impurities) by Alcaline Powders and Opiates, which having 
anſwer'd my Intention in arreſting and detaining the vitious Hu- 
mours there, the Vomit which was an Antimonial one ſucceeded to 
our Wiſhes ; it fetching off ſuch a heap of the morbihc Matter, that 
about three Quarts of Gnajacum-drmk dealt with the reſt of it, and 
quite cur'd the Patient. Se . 

37. The other is the None in the Kidney and Bladder, which as 
it is a Diſorder, whoſe Seed or conſtituent Matter is conveyed into 
thofe Receptacles, by the ſerous part of the Blood , belongs not un- 
fitly to this place. Lheſe ſtoney Concretions vary much, as to Con- 
ſiſtence, Colour, Shape, and Magnitude, as my own Obſervations 
here are ſhewn me. Some are of ſo lax a Texture, and ſo cafily 
broken, that they may as properly be call'd Earths as Stones. And 
others of them approach even the Hardneſs of Marble, as that de- 

ſcribed in the latter end of this Paragraph. Some of them are white. The 
Matter that conſtitutes ſome of theſe appears very like to that of the 
whiter ſort of Limeſtone, not cloſely concreted; of this Sort J have 
now a Sample before me. Others are reddiſh, as that in 9. 12. ſupr. and 
others I have ſeen of a yellowiſh Colour, reſembling that of high-co- 
lour'd Urine. The Figure of them externally is extremely various and 
inconſtant. The internal Compoſition of ſome of them is very obſer- 
vable, of thoſe eſpecially that conſiſt of ſeveral Lamelle, ſucceſſively 
involving each other like the Coats of an Onyon, with a Kernel in 
the Center. There 1s prelerv'd a curious Exemplar of this Kind at 
Great Billing, by the Right Honourable the Counteſs of T homond. 
As to their Magnitude : the largeſt I have ſeen, or indeed ever read 
of, is now in the Poſſeſſion of Sir Eraſmus Norwich, Baronet. It was 


naten out of the Bladder of Sir Thomas Adams, Baronet, the worthy 
- | Founder of the Arabick Lecture in Cambridge, the great Grandfa- 
n ther of Sir Fraſmus's well accompliſhed and virtuous Conſort the 
| Lady Fane Norwich, after his Death; which was on February 24th 
1 1667. in the 82d Year of his Age. At firſt it weighed above 25 
t Ounces, as appears by the Inſcription upon Sir 7 homu Adam's Mo- 
ll nument at Sprowſton, near Aorwich ; but is now ſomewhat waſted. 
bo Tis 11 Inches and] in Circumference in the thickeſt part of it; mea- 
1 ſuring according to the Length of it, it is 12 Inches, 
1- 38. Whatſoever Fluids are found contained in the Nerves , they 
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were no doubt originally received from the Blood; and therefore the 
more remarkable Diſorders relating to the Nerves are next to be con- 
fideted. Of this Kind J have met with no more than one or two 
remarkable Caſes. 5 
The firſt, as J took the Account of it, from very credible Perſons 
in the Year 1704. is as follows. 3 
Elizabeth, the Wife of Richard Wright of Eaftcote, in the Pariſh 
of Patſhul, now 72 Years of Age, having about twenty four Years 
ago, been much weaken'd by a lingring Fever, as ſhe ſtoop'd for 
ſomething that ſhe wanted fell out of the Bed where ſhe then lay 
upon the bare Ground, where ſhe was found lying like to one dead in 
all Reſpects, being Speechleſs, Inſenſible, and unable to move. In 
this Condition, without any Sign of Life, ſhe continued no leſs than 
two Nights and a Day, and yet after all reviv'd of her ſelf, without 
the help of Cordials or other Applications, either internal or external: 
returned to her former State of Health: and I believe is ſtill alive. 
Anno 1704. I ſaw this Woman, and enquired among other Things 
concerning her Conſtitution ; I found ſhe had been ſubject to HySe- 
ric Fits: and indeed the Caſe above recited ſeems to have been one 


of them tho a very ſevere one. We have had ſeveral Examples, in 
Hiſtory, of Men and Women, the latter eſpecially, that have come 


to Life again, after they have been reputed dead; but I know of 
none ſo remarkable as this, if we conſider the continuance of the 


Ceſſation of all the Senſes, which in the Caſe before us was at leaſt 


36 Hours, as alſo the ſtrangeneſs of her Recovery, and the many Years 
ſhe ſurvives ſo dangerous a Fit. And to this Head I refer that un- 
common Caſe of Anne Cluer , of Great Billing, Widow, who for 


about 50 Years before her Death could not go out at her Door into 


the open Air, eſpecially in a bright Day , without Swooning and 
being Ill two or three Days after it. Whilſt ſhe ſtay'd in the Houſe 
ſhe was not thes ſubject to Swooning , Vc. tho oftentimes ſhe was 


not very healthful. She died 1677. being about 88 Years old. This 


Account was given me by the Reverend Mr. Walker of Great Billing. 
39. Next to the remarkable Imperfections and D:ſorders of the 


Body, thoſe of the Mind may fitly be conſider'd, (thoſe J mean 
which are not occaſioned by our ſelves), they generally proceeding 


from ſome Defect in the Structure of the Brain, or in the Tetmpe- 
rament of the Blood. In the Faculties of the Mind, as well as thoſe 
of the Body, tis obſervable, that ſome Men who are extraordinarily 
defective in one of them, excell as ſtrangely in another of them. 


"Thus there is one William Capel at Watford, whoſe Underſtanding is 


very low and weak; but he is ſurprizingly exact as to one Thing, 
wherein he is moſt concern d. The Man 1s a Shepherd, and by eve- 
ry Body look'd upon as a half-witted Fellow, almoſt an Ideot; yet 
as to the Buſineſs of his Sheep is ſo curious, and obſerving, that he 
knows them all individually, tho he has Yometimes almoſt an 100 
in his Flock, and this by ſome characteriſtic Note, which none be- 
trdes himſelf can diſcover them by; infomuch that when his Sheep 

inter- 
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intermix with others, he can immediately challenge his own, tho ne- 


ver ſo confuſedly mingled with another Flock. 


40. Amongſt the Accidents attending the more adult Perſons, we 
muſt alſo place Antipathies or Irreconcileable Averſions that ſome 
Perſons naturally have againſt ſome particular Objects. 

Thomas Bartholme, in Hiſtor. Anatim. Rarir. Cent. 3. Hiſt. 28. 
under the Title of Anutipat bia varie, mentions one Inſtance of a 
whole Houſe, as well the Children as Parents, that had the fame Tr- 
reconcileable Antipathy to the ſame Thing. The like Cafe J have 
met with here, in a Family I am well acquainted with, formerly of 
King fthorpe , now branched out to ſeveral other Places of this Coun- 
ty, which has ſo great an Averſion to Honey , that not one of them 
can bear to take it in any Form whatever. They can ſcarce get it 
down at all: or if it is taken down into the Stomach, it is extreme- 
ly troubleſome there, in ſome of them threatning a Swoon, or occa- 


fioning other great Diſorders ; Which Antipathy is now tranſmitted 


down in like manner to the + ir] Generation. 

41. Nor are the Effects of Honey much leſs ſurprizing upon ſome 
other Perſons here, particularly the Ingenious Mr. H. }Walbank, Re- 
tor of Maidjord. About 51 Hour after he has taken a Spoonful or 
Two of Honey, he finds a great Itching in his Fleſh, which is follow- 
ed by many Reddiſh Spots, about the upper End of the ſhort Ribs, 


that point towards the Stomach on both Sides. Some of them are 


much larger than others; the larger ones are form'd of a Conflux of 
ſeveral of the ſmaller Specks or Puſtules, which, at their firſt Appea- 
rance, are like thoſe that uſually rife in the Skin upon the Stinging 


of a Nettle. There are more or fewer of them, and the Extent of 
them is various, according to the Quantity of Honey eaten. They 


commonly continue for about an Hour or Two, and then go away 


zradually. Theſe Effects upon the taking of Honey, Mr. Walbank 


has experienc'd in himſelf for above Twenty Years together. Once 
upon taking a greater Quantity than ordinary, there enfu'd a ſmall 
Salivation, and that time there were few or none of theſe Spots or 
Puttules. = = 

42. Having done with the more remarkable Accidents attending 
Mankind in the middle Part of Life, I now proceed to ſuch as are 
obſervable in the laſt Stage of it. 

Such is the Eruption of Teeth at that Age, wherein every body 
(*tis generally believ'd ) is fo far from breeding new Teeth, that the 
have ſcarce fo much as the Roots of any of the old ones left. The 
moſt extraordinary Inſtance of it here is this. 

Francis Gurney of Maidford, when a Hundred Years of Age, or 
very near it, put forth a Tooth; as is avouched to me by the Wor- 
ſhipful 7 homas Trift, Eſq; of that Pariſh. 

We have divers Inſtances of People breeding Teeth at and about 
Sixty ; which having been exceeded by the foregoing ones, and much 
more ſo, by that well-known Inſtance of the old Counteſs of Deſ- 
mond, I ſhall not mention them here. 


43. Im- 
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43. Imperfection, or Dimnels of Sight , is another of the Atten- 
dants of old Age; but not ſo conſtant and inſeparable, but that 1 
have met with ſeveral with us, whoſe Eyes have continu d clear and 
good even to extreme old Age. To mention only Two Inſtances. 

At Maidford, there lives one Jobn Fountain, who now (Anno 1704.) 
at 85 Years of Age, is able to read a Gazette without the Help of 
Spectacles. And in like manner 

The Reverend Mr. Baggeley, late Rector of Haſelbich in this 
County, cou'd, at $7 Years old, very readily read any fair Print 
without any Aſſiſtance. wy 

"Tis alſo uncommon for an Old Man to have Hair on his Head of 
the uſual Colour of, that of Younger People ; yet of this we had 
lately a remarkable Inſtance in one Mr. Leech of Ihrapſton, who, at 
very nigh 100 Years of Age, was free from Baldneſs, and had not 
ſo much as a Gray Hair at his Death. He dyd in the Year 1704. 

44. The very Age it ſelf, of ſome of our oldeft People, 15 no leſs 
remarkable than thoſe Accidents attending old Age, which are men- 
tion'd in the Two laſt Paragraphs. _ 3 
Me have fo many Inſtances of Men and Women of an Hundred 
Years of Age, or betwixt a Hundred, and a Hundred and Ten, that 
are now alive, or have lived within this laſt Century, that it wou d 
be tedious, as well as needleſs, to recount them all. 


- 
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In the Journals, wherein I noted the moſt obſervable Things oc- 
curring here in my Northamptonſbire Travels, I find no more than 
Twenty Three ſuch Inſtances ſet down, Fifteen of Men, and Eight 
of Women; but I might, and ſhould have noted divers others of a 
like Age, had I not obſervd them fo much ſurpaſs'd by the Three 
tollowing Examples. •—ÿj un 
The Firſt at Braunſton : In the Regiſter there, I find there was 
one William Bren, a Native of that Town, who dyd at 121 Years 
of Age. „ e RY | 
The Second at Lutton, where, as the Reverend Mr. Bullock, a 
Miniſter in that Neighbourhood, informs me, there not long fince 
liv'd one Feremy Gilbert, a Native of Apthorpe in this County, who, 
if when he dy'd, was 132 Vears old, and a Man of found Health, and 
1 of great and ſturdy Strength to extreme old Age 
1. The Third is that well known Inſtance at Northampton of Old 
John Bayle, for ſo he was generally called a great many Years before 
his Death. He was born in the Pariſh of All- Saints, Northampton, 
See Dr kcils ON the 20th of Auguſt, 1592. as appears by the Regiſter there. He 
1 I dy'd April 4. 1706. in the 114th Year of his Age “. 
. on, in le 45. Thele are Examples of ſingle Perſons of Emminent Age. I 
Fl bene. have met with one of a whole Family, that, taking chem all toge- 
1706.Vol.z5. ther, have arrived to a more than uſual Age. Rebeckabh Hall, an 
3-346 Inhabitant of Barby, but born at Scaldwell in this County, who dy'd 
in the Year 1704. was then 106 Years old, and was attended to her 
„ Grave by her Six Children, Two Sons and Four Daughters, the 
8 Youngeſt of them 60, the Eldeſt 77; and all of them likely to live 
10 long, being hearty for their Age. And 
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And at Maxey I met with an Inſtance of a marry'd Couple, Simon 
Harriſon, and his Wife Margaret, both of them of remarkable Age; 
the Man, who dy'd in 1666. was above 100, the Woman fo nigh 
a Hundred, that they both together could fairly count up 200 Years 
of Age. They bad hvd together in Wedlock 52 Years. Add to 
theſe a remarkable Inſtance of an Ancient Clergyman, Richard Me- 
redith, Rector of Newton Broomſhold in this County, who was Re- 
Kor there 75 Years; as is noted in the Regiſter of the ſaid Pariſh, 
by the Hand of his Succeſſor Mr. Michael Hewet. He dy the gth 
of September, A. D. 1634. and was then in all likelihood at leaſt a 
Hundred Years old. 

46. There are alſo ſome particular I owns with us, that are Fa- 

mous for long-living Inhabitants. f 

In Dadſord they generally live to 70 or 80. 
In Haſelbeech, Anno 1700. were 20 Families, and in each a Per- 
ſon of 70 Years of Age, or upwards. 

In Clay-coton, a Town of not fo many Families, Fourteen Perſons 
above 70, in the Year 1903. 3 
At Preſton- Capes, a Town of 50 Families, they had once a Set of 
Six Perſons making almoſt 600: Another Set of Six, which made 
well-nigh 500. | . 5 
Which Inſtances, amongſt a great many other in other Authors, 

ſerve to confirm that Poſition, that the Term of Man's Life is not 
at all abated now, in the Mane of the World, (thus ſome expreſs it) 
from what it uſually has been for above Three Thouſand Years. 
47. | paſs on now to the more obſervable Accidents attending 
Mankind at, and after his Death, Under the Firſt Head, the moſt 
remarkable Inſtance 1 have met with here, is the following one. 
The Reverend Mr. Shortgrave of Wykens in this County, being juſt 
upon the Point of Death, when the dying Symptoms were upon 
him, I oblerv'd his Breath very ſenſibly cold, being breathed , tho 
but weakly, upon my Hand. The Cauſe of his Death was, by his 
Phyſicians, attributed to a Decay of the Bowels. Might I mention 
a ſomewhat parallel Caſe in Inferiour Animals, 1 would put the Que- 
ſton concerning Hares, who, when they are juſt run down, as the 
Huntſmen term it, the Sent or Eſfluvia they emit, 'tis obſerv'd, are 
much weaker than before, Whether Hares do ever ſweat, I know | 
not: Tis certain Dogs and Cats do not. But in all, in a natura! q 
and Healthy State, the Recrements of the Blood are diſcharg'd at | 
their Lungs. Now Mr. Shortgrave's very Blood being almoſt cold, 
there was nothing diſcharg'd thence z and fo the meer Air receiv'd 
into the I. ungs was expir'd without any Mixture. And hence I ſup- 
poſe that Coldneſs. Theſe Obſervations I give as Hints, that may 
be of ſome Ute to others, in explaining the Cauſe of this Symptom; 
and not with any Aſſurance I have made it out my ſelf. _ 
48. In the foregoing Inſtance, the Blood appears to have been in 
a manner without Motion and Heat, before the Death of the dying 
Perſon : In the following, to have til] retain'd ſome Degree of Mo- 
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tion ang Heat for ſame Hours after, what is generally call'd, Death. 
It was obſerved of Mr. Jubu Proclor of Clay-Coton, an aged Perſon, 


that when dead, and after he was laid out, his Face look'd freſh : 
his Joigts were {ryable ; on his Breaſt a warm Breathing Sweat: and 
he bled afreſh at an Orifice of a Vein, which was open juſt before 
his Death. This J have from the Reverend Mr. Smith, Rector of 
But the moſt extraordinary Inſtance of this Kind, is that of one 
Ben, Hollis accidentally drown'd in the Nyne nigh Wadenbo, in 1707, 
His Body being taken up, after it had lay Three Days in the Water, 
there iflu'd forth of the Noſtrils a few Drops of freſh Blood. C 
the Truth of this I am well aſſur d, as having it from the Mouth of 
the Coroner himſelf, who ſat upon the Body, and there being 20 
JJ... 305665- 37 ”” 
49. Amongſt the Accidents attending Human Bodies after Death 
I may not unhtly place the Incorruption, or the more than ordina- 
ry laſting Duration of ſome of them, without Diſſolution in the 
Grave. This has been particularly obſervd in the Graves in the 
Church at Thengford, where the Bodies interr'd do lye in a very dry 
Earth. The Body of Nicholas, the Son of Michael Wodball, Eſq; 
bury'd there in the Year 1661. digg'd up about 35 Years after was 
entire, nat difloly'd, The Hair was all as treſh as when the Corpſe 
was bury'd, The fame was obſerv'd of a Child that had lain there 
28 Years. The Hair unalter'd : and the Ribbons that ty'd it uf 
were pot waſted, or ſo much as diſcolour'd. There was lately ail 
cover'd a yet mare remarkable Inſtance of this Kind in the Church 
at Fawſeley , where the Egith in like manner, as at Thengford, is 
dry. The Grave of Sir Richard Knightley, who was bury'd there, 
Anna 1661. being open'd in order to the Interment of his Lady Anne 
Knightley in 1762. the Body of Sir Rzchard was found uncorrupted : 
His Hair untouch d: His 50 (the Earth that had fallen down 
upon it, being bruſh'd off ) of a pretty clear white: the Features of 
it diſtinguiſhable; No Embalming or other Arts had been us'd upon 
any of theſe dead Bodies, in order to their Preſervation. Theſe In- 
ſtances, as 1 have noted already, were in a drier fort of Earth. The 
Bodies interr'd in the maifter Earths, and particularly in the Clay- 
land do ulually decay, periſh, and are gone, excepting only the 
Banes, in much leſs than twenty Years, as I have obſerved of thoſe, 
ex. gr. in the Church-yard at Oxendon. | 
59. The Os frontis or Farehead Bone, in the Adult is generally 
entire, {a generally that in all the great Multitude of Men and Wo- 
men's Sculls that lye heap'd up in the famous Charnel- Houſe at Ro- 
wel, I cu d find but one (which 1 now keep by me as being fo unu- 
ſual) thats compos d of two Hanes join d together by a Suture, as in 
Infants. Handſomely formed Skulls give tome Analogy of fleſhy 
Reſemblance, 3s Sir 7%. Braus obferves, ( Usn-Burial „ p. 50.) 
Jis certain, there may be ſeveral confiderable Marks of Diſtinction 
g 0 ie | | obſerv d 
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obſerv'd in the Faſhion as well of Human Sculls as of Faces. I have 
ſeen a Variety of Sculls collected by a Gentleman at Northborongb, 
ſome Years ſince deceaſed : in part perhaps as Memento's of Morta- 
lity, and in part, as I conjecture, to ſhew the great Differences in 
the Figure of them; for they are of Shapes as remarkably diſtin; 


as ever I obſerved any. One in particular I cou'd not but look u 


on 
with great Attention; ſuch was the admirable Symmetry and Neat- | 
ne il 4 of it. ; 
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. Aving in the foregoing Chapters ſet forth the Hiſtory of 
H Nature in all the ſeveral Parts of it, as it preſents it ſelf 

to us here, I am now, in the uſual Method, to treat of the Arts 
whether Rural, Mechanic, or Liberal, and of the Artificial Things 
that have either been invented or improv'd in this County; Art as 
Dr. Plot obſerves ( Nat. Hiſt. Staff. ch. 1. b. 1. ) being nothing elſe 
but Nature reſtrained, forced, or faſhioned, in her . Matter or Mo- 
tions, and therefore the Conſideration of it not improperly falling 
under a Natural Hiſtory. 3 : RY 
2. As I began this Hiſtory of Nature with the Earths, ſo it is but 
fit, that in this Chapter of Arts I firſt treat of the Rural ones. To 


diſcourſe upon the Subject of Agriculture at large by writing a Sy- 


ſtem of the whole Art would probably be tedious to moſt of my 
Readers, and indeed does not come within the Defign of my Book, 
which was chiefly to give an Account of what J obſerv'd uncommon 


and not before noted either as to Nature or Art, within the Limits 


of this County. And therefore tho I have ſometimes attempted to 
aſſign the Cauſes of ſome Phenomena of Mature, which I obſerv'd in 
this County, tho not peculiar toit; yet tis beyond the Compaſs of 
my Defign to treat on Subjects ſo common, and of ſo great Extent, 
as this of Husbandry. Beſides, Dr. Plot * having already given a par- 
ticular Account of the Rural Arts as they are practiſed in Oxfordſhire, 
which is a Midland County, and does not difter very much from 


this, either in the Soil, or in the Methods of managing it in Huſ- 


bandry ; that Account will ſerve indifferently well for all the middle 
Part of Englaud. But yet I think my ſelf obliged to take notice of 
ſome Particulars relating to this Subject. | „ 

3. I ſhall begin with the ſeveral Kinds and Varieties of Wheat, 
which with us are theſe. 1. Triticum ſpica V grans rubentibus, 
J. R. Syn. Stirp. Br. red Wheat, in ſome places Kentiſp Wheat; here 
red Lammas. Its Stalk, Ear, and Grain are all of them red; of all 
the Varieties of the Lammas Wheat 'tis the leaſt ſubject to ſmart. 
2. Triticum ſpica © granis albis, J. R. white Wheat, with us white 


| Lammas, Silver Wheat: In ſome Places flaxen Wheat. Its Stalk, 


Ear and Grain are all of them white. We find it ſucceds the het 
upon the weaker fort of Land; tis generally ſomewhat earlier ripe 
than the red Lammas. 3. Triticum rubrum Spica alla, J. R. Red 
Wheat with a white Ear. This Variety has the Straw and Ear 
White with a Reddiſh Grain, and is a middle Kind betwixt the 


White Lammas and Red. We have alſo another Variety very little 


diftering 


. V * 
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Ear alſo reddiſh. "Tis much commended by our Farmers, as havin 
a fuller and plumper Grain, and a thicker ſtronger Straw than the 
reſt, which is not ſo apt to be layer'd, and therefore not ſo eaſily de- 


vour'd by the Birds. It comes from the Chiltern, but originially 


went thither as they ſay from us. Theſe four are found growing 
ſometimes with, ſometimes without, Awns. 5. Triticum ariflis cir- 
cumvallatum , &c. F. R. Red-ear'd bearded Wheat, a Kind that 


does not naturally caſt its Awns. This we ſometimes find growing 


with the former. 6. Triticum ariſtatum ſprca maxim cinericea, glu- 
mis hirſutis, J. R. Gray Wheat or gray Pollard, in ſome Places 
Duck-bill Wheat, in other Dunover, and Furmity Wheat. This 
ſort when it comes up to Ripeneſs caſts its Awns. The gray Wheat 
in the upper part of a Land one may frequently obſerve has not an 


Awns upon it, and that in the lower part of it has. So likewiſe fot 


the Lands that run Eaſt and Weſt. Ihe Wheat upon the South and more 


Sunny fide of them has Awns, that on the North-fide none at all. 


Inſomuch that they may ſeem to be different forts of Wheat; yet 
the only difference is, that the former is forwarder and riper than 


the latter. 7. Triticum ariſtatum ſpica maxima alba, glumis minùs 
hir ſutis, white Wheat or white Pollard: a Variety not noted in Mr. 


| Ray's Symop. flirp. Brit. and ſhould therefore have been mention'd in 


Chap. 6. But that it ſeems to be meerly an accidental Variety, pro- 
ceeding either from the Weaknels of the Soil or of the Seed, or 
from ſome defect in the managing of it. The former is of a brown- 


iſh hue, whereas this is white. This allo like the former is found as 


well without Awns as with. It grows together with the gray Pol- 
lard at Oxendon and in other of our Fields; but is not ſo common. 
There is alſo another Variety of Pollard Wheat to be found in ſome 
few Places here, that has fo cloſe and thick a Husk, that the Grain 
is never injur d by Birds. The gray Wheat they fow by it ſelf, and 
take great Care that it mixes not with the Lammas in thraſhing, or 
otherways. If their Seed be all of one Head as they call it, that is 
of one particular ſort, it ſells the better by 6 d. or a Shilling a Buſhel 
for Seed. 

4. Beſides the above-mention'd there are two other ſorts of Wheat 
that have ſometimes been ſow'd here, but not anſwering Expectati- 
on, are now left off: Theſe are, 1. Triticum ſpica Horde: Londinen- 
ſibus, Naked Barley. By the Countrymen here, French Barley. 
Trials have been made of it at Ecton and Eaſt-Haddon. 2. Triticum 
ſpica multiplici, C. B. Many-ear'd Wheat. By ſome of our Farmers 
whole Straw Wheat, as having no hollow in the Stalk , by others of 
them Clump-ear'd Wheat, becauſe of the Bulkineſs of the Ear. 
Tis not fo ſubject to be laid, and is both a large ear'd and a large 
Kernel'd Wheat; but hard to be thraſhd ; for which and ſome other 
Reæa ſons it was never much uſed here. + 

5. In ſhort, ,the Wheat we ſow is chiefly white and red Lammas 


all over the County; this ſort (the Lammas) being reckon'd the 
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differing from the laſt, which has a white Straw with a Grain and 
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hardieſt, and conſequently the ſureſt, and alſo yielding well. Gray 
Wheat is tenderer than Lammas, and will not endure wet ſo well in 
Seed- time, nor cold ſo well in Winter, therefore there is not much 
of it fow'd in the ſtronger and colder fort of clay Land. Let it ſuc- 
ceeds ſo well in the like Kind of Ground at Oxendon, that tis uſual- 
ly preferr'd before any other. But this it's thought, is either owin 
to its being better managed there, or elſe to the Poſition of the Lands 
which is generally ſuch, that they caſt oft the Water well ; and be- 
ſides moſt of them run North and South, fo have a greater Ad- 
vantage from the Sun's Heat than thoſe of a contrary Poſition. But 
as the gray Wheat is far more ſubject to Injury from Birds, being not 
ſo well fenc'd with Husks as is the Lammas, it is not to be ſow'd by 
Town-fides, or any where nigh Hedges. 7 

6. Our uſual Time of ſow:;ng Wheat is from Michaelmas to Al- 
hallon-tide ; ſooner or later according to the Place; ſooner in the 
Fields than in the Encloſures, lateſt on the burnt Land. The Far- 
mers are not for ſowing it late in the Fields, the gray Wheat eſpeci- 
ally, which is the tendereſt of all, leſt the Froſt ſeize it too young. 
And beſides, that which is ſow'd early gets a good Head above the 
Weeds: But then it is uſually more ſubject to Injury from Birds. 
For an Experiment, we had it fow'd once in the Spring at Clipſton, 
but it yielded nothing; The Ear was ſeemingly full and good; but 
it prov'd to be ſquaſhy, and had no Kernel. 


J. Whether they plow or harrow in the Seed they are always for 


leaving the Ground that covers it, ſomething rough, and clotty ; be- 
cauſe the Clots will in the Winter-Seaſon of themſelves fall into 
Mould, by little and little diflolve and ghde down upon the Grain, 
which is much more kindly to it than if the Land was made thus 


fine when they fow it in Autumn; For then the ſharper Rains of the 


Winter Quarter would waſh oft from it all the looſer Earth, in caſe 
it be a declining Ground, and the reſt would be clos'd and ſadden d 

in ſuch manner by the Rains that are falling upon it, and battering 
it, all Winter long, that it would almoſt quite bind up the Grain, 


elpecially whilſt fo young and tender. Beſides the leaving it a little 


rough, has another Advantage attending it , that is, the Clots, if 
there happens a very hard Winter, are a Shelter to the Blades of Corn, 
and keep the Ground about it ſomewhat warmer, than it wou'd be 
in caſe it lay fmoothand fut... gent LR 
8. When by wet Weather in Harveſt time, the Wheat happens 
to grow in the Ear, ſome will Kill-dry it gently, and keep it ale 
wards with ftitritig, that it may not grow fufty.” Thus manag' d, it 
wall tell, and ſpend much better too. Some make good Bread of 
grown Wheat in this manter: They mix their Wheat-flowet with 
Hot-water, and crumble Lea veri into it, making it into a ſtiff Paſt, 
and. letting it riſe a little againſt the Fre; But put no Yeſt into it, 
or very little. The Bread thus made will be nothing ſo Riff as if 
made with Yeſt, Others intermix the Flower of good old Oats 
with their Wheat- flower, one part of Oat- flower to three of mo, 
! 5 bao * whic 
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which abates the Softneſs and Sweetneſs of their Bread. And then 
they keep the Bread that's made of grown Wheat T'wo or Three 
Days before it is us'd. The way of managing their Smutty Corn, if 
they happen to have any ſuch, is this. They thraſh it, if they can, 
upon a dry wooden Floor, to make it bright : or elſe they waſh it 


when it is thraſh'd, and dry it again. It the Wheat is troubled with 


Seratch-weed, that 1s Clivers, they roll it on a Flannel Blanket ; the 
Seeds ſtick to the Blanket. 5 2, 

9. In the Fields with us, there are only theſe Two Kinds of 
Barley, Hordeum diſuchum ſpice leviore & latiore, J R. Sprat Bar- 
ley, or Battledoor Barley: And the Hordenm diſtichum Gerardi, 


common Long- ear d Barley; which generally thrives much better, at 


leaſt upon the Clay- land, than the former. The Ears have uſually 
fewer weak and decay d Grains in them, than thoſe of the Sprat. It 
has alſo a ſtronger Straw than the Sprat Barley : But if it ſtands a little 
too long, the Head of it is apt to break off. The Sprat is ſomewhat 
earlier ripe than the Long-Eard, and is found to do belt upon cold, 
wet, and ſtiff Land. As to that call'd the Rarh-ripe Barley, a Va- 
riety ſow'd in ſome Places, en, at Lowick, and thereabouts, it 
is, as the Name imports, much earlier ripe than the common Sort, 
but otherwiſe is not to be diſtinguiſh'd from it. The Reverend Mr. 
Poulton, in his Land at Lowick, ſowes no other than this Rath-ripe 
Barley, which he firft had out of Wiltſhire. And his Stock has 


now furniſhed almoſt the whole Country round. It has indeed that 
Advantage of being Early ripe ; but unleſs the Seed be renewed from 
Wiltſhire, Oxfordſhire, or the Country where it grows more naturally, 


it degenerates, it's ſaid, and is no ſooner ripe than common Barley. 
10. Some here are wont to prepare their Sei- Barley, at leaſt if 
they ſow it upon the barrener Sort of Land, in like manner as they 
do the Wheat, by Brining and Liming. But the moſt ſucceſsful 
Method is found to be this: To ſteep the Seed about 12 Hours in 
Water enrich'd as much as may be with Pigeon's Dung maſh'd and 
diſſolv'd in it. In this way, the Growth of the Seed is quicken'd : It 


will bring twice as much as without Steeping: and does well even 


upon poor Land. By this Method *tis ſuppos d, that ſome of the Rance 
Farmers do,in theitCrops of Barley, ſo much outdo their Neighbours. 

11. The greateſt Hindrance of the Succeſs of the Barley- 
Crop, as well as of other Grain, is uſually wild Cuts. Tis a rough 
and hairy Oat : The Colour uſually Black. *Tis of little Uſe for 
Cattle; yet Horſes will eat it: And alſo Sheep, when it is new 
come up, or is not old. In the wetter Years, and after much Froſt, 


tis obſerv'd, there are uſually the moſt wild Oats. For the prevent- 


ing the coming of them, and for the deſtroying them in the Lands 


that are thus annoy'd, there are ſeveral Methods made ule of here. 


Some are ſo fearful that this troubleſome Weed ſhould get upon their 


Lands, that they will not give any Oats to their Horſes in Seed-time, 


becauſe they are apt to pals thro them upon Work, and grow. To pre- 


vent their doing Miſchief upon the Lands, that are utually pefter'd 


with them; ſome will ſow the common Black Oats, inſtead of Bar- 
ley, 


ley, Peaſe, or other Grain; which as it does not in the Growth of 


it hollow and lighten the Ground, as Peaſe particularly does, is in 
this regard of good Uſe: Beſides, the Black Oat being early ripe, it 
may be cut down before the Wild one ſeeds; and fo there come up 
few or none of the Wild ones in the following Years. The like Ex- 
periment was practis d by a skilful Farmer at Oxendon ſome Time 
fince. He had a Land of Peaſe that was almoſt quite deſtroy'd by 
Wild Oats, which he mow'd down before the Seed were ripe ; and 
the next Year that any Grain was fow d, the Land was clear of 
them. Indeed he loſt a great part of that Year's Return of the Land : 
but the Future made Amends. He did not loſe the whole Return, 
becauſe few of the Peaſe were ſo high as the Oats: fo the former 
were mow'd off; the latter ſtill remaining. The ſowing of Beans 
only, is by others recommended as a good Expedient for the entirely 
deftroying Wild Oats, becauſe they may put their Sheep upon them 
when about Three Inches high, about 1 wenty Sheep upon an Acre, 
which eat up all the Oats and other Weeds, are of uſe in manuring 


the Ground, and do not hurt the Beans ſo long as there are Wild 


Oats : But if any Peaſe are ſow'd with the Beans, the Sheep will eat 
them. This has been practisd with Succeſs in Hig ham-Perrers Field. 
And 'tis only to be done in an open Field; for the Sheep pent up in 
a Cloſe of Beans, with their lying and trampling there will ſpoil 


all. Even in the open Fields, the Sheep are not to be put on in a 


Wet Seaſon. Mr. Stepbens's Method is to give a Tilth to ſuch ſort 
of Land, if he intends it for Peaſe, in Autumn; then the Wild Oats 
do come up early in the Spring, and are plow d and harrow'd off, 
before the Peaſe are ſown. So for the Ground that's to be fow'd 
with Wheat or Barley, when it has had the two or three firſt Tilths, 
if you harrow it fine à little after a Shower, and before Harveſt, the 
Wild Oats will come up thick, and then the ſowing Tilth for Wheat 
will kill a great many of them ; the putting Sheep upon them, and 
the Winter Froſts will alſo help to deſtroy them. If any remain 
amongit the Wheat till Harveſt, and ſhale there, Dr, Wigmore in- 
forms me, there is no better Expedient than the Burning of the Stub- 
ble, which will kill the wild Oat-Seed. G04 1 
12. The New Land Barley is ſubject, eſpecially the firſt Year it 
is ſow'd, to one ill Accident, which ſeldom or never happens in the 
Fields, that is, to be deftroy'd by Grubs. But a good Number of 
Ducks being put upon it, they will eat the Grubs, and fave the Corn. 
ITbis has been practis d ſucceſsfully by Mr. Manning of Great Hough- 
ton, and Mr. Plowman of Bliſswortb. If the Ground is ſtill encum- 
ber d with theſe deſtructive Inſects, it may be ſow d the Second Year 
with Oats, which they do not hurt; as has been found upon Tryal 
on the Would at Moodſond by I brapſtaan. 

14. The uſual Manxre/ for our Tillage- Land, is that which is 
thrown out of the Stable, Barns, and Dwelling Houſes. Dung a 
little ripen d, by Reaſon of the Heat there is then in it, is better 
than that which is perfectly rotted, for the colder ſort of Land: But 
CCC 
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thoroughly ripen'd Dung is accounted the beſt for the warmerSort,ſuch 
as our Red Land. Even the ſcowring of Pools, as at Thorpe Malſor: The 
Dirt of the Streets, as at Northampton, are found uſeful upon the ſandy 
light Land. But the Mire and Dirt of the Pools and Streets in the Clay 
Land, as they generally partake too much of Clay, are rather dif- 
ſerviceable, than advantageous to that ſort of Land, unleſs they are 
intermixt with Straw or the like. Old Stubble , Thatch; or offal 
Straw being thrown into Pools, after ſome time taken out again, and 
turn'd into the Earth by plowing, are found to be excellent Manure for 
any fort of Land. Saw- duſt intermixt with a clayey moiſt Earth has 
been particularly ſerviceable in a Gentleman's Garden at Sbbertoft. 
Broken Pieces of old Ceilings and Plaſterings of Lime the like at 
Adwinkle. Ihe way of manuring, as ſome expreſs it, by Lame, has 
been pra&tic'd in ſome Places with us, particularly nigh Weldon and 
Kettering, The Improvement it makes upon Land is owing chiefly 

to the warmth of it, and to the Salt it is ſo generally impregnated 
with; and therefore muſt needs be the fitteſt tor the colder clayey 
Soils. Tis in much the ſame manner that the Soot of Coal, and 

Coal Aſhes become ſerviceable upon the ſame ſort of Land. A mixture 
of good Earth and Lime that has lain a conſiderable time together in a 
Heap,has been found to do more Service upon Land than Lime alone. 

15. They chuſe to carry their richeſt Dung to the fartheſt Land, as 

a leſſer Quantity of it will ſerve ; ſuch as Pigeon-dung and Hen- 
dung, alone, or intermixt with gray Wheat-chaft or Malt-duſt, as it 
drops down in the Dove-Houſes, and Hen-Roofts, Sheep-dung ga- 
ther d from the Heaths or Commons, Tanners-muck, Turfe and 
Cow-clot Aſhes. Some upon their remoter and barrener ſort of 
Land of the lighter ſort ſow. T urnzp-ſeed, turning in Sheep upon the 
Crop of Turneps, and by this means fit it for the better ſort ot Grain. 
Mr. William Nunneley of Pychely, a skilful and ingenious Country- 

man having ſow'd a crop of Turneps in the fallow Field, upon a 
Limeſtone Soil, and put his Sheep upon it, tho' twas batter'd like 

an earthen Floor, yet with the rotting of the Turnep-ſcalps, and 

the Dung and Urine of the Sheep, it yielded an excellent Crop of 
Barley the enſuing Year. The return was nigh 50 Quarter of = 
ley to four of Seed. _ part. Gt 3-9 
16. The Manure being laid upon the Land in Heaps, they ſpread it 
timely, leaving none where the Heaps did lye, and allo plow it in due 
time. Ihe I.fern fide of the Heap, when it comes to be ſpread does 
not always make ſo good an Improvement as the other fade of it; the 
Weſtern Winds, that are ſo frequent and boiſterous, having taken off 
the fineſt and moſt fertilizing part of it. Five Load of Manure laid 
on the Land in Autumn, or in the Winter Quarter, is perhaps as 
ſerviceable as ten in the Spring, or in the Summer; eſpecially if it 
be for Barley. But yet it is ſeldom practiced in the clay Land, ex- 
cept in a more than ordinary dry time, and in very hard Frofts ; the 
Horſes Feet, and the Wheels of the Carriages leaving behind them 
ſuch Holes and Ruts as do great Injury to the Land. 


Gggees As 
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As to the time of folding their Sheep upon the Land, they ne- 
ver do in the clay Land, till after it has had the fallow Tilth : Nei- 
ther do they fear the Urines finking over deep, as 1n the looſer Soils. 

The Folding after July is much better than that before, for Reaſons 
intimated above : that is, if the Ground 1s not over-moiſt and dirty. 
In the Sandy Land, as it is drier and warmer, they pen their Sheep 
upon it till Martinmaſs; which they dare not do in clay Land, left 
it mires and ſtarves them. | 

17:Burning the Sod or Turf which is much practiſed inthe Fenland 

would alſo be of uſe in ſome Places in the Upland, in the Queachy 
Land at Winwick and elſe-where, where the Soil lies upon Clay and 
is very moiſt, The Method is, to plow up the Sod as ſhallow as 
may be, to pile it up in ſeveral ſmall Heaps , interlaying as there is 
occaſion a layer of Furze or of Peat Earth betwixt the Layers of 
Sod, to make it take Fire and burn well. The Heaps being burnt, 
the Aſhes of them are ſpread, and do much enrich the Land. 
When they lay down Arable for green Sword, they are for ſowing 
the Arable laſt of all with Wheat; becauſe the Ground gathers 
Graſs before the Wheat is cut : and the Stubble 1s of uſe in manur- 
ing the Ground, . oe 
At the cloſe of this Account of the Rural Affairs J think fit to 
advertiſe the Reader, that what I have written upon this Subject, 
is written rather for the Information of Strangers than of the Inha- 
bitants of Northamptonſhire ; wherein I have followed Dr. Plot upon 
the ſame Subject in Oxfordſhire. 15 
18. As to the Improvements made upon Land by ſowing Ray-Graſs, 
Sanfoin, Clover, and the like, wherein this County ts in no wiſe in- 
feriour to its Neighbours : the way of managing them is already ſo 
fully deliver'd in Morlidge, and other Engliſb Writers of Agriculture 
that I have not much to ſay of them here. * 
| Ray-Graſs orRye-Graſs is with us accounted the beſt thing in the 
World for Wood-land in Encloſures , (I fay in Encloſures, becauſe 
there is no practiſing either this or any other Improvement in the 
open Fields.) It has been ſow'd with good Succeſs upon cold, leſs 
fruitful Land, at Preſton-capes , Whiſion and elſewhere, eſpecially 
when it has been drawn out of Heart by Tillage. Tis now our 
uſual way to ſow it together with Trefozl, (the yellow Hop Trefoil) 
the Treſail till continuing to grow when the Rye-Graſs is quite gone. 
19. What ſort of Ground is fitteſt for Sanſoin, has been already inti- 
mated in Ch. I. Part 1.With us it holds well in the Ground, and continues 
to grow and be of uſe for above Twenty Lears. But then the main 
Crop is always to be mow d and not to be eaten upon the Ground by 
Cattle. The Cows and Sheep are turn'd in upon the Aftermart. 
is accounted excellent” Hay for Horſes and Oxen. Some throw 
Soot upon the Sanfoin in the Spring, that the Sheep may not bite ſo 
eloſe as to deſtroy it. Tis found to be more ſtrong and laſting (and 
ſo for Clover and Trefoil) when it is ſow d alone, and not in the uſu- 
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al way, with Barley or Oats. The firſt Year it is of little or no uſe. - 


The ſecond Year they ſtock it (after 'tis mow'd) firſt with the lar- 
ger Cattle to take off the Head, then with Sheep; which they re- 
move about Lady-Day, that it may have another Crop. When the 
Land is out ot Heart with Corn they apply it to Sanfoin, and not 
till then; at Culworth, &c. Our Clover in 3 or 4 Years is apt to 
be eaten out of the Ground by common Graſs ; but before it is gone 
ſo far they uſually plow up the Ground for Corn ; whereto it is fitted 
by the Clover in divers Reſpects, and particularly this, that it leaves 
it clearer of Weeds. 

20. Trefoil as they call it by way of Pre- eminence, (that is the Hop- 
Treſoil) as it is more natural to the Ground, continues there for ever. 


Lucern- Seed (a Plant a-kin to Trefoil) having by the Worſhipful 


Arthur Brook, Eſq; been ſow'd in a barren cold Land at Oakly mag- 
na, made as I am inform'd a very good Return. Spurry has been 
ſow'd in Sandy Grounds about Thorpe Malſor and Cranſly. They 
ſow it after early Crops of any Sort, for the teeding Cattle in Win- 
ter, and eſpecially Ews and Lambs. 5 

21 How great the Improvement a Crop of Turnips is upon the more 
barren ſandy and ſtoney Land has been ſo often experienc'd, that 'tis 
now much practiſed here with us. They have been and are now 
ſow'd upon many Acres of Sandy Land all about T hornhaw, at We- 
 flon-Favel, Adington, Cortenhall, Far ning hoe, Desborough, Pychely, and 
divers other Places. Unleſs the Soil has ſome intermixture of Sand, 
the Turnips do not apple, as they call it, that is do not bottom 


well. The Advantages of a Turnip Crop are, that by this means the 


Ground never lies fallow, tis clear'd of Weeds; for the Turnip 
Grounds are how'd in like manner as is a Plat of them in a Garden : 
It feeds a Flock of Sheep, which out of the Fallow Fields, Heaths, 


Je. are put upon the I urnip Grounds, and ſent fat to London early 
in the Year : And the larger old Stalks, and the Scalps of the Tur- 


nips, together with the Excrements of the Sheep, enrich the Ground 
in ſuch manner, that upon giving it only one Tilth, they may have 
an admirable Crop of Barley the next enſuing Year. By Turnips a 
Hundred Pound has been made in one Year, upon Eighty Acres of 
Ground. At and about T hornbaw, NorfolkTurnip-Seed, as it a pples 
beſt, and that of a Year old, is preferr'd. They allow about a Peck of 
Seed to Four or Five Acres of Ground, Having plow'd the Ground, 
they ſow it about Midſummer, ſo ſoon, or ſooner; For then if the 
Fly takes them, they can can ſow a Second Crop, and if need be a 
Third. They put on the Sheep by the time the Turnips are grown 
up. ln a dry Year, the Fly is apt to take them, and they are eaten 
up by Cankers or other Worms. Where the Ground is unfit for Corn, 
or will no longer ſerve for it, they ſow it thus with Turnips. They 
ſow it every Lear interchangeably with Turnips and Barley, ſo long 
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The Natural HISTORY Chap. 9. 
Some Acres of the Sandy Ground at Farninghoe are ſow'd with 
Carrot-Seed. They do not leave the Ground fo rich, as do the Tur- 
nips; but after either of them, it produces a good Crop of Grain. 
For Carrots they do not plow the Ground, as they do for I urnips 
but dig it. Both their Carrots and Turnips are of Note for T 
Miles round. 5 05 
22. For Cole-Seed, which is much ſow'd in the Moory Land in the 
Fen-Country, the freſheſt Mould is beſt, or a luſty Soil, (as they 
expreſs it) which is, new broken up, and has been long at reſt. They 
commonly give Two Tilths to the Ground they ſow with Cole-Seed; 
but if they manure it, only one. They lay on the Manure a little 
before they begin to plow. They plow in the Morning, and that ve- 
ry Day they ſow. But they ſeldom lay any Dung upon their Land 

(it being uſually remote, and they having a great Quantity of Land) 
unleſs it has a Mixture of Clay, as at Paſton. The burning their 
Sod is their principal Manure; which indeed is very uſeful. They 
uſually ſow 1t in une, July, or Auguſt. Fuly, they ſay, is the beſt 
Month. If they do not feed the Cole, they ſow it at Lammas, or 
after : If they do, at Midſummer, or earlier. They put on Sheep 
upon that they feed about Michaelmas. Tis the kindlieſt to them in 
Froſt and dry Weather. In wet Weather, as tis a cold and moiſt 
Sort of Food, tis not ſo good. If the following Spring be kindly, 
the Crop is as good as if it never had been eaten. If it proves a ſe- 
vere Froſty Spring, and they ſee they can have no Crop of Cole, 
they ſow the Ground with Oats. They ſow the Cole - Seed over 
Furrow, a Peck to an Acre, Then they harrow it with the 

 Tines upward, or elſe th'y bruſh-harrow it, which is the beſt 
of the Two; and this as ſoon as ſow'd. They have a Crop 
about that Time Twelvemonth , which they ſheer. or reap as 
they do Wheat, diſpoſing it into little Heaps; but do not bind 
it up- They thraſh it, having lain about a Fortnight upon the 

Ground upon a large Sail-cloth, with common Flails, they winnow 
it as they do Corn, then ſell it to the Mills. Unleſs it be kept dry, 
tis apt to mould. The Stubble of the Cole-ſeed is ſo very ſtumpy, 
that they ſeldom or never plow it in. Neither is it of any Uſe, ex- 
cept to burn upon the Land. . 5 

23. They ſow Cole-ſecd but one Year in a place. The Year after the 

Cole-Seed, and ſo the 2 or 3 following Years they ſow Oats, ſeldom 
Wheat or Barley. With the laſt Oats they ſometimes ſow Ray-graſs. 
Having laid down the Ground for Graſs, and let it reft about fix 
Years, they again burn the Sod of it, and ſow it with Cole-Seed as 
before. T his 1s the ordinary Method as to Cole-Seed in the Fen- 
land. The fatter and moiſter fort of Land, in the higher part of 
the County 1s not unht for it; as has behn experienced by Mr. Poul- 
ton at Nesborovugh. His Waggons carry'd it to Stamford, where as 
I am inform'd he had uſually for a Strike of Cole-Seed double 
the Price of a Strike of Wheat, and returned laded with Sea- 
Coal. : 
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24. The manner of theCultivation of Flax. which is ſow'd in ſeveral 


Paces with us, eſpecially upon the richeſt Sort of Red-land to very 
good Advantage, is ſo well known, that I need not give an Account 
of it here. 85 | | i 

In what manner Woad, a Commodity particularly belonging to 
this and ſome other of the Midland Counties is cultivated and ma- 
nag d, may be ſeen in the new Edition of Cambden, in the Additions 
to Bedfordſhire, 18 5 

25. And thus much for the Managery andlmprovements of the Fields 


and Paſtures ; only 'tis fit we refer hither, what has been done with 


Relation to the ſencing of them. And for this 'tis agreed on all 
Hands, the Hawthorn is the beſt. The beſt Method is to put the 
Haus into the Ground as ſoon as ripe, and to cover them with Earth. 
Let them lye there till the Spring come Twelvemonth, they are 
then of due Size to tranſplant from the Seed-plot to the Hedge-rows. 
(Crabtrees (and ſo for other Trees) being ſet with the Hawthorns, 
beſides other Inconveniences, they out- grow them: And to make a 
regular Hedge they muſt be often clipt). In this manner Mr. Aſb of 
Paſton has rais'd his Quicks : And with his skilful Managery has a 
quick Fence of more than ordinary Strength at five Years Growth. 
They thrive much better than the Quickſets that are taken wild from 
the Fields. In the Incloſures of Lilbourn, I obſerv'd the Fences were 
clean /Quick-ſet Hedges, without any great Trees in the Hedges: a 
piece of Husbandry much and deſervedly commended by Mr. Nourſe 
in his Campania felix. p. 28. 3 | 
In the barrener Grounds a Fence of Furze is of Excellent Uſe. 
This has been practic'd by Mr. Poulton in one part of the Lordſhip 
of Desborongh. . FI. „ Dot: 
26. What | have here noted as more remarkable with regard to 
Plantations of Trees, the Managery of Fruit Trees, and the like, the 
Reader has as follows. At the Honourable Sir Glbert Dolben's hand- 
ſome Seat at 7 hingdon is the ſtatelieſt Walk of Lime-Trees I have 
any where ſeen. [is of due Breadth, and the Trees at due Di- 
ſtance for the forming a Shade. I he Limes are guarded by Quick- 
ſet Hedges, underneath which are Rows of Hollies, the hardieſt of 
our Ever-Greens except the Yew. The Walk is 540 Yards in Length 
on an Herizontal Level. I the rather mention this particular, becauſe 
the Ground it is upon had formerly a Deſcent of no leſs than 1 4 Feet 
in the utmoſt Fall. 

27. The clayey Grounds belonging to the Parſonage of Beneſield are 
much improv'd by Plantations, by the Reverend Mr. Lerens the pre- 
ſent Incumbent of the Place. The Trees which are chiefly Apples, 
Cherries, and Walnuts are moulded up with pretty high Banks of 
Earth at the Roots ; which forwards the Growth of the Trees, pre- 
vents the cropping of the Cattel and their rubbing upon them, and 
other Injuries, and ſaves the Expence of a Timber Cafe. And the 
Mounds of Earth are made only of mould Banks cut up, whereby 
the Ground was level'd, and render'd more uſeful. On the South- 
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ch-wall he has planted Fig- Trees, and other Trees 
of ſuch ſort of Fruit as the common People will ſcarce ever touch : 
And they proſper well.  _ | SOT ALS | 

28. The Worſhipful J. Bridges, Eſq; has in his own Grounds in and 
about Barton Segrave, planted at leaſt 40000 Trees of ſeveral Kinds: 
The Advantage whereof in part he himſelf has liv'd to enjoy, and his 
Poſterity will enjoy it, in ſtill greater Meaſure. That Ingenious 
Gentleman having obſerv'd of the Lime-Iree that it has a ſpungy 
Wood, and delights in a moiſt aquatick Soil: And having received 
500 Limes from Holland, that had lain almoſt all the Winter by the 
way and were grown almoſt as light as T ouch-wood, thought tit to 
lay them in Water as we do Willows ; by which means he recover'd 
them, and they well nigh all liv d and proſper d. His way of rai- 
fing Elms is from Suckers, which he ſtrikes off with a Chiſel and 


Hammer from the Root of the old Tree. To take them up in the 


uſual way with a Spade, he has obſerv'd does frequently much en- 


damage the Roots of the Mother Tree. His way of planting Wil- 


lows is to bore a hole in the Ground with a fit Auger wherein he ſets 
the Willow unheaded. When a hole, to ſet the Willow in, is made 
by a Bar of Iron, which is the ordinary Method, it, doubtleſs fo har- 


dens the Ground about it, as muſt needs retard its Growth. 


Tis the Field-Mice that disbark the Roots of the Hollies, in the 
very ſevere hard Winters, when all the Greens are gone. The Me- 


thod of preſerving a Holly-hedge is , that you keep it clean from 


Weeds which help to harbour the Mice : and that you deftroy them 


by Traps and Boxes, wherein you put a preparation of Rats-bane 


(a Paſt of Butter and Arſenic intermixt and daub'd over the inſide of 


the Box) with only two or three Holes in the Box no bigger than the 


Mice or the Rats, if thoſe are troubleſome, may creep in at : and 
hereby you prevent the Miſchiets that otherwiſe might happen from 
Rats-bane expos'd. This is the real Occaſion of the Loſs of our Hol- 
lies in the hard Winters : Not the Severity of the Winter as Mr. 
Evelyn thought, but the gnawing and nibling of the Mice ; as has 
been obſerved by that ſucceſsful Planter the Ingenious F. Bridges,Eſq; 
at his Seat at Barton Segrave, „ 

29. Mr. Blith in his Book called the Engliſb Improver, Ch. 22. ſays, 
that at Billing in Nortbamptonſbire ſome Wood cut down Eleven Vears 
after the firſt planting was worth 60 J. an Acre. He tells us the 


Land was worth about 10 f. an Acre per ann. and every Acre coſt under 


Seven Pounds for Digging, Sets, and all Charges in the Planting of it. 
This, adds he, was managed by a moſt Ingenious Gentleman, called 
Mr. Cartwright. Mr. Cartwright was indeed an Ingenious Gentle- 
man and a faithful old Steward to the Right Honourable 
Earl of T homond, and to his Counteſs. 

zo. In order to the more ſucceſsful removing of full. grown Trees, tis 
here propos'd that in the Spring you dig a Trench about the Root of 
the Tree, cutting oft all or a great part of the Extremities of the 


Roots, 


Barnaby 
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Roots, into that Trench will ſhoot out many ſmall Fibres, by means 

of which the Tree when it is tranſplanted, will be copiouſly ſupply'd 

with Nouriſhment. 
The ſpacious Fiſh-pond of 29 Acres in Drayton Old Park , has 
been by the Honourable Sir Fobn Germain, Bar. converted into a 
Hop-ground , as being ſo remote from the Houſe that it was fre- 
quently viſited by Pilterers : and the Hops I have heard do thrive 
there very well. 

In the Garden at T hengford, beſides ſeveral other Improvements 
made there by the Ingenious Proprietor F. Wodball, Eſq; , there is 
one of Grapes that I was particularly pleas'd with. The white Muſ- 
cadine, the Red-corant Grape, and the Parſley Grape having been 
planted at the Foot of a Wall above one of the Ponds, they thrive 
in ſuch manner as to excel the reſt of the Garden. The Vines are 

| bent over the Wall, and the Reflection from the Water of the Sun's 

Heat, is of great Uſe in ripening the Grape. The Root fide of the 
Vines is to the N. W. that of the Branches being turn'd as they are, 
to the oppoſite fide of the Wall, is S. EaſtwarcltQ. 

31. Mr. Pandertmuylen,his Grace the Duke of Montague's Gardener, 
never nails the Branches of his Wall-Fruit Trees within a Loop of 
Leather in the uſual Manner ; but ties them to the Nails with a Ruſh 
in Summer, with an Oſier in Winter. This is on ſeveral Accounts 
to be preferr'd before the ordinary way. To drive down a Nail with 
a Loop of Leather about the Branch, endangers the breaking or 
bruiſing your Branch by an accidental Knock of the Hammer: he 
Nail that ha ppeus to be bended in the driving, is drawn out again 
not without Danger of hurting the Branch: And farther, to make 
the Nails ſerviceable a Second time, they muſt be drawn again, if 
vou nail down the Branches with a Piece of Leather; but there is 
no need of that, in this new Method of tying the Branches to the 
Nails. And if you draw your Nails, it is apt to draw out the Mor- 
tar and make Holes which will harbour injurious Inſects. The on- 
ly Danger of having many Nails in the Walls is this, that the Fruit 

that leans upon them is ſomewhat injur'd thereby; But this Objection 

is in a great Meaſure remov d, if you place your Nails at firſt with due 
Skill. There is one extraordinary Inſtance, that ſhews how much a Fruit- 
Tree may be improv d by due Skill and Care in the pruning and or- 
dering the Branches of it, in the Fruit- Garden at Boughton. There 
is a Virgola Pear-tree there, which is carry d up upon a Wall with its 
Brrnches diſpos d at nigh equal Intervalls, in the moſt exact and moſt 
elegant Order. Twas ſet in 1690. or in 1691. and now its Bran- 
ches are extended to no leſs than 10 or 12 Foot in Length upon each 
Side of the Tree. The whole Breadth of the Tree thus diſplay'd 
is 36 Foot. Tis of Mr. Vandertmuylen's Managery. 

32. An Orchard at Maidwell (Ant hon) Capell's) of almoſt Forty old 
 Apple-trees growing Moſſy, and bearing very indifferently in the 
Beginning ot April, were quite diskark d from nigh the Bottom al- 
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Charcoal. The Method of making it is as follows. 


_— * 


moſt quite up to that Part of the Tree where it firſt divides: into 


Branches. The Bark grew again in the Summer, and in the latter 
End of the Year was firm and ſmooth, but had a finer and thinner 
Rind. That very Year: they bore abundance, and continy'd 
thriving, Not one of the Trees that fail'd. The like has been pra- 
aic'd at Boughton with Succeſs. „„ ogy io ay 
The Trees in Mr. How's Park, I obſervd, were towards the Bot- 
toms of them waſhd over with Lime to prevent their being diſ- 
barked by the Deer; which has been found to be a good Preſerva- 
nve. E 5 | 
33. To theſe Obſervations 'relating to Trees I defire to ſubjoin 
the following Account of the way of making Charcoal in the Woods 
with us ; as it may be of uſe to ſeveral who are hitherto unacquainted 
with it. There are Charcoal-Makers at Cliff, Apthorp, Newton, Naſ- 
eng ton, Tarwell, and other [owns on the Borders of Rocking ham- 
Foreſt. I hey make it of the Tops of Oaks, or any other Offal- Wood. 
That of Black-thorn is the moſt durable. That of Aſb takes fire 
ſooneſt, and is the quickeſt burnt. The greener the Wood „the 
weightier and more laſting is the Coal that's made of it. Here their 


LOS 


Wood for Charcoal, is chiefly Oak ; for indeed they have little other 


Wood for their purpoſe. Six Loads of Wood will make but one of 


They cut the 
Branches into all ſtrait Pieces, and place them all upright in three 


ſeveral Lofts or Stories S. S. S. in a Conic or rather in a Cupolo 


Form, having firſt ſtruck a Stake of Wood into the Ground, in the 
middle of the loweit Floor or Story for the reſt to lean upon. Such 
a Pile they call their Hearth. They cover their Hearth with a thin 
covering of Straw, either Wheat or Barley Straw or Stubble. The 


Straw they cover with fine Sand ina layer of about the ſame Thick- 


neſs as is the Sand. They leave a Hole at the Top of the Pile „And 
at that, they put in their Fire, which is two or three lighted Brands: 


then they cover up the Hole. They make here and there ſmall out- 


lets for the Smoak : and as the Heap burns down lower, they make 
the like Vent-holes ſtill lower, with Forktines or the like. A whole 


Hearth will be coal'd in 6 or 7 Days. They never ſuffer the Hearth 


to flame; for Flame woud conſume the Wood. Sometimes they'll 


coal a Log, two or three Foot thick entire as it is. Having coal'd it, 
tis riven 1nto Splinters, and is found to be as black within as without. 
Sometimes they mingle Coal-duſt with their Sand. _ 

34. And hither all other Arts tha treſpect the Wood of Trees, 
and particularly that of Turning is to be referr'd. At Kings Cliff, a 
Town of no great Bigneſs, there were, when 1 wrote this, above 
twenty Tradeſmen, whoſe Employment was the turning of Diſhes 
and Spoons. The latter is a diſtinct Trade of it ſelf, and Tools 
they have appropriate to it. There is ſcarce any Town in England 
wherein this ſort of Handicraft is ſo much profeſo d, or is manag'd 
with ſo great Dexterity as it is here. 


35. Of 
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35. Of the curious Pieces perform'd by the Torna tory Art, thoſe of 
the Ingenious Mr. Howard, formerly of Marſton Truſſel are the moſt 
admirable. His Ivory Ball including another Ball, and that inner 
Ball a Dye, is a ſmaller and finer Piece of Work than any I have ſeen 
of the Kind , in any of the moſt celebrated Collections of Rarities. 
At the Reverend Dr. Pargiter's of Gritworth I was ſhewn two not 
very large Cherry-Stones, that are cut in the Shape of a Pair of 
Shoes, and are leſs than thoſe of the Oxford Muſeum, made alſo 
out of Cherry-Stones ; and yet the Workmanſhip as good. 

36. Having met with nothing extraordinary or particularly re- 
markable in the Arts relating to the Earths of the lower Strata, the 
Potters Clay, &c. with nothing indeed in any of thoſe Arts, but what 
is practiſed to as great or greater Perfection in other Counties, the 
next that according to this Method we are to look into, are thoſe 
which relate to the Quarry-Stone. Under which Head I ſhall particu- 
larly conſider the Method of managing the Slate Stone with us, in or- 
der to the making Sate of it; this being a County famous for its Slate. 

The way of managing and preparing the Slate Stone at Eaſton, 
Colly Weſton, and Kirby Pits, which are our beſt Slate-pits, is this. 
The Slate Stone is uſually dig'd at Michaelmas or there-abouts. 
They pile it up in Stacks, which mw cover up with Sand till the 
froſty Evenings. At the firſt of thoſe they take down the Stacks, 

and lay each piece of Slate Stone flat ways on the Ground, and 
ſprinkle them with Water, keeping them always moift. This is 

their Employment during the Winter, Should the Stones lie expos'd 
to Sun and Wind, before the Froſts appear, it would in ſuch manner 
{et or - flock the Vein, as the Workmen ſpeak , that they wou'd not 
cleave. Thole that have been ſeaſon'd like other Stone for build- 
ing, endure as well as any Stone whatever in Walling Work. The 
frequenter the Froſts, the clearer and the finer they cleave or run. 
The cleaving or running them with any fit Tool along the Clefts or 
Seams made by the Froſts, is the Slateman's Bufineſs the next enſu- 
ing Spring and Summer. The tendency of thoſe Clefts that are 
made by the Froſts is according to the flat way of the Stone. A 

iece of Slate Stone two Inches thick, will run perhaps into 20 Plates 

that all lye parellel to each other. The contrary way they will not 
run. Single Plates of it are never hurt by Frofts. 3 

37. I have already mention'd the more new and uſeful things 
that have occur'd to me here in the Arts reſpecting Plants of what- 
erer Kind, and therefore now paſs on to thoſe that relate to Animals, 
Firſt as to Bees. At St. Loys Wedon there lives one Richard 
Falkner, who is fo dextrous in the Affair of Bees, that he can put 
his Hand naked into the midſt of a ſettled Swarm, and draw out 
thence that call'd the Maſter Bee, without being ſtung or injur'd, 
And this he does when there is occafion for ſetting the Maſter Bee in 
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at Mears Aſpby. The largeſt and the moſt thriving Apiary I have 
any where ſeen, is that in Mr. Lews's Garden at Benefield. The 
Bee-hives are placed upon Boards within a long little thatched Houſe 
which on the North is wall'd with Reed. 

The ſame Gentleman is no leſs ſucceſsful in preſerving and increa- 
fing the Stock of his Dove-Houſe; which he does by putting all the 
Brine of the Lirder upon a loamy fort of Earth; that the Pigeons 
are continually pecking at. The making a Dove-Chamber upon or 
over a Stable has by Experience been found of very good Advantage. 
Mr. Morgan's Dove-houle at Ningſtborpe which is thus fituate, has 
a greater Number of Pigeons than have all the four other Dove- 
_ -Houſes in Ning ſi hor pe. 

38. In the breeding and ordering of Singing Birds there is no one 
here more Ingenious and Succeſsful than the Reverend Mr. Mayſel of 
 Coſorave ; and particularly as to the Wood-Lark, which according to 
the Writers of the ordering of Singing Birds is never to be bred from 
the Neſt, becauſe it either has the Cramp, or it falls into a ſcowr- 

ing (Mr. Willugby's Ornit hol. p. 205.) But yet that now mention'd 
Gentleman has bred up Wood-Larks from the Neſts no leſs than three 
ſeveral Years. He feeds them with freſh Meat boil'd or roaſted, beat 
ſmall, and made into a Paſte with Manchet (the Salt wrought out 
with Water) adding the fourth part of the Volk of a boil'd Egg, all 
made into a fine Paſte. The Paſte is to be broken into ſlender Pel- 
lets, each of them dipp'd in Water and given on a Quill 
39 The Ingenious Mr. Falk Wodhall of Eydon ſhew'd me a Caſting- 
Net of his ownContrivance, with Pewter Rings that are ſet all around 
the bottom of the Net inſtead of Leaden Bullets; which, he tells me, has 
theſe Advantages, v:z. that the Net in caſting it into a Pond or River is 
uſually more equally difplay'd : that it finks the quicker : and that it 
may be of larger Maſhes which expedites the finking ; for the Bul- 
lets of larger Maſhe Nets are apt to get into and entangle in them. 
And a Net with larger Maſhes will fecure the larger fort of Fiſh, all 
ſuch as are fit to be taken up. He cafts his Rings in a Mould, and 
links the mone within another. N 1 

40. But to paſs on to the Arts relating to the Four-footed Ani- 
mals. And firſt of thoſe that reſpect the Creatures of the Sheep and 
of the Beeve Kinds. Such a Blaft as thas we mention'd in Chapter 
the Fifth of the Air, has been found to be detrimental to Brute Ani- 
mals as well as to Plants; and particularly to Lambs. The Reve- 
rend Mr. Wood of Great Houghton in a blaſting April ſome Years ago 
loft of 22 gelded Lambs, all but three, beſides ſeveral of his Sheep. 
To preſerve them in that dangerous Seaſon, Tis propos'd, that they 
de put into the home Clofes or hous d fo ſoon as any Marks of the 
Contagion appear, which uſually exerts it ſelf firſt upon the young 
and tender I rees ; and that there they be kept warm and dry with 


Proper Food, Ge. by which means it may be reaſonably hoped they 
wilteſcape. _ K 


A Rot 
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A Not amongſt the Sheep being ſuſpected, it has been found of 
good uſe to wean their Lambs in the Month of June or earlier. This 
is a pretty ſure Preſervative both to them and the Sheep: and per- 
haps the beſt of Remedies againſt the Rot, when it is not very far 
advanc'd. | Te 

41. At Grafton Under uod has been practis d a thrifty way of bring- 
ing up Three Calves ſucceſſively with one fingle Cow. Suppoſe the 
Cow has calv'd at Lady-day, the Calf is taken away about Eight 
Weeks after, and fed with Milk and Water, and a little Hay and 
Graſs : Then auother Calf is put on of two or three days old, which 
is then bought very cheap. If the Cow does not readily take the 
New Calf, their way is to rub her Noſe with a little Brandy, and 
the Calt's in the ſame manner ; and then the Cow is not able to di- 
ftingutſh it. And a Third Calf may be put to, if the matter be ma- 

nag'd with a like Artifice, with the like Succeſs. 

| | Barth. Smith of Deeping-gate, a Village on the Border of the Fen- 

Land, has an Art ( as his Landlord the Reverend Dr. Migmore in- 
forms me) of Weaning Calves in a much ſhorter time than is nſual. 
This he does by giving them OyIl-Cakes, as they call them, after the 
Calf has been fed about Three or Four Days with Milk. The Oyl- 
Cakes are made of the Subſtance of the Cole-Seed, after the Oyl has 
been preſs d out of it at the Mills; which being powder'd, and min- 
gled with a ſufficient Quantity of Water, is given to the Calt inſtead 
of Milk. The Oyl-Cakes are very cheap: and the Calves do well 
with them till they come to eat Graſs, Hay, White Peaſe, or Oats. 


42. My next Step is to the Arts that have a more immediate Re- 
lation to Mankind : And Firſt, Of our moſt ſtately Buildings, with 
the Gardens, Sc. appertaining to them. Of theſe, the moſt Emi- 
nent in this Connty are the Seats of the moſt Noble the Duke of 
Montague, at Boughton : the Right Honourable the Earl of Exeter, 
at Burleeh: the Earl of Northampton, at Castle Afbby : the Earl of 
Sunderland at Altrop : the Lord Lemſten at Faſton Neſton ; where- 
unto are to be added the more conſiderable Structures of ſome other 
of the Nobility, as alto of the Gentlemen of the County. Since 
the moſt Accurate Pen mult needs fall ſhort of a juſt Deſcription of 

ſome of thoſe Illuſtrious Seats: and fince a Sight of them will cer- 
tainly raife the Idea much higher than any Repreſentation I can give, 
is capable of exciting, I ſhall not preſume any farther, than only to 
mention thoſe I hings that are generally accounted of greateſt Note 
egeh——— — 

43. The Seat at Bong ton is particularly obſervable for its ſpacious, 
elegant, and delightful Gardens, and for its ſumptuous Water-works. 
Below the Weſtern Front of the Houſe are Three mote remarkable 
Parterres: the Parterre of Statues, the Parterre of Baſins, and the 
Water Parterre; wherein is an Octagon Baſin whoſe Circumference 
is 216 Yards, which in the middle of it has a Jet d' Eau whoſe 
Height is above 50 Feet, ſurrounded with other ſmaller Jet d' Eaus. 
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On the North Side of theParterre-Garden isa imall Wilderneſs which 
is call'd the /ilderneſs of Apart ments, an exceeding delightful Place, and 
nobly adorn d with Bafins, Jet d' Eaus, Statues, with the Platanus, Lime- 
Tree, Beech, Bayes, &c. all in exquiſite Form and Order. To the South- 
ward of the lower part of the Parterre-Garden, is a larger ilderneſo of 
a different Figure, having Ten equidiſtant Walks concentring in a round 
Area , and adorn'd alſo with Statues. In one of the Quarters is a 
fine Pheaſantery. The larger Trees upon the Sides of the Walks 
have Eglantive and Woodbind climbing up and claſping about the 
Bodies of them. The Canal at the Bottom of all, is about 1500 
Yards in length in Four Lines falling into each other at Right An- 
gles. At the lower end of it is a very Noble Caſcade. The Walls, 
on each fide of the Caſcade at the Head of the Baſin that it falls in- 
to, are adorn d with Vaſes and Statues. The Caſcade has Five Falls. 
The Perpendicular about Seven Feet. A Lineor Range of Jet d' Eaus 
in number Thirteen, are plac'd at the Head of the Caſcade, and 
poſſeſs the Interval where the Water enters upon its firſt Fall. "Theſe 
throw up their Water, as that of the Canal deſcends : A very agree- 
able and charming Entertainment both to the Eye and Ear, and a 
lovely Refreſhment to the Standers-by, in a hot and ſultry Air. 
There are alſo ſeveral Jet d' Eaus in the Baſin underneath. Alſo the 
Knot of regularly-figur'd Iflets beſet with Aquatick Plants, there 
call'd the Deco), is extremely handſome and pleaſant. ; 
44. The Front of Burleigb Houſe, which is to the North-Eaſt, is 
truly Great and Noble. Tis a Regular and Magnificent Fabrick, 
adorn'd with Turrets and Cupulo's, which however Ancient the Ar- 
chitecture is, appears with a ſurprizing Greatneſs, and is univerſally 
allow'd to have a marvellous Effect upon the Eye in Proſpect. In 
the Great Court we behold the Three Greek Orders of Pillars: the 
Doric, Ionic, and Cormihian, regularly diſpos'd above each other. 
The Chimneys are all of them Doric Pillars. Theſe are ſome of the 
| Ornaments of the Outſide of the Houſe. Within: the many No- 
ble Rooms of State, the Rich and Excellent Furniture, the Beds, 
Screens, Cabinets, and delicate Collection of Sea-Shells, and divers 
other remarkable Curioſities both of Art and Nature, are the Sub- 
ject of every Ingenious and Inquiſitive Traveller's Admiration ; but 
in a more particular manner the Pieces of Painting perform'd by ſe- 
veral of the molt Celebrated Maſters ; thoſe eſpecially which the late 
Earl of Exeter collected in Italy with great Expence and Skill. The 
Cieling Painting by Yerrz is very curious. Of the ſeveral valuable 
Pieces of Sculpture there, the moſt ſurprizing Piece is the Statue of 
Andromeda chain'd toa Rock, with the Sea-Monſter ready to devour 
her, all of one entire Block of Marble. The Gardens, the Canals, 
the Viſta's, and the chief Avenues, are alſo very entertaining. 

45. Caſtle Afſbby Houſe, another Stately Structure, has a charming 
Situation and Proſpect. The Gardens are laid out according to the 
beſt Manner now in uſe, and well furniſh'd with Greens, Flowers, 
Sc. But what is more eſpecially to be noted, as being a particular 


Beauty 
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Beauty and Ornament to that noble Seat, is Tardly Chaſe : A Chaſe 
that, in the regular and advantageous Diſpoſal of all the parts of it, 
is truly admirable and delightful. 
46. Alirop Houſe is generally ſaid to be moſt obſervable for theſe 
three Things. I. The Exactneſs of the Proportions of all the Parts 
both without and within, and particularly that of the Gallery. 2. For 
the dry Moat which encompaſles the Houſe upon three Sides. 3. For 
the Park. In the Gallery and the Cloſet are Pictures by the Hands 
of the beſt Mafters. There are the Hands of no fewer than 36 
great Maſters in the Gallery, and of ſeveral others in the Cloſer. 
The Magdalen in the Gallery, the Bacehanals in the Cloſet, are ac- 
counted the fineſt Pieces. 
47. Eaſton, my Lord Lemſter's Houſe, is built of a fair white and 


durable Stone from Helmdon, which is freer from an intermixture of 


yellowiſh Spots than 1s that of Ketton, and is indeed the fineſt build- 


ing Stone | have ſeen in England. Tis an accurate piece of Build- 
ing, and has all the Conveniences of the modern Architecture. No 
Seat in Europe according to good Judges exceeds it. 1. In the Stone 
of which the Structure is built. 2. That notwithſtanding the ap- 
pearing Smallneſs it has ſo many Rooms of State. 3. That there is 
no part of the Space or Room within uſeleſs. The Garden is richly 
adorned with antique Statues, and with other valuable pieces of an- 
cient Sculptue : a Collection of vaſt Value, being all the more orna- 
mental part of the Marmora Arundeliana. The Statutes expreſs a Life 
and Beauty which are, and well deſerve to be, much admir d. 


Hatton, is, or lately was, of particular Note , for its Gardens en- 
rich'd with a great Variety of Plants, particularly choice Exotics. 
And almoſt the whole Variety of our Engl:ſþ Trees is to be met 
with in the pleaſant Wilderneſs there. 

49. The Right Honourable the Lord Cullen's Seat at Ruſhton is 
every where famous for its pleaſant Paddock or Wilder neſs, where the 
Ground is ſo well laid out, that nothing of this Kind can be more 
delightful. The poll Hedges of Horn-beam, Vc. are ſo tall and 
neat : the Walks ſo ftrait, and yet diſpos'd and cut with fo much Art 
running various Ways from one common Center, that although they 
are bounded thus with Hedges on the Sides of them , 'tis certainly 
one of the molt pleaſant Confinements imaginable. 

50. Holmby is now chiefly remarkable for what it ſhews of its 
paſt Magnificence , and the preſent Hopes it has of being nobly im- 
prov'd by his Grace the Duke of Marlborough, who is now lately 
become the Proprietor of it. 

51. Drayton-Houſe, befides the curious carved Work in Free- 
ſtone, whereof I have given an Account elſewhere, is now, 
amongſt many other valuable Things, of Note for a very pleaſant 
Wilderneſs of fine flowering Shrubs ; underneath which in Summer 
runs a Range of double Stocks, and under theſe ſtill ſmaller Flow- 
ers: As alſo for a noble Shade-Alley or Covert-Walk from the far- 
K K K K k K fdr 


48. Kirby, the Seat of the Right Honourable Lord Viſcount 
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ther end of which is a View thro' the Houſe up the Grand Avenue, 
a very noble Proſpect. 
52. Walcot Houſe, the Seat of the Honourable Fobu Noel, a 
regular, commodious and handſome Structure, is of particular Fame 
for its Fruit Gardens. The delicate Canal at Walcot is alſo well 


worch the mentioning, as being a great Curioſity in that ſtoney 
Countrey. FE: 

53. To theſe may be fitly added the Seats of the Right Honoura- 
ble the Lord Chief Baron Ward at Stoke d' Oile: the Honourable 
Sir Fuſtinian Iſham Baronet, at Lamport : the Right Worſhipful Tho. 
Cartwright, Eſq; at Anbo: Fr. Arundel, Eſq; at Stoke Brewerne: and 
W. Waſhvourn, Eſq; at Pychely, a truly pleaſant Seat: as alſo the neat 
new built Houſes of the Worſhipful Ch. How, Eſq; at Gritworth, Fo. 
Robinſon Eſq; at Cranſley, and Fo. Haſtings, Eſq; at Hinton: and eſpe- 
cially that of the Honourable Sir John Lang ham, Baronet, at Cotes- 
brook ; which for its Commodiouſneſs and Elegancy of Building de- 

ſerves a more compleat Deſcription than I can here give of it. 

54. We may next confider in a more 1 manner the re- 

markable Curiofities of whatſoever Kind in the Parts of Houſes. 
Such are the two Chimney- pieces at Edgecote, whereof in Phil Tran- 
fac. N. 166. Fol. 14. e == 

Such alſo is the Chimney in the Hall at Fawſley, the Seat of the 
Right Worſhipful Lucie Knightley, Eſq; which is fo contriv'd, that 
there is a large handſome Window juſt above the Mouth of the 
Chimney, in the middle of one fide of the Walls; the-Smoak being 
carry'd off by two Funnels that paſs up thro the middle of the Wall 
on each fide of the ſaid Window. By which Artifice the Unifor- 
mity and Beauty of the Hall, as to its Windows, is ftill the ſame as 

if there was no Chimney in it. 3ͤͤ ( 

55. The Parlour of Mr. Wamright's Houſe at Thrupmandeville has 
a Wainſcoted Chimney- Piece, which J mention for the uncommon 
Sort of Work upon the Borders on the Sides of the Panes. The Ma- 
terials of it are only Shavings of Wood exceeding thin, that are 
roll d up into a great Number and Variety of Figures, and ſo dif- 
pos d as to be, I thought, a pretty Ornament. The thing with all is 
unprovable. The pieces may be colour'd and diſpos'd in ſuch regu- 
lar Order as are the Dyes and little Stones in Moſaze Work. 

56. To what has been obſerv'd of the Gardens here, may be add- 
ed that the fineſt Tulip Gardens in this County are that of the Re- 
verend Mr. Manſel of Coſgrave, and that of the Reverend Mr. Bate- 
man of Sibertoſt. They are allo beautify'd with a great Variety of 
other Curioſities both in Flowers and Evergreens. 

37. For a Deſcent of Garden Walks there is nothing ſo remarkable 

with us as is that of the Walks in the Garden on the Northern Front of 

the Right Honourable the Earl of Dyſert's Houſe at Harrington. In Mr. 
Collins's Garden at rchefier there is a like Curioſity to that which Dr. 

„% du. Plot admires ſo much, of a Walk, at Mr. Far mars of Tuſmore in Ox- 


54575 fordſb. fo contriv'd that a Perſon ſtanding in the middle of the Walk 
9. 5.116. | 


cannot 
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cannot perceive but that it is perfectly ſtrait, whereas if he removes 
to either End it appears ſo very crooked that the Eye does not reach 
much above half the way. 3 

58. The Conveyances of Water to ſome of our more famous 
Seats are thought well worthy Notice; particularly that at Caftle 
Aſhby, and that at Eaſton Neſton, of which | ſhall here give a ſhort Ac- 
count. The Conveyance of Water to my Lord of Northampton's 
Houſe at Caſtle Aſhby was effected by Samuel Warren an ingenious 
Blackſmith of Melon Favel after many unſucceisful Attempts of 
other Artificers. From a Spring in the Village of Chadſton, he brought 
the Water, almoſt an 100 Yards in Pipes of bor' J Elms, to a Ciſtern 
arch'd and turf'd over 20 Vards long, 8 Foot broad. This Ciftern 
was made by the fide of a Brook. A Pipe goes from this Ciſtern 
to a Leaden Ciſtern, upon a level with it in a Water-Mill, which is 
wrought by the Brook. The water Wheel, which is 14 Foot Dia- 
meter, is driven by an over Shoot, the Spokes are of Iron. It moves a 
Nut, the Nut a Crank, which Crank moves four wooden Rods, each 
21 Foot long, at whole Ends are Buckets or Plugs, which ftriking 
into as many hollow Cylinders of Braſs, through thoſe Cylinders 
drive up the Water in the Ciftern ; one Bucket following another 
without Intermiſſion. The Water is kept from returning by Valves. 
'Tis forced into Pipes of I wo Inches . which convey the 
Water 800 Yards, 100 Foot above the Level, to a Ciſtern-houſe by 


e Town fide, from whence the Water is convey'd upon a Level 


200 Yards, to another Ciſtern near his Lordſhips Seat. The Brook 
is collected to a Head of Water of 10 Acres extent, ſo that when 
the Brook is dry, as 1t 1s uſually in Summer, the Water in that Head 
will ſuffice to drive the Wheel, as we had an Inſtance in 1701. when 
for 4 Months ſpace there was no Rain. 

59. The ſame Perſon has made a Conveyance of Water to my Lord 
Lemſter's Seat at Eaſton, in which Work there appears a skilful Mana- 
gery. The Water is brought 2000 Yards with tour Inches fall. The 
Spring lies on the N. E. tide ot the Houle in the Lordſhip of T rffeld, 
"Tis brought in Oaken Pipes. The Pipes for the firſt 500 Yards 
from the Spring, are four Inches wide, for the ſecond 500, 3 Inches. 
This one thouſand Yards of Pipes was a Level with the Spring, and 
the Water ran out at. both Ends of the Pipes alike. Here he made a 
Ciſtern containing about a Hogſhead, from whence the Water was con- 
vey d the other 1000 Yards in Pipes, from two Inches to three Inches 
Diameter, increaſing gradually. Withal there were ſeveral Air- Pipes 
that let in the Air into the ſecond Layer of Pipes. And by theſe 
means he effected the Conveyance. 


o. Of the Publick Structures, the moſt Eminent are the Minſter 


at Peterborough, whereof hereafter in Ch. 10. and the Church of 
All- Saints at Northampton. In the former, we have a View of all the 


Greatneſs and Beauty of that call'd Gothic ArchiteQure : in the lat- 
ter, of all the Conveniencies and Ornaments of the modern Improve- 
ment of that Art with relation to Buildings of this Kind. Of the 


many 


- 
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many fine and lofty Spires that are every where to be ſeen with us, 
none, I well remember, pleas' d me more, than that of King's-Sutton, 
and that of Higham-ferrers. To which we may add that of the 
Chapel of Glinton, which for a Chapel is certainly the fineſt in Eng- 
land; tis fo tall, and yet ſo very flender and neat. As to Towers, 
thoſe of  Lowick, Irtlingborough, and Fotheringbey, to mention no 
more, are worthy the Obſervation of the Curious. 8 
1. What I thought the moſt obſervable in the Parts of the Stru- 
Aures of this Kind, is, 1. The Chancel at Weſton-Favel, which is 
very neatly and ſumptuouſly adorn'd by the pious Genetoſity of the 
late very Worthy Sir John Holman, and his Religious Relict the Lady 
Holman. 2 The Chancel at Paſenbum Church, which was built and 


beautify'd by Sir Robert Baniſtre, Knight, at his own proper Ex- 


pence, Anno 1626. as his Monument there informs us. Tis indeed 
a neat Building. The Wainſcot Columns, and the Stalls on the Sides 
of the Chancels, and alſo the Wainſcoted Partition betwixt the Chan- 
cel and Body of the Church, are all curiouſly carv'd. 3. The 
Na ve or Body of the Telvertoft Church. As 'tis of a ſingular Make, 
being 19 Yards broad, and but 12 in length, ſo tis ſupported by no 
leſs than Three Rows of Pillars. 4. The Church-Porch at Middle- 
ton-Cheney, as to its Roof; which is ſo contriv'd, that there is neither 
Wood or Brick, Slate or Tile about it: Tis all entirely Stone Work 
of Aſhler, yet ſlopes to an Angle like thoſe made of Timber, only 
more acute than thoſe uſually are. Tis in all regards very like 
the Roof of Merton. College Treaſury delcribd by Dr. Plat *: 
and that it does not fall, as ſome may wonder it does not, is 
not ſo much owing to the Iron Links that they ſay join Stone to 
Stone, as to this, that the Stones are Cuneo-Form, or cut, as they 
call it, with an Arching Joint, ſo muſt neceſſarily lie firm. 

62. As to remarkable Monuments in Churches: Dr. Spont's Tomb 
in the Church at 7 owceſter is by Camden in his Britannia ac- 
counted a Piece of Excellent Workmanſhip, and 1s indeed, confide- 
ring the Time in which in was made, a very curious Piece. What 


5 Improvements have ſince been in that Art appear, in the Tombs of 


the Sunderland Family in the Church at Brington, and in thoſe of 
the Exeter Family in St. Martin's Church at Stamford. The 
Sculpture of the fine Freeſtone Canopies of the Images belonging to 


the Dormitory, late of the Family of the Cleypole's, in Northborough 


Church, is very commendable for the Age of it. Both the Stone and 


the Carving are like to that of the Famous Old Altar-piece at Peter- 
borough, whereof in Gunton's Hiſtory of the Church of Peterborough, 
P; 3332 334. 

63. The more conſiderable Improvements or Advancements that 
have been made with us in any of the Mechanick Arts, I have already 
mention'd under one or other of the foregoing Heads. With relati- 
on to the Liberal Arts, I have only Two or Three Things to note, 
one of them relating to Arithmetick: the other to Gnomonics ; con- 


cerning 
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Concerning the Antiquity of the Characters or Figures that are us'd 
in writing down Numbers, there is a remarkable Inſcription upon a 
Chimney-piece at Helmdon, already noted in the Learned Dr. al- 
lis's Treatiſe of Algebra both Hiſtorical and Practical, whereof 1 
ſhall here tranſcribe Dr. Wallis's Account and his Reaſonings upon 
it.“ There the Dr. is diſcourſing of Numeral Figures, and ſhews that pe. e 
they were in uſe amongſt us more early than the earlieſt Date allow'd >! og 
of by Yoſſws, that is, the Year of our Lord 1250. The Dr. gives 
ſeveral Proofs of their Antiquity, but the higheſt that he carries it is 
from the Authority of an Inſcription in Northamptonſhire which 
ſhews that the Uſe of theſe Figures in Europe is at leaſt more Anci- 
ent by 117 Years than Yoſfſmes thought. His Account is as follows. 
At the Pariſh of Helmdon in Northamptonſhire, ( in the Houſe of 
Mr. William Richards now Miniſter there) on an Ancient Wooden 
Mantletree of the Chimney in his Parlour (perfectly black with 
Smoak and Age) but firm and hard, there is Carved Work (well 
enough for that Age ) from one end to the other ; and about the 
middle of it in old Carving this Date not yet defac'd, A2 Dei Me 133. 
But both the Letters and Figures of an Antick Shape agreeing with 

the Age. So that, as Dr. Wallis adds, I do not doubt but they have 
been in uſe amongſt us in England, at leaſt as long ago, as 1133. 
Nor, ſays he, need it appear ſtrange to any, that of this Number 
1133 the Thouſand is expreſs d by M? or the Word Mzeſſimo, and 
only the latter part in Figures 133. For that was and ſtill is very 
uſual, as he ſhews by ſeveral Examples. Upon the whole he judges 
that about the middle of the 11th Century theſe Numeral Figures 
came in uſe amongſt us in Europe together with other Arabic Learn- 
ing, firſt in Aſtronomic Tables and other Mathematic Books; and 
then by little into common Practice. In Page 7. he obſerves, that 
when theſe Figures came firſt into uſe: they were more like to the 
Arabic Figures than thoſe we now uſe; that they, as other Things, 
were varied in proceſs of Time: and that as to the Ancienter Way 
of Notation it was by a few Numeral Letters, wherewith they were 
often perplex'd in Computation, they having only one Value or De- 
nomination, In Phil. Tranſ. N. 154. Pag. 40 1, 402. Dr. Wallis has 
given a yet more particular Account of this Mantletree, and has 
cauſed it to be exactly delineated there, that upon the whole Mat- 
ter we may ſee how little Reaſon there is to ſuſpect any thing of 
Forgery or Impoſture in it. 5 
64. Mr. Gilbert Clerk's Spot Dyal as he call'd it, which in many Re- 
gards is preferable unto other Dyals, was invented by him at his 
Houſe at Lodington in this County, and is therefore to be mention'd 
here: But there being a Deſcription of it already publiſh'd by him- 
ſelf, there needs not any particular Account of it here. 
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Aving in the foregoing Chapter given ſome Account of 
what I thought remarkable in any of the Manual Arts 
which now are or have been of late practis'd among us, I proceed in 
this Chapter to treat of thoſe Remains of Workmanſhip done many 
Ages ago, which are ſtil] found in this County. Such are Ancient 
Medals, Ways, Pavements, Rampires, Urns and other Veſſels and 
Utenfils, the Works either of the Ancient Britains, Romans, Saxons, 
or Danes; all which uſually paſs under the general Name of Anti- 
quities, However {mall the Number of theſe be, yet a particular 
Deſcription of them, with ſome Remarks upon them, which are ne- 
ceſſary to make theſe Subjects of Uſe to the Improvement of Philo- 
logical Learning, will afford me ſufficient Matter for one Chapter of 
this Book. „„ 

2. But before I come to ſpeak of the Things, it will not be amiſs 
to mention a Word or two of the Perſons, the firſt or moſt Ancient 
Inhabitants of this Part of the Iſland. Northamptonſhire according 


to Mr. Camden's Scheme was the Southern Part of the Coritani's Coun- 


J. Cæſ. Com. 
de Bel. Gal. 
Lib. 5. 


trey, where it border'd on the Ca ſui or Catteuallani. A Learned An- 
tiquary of the preſent Age, is ot Opinion, that it was the Seat of a 
ſervile Colony of the Cœitani; becaule ſuch were wont to be expos d 
upon the Limits of Countries. However that was, tis very proba- 
ble that this Countrey lying on the Frontier of the Coritani, (who 
were a Part or Branch of the very Firſt or Original Britains:) and 
on that of the Caſſii, who appear to have been a Branch of the Bel- 
2&, who from Gallia Belgica paſſing over and invading Britain, made 
themſelves Matters of the SouthernParts*, was, for a long time, a Seat 


of War; Both the Corztanz and Caſſu being a People of great Courage 


and Reſolution : and the former having that huge Wood ( extend- 
ing in thoſe early Times, when there was little or no Agriculture 
amongſt them, over all the Countrey betwixt the Rivers Nen or 
Nyne and the Weland) to retreat to, when they had occaſion for 
Shelter. I only give ſome Intimations on this Head; this being not 
a; proper Place to enlarge upon it. —.— 
3. is ſcarce to be expected that at this Diſtance of Time we 
ſhoultl meet with any Remains in this Kind of the Older Britains, 
and particularly of thoſe that inhabited our Inland Parts; the In- 
land Britains, as we learn from J. Cæſar's Account of them, being 
in a particular manner Rude and Artleſs. The only Antiquities or 
Things of Antique Art that I can, upon any reaſonable Grounds af- 
firm to have been truly Ancient Britiſb, ſuch I mean as were made 


or 
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or wrought by them before they came to be inſtructed and civilized 
by the Romans, are theſe ] am now about to mention and deſcribe; 
that the Reader may himſelf be a Judge of them. | 
4. Theſe are the Glaſs and Earthen Rings or Beads that are by 
ſome fuppos'd to be Druid Charms or Amulets. Thoſe of them 
found with us are uſually Green or Blue: about half as wide as our 
Finger-Rings, but much thicker ; in which and other Regards the: 
agree with the like factitious Bodies that are found in Wales, and 
amongſt the Countrey People there pats by the Name of Naidr, i. e. 
Snake-Stones or Adder-Beads; which are deſcribed by the Learned 
and Ingenious Mr. Lhwyd iv the New Edition of Camden's Bri- 
tama *. One of theſe which was found near Rowe! in an Old. 3 
Wood-Ground that has been plow'd, conſiſts of a Glaſs. like Paſte, is Pritan.p.683. 
of a Blue Colour, and enamel'd upon the middle of the Rim with 
Three equidiſtant White Annulets ; the Circumference of the Rim 
about Three Inches. Both the Annulary Marks and the Rim are ill 
proportion d. I need not deſcribe it more particularly, having caus'd tVId.T.14 
it to be engrav'd+. It being found in a Place that was formerly a Part Eg. 1. 
of the Foreſt Ardenne with us, (The Foreſt on the Southern Bank 
of the Weland, betwixt the Weland and Nene, I here call Ardenne, 
that being the Name the Gauls and Britains heretofore us'd for a 
Wood, ||) would the rather incline one io believe it was really a Druid LO 
Amulet. | 555 Bee 
A like Glaſs Bead, but leſs by; than the former, and all over of a 
deep and bright Azure, has been found in digging in a Gravel-Pit at 
t 
Another of them now in my Poſſeſſion, found in a Woad-Ground 

at Dinoly, and made of a like kind of Paſte only not ſo clear, is of 
a Green Colour. It ſeems to have been glazd ar leaft in ſome Parts 
of it with Blue, and is adorn'd with tranſverſe Streaks or Furrows. 
Fig. 2. Tab. 14. is an exact Draught of it. The like Annuli and 
Beads of Earth are ſtill more rare. I have one of this fort of bak'd 
Earth that does not appear to have been glaz'd at all: of a pale Brick 
Colour within. . 

5. Theſe, at leaſt the firſt of them (which is inconteſtably an 
Ancient Bead either Britiſþ or Roman) ſeem to be too coarte and 
inartificial for Pieces of Roman Workmanihip. We learn from Stra- $740. Ci. 
bo that there was a mutual Commerce carry d on in his Time betwixt fuboni Ed. 
Britain and Gaul: and he mentions as exported from Britain, Fle- Pag. 200. b. 
phantina Pſalia (which J. Caſaubon interprets of Ornaments of Bri- 

dles made of Fiſhes Bones) and Necklaces, and Amber, and Glaſs 

Ware, all which ſeem to have been very coarſly wrought by his 

next Words («22% para; zwm;) and ſuch fort of 7rumpery. Theſe Glaſs 
Beads in the Plainneſs both of the Matter and the Form of them 

agree with the above-mention'd Character given by Strabo of the 

Britiſh and Gauliſo Ware. Add to this, what the Worthy Mr. Ed- 

ward Lhwyd informs me : that Sir Robert Sihbald the Learned Au- 

thor of the Natural Hiſtory of Scotland has ſeveral of thei 


my a. 
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Druid-Beads as he calls them, that were found in the High- Lands in 
Scotland. Now the Roman Empire in Britam having not extended 
ſo far as thoſe Parts, we may thence with ſome probability infer, 
that theſe are not Roman but Britiſh Pieces. And yet after all it muſt 
be own'd, 'tis highly probable that ſome of theſe Ancient Beads, 
eſpecially thoſe which'are more finely wrought, were made by the 
Romans, as being ſometimes found together with Coins, Urns, and 
other Things that are certainly Roman. 

6. From the ſame Woad-Ground at Dingly where the Green and 
tranſverſly furrow'd Bead was found, I have received a Coin of King 
Cunobelin who flouriſh'd under Auguſtus and Tiberius, and was King 
here in Britain at the Time of the Birth of our Saviour Chriſt. Tis 
in the New Edition of Mr. Camden, Tab. 1. Fig. 3. It has on one 
fide a Spica, or Ear of Corn, with the Inſcription Cams : on the other 
a Horſe and underneath Cuno. By Camu ſeems to be intimated that 
the Place of its Coinage was Camulodunum the Royal City and Seat 
of Cunobelin. This, as are moſt of the Britiſb Coins, is Concave on 
one fide : Convex on the other. The Metal is Gold with a Mixture 
of Silver or ſome coarſer Metal. The Inquifitive Mr. Gibbon of Pe- 
terborough informs me, that he has met with a Canobelin amongſt the 
Roman Money at Caſtor ; of which Place in the Sequel of this Work. 
But having parted with it ſome Years fince, he had forgot the Marks. 
The Coins of Cunobelin are found pretty frequently. In the New 


Edition of Camden there are no fewer than Eight or Nine of this ve- 


ry Prince of different Stamps, and none of Caractacus, Arviragus, and 
other as famous Brizſþ Princes, but conjectural. The Reaſon ſeems. 


to be chiefly this, that he lived ſome I imeat Rome, and might from 


thence bring over with him Perſons skill'd in Metalls and Coining, 
and perhaps he reigned long, which would occafion a Plenty of his 


Coin. For tho we call theſe Ancient Medals Britiſh Coins; as exhibi- 


ting the Names of their Princes, yet 'tis pretty plain that the Britain, 


Cæſar de Bel. 
Gallic. Lib. s. 
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had not the Art of Coinage, till they learnt it of the Romans. Cœſar 
ſays expreſly that they had no other Coin than Rings, and Pieces of 
Braſs deliver'd out by Weight. This he ſpeaks of the Maritime 
Britains in particular. The Inland People, as appears by his Ac- 
count of them, were yet more rude and ignorant: they ſow'd no 
Corn, and cloath'd themſelves with Skins. Tis therefore very pro- 
bable the Britains had no Coined or Stamped Money till after their 
being Civilized by the Romans. As to the Gold Coin in Mr. Speed 
which he reads Caſtbelan, who was a Britiſh King and the firſt Gene- 


ral againſt the Romans ; from which Coin Dr. Plot infers that the 


Britains made uſe of Coin'd Money before Julius Cæſar's Arrival in 
Britain: The TI etters upon it are & C. O. J. placed at a diſtance 
from each other, and I muſt own I cannot make out any ſuch thing 
as Ca ſibelan from thoſe Letters. Cunobelin appears to me to be the firſt 
tho not the only Britiſb Prince who had Coins or Medals with the 
Prince's Name upon them. 
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7. As to the Roman Antiquities yet remaining here, 1 ſhall give 
ſome Account of their Public Mays in the firſt Place, not only as they 
are in themſelves conſiderable and worthy our Admiratiou, for their 
Firmneſs, and Extent; but betauſe they will aſſiſt us in diſcovering 
and ſetling the Roman Stations that are reaſonably: prefum'd to have 
been within the Limits of this County. Of the. four. principal Ba- 


ſilical Strate, otherwiſe called Prætorian, and ſometimes Conſular or 


Military Ways, there are two paſſing through Northamptonſhire : 
the Watlingſireet through the Weſtern , tlie Ermingſtreet thro' the 
Eaſtern part of it. Tis now without Conteſt that theſe were rais'd 
by the Romans: and that ſome of their chief Cities and Manſions 
were built upon or near tie. FB e e 0s 
8. The Watlingſtreet which from the Thames extends into Hales 
(as they ſay to Cardigan) enters this County having croſs d the Ouſe at 
Old Stratford, whence it paſſes along as is marked out in the Map, 
in a ſtrait Line to the leſſer Avon nigh Lilburn, where it now paſſes 
over and leaves us, at Dowbriudge. The Courſe of it with us is not 
ſo much interrupted by Time or the Plough, but that it may eafily 
be traced, and it ſtil] remains high and lofty in many Places; parti- 
cularly nigh Watford, The broadeſt part of it by Watford is not 
above Seven Yards, having there, perhaps been par'd away for Gra- 
vel or Sand. But in ſome other places it is much broader. is e- 
very where ſo broad that one Coach may pals by another with eaſe 
upon it. Mr. Cambden has obſerv'd of it in 
*tis moſt of all worn away and broken, over againſt Crick or Creke: 


And that tis neceſſary it ſhould ha ve been joined there by Bridges. 


But this, as was firſt intimated to me by the Reverend 
and Ingenious Mr. Lyne of Brixworth, is a Miſtake. It is 
not ſo much worn away in that as in ſome other parts of it: 
Neither was there any need at all of its being joined there with 
Bridges, there being no Brook or Current to croſs that part of it op- 
poſite to Crick. I ſuppoſe therefore he means either that part of the 
Street- way dividing Watford Lordſhip to the Eaſt, Aſbby and Welton 
to the Weſt, where are now three Bridges : or that low watery place 
by Thrup Encloſures, where the Rill that runs down from = cuts 
the Street. So that Mr. Camden or his Guide miſtook ſome other 
place for Crick. It was anciently, as ſome have believ'd, the Bounds 
of the Mercians and Weſt Saxons : It is now the Boundary of Pariſhes 
or Lordſhips, parting betwixt Field and F eld, Lordſhip and Lord- 


ſhip, for almoſt the whole length of its courſe in this County. Tis 


made almoſt wholly of Gravel, which, for ſome parts of it, muſt 
needs have been fetch'd from places at a great Diſtance, With us it 
does not appear to have been trench'd along the fides, as were ſome 
other of the Roman Ways. ENT T. 
9. The Ermingſtreet comes out of Eſſex into Cambridge. It runs 
along the Weſt fide of Cambridgeſhire and carries us directly by Roy- 
ſton and through Caxton to Godmancheſter and Huntingdon: thence to 
Saltrey, Stilton, and Caſtor in Northamptonſhire , as J have trac'd it. 
1 M mm mmm Not 


orthamptonſhire , that 
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Not far from Stilton it is laid with pitched Stones. Some Remains of 
the Name there are yet in Cambridgeſhire, in Armingford Hundred 
through which it paſſes. It has the Name of Erminſtreet , as Mr. 

* prize. p. Camden has informed us , in an old Saxon Charter, that is in the 
hs Ely Book. As to the common Opinion of the Ermingſtreet, that it 
f Burton up: went from W. N. V. to E. S. E. from St. David's to Southampton +, 
1190-95. it deſerves no great Credit; there being no ſure Authority for it. In 

Henry of Huntingdon tis ſaid to go from South to North. Accord- 
ingly we find it to do ſo here. And whether there be another Er- 
mingſtreet or not, this I take to be the very Ermingſtreet, which is u- 
ſually reckoned one of the four great Ways; this being in many 
Places as ſignal and conſiderable for its Breadth and Height as the 
Watling ſtreet , and alſo paved as that is in ſome places —@ 
10. At Caftor it has the Name of Norman-Gate, ſometimes of 
Forty-Foot Way, as being formerly ſo broad. Having croſs'd the 
River Ayne below Caſtor it paſſes their Meadow and Field, where tis 
now only a privateField-way,in a ſtrait raiſed Bank, and thence on the 
Weſt fide of the Town towardsUpton.Nigh Upton it branches. The prin- 
cipal Branch or the main part of it, retaining ſtill the Name of Forty- 
Foot Way, advances Northweſtward by Burleigh Park, (where a 
great part of it has been digg'd away to gravel Walks at Burleigh) 
to the River Weland, which it paſſes ſomewhat Weſt of Stamford, 
at a place where 'tis moſt likely was the Stoney Ford that gave the 
Name to the Town. The other Branch of it advances North-Eaſt- 
ward by the Name of Long Dike, as having been trenched on the 
Sides, whereof there are ftill ſome Footſteps, and particularly in 
that part of it South-ward of How Wood. It croſſes the Weland 
into L over Lotham Bridges, which are now fix in Num- 
ber, and have together 14 Arches: Bridges, as Mr. Cambden rightly 
obſerves, of great Antiquity. = 1 8 5 
11. Of the many leſs eminent publick Ways by the Ancient Ro- 
mans called Vicinales quod in vicos ducebant, i. e. from Station to Sta- 
tion, I have met with only two, or rather the Remains of two, 
that I think were of this Kind the Port-way by Aynbo, and the 
Foſs-way in Sacy Foreſt. UE: LT 
The Port-way by Aynho was certainly a Continuation of the anci- 
ent Way of the ſame Name they now ſhew us in Oxfordſhire ; which 
as Dr. Plot has traced it, comes out of the Akemanſtreet at Kirkling- 
ton, and runs Eaſt of Northbrook, the two Heyfords, Sommerton and 
Souldern (a Town upon the Confines of Oxford and Northampton- 
ſpire ) for fix Miles together, and which points upon the Fortificati- 
ons call'd Raznsborough nigh Charleton, whereof in 2. infr. Whence 
- ie 12:6. in all Probability ſays Dr. Plot * it went to Yennoni 


s, by the Saxons af- 
of On. ter called Clayceſter in Leiceſterſhire. 
EIS The aboveſaid Way, tho diſcontinu'd nigh Saldern, yet appears 

again, if I miſtake not, when enter d Nortbamptonſbire, oF 1% up 
a Hill where it was pitch'd with Stones, to Aynbo Town-fide. 
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Way too. In ſome Places it appears to have been pav'd with Pebbles, 
for the whole Breadth of it; a great Number of Pebbles having 
been found upon digging there, which were laid in the Manner of a 
Cauſey. By the Courſe of it, which is South-Eaſt and North- 
Weſt, it ſeems to have led from Bedford, or rather from Newport- 

Pagnel, to Northampton, the Eltanori, as is ſuppos d, of the Geo- 
grapher of Ravenna. It is diſcontinu'd near to the Great Lodge 
lately belonging to Captain Shaw, the Honeſt Worthy Gentleman 
who ſhew'd me this Way, and who call'd it the Froſs-way. Beyond 
that Lodge, to the North-Weſt, we meet with it again ; but in a 
ſomewhat narrower Bank than it has Suth-Eaftward, Without, or 
beyond, this Foreſt, I could not find any Footſteps of it. 

13. And now let us take a View of what Marks there yet remain 
of the Places of Habitation, Defence, Vc. of the Romans. And Firſt 
of their Cities, Stations, or Manſions. Mr. Baxter, a very good Judge 
of the Antient Topography of this Iſland, has ſuggeſted to me, that 
the Eltanori of the Anonymus Ravennas was at or very near the Place 
where Northampton now ſtands. This Geographer mentions no Di- 
ſtances of Places, only follows the Tracks of the Roads ; and this 
being the only Station in that Itinerary betwixt Lefocetum or Lath- 
bury, upon the Fall of which ſprang up Neuport-Pagnel, and Ra- 

| tai Coriorum, that is, Leiceſter, it cannot in all Appearance be put ſo 
| fitly in any other Place, eſpecially if inſtead of Eltanori, we read 
Eltavon; which if we confider how inaccurately all the Antient Geo- 
graphers, and particularly this, has been deſcribed, will be readily 
admitted. And further, this Conjecture is ſupported by a MS. of 
this Author in the Vatican Library; the Various Readings of which 
are lately publiſhed by Mr. Gale in his Edition of this Geographer, 
at the End of his Learned Father's Commentaries upon the Itinerary of 


Antoni- 
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Antoninus. In this MS. the Word is written, Eltavorj;, which in the 
Lombard, or any other Character except the Roman, (in which we 
have now very feu MSS. remaining) might very ealily be miſtaken 
by the Tranſcribers for Eltavon. $398 IN 3 200313 J 115 KD Ss 
Eltavon is certainly to be derived from the Britiſb Ael and um, 
that is the Brow of the River: a Name which agrees very well 
with the Situation of Northampton, the Ground that it ſtands upon 
being a pretty ſteep Declivity, and under it;two Rivers uniting, ſorm 
the Avon or River which we now; call Nene or Nyne. The Eltavon 
of the Britains was afterwards called Hamtune by the Saxons. And 
by that Name Northampton is always called in the Saxon Chronicle, 
But of the later Antiquities of that Town in another Place. 
Upon the Northern Bank of the River a little above Northampton 
nigh Queen's-Croſs, have been plow'd up Roman Coins, and particu- 
larly a Nero in Silver, as the Reverend Mr. Kilpin of Harding ſton in- 
forms me. „ | ECL an £1224 
14. Of the Roman Stations in Antoninus's Itinerary, which are rea- 
ſonably ſuppoſed to have been within this Diſtrict, I ſhall begin 
with thoſe that are mention'd in the Sixth Journey., that from Lon- 
don to Lincoln 7 viz, Lactodor - OL Ladlor odum, Be na venna, and Tri- 
The Courſe of the Watlingſtreet is no doubt a good Guide to the 
Stations or Towns we enquire after in this Sixth Journey of Antonin. 
It leads us, as all agree, from Verulam or St. Albans to Magiovinium, 
that is Dun$table ; from Dunſtable it goes directly to Stoney Stratford, 
and thence in high raiſed Banks by Weedon and Lilburn to Claybroth 
in LeiceFerſbire, which without diſpute is the ancient Vennonisz. 
If we keep to that ancient Roman Road, we ſhall without much 
' Difficulty make out the Roman Stations, which in the Account of 
that Journey are placed betwixt Magiovinium and Vennonis, viz. 
LaL clorodum, Bennaventa, and Tripontium. But if in this Journey 
we relinquiſh that old Road, we fail without any Rudder, and may 
wander we know not where, in uncertain and fruitleſs Searches. 
15. The firſt of theſe is Ladorodum or Ludtodorum, which Mr. 
Camgen takes to be Stoney Stratford; its ſtanding upon the famous 
Stratum, its proportionable Diſtance from the other Stations ſet 
down in that Journey, and the preſent Name fignifying the ſame 
with Ladorodum, perſuading him to it. Wherein I cannot but agree 
for the main with that Judicious Antiquary ; only had rather place 
this Station at Old Stratford, an antient Town at the North End of 
the Bridge that now leads over the Ouſe betwixt Bucks and Northam- 
ptonſhire, than at Stone) -Stratſord, a Town at the other End of 
that Bridge, upon the Southern Bank of the Ouſe. The former tho 
not near ſo large at preſent as the latter, yet, as implying Antiquity 
in its Name, and there having been ſome few Roman Coins caſt up 
in the Fields adjoining , none of which or any other Roman Anti- 
quities I con'd ever hear were found near the latter, is in my Opini- 

on moſt likely to have been the Roman Station, 15 
5 16. The 
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16, The ſecond of theſe in the order they are placed in that Itine- 
rary, is Bennavenna, Bennaventa, Bannaventum, Tſannavmna, Tſanna- 
vatia, Iſannavantia, or 1ſannavaria, for ſo many various ways we find 
it written in the ſeveral Antoninns's. I know very well that Mr. 
Camden has ſet Jripontium before Bennavenna affixing it to T owcefter 
and am very unwilling to diſſent from that great Man in an 
thing. Neither had I done fo in this, had not he departed without 
any neceſſary Occaſion, as I ſhall ſhew by and by, from the Order of 
the Itinerary ; which in all the Copies has Bennavenna firſt. 
17. Bennavenna Mr. Camden has plac'd at Wedon in the Street ; in 
which he cannot be much miſtaken. Bennavenna or Iſannavatia is 
according to that Itinerary 12 Miles from Laclorodum on one fide of 
it: and as many from T ripontium on the other. And Wedon according 
to the beſt Maps is 11 Miles from Stratford,that is Ladorodum: and at 
or very near the ſa me Diſtance from Lilburn, or rather tromDow-Bridge 
which ſome call Lalburn-Bridge,the ancient and trueY ripontium; which 
1 1 Miles agree as exactly with the Diſtances ſet down in the Itinerary 
as can well be deſired ; the Miles there uſed being as ſhort, or ſhorter 
than the ſhorteſt us'd this Day in Italy. *Tis true, there are no Ro- 
man Antiquities to be met with at Wedon : but this does not hinder 
its having been a Roman Station ; for as there are abundance of Pla- 
ces with Roman Antiquities, whoſe ancient Names are bury'd in Ob- 
livion : ſo alſo are there a conſiderable Number of Stations, parti- 
cularly in the Weſt of England, where there are not the leaſt Vegti- 
dia of Antiquities. But altho' there are no Roman Antiquities at 
Miedon; yet it appears to have been afterwards the Seat Royal of a 
Saxon King, K. Wolfere *. That the Roman Stations in after-times « ge comm 
became the Seats or Dwellings of the Saxon Princes, is an Obſervation nion 
. M , : the Mace. 
which may be confirm'd by more than one Inſtance. And I cannot ima- 
gine any Reaſon why thisPlace in particular ſhou'd be pitch'd upon by 
Wolfere or his Predeceſſors for their Sear, unleſs it had then ſome Re- 
mains of the Roman Greatneſs. Indeed nothing now remains of either 
of them; except perhaps the Foundation and Wall-ſtones , ſome 
whereof are very large, that have been taken up by digging in the up- 
x 8 

per part of the Ground call'd the Afhyards, to the South of Wedon 
Church; where, for about an Acres extent, are many Banks and Hol- 

lows. But at Mbilion and Heyford not far diſtant from Medon we 

meet with many and evident Footſteps of the Romans. As to the 

Change of the Name of Bennavenna to Wedon : this perhaps might 

be owing to Peada ( a Brother of K. Wolfere ) the eldeſt Son of 

Penda King of Mercia, and his immediate Succeſſor in that King- 

dom, who in old Writers is frequently called Peda, and particularly 

in Higden f. Tis certain enough from our old Hiſtorians that Mes + niza.of © 
reburga, the Daughter of Wolfere was by her Uncle K. Ethelred ſet gudoral 
over a Monaſtery of Holy Virgins at Medima, that is Wedon in Nor- 238, &. 
thamptonſhire : In Mr. Leland's time there ſtood a fair Chapel dedi- 

cated to St. Werburge a little from the South- ſide of the Churchyard 1) Z«and's 
at Wedon ||. The Shape of the Saxon W which very muc 7. . 
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ſembles a P, might eafily occaſion this Miſtake of the Tranſcribers 
in After-Ages, when the Saxon Character was diſus'd and unknown. 
It has been commonly obſerved that Tranſcribers are very apt to 
miſtake in the writing of proper Names where the Senſe does not 
lead them into the true Reading. So that probably Vedon is a Con- 
traction of Weadaton, i. e. Weada's Town. 

18. Neither are we fo confin'd by the Diſtances from Laclorodum and 
Triponlium, but that Bennavenna may be ſet at Daventry,of which here- 
after: at a Place we now call Caſtle-diſes, a bout a Mile from Medon to the 
Sout b, w here, as an Ingenious Gentleman in the Additions to Camden's 

« See theap- Byitannia has already obſerved *, there are many Entrenchments, the 
pendix gr ne & whole Compaſs whereof contains about 11 Acres of Ground,and in 
new Edition & the higheſt Part there ſtood (as they ſay) a Caſtle ©. *Tis not to be 
' doubted, but that there formerly was a Caitle, or however a Stru— 
cture of Strength and of Note, upon that entrenched Hill; this ap- 
pearing plainly by the Stones that have been digg'd up there. But 
that it was a Roman Work is not ſo certain. Indeed I have been 
told, that ſuch Square little Tiles, as were us'd by the Romans in pa- 
ving the Prætorium in the Roman Camps, as alſo Roman Coins have 
been digg'd up there. But having no ſufficient Authority for this, we 
cannot thence infer with any Certainty, that the Caſtle was built by 
the Romans, I ſhall ſay no more of this Structure and Intrenchments 
at preſent, having plac'd them amongſt the Saxon Antiquities, where 
the Reader will meet with a farther Account of them. 

19. I now proceed to the Third Station we lay claim to here, 
that is,7 ripontium ; which to me appears to have been at Dow-Bridoe 
by Lilburn, for Reaſons we ſhall thortly fee. This is the Station 
Mr. Camden has ſo arbitrarily tranſpos'd to bring it to T owceſter, pla- 
cing it before Bennavenna, when in all the Editions of Antoninus 
tis ſet after. Neither is his Derivation of Tripontium, a tribus Pontibus 
from Three Bridges, which he thinks there were formerly atT owceſter, 
a ſufficient Proof of his Opinion. A more agreeable and as ealy a 
Derivation offers it ſelf, that is, T repontzum quaſi T re-bont, the Bridge- 
Town in Bruſh. I call it a more agreeable Derivation amongſt 
other Reaſons for this, that the Romans generally, if not always, 
took the old Name of tne Places they conquer'd, giving them only 
a Latin Termination; but ſeldom or never gave them new Names. 
Now Tripontium, a tribus Pontibus is plainly Latin: from Tre-bont as 
| derive it, 'tis Brazſh; Tre, as our Antiquary himſelf has often 
obſerved, being Bruſh fora Town: And Bont or Pont is a Bridge 

L hebe in that Language T. Pont tis probable both the Celtæ and Bri- 
33 tains borrow d from the Romans. But however they came by it, I 
cheolga, AM ſatisfy'd 'twas formerly, as well as now, the Britiſpb Word for 
Bridge. There is no ſuch Word as Briv, which has by ſome been 
ſuppos'd to be the Word the Britains anciently us'd for a Bridge, in 
either the Britiſb or Iriſh, among whom ſome Remains of the Britiſb 
Language before the Romans intermix'd with us are ſtill preſerved. 
This I have from Mr. Lhwya, the Learned Author of the Archeolo- 


Lia 


exactly enough to the Account I ha ve given of the Stations upon this 
Street, but not to Mr. Camden's Hypotheſis. From Tripontinm, ſup— 
poſing it with me to be at Pow-bridge, or at Lilboutn, it is on one 
Hand 12 little Miles to Bennavenna, that 1s,JYedon; anil ſo the Itinerary: 
On the other Hand, 'tis almoſt 8 to Bennonis or Yennons, that is, 
Claybrook ; in the Itinerary Nine; the Miles then uſed being ſome— 
what ſhorter than thoſe we now compute by. But to git the Itine— 
rary to Mr. Camden s Scheme, we muſt ſuppoſe a Miſtake in all the 
Copies of no fewer than Three Diſtances together in the Sixth Jour- 
ney, That inſtead of 12 Miles from Loctorodum to J ripontium ( as 

he has placed it) ſhould be written 6 : Inſtead of 12 from his 7 r:- 
pontium to Bennavenna 6 : and inſtead of 9 from Bennavenna to Ven- 
nonts 16. 3. The Name of Trepont or Trepontium ſuits well with a 
Station, Town, or Fortreſs, ſo ſeated as Lillourn is: And the ſame 
if we place it at the aforeſaid Bridge. Indeed there 1s now neither 
Town nor Houle at the Foot of that Bridge ; But this 1s far ſhort of 
a Proof that there never was. The Street in that Part of it, is not 
ſuch a publick and frequented Highway, as it was formerly: *Tis 
now little more than a private Road; fo that whattoever Houſe or 
Houſes of Accomodation were formerly there, 'tis likely for this 
Reafon they afterwards went to Decay, and came to nothing. 
4. There are confiacrable Marks of Antiquity at and nigh Lilburn. 
The Town by the Cauſeys, Pavements, and Ruins that are digg'd up 
thereabouts, appears to have been formerly far larger than now it is. 
In the lower part of it upon the Bank of the Avon, are thoſe they 
call the Caſtle-Hills; the moſt Soutberly Part of which is a Square 
Plat of Ground, that ſeems to have been raisd : Its Sides 
anſwer to the Four Quarters of the Heavens. At the S-ub-Eaft 
and South-Weſt Angles are Hillocks like to Baſtions. From 
one Angle to the other there is drawn a Bank of Earth : and 
the like along the Eaſtern and Weſtern Sides of the Plot. The A. 
rea is perhaps the 5th Part of an Acre. North-Weſt of this is a large 
and high Mount, upon which, according to Tradition, there has 
ſtood an ancient Fort or Caſtle, of whoſe demoliſh'd Walls, the 
Churches of Lilburn and Clay-Coton were built. Almoſt half a Mile 
I from the Town, ; of a Mile from the Streetway, is a pretty 


high 
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high round Hill in Bigneſs and Shape not unlike to that call'd Berry- 
mount-Hill at Touceſter. It was perhaps erected for a Watch-Mount. 
The Countrey People have a Fancy, it was rais'd for the planting of 
a Battery againſt the Caſtle. Very near to this was another ſmaller 
factitious Hill, that's now a good part of it diggd away. As to Mr. 
Camden's Conjecture, that the Hill I have now been ſpeaking of, 
was raisd as a Boundary 'tis not at all likely, becauſe it ſtands fo 
near the Watling Street, which of it ſelf is a ſufficient Boundary. Beſides 
what he mentions as a Proof of that Opinion of the Coals ſome had 
found in it, is only grounded upon a Country Tale. Tis I think 
too high and too big to have been a Tumulus or Sepulcher ; But that 
there was really one of this Kind at a ſmall Diſtance from it, and that 
a Roman one, will be ſhewn hereafter. e 

21. In an old Deſcription of the Matling ſtreet inſerted in Leland's 
MS. Pag. 255. 2 Tom. the Watling Hreet is ſaid to begin at Dover, 
to run through the middle of Kent by London, thence by St. Albans, 
Dunſtable, Stratford, T owceſter, Littleburn , St. Gulbert's Hill, that 
is Wreken in Shropſh. thence by Stratton, and ſo through the Mid- 
dle of Wales to Cardigan. By this mention of Littleburn or Lilburn 
it appears to have been a place of remarkable Note. Mr. Camden 
himſelf was perſuaded that it was anciently a Roman Station. And 
being thus perſuaded 'tis ſtrange he did not fee that no Place could la 
ſo fair a Claim to Tripontium, as Lilburn, and particularly the Ground 
about the Bridge call'd Dow-bridge nigh Lilburn. This is my Opinion 
about the place of the antient T ripontium, in which I am the more con- 
firm'd becauſe I find that Learned Antiquary Dr. Gale to have had the 
ſameThought,as appears by his Commentary on Antoninus lately pub- 
liſh'd ; tho' I had never ſeen hisBook,nor heard any thing of hisOpi- 
nion in this Point, till long after I had fully ſatisfy d my ſelf in it 
from my own Obſervations, and had put my Thoughts into wri- 
ting. : 

15 That Mr. Camden s Tripontium, i. e. T owcefler, was indeed a 
Roman Station, tho not one of thoſe that happen'd to be mention'd in 
the old Itineraries, appears by the Roman Coins that are not unfre- 
quently foundat it; and particularly upon that called Berrymount Hill. 

Tis certain that a great many of the Roman Stations in Britain 
are omitted in Antoninus, and amongſt theſe ſome few as we ma 
reaſonably imagine upon their principal Roads. The true 
Tripontium is paſs'd by unmention'd in two, that is, in the 
ſecond and eighth of the Journies of that Itinerary, though it lay 
in the direct Road of the Proconſul, or whoever it was that 
took thoſe Journies. So *tis not ſtrange, that Towceſter, though 
perhaps at that time a Town of Note, it ſtanding on the Wat- 
ling$treet in the high Road leading from London and Verulam or St. 
Albans to other conſiderable Cities in the Northern Parts, ſhould not 
be once mention d in Antoninus's Itinerary. 

Berrymount- Hill, as tis very tautologically call'd , is on the N. E. 
fide of Tovceſter, and on the Southern Bank of the Rill that incloſes 
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the Town on the North. Tis ſurrounded with a Trench, which is 
filld with Water from the Brook. The Hill is compos d of Earth 

and Gravel, and is now flat at the top. It commands the Nort ham- 
pton Road, and | ſhou'd imagine it had been! rais'd againſt the Danes 
who having burnt Northampton, beſieg'd 7 owcefter, Anno 921. but 
that the Roman Coins evince its greater Antiquity. However, this, 
and indeed all the Muniments upon the Nye are fo placd that we 
may reaſonably believe they were rais'd againſt a Northern Enemy. 
But yet it does not appear that there ever was a Roman Fort or Tow- 
er upon that Hill, or indeed in any other Part of the Town. And 
therefore the Name that ſome wou d give it, of Torceſter from Tur- 
ris a Tower 1s not to be admitted ; there being no Authority Or 0- 
ther Foundation for it. 5 

23. And thus having taken leave of our Stations on the Watling- 
ſtreet, we are now to remove to the Eaſtern Part of the County 
where the Ermingſtreet croſſes it. There we ſhall meet with 
another of the Roman Stations in Antoninus's Itinerary, namely 
Durobriuæ. This Mr. Camden tells us, undoubtedly ſtood up- 
on the Nene or Nyne, nigh Wansford : part of it he thinks on the 
Northamptonſhire fide, where a Village calld Caſtor now ſtands , the 
other Part upon the Huntingdonſpire fide of that River, at Cheſterton. 
Indeed the Antiquities that are there found leave no room for doubt 
that there was a Roman Station in that very place. And of thoſe 
mentioned in the Itinerary, none is ſo likely to be it as Durobrive. 

The Site of this ancient City appears to have been the Plat of the 

preſent Town of Caftor, the higher part of it eſpecially ; the Ground 
extending thence to the River about a Mile Southward. It contains 
the Field which is now call'd Norman-Gate Field, and the Meadow 
betwixt it and the River: and alſo a part of the Meadow on the 
oppoſite ſide of the River, and thence up higher to the Square Fort 
betwixt Water Newton and Cheſterton, which, as Mr. Camden has ob- 

ſerv'd of it, was formerly defended on the North-fide with” 
Walls, on the Weſt with Ramparts of Earth, and had the ancient | 
Portway calld Erminftreet, paſſing through the midſt of it *. By... w.. 
many Marks and Pokens it appears to have been a Town or City of Camden in | 
large Extent, and of conſiderable Note. FP. biew 
24. At Caſtor, in digging a little way beneath the now Surface, e 
frequently meet with ſmall ſquare Bricks or Tiles, ſuch as the Romans 
were wont to make their checquer'd Pavements of; and particularly 
in the Place which is now the Churchyard, and on the North - ſide of the 
Town. In digging into that part of the Hill, which the Church ſtands 
upon, they find theſe little Bricks almoſt every where; ſometimes ſin- 
gle and looſe: ſometimes ſet together and fixt, or inlaid in a very 
hard Cement or Mortar. The looſe ones appear to have been laid 
in the ſame manner as are thoſe which are now found in entire or un- 
broken Pavements. A pretty large Piece of this fort of Pavement 
entire is ſtill to be ſeen in the Cellar of a Houſe on the South-ſide of 
7 554.  Oooo000 that 
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that Hill, k was found in aging for the Saler, 3 Foot deep y and, 


has naw the Site that it had at firſt. "Tis ſomewhat above three 


Foot in length, ſcarce two in breadth. The Bricks that compoſe it 
are like thoſe found in digging in the Churchyard and elſewhere 
at Caſtor, about an Inch ſquare. The Shape is not exactly the ſame 
in all, but they all approach that of a Cube. The Work of that 
entire Piece is plain, without any Variety of Figures or of Calours. 
The Squares are ſet in Mortar made of Sand and Lime, with a Mix- 
ture, asit ſeems, of the Scales and Duft of a Smith's Forge. 

25. In the Field betwixt the Town and the River, eſpecially in that 


Part of it called Berryſted-Piece, fuch Quantities of Roman Coin 


Field as they now call it, they likewiſe meet with Pieces of Roman 


are thrown up, that a Man would really think, to uſe Mr. Camden's 


Expreſſion, They were ſown there. Almoſt allof them are of Cop- 
per. They are the Coins of ſeveral Emperors, particularly T rajan, 
Hadrian, Ailius verus, T. Antoninus, Gordianus, Tetricus, Maximian, 
nus jun. Conſftans, Magnentius, Valentimianus, Valens. e Reverend 
Mr. Baxter of St. John's College in Cambridge has the beſt Collection 
I have ſeen of the Coins of this Place. Mr. Gibbon a Gentleman cu- 
rious in Antiquities aſſures me he has met with Pieces of Urns, or 
of other antique EarthenVeſlels of a brighter red Colour than are any 


| Carauſius, Conſtantius Chlorus, Conftantme the Great, 3 Conſtanti- 


of thoſe now made, in the ſame Field where the Coins are found. 


Throughout the whole Field there have been plow'd or digg d up 


Stones of Foundations and ruin'd Walls: as alſo ridge Tiles and 


Bricks, as the People there report. The like little ſquare Tiles as 


are found in digging in or near the Churchyard are alſo found diſper- 
Hedly in ſeveral Parts of the Field, which is now call'd Norman-Gate 


Field; but in Mr. Camden's time it ſeems to have had the Name of 
Normanton Fields, inſtead (as he ſuppoſes) of Dormanton. Indeed 
the Coins that are there ſo frequent and numerous are now called Dor- 
mans by the Country People. The original of which Name I ſhall 
enquire tatgthenealtet e 4 to 5 
26. In the higher Part of the Field lying Eaſt of this, in their Mill. 


+ 
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Pavement in great Plenty, and thence down to the River with the 


like. Tis well Known, it was an uſual Practice amongſt the Romans to 


pays the Place where the Prætorium, or the Generals Pavilion ſtood 
pears there were here the like Pavements of a much greater Extent 
than any General's Tent can be ſuppoſed to have been. "11s there- 
tore very likely that this ſort of Pavior became at length more com- 


monly made ule of, eſpecially that of the broader and plainer Squares 


ſuch as ace thoſe at Caſtor. 


27. That here called my Lady Conyburroay's Way, corruptly for 


Kyneburga's Way, if we may judge of the Whole by a Part of it, 
was pay d in this manner with a fort of Cubical Bricks or Tiles. It 
ſeems to have begun on the other fide the River, at or nigh the 

3.7 | Plc: 


with this ſort of Tile. But by what has been obſerved above, it ap- 


he 
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Place whe ; there having been found a 
Pavement of theſe very Tiles laid like a Cauſey there, running 
Narthward, and pointing directly upon that which is now known by 
the Name of Lady Conmyburroui 8 Way in Caftar Field, Which Way 
as it is called, is now only a narraw Tract or Lift of Ground three 
or four Foot broad, diſtinguiſhable from the reſt of the Field, thro' 
which it paſſes, by its being barrener than the Ground, on both ſides 
of it; producing only a ſcanty, faint, and diſcolour'd Crop, ſome- 
times little elſe but Weeds, when the Land all about it produces good 
Craps of Grain. And when they plow a- croſs this Way, as in ſome 
Parts of the Field they conſtantly do, the Plough as it goes along 
catches OF orates as it were upon a Stone Floor, ſometimes throws u P 
wrought Stone, as alſo the above · deſcribed little ſquare Bricks. It is 
nat to be traced ſo high as the Tawn ; but by the pointing it ſeems to 

have lead up thither : and according to a Fradition they have there, 

it went directly to the ancient Four-fquare Well in that Churchyard 

at Caſtar. : [OY 

70. Kyneburga or Kinneburga, Daughter of King Penda, Siſter of 

King Wolfere, founded a Nunnery at Caftor, and from her, ſays Mr. cee 

Camden * ypon the e of an ancient Hiſtory, the Town 3 P13 

was at firſt call d Kinneburge Caftor, afterwards for ' Se: Caſtor, 

Thoſe who deſire to know how this Way in particular came by its 

Name, may take this Traditionary Account of it from an old Story 

that is told at Caſtor, viz. I hat Kiuzeburga's Honour being attempted 

ſhe fled from the Rufhan thre*:thoſe Fields: and that the Path ſhe 

took was thus miraculouſly mark d out, as a Trophy of her Purity 

and Innocence, to he ſeen in future Ages, and be diſtinguiſhed by the 

Name of Amneburgas Way. That this Princeſs was highly eſteem- 
ed for extraordinary Sanctity, appears by the Account which is given 
of the Tranſlation of her Relicks from Caſter to the Church of Burgh, 

now Peterborough, by Abbot Aiffrus or Elfinus f. And 'tis probable t Vid. 4 55 
the People obſerving the Remains of a Street or Cauſey in the Field, nd ze 4- 

the Memory of the famous Saint being freſh in their Minds, and «jm. © 
that of the Roman City quite loſt, they attributed that to the former 


F 


| which belong'd to the latter. For by the Account of it given above 
it appears to have been 3 Part at leaſt with the ſquare little 
Bricks, and conſequently to have been rather one of the Streets of 
the ancient Roman City, than a Way or Cauſey marked out or made 
by their Tutelary Saint. 10 eee 
29. l conjecture that the Caſtle or principal Fort, or however the Place 
of Reſidence of the chief Officer was upon the Hill where the Church 
at preſent ſtands: that the paved Way led from the Fortreſs on the 
other ſide the River up to that: and that this Way, as we now call 
it, was the principal Street of the City, paſſing through the middle 
Part of it, there being Roman Coins and Ruins of Buildings found 
on both ſides. Upon that now call'd the Mill-Hill, where are alſo 
many Pieces of the like Pavement, perhaps was erected a Turris 
Exploratoria or a ſmall Fort where Scouts were poſted to 2 the 
nts 
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Enemy ; this being a high Station, and overlooking much of the 
Country, eſpecially the Eaftern part of it. Mr. Camden the rather 
inclines to think that Antoninus s Durobriva was in this very place; 
Dur being Water, and Briva as he ſuppoſes importing amongſt the 
ancient Britains a Bridge or the Paſſage over the River. However 
that be, we have here a Tradition, that there are the Ruins of a 
Stone-bridge in the bottom of the River, betwixt Cheſterton and Ca- 
ſtor, which join'd the two Parts of the ancient City. And the initial 
Syllable of Durobrivæ ſeems to have been preſerv'd in one of the later 
Names of this Place, that. is Durmon Caſter, for thus according to 
an ancient Hiſtory cited by Mr. Camden it was formerly called. 
„According to Henry of Huntingdon, the ancient Name of the ruin'd 
Rona City I have now been deſcribing, was Car Dorm, i. e. Dorm ceaſtre: 
He calls it a Britiſb City (i. e. a Roman Britiſpb one,) and has add- 
ed it to Niniuss Catalogue of Britiſh Cities. It was uſual with the 
Britains, as our Antiquaries have obſerved, to prefix the Word Kaer 
or Carr, to Places that were fortify'd by the Romans, whether Ciz 
ties or Places of leſs Extent and Note. But the Saxons inftead of 
the Britiſb Cair ——y us d Caſtor or Cheſter , form'd from the 
Roman Caſtrum; thoſe Words ſignifying the fame to them as Carr with 
the Britains. And hence comes the Name of Cair-Dorm, and of Dorm- 
ceaftre, Henry of Huntingdon acquaints us farther , that this City 
was utterly ruin'd before his time. He wrote in 1148. And 'tis 
probable the City was demoliſhed either by the Saxons, who as Gildas 
in his Diſcourſe de excidio Britann. relates, ſet Fire on the Britiſh Ci- 
ties, pull'd down the Walls and Towns, and deſtroy'd and laid waſt 
their whole Country : Or elſe by the Danes. If by the latter, ei- 
ther in 1010. when the Danes under Sueno, having ſpoil'd the 
Country of the Eaſt Angles, advanced into the Fens, where 
* Chron. Sax. removing from place to place they ſet Fire to the Towns“, 
T loguiph. Or in 1013. at which time Burgh was burnt +. Or elſe in 
* 1016. in Canute's deſolating March through Bucks , Bedford , 
and Huntingdonſbires, and thence to Stamford thro' the Fen Coun- 
via oy try r. Tis at this day called Dornford ſays the ſame Author. 
bend. There are now no other Remains either of the Town or Name than 
4m. 1916 what J have already noted. The Roman Coins there found are cal- 
led Dormans, no doubt from Caer Dorm or DormceaFtre, the Name 
of the City. And the Roman Highway the Etminreet, which ap- 
_ pears to have paſsd either through or very near this City, is now 
calld Norman-Gate inſtead of Dorman-Gate. But there is no ſuch 
Name as Dormford now to be heard of there. e 
30. Before ] leave this part of the Country I think fit to ſpeak of 
Caer Dike, vulgarly called Cardike, an ancient and very remarkable 
Foſs or Ditch, it being not far diſtant from Caer Dorm, the ancient 
City diſcours'd'of above, and appearing by its Name, by its great 
Extent, and by the Pieces of Roman Money that have been found 
upon ſome parts of it, particularly nigh Peterborough, to have been 
a Roman Work. Indeed 'tis impoſhble, all the Circumſtances of it 


duly 
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duly conſider'd, it ſhould be made by any other People. A particu: 
lar Account whereof will no doubt be acceptable, being not deſcrib'd 
before by Sir W. Dugdale, Mr. Camden, or any Author I have met 
with; which indeed is ſomewhat ſtrange, it being ſo conſiderable a 
5 of Antiquity, and the Footſteps of it ſo Manifeſt in very ma- 
ny Places. 1 
oO 1. That then which we call Caer or Car- Dike, is the broad, deep, 
artificial Chanel, that formerly extended as appears by the Remains 
of it, from the River Nene a little below Peterborough , by Deeping- 
Gate, along the top of Deeping Fen , by Swaton in Lincolnſhire, and 
thence upon the Skirts of that great Fen, called Lindſey-Level, to 
that Part of the River Wuham about three Miles below Lincoln, 
almoſt 4o Miles, all along the Border of that large Tra& of Fenland 
within theſe Limits. [here is good Authority; particularly in 
T acitus's Life of Agricola, and in Dio where he ſpeaks of the Empe- 
ror Severus, to induce us to believe that the Romans amongſt other 
Improvements they made in this Nation, after they had conquer'd 
it, were the firſt Drainers of our Fens and Marſhes : And that the 
aforeſaid Tract of Fenland in particular was firſt drain'd by the Ro- 
32. That this long Nike call'dCar-Dike was in being above 500 Years 
ago, appears by the Exemplification of the Letters Patents of Fac. J. 
dated ar Meſtminſter in the 5th Year of his Reign, who thereby diſ- 
foreſted the Foreſt of Kegteven, extending as Car's Dike extends it 
ſelf. The Copy of the Exempl. is now in the Hands of the Wor- 
ſhipful Noab Male, Eſq; of Stamford. That it was made by the 
Saxons or Danes is no ways probable. But 'tis highly probable that 
when that induſtrious People the Romans ſet about that Woatk of 
draining the foreſaid Fenland, they cut this very long and wide 
Ditch all along at the Foot of the Uplend or near it, to take in the 
Overplus of Water that came down from the high Country: to con- 
duct and direct it, as there was occaſion, into other the moſt commo- 
dious Channels and Drains: and to prevent its overflowing this low 
Fenny Level. And 'tis allo very probable , as well from the Situa- 
tion of it (which was ſuch that it coud never want Water) and from 
the length, width, and depth of it, that it was defign'd to be naviga- 
ble, and was made uſe of accordingly by the Romans when in Bri- 
tain. By which means they introduced and promoted Trading, Com- 
merce, and Husbandry (as was their uſual Practice whereſoever the 
ſettled) into that before rude and barbarous Part of the Country. As 
to the time when it was cut : we cannot allow it any higher Anti- 
quity than the time of Agricola, Lieutenant of Domitian, who ha- 
ving extended the Roman Conqueſts to Glota and Badotria, that is 
Dunbritton and Edenborough Friths, and being Maſter of all on this 
fide, ſpent his fourth Summer here 1n ſetling what he had before o- 
ver-ran, reducing the Natives under the Forms of Civil Government, 
and inſtructing them in the Roman Arts and Cuſtoms, as Tacitus te- 
ſtifies of him. And here we may note, it being much for our pur- 
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ally given the Name, one would be apt to think upon this Account, 
that the Ditch almoſt every where with us is ftill call'd Car Dike ; 
whereas when it is advanced into Lincolnſbire and nearer to Lincoln 
it does not ſo conſtantly retain that Name. And tis likely it conti- 
nud navigable, till one or both of theſe Towns were deſtroy'd by 
— the Saxons or the Danes: And very probably during the Wars be— 
tween the Britains and Saxons, and afterwards between the Saxons 
and the Danes, there was little or no uſe made of this Canal ; that 
being no time for Iraffick. Being neglected thus; it at length be- 
came almoſt quite fill d up, and eaven with the Surface, as we now 
find it to be in ſome places. And in much the ſame State it remained 
till within theſe few Years, that is, till the time we call the general 
Draining, effected about 50 Years ſince. 
334. But to give a more particular Account of that part of Caer 
Dike which we have in Northamptonſhire. The Courle of it in this 
County is not difficult to be traced , yet in ſome few Places there are 
none or very ſlender Footſteps of it left. According to the Inqui- 
ſitions and Searches I have made, the Du& or Courſe is as follows. 


It appears to have enter'd or join d the old Chanel of the Myne, in 
8 „ Oo, - that 
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that part of it which is a quarter of a Mile beneath Peterborough, 
The firſt viſible Marks of it are a little below the Houſe which is 
call'd the Low, about a Furlong North of the old River; the Ground 
zearer to the River, being a Morals, it has by little and little in 
Tract of. Time been-fil'd up. It. paſſes thro! the Field at Peterbo- 
rough, called the Boon Field, in a ſtrait Direction Northward to 
Newark , a (mall Village: thence on the Weſt fide of Eye, above 
ye Eagerly , where it is turn'd Eaſtward, that it might paſs 
through a Valley betwixt two pretty ſteep little Hills : thence 
upon the Borders of Burrow Fen , having Paſton Weſt of it, to 
MWirrington Ends, the Name of their Sheep Common: thence be- 
twixt Wirrington Field and a Ground call'd the Ihm, and till on- 
wards along the Edge of the Fenland to the I own of Peakerk. - Part 
of it upon or nigh Wirrington Field for about a Mile in length has 
been made uſe of more lately as a. Drain to carry off the Highland- 
3 Water into the /eland. From Peakark it paſſes on to or thborough, 
under a Stone-Bridge, and betwixt that call'd North Fen and AVorth- 
borough Medow, where a part of one of \its Banks appears plain e- 
nough, and a piece of Ground joining to it, is now call'd Car Dike 
Furlong. It runs thro the Eaſt end of Aorthborough Town by their 
Cow Pafture , where both its Banks and Chanel do appear ſtill more 
evidently, into that part of the North Fen lying North of the Town; 
whence, from their Field end to the River Weland it is ſtill more 
plain. Its Courſe from the Hill above Eye Edgerly to the Weland is 
ſtrait. It enters that River at the Eaſt End of Deeping-Gate, a Vil 
lage fo called, at a Place where is now a Sluce. From Northboroub 
to the Weland, tis at this Day Twenty Yards in breadth , its Banks 
about three Foot high. In many other Places it bears the ſame 
breadth. And where it is not ſo broad, it appears to have been in 
Partfll'd up. It has now the Name of Car Dike , whereever it is 
ſomething viſible, all its whole Courſe, from the Vyne to the We- 
land, that is about eight Miles. In ſome Parts of it, particularly 
betwixt the Town of Northborough and the IWeland, tis now general- 
ly without Water, unleſs in a wet Seaſon. In Lincolnſhire along its 
Courſe from the Meland to the Witham, are the like Footſteps of it 
in many Places. But I leave it to thoſe who undertake the Anti- 
quities of that County to trace it there. | 
385: There are alſo ſome Remains and Footſteps of the Romans on 
the Northern Bank of the MVyne, betwixt Caer Dorm and Caer Dike, 
and particularly in. Longthorpe Field, where Roman Coins have been 
caſt pp by the Plough ; ſome of Auguſtus, of Claudius, Mlius the 
adopted Son of Hadrian, and ſome others. In digging Gravel there 
at the depth of about 18 Inches, Human Bones, Aſhes, Coals, and 
Pieces of Pots, that ſeem to have been Roman Urns, as alſo Pieces 
of Armour, have been found, all at the ſame depth. In dragging the 
River below this Place, ſomewhat nearer Longt bor pe, ha ve been taken 
up, as Lam credibly inform'd, a part of an antique Sword, and an 
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dey Ford, is a ſmall factitious Hill, that by its Figure, Site, and e 

ther Circumſtances, ſeems to have been a ſepulchral Tumulus, 
particularly a Roman one. That the Romans having burnt the dead 
Bodies of their Soldiers, ſlain in Battel, or of ſome eminent Officer, 
were wont to cover them with ſuch Heaps of Earth, appears by 
many Proofs and Inſtances, that the Reader may meet with in Dr. 
Plots Nat. Hiſt. of Oxfordſb Ch. 10. of Antiquities, and in Sir T ho. 
Brown's Miſcellaneous I ra&ts. At Longthorpe in finking for Stone 
was digg d up a Roman Urn, as the Worthy and Inquiſitive Mr, Gib- 
bon then reſiding there informs me. 


36. Having taken a view of the Roman Antiquities upon the lower 
Part of the Nene or Nyne,we may now paſs upwards along the Banks 
of the ſame River to the higher part of it, in queſt of the like Anti- 
123 Mr. Camden will have it, that this River was formerly di- 
tinguiſh'd by the Name of Antona or Auſona. However that be, he 
was certainly miſtaken, as the Author of the Additions has ſhewn, 
in appropriating to this Avona (be it at preſent ſo called) that which 
belonged to the other that runs into the Severn *. But yet it muſt be 
owned that the Romans had fortified Places upon this very River, 


and that it was anciently one of their Frontiers; there being ſtill 
the plain Veſtigia of their Entrenchments, or military Fences, upon 


the Southern Bank of it, at due Diſtance each of other. 
37. In my Paſſage up the yne ] ſhall make no ſtay at Warming ton 


and Barnwell, the firſt about Four, the ſecond Seven Miles, from Caer 


Dorm, tho the Roman ( oins that have been taken up at both thoſe _ 


Places are fair Indications of the Antiquity of them. At Barnwell 
in particular have been found an Alius, a Helena, and an Alledus. But 
there being now no Entrenchments, or other Places of Strength that 
we can well ſuppoſe to be of that Date, nor any viſible Tokens or 
Signs of ſuch, in either of theſe Places, I paſs on till higher up the 
Nye to that part of it, where, as there was greater need of For- 
treſſes, the River there having not ſo deep a Chanel, ſo we ſhall 
find there were really ſuch. The firſt that occurs of this Kind is that 


at Mill Cotton fix or ſeven Miles above Barnwell, and twice as many 


from Caer Dorm or Caftor. Tis an Entrenchment or old military 


Work (as we may realonably ſuppoſe) of the Romans. For an Urn 
with Aſhes in it has been found in digging the Mote. And there 


are ſtill tome Remains of a Square Entrenchment there, conſiſting 


of a pretty high Bank of Earth, and a Mote or deep Ditch upon 
the out- ſide of the Bank. A good part of the Bank and Ditch of 
the Weſt fide of the Entrenchment are ſtil] remaining, and a part of 


the North fide of it. Tis probable the Cloſes there call'd the Cha- 
pel-Cloſe, and Peartree-Cloſe , as allo that call'd Orby's Orchard, were 
formerly a part of this Encampment ; but the Banks being thrown 
into the Dikes on Account of Paſturage, they are not now to be tra- 
ced. In the Fields above Mill Cotton, that is thoſe of Ringſted, have 
been plow'd up a few Pieces of Roman Money, particularly juſt a- 
bove the Place call'd Mallow's Cotton, now a Knot of ſmall Cloſes 


about 
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about half a Mile below Mill Cotton, upon the Bank of the River 3 
there being only a Plain or Meadow betwixt them: but formerly 


the Area of a Town, as appears by the Fragments and Foundations 
of Walls that have been „ ee bg S151 ee he ä 
38. From Mill- Cotton to C ſter along the Southern Bank of the 
Ri ver is about Six Miles: and there, we meet with another Fortificas : 
tion of the Romans. The Fortification or Burrow as they now call 
it, is an oblong Square nigh twice as long as broad, which was here- 
tofore walled about with Stones. The longeſt Sides of it look North 
and South. The Area within is about Twenty Acres of Ground. The 
Bottom of the Wall is about 8 Foot wide. The Outcourſes of Stone 
are, as uſually, ſet flat-ways; the Inner Part of the Wall conſiſts of 
Stones pitch'd on End and inclining to the upper part of the Hill 
that 1s Clin, Perhaps the Wall was formerly encompals'd with 
a Foſs or Ditch ; but there is now no appearance of any ſuch. There 
was formerly a Well (as 'tis reported) in the Southern Part of the 
Area. The River runs underneath the Northern Wall. Amongſt 
the Ruins of the Wall on the South-fide of the Area have been 
found I wo plain Pillars of Stone, of an Oblong Quadrangular 
Form, one of which | have ſeen. Tis about Four Foot, as | re- 
member, in Length, and almoſt 'Two in Breadth. And the other, as 
Jam told, was very like to this which is itil remaining entire. By 
their being found in a Roman Encampment one would take them to 
have been Monuments of theirs. By their Form they ſeem to have 
been Sepulchral Altars, as in that they agree with ſeveral af thoſe 
that were certainly fuch. But theſe having no Letters upon them, 
or any other Marks, as I could fee or hear of, that would ſerve for 
determining on what Account they were made, it muſt remain an 
Uncertainty. In opening the Area they frequently meet with Parts 
of a Roman Brick Pavement that conſiſted of the larger Sort of  eſ- 
ſelg. Pieces of Roman Money are alſo found there. This, as it was 
a Camp wall'd about with Stone, ſome may ſuppoſe, was a Winter Sta- 
tion of the Romans, one of the Caſtra Hyberna; which, were uſually 
within a Town, or elſe, the Soldiers being lodg'd in Houſes built 
for 'em, might be look'd upon as Towns themſelves, tho with few 
other Inhabitants. In the Summer Camps, the Soldiers lodg'd only 
in Tents, except perhaps a Houle or two for the Superior Officers. 
To the former of theſe eſpecially, the Saxons afterwards aſhgn'd the 
Name of Cheſter, Ceafter, or Caflor. 1 am moſt inclinable to believe, 
that the Winter Station of the Romans upon this Part of the ANyne 
was at Archeſter, a Town at a ſmall Diſtance above Cheer: and 
that this at Che ter was chiefly, if not only, a Summer Station. Ar- 
cheFer | derive from Ard in the Britiſb ſignifying High, and Cheer 
the Saxon Word for one of the Roman Cara. 

39. About another Six Miles ſtill higher up the Nyne, and on the 
South {ide of it, below Hovghton parva, on the very Bank of the Ri- 
ver, ſtands Chfford Hill: a made Hill, of Circular Form, of pretty 
great Extent and Height, and ſurrounded with a wide and deep 
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' Ditch or Trench. Near the Foot of it on the South fide is a rais'd 


Semicircular Bank, with its Ends bearing to the Hill; thus inclu- 
ding a Piece of Ground that perhaps ſerv'd for a Lodgment of ſome 
of the Soldiers that were poſted there. Around the Top of it, was 
heretofore, as they ſay, a ſmall Mound of Earth. The Hill, notwith- 
ſtanding the preſent Name, appears by the Roman Coins that were 


found not long ſince in paring off the Top of it, ſome of which are 


Vid. Seq. 
- 83. f. 


now in the Poſſeſſion of the Ingenious William Ward Eſq; to have been 
rais'd by that People. It was probably rais'd as a Specula or Watch-Hill, 
for obſerving the Motions of the Enemy on the other Side the Mine: 
or perhaps as a Fortreſs to guard the Ford by which they formerly 
paſs'd the River in that part of it. That there was anciently a Ford- 
in that part of the River which is divided into Two Streams, below 
the Hill, is generally believ'd. And tis probable it continu'd ſo till 
the Building Billing- Bridge; but after that, became unfrequented, 
and at length quite diſus'd and loft, Nigh Brafield, and in or near 
the Road, which we may preſume formerly lead down to the Ford, 
is a Hill at this Day call'd the Cliff: And hence, it is reaſonably ſup- 
pos d, the Name of (Mt. . 

40. We are now but about I wo Miles diſtant from Northampton, 
which ſtands at the Confluence of the Two Rivulets that together 
form the Nyne : And where we have reaſon to believe was an anci- 
ent Station of the Romans, the Eltavori of the Ravenna-Geogra- 
pher. * And I ſhould next proceed to ſhew in what manner the 
higher part of the Country upon, andat the Head of thoſe Riverets 
was defended by the Romans, when they had extended their Con- 
queſts thus far ; But before ] ſet about that, tis fit I ſhould give ſome 
farther Light into the particular Time and Occafion of the Nyne's 
being thus fortify'd, as we find it was upon the ſhallower part of its 


Chanel in at leaſt Three ſeveral Places, at well - nigh equal Diſtances 


Tacit. An nal. 
Lib. 12. 
Cap. 32. 


one above the other. 


41. Indeed I cannot allow our Nyne to have been the Antona of 
Tacitus *; which, with the Severn, Oſtorius had fortify'd by Gariſons; 
at which the Iceni of thoſe Parts took Umbrage. The Myne is too 
remote to have been any ways concernd in that Action. But yet I 
am of Opinion, the 5 4 was fortify d, tho' not at the very ſame 
time, yet by the ſame Perſon Oftorzus Scapula, Lievetenant of Claudius. 
Who, as he took care by planting thoſe Gariſons upon the Weſtern 
Avon and the Severn, to reſtrain the Incurſions of the Cornavi of 


Worceſterſhire, and the Silures of Herefordſhire, who had lately in- 


vaded and waſted the Country of the Allies, the Dobuni, thole of 
Gloceſterſhire, a People that in the Propretorſhip of Plautius were 
receiv'd, as appears by Dio, into Protection of the Romans: So he 
in like manner provided for the Safety of the reſt of the Allies; and 
particularly of the Caſju or Catteuallani, whoſe Territories extended 
to the Nyne, or near it, and who either in or before his Time were 


brought under the Roman Government, and were termed Allies to 


to the Romans, Theſe he defends from the Inroads of the Britains 
inha- 
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inhabiting the ſpacious unpaſſable Woods betwixt this River and the 
s by erecting the Fortreſſes, we have now a View of, on the 

yne. | VA Tt it 
"44 It appears plain enough from Hiſtory, that the Southern Parts 
of our Iſland, as they were firſt known, fo they were firſt ſubdu'd by 
the Romans: That thence they gradually advanced into the North: 
That as they caary'd on their Conqueſts, they erected Towers, Forts, 
or Military Fences, and put Garriſons into the conquer'd Countries, 
eſpecially on their Frontiers. The Rivers being naturally good Bar- 
riers, there they ſat down and fortify'd themſelves , till the Winter 
being ſpent, and their Armies recruited, they might go forward up- 
on freſh Expeditions: And on ſome of them, they planted Standing 
Garriſons, the better to ſecure the Country already gain'd, and to 
hinder the Inroads of the Enemy. The Southern Part of the Iſland, 
as appears by Tacitus, was reduc'd into the Form of a Province, in 
the Reign of Claudius. Plautius, the Firſt Lieutenant under that 
Emperor, ſeems not to have advanced any nearer us, if fo near, as 
the Ouſe: And therefore to Oſtorius, his immediate Succeſſor in that 
Office, who by little very much enlarged the Roman Territories in 
Britain, I aſcribe the making of thoſe Works upon the Nye, where 
it was ſo neceſſary to keep a ſtrict Guard; the Britains on the 
other Side the River being without doubt embolden'd by the great 
Extent and Thickneſs of their Woods, ( whoſe Paſſes were then 
| known to none, but the Natives) to make frequent Attempts upon 
the reduc'd Provinces. But by means of theſe Frontier Garriſons, 
which appear to have been placed along the Nyne, as their Towns 
and Fortreſſes were placed in After-times upon the Pics Wall *, the · via. cans. 
Alarms might ſoon be given, by one Garriton to another, for all to“ P. 837. 
ſtand upon their Guard: or for their whole Forces to gather and 
unite on the firſt Apprehenſion of Danger. 5 5 

43. I am now at liberty to view the Higher Part of the County, 
where, between the Heads of the Rivers, or while their Streams are 
ſmall, and very eaſily paſſable, the Southern Part of the Iſland lying 
more open and acceſſible to the Northern Britains, there was the great- 
er Need of Military Fences: And accordingly we find that this Part 
of the County was well fortify'd by the Romans. Camden mentions = 
the Fortifications now to be ſeen at Daventry and Guilsboroug b, as 
ſome of the Forts, Oſtorius, the Roman General under Claudius, erected, 
to ſecure the Southern or already conquer'd Part of Britam. And 
this Conjecture of his is very probable, particularly with relation to 
the Daintry Fortreſs ; where, in every reſpect, is the fitteſt Place that 
could poſhbly be pitch'd upon, in all theſe Parts, for a Frontier Gar- 
riſon. 

44. I ſhall in my uſual manner, firſt deſcribe the Works at both 
theſe Places, and then give my Thoughts concerning them. As to the 
Military Work call'd Hunsbarow nigh Northampton, tis, I ſuppoſe, 
of later Date, and does not belong to this Place, 

The Fortifcation or Rampire Mr. Camden refers to at Daventry or 
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Daintry, is about Half a Mile Eaftward of the Town upon that calfd 
BurroughorBurrow-Hill,a high Hill overlooking the Town, and con- 
manding the Country, eſpecially the Northern Part of it. Mr. Cam- 
den is miſtaken, in aſſerting it to be Fonr-ſquare t. Tis rather an 
Oval than a Square. The Length of it, which is from South to 
North, is about } of one of our Miles: The Breadth of it, in the 
broadeſt Part, which is toward the Shut, about; off a Mile. From 
thence it is almoft gradually narrower to the North. Its Circumfe- 
rence, as generally reckoned, is Three Miles. Juſt within the En- 
trenchments, the whole Circuit of the Arta, excepting only about 
4 Quarter of a Mile in the Northern Part of it, has for ſeveral Years 


been a celebrated Courſe for Horſe: Races, which, as it has been 


meaſur'd, and is now uſually computed, wants about 28 Yards of 
Two Miles. Suppoſing the Area to be an Oval of but Two Miles 
in Circumference, it is no lefs than 190 Acres. The Circuit is 
105 0, the Length 587, Paces, at Five Feet to the Pace. So that 
allowing Nine Foot Square for the Lodgement of every Foot Soldier, 
no fewer than 99700 Foot Soldiers might be quarter'd there. 25 

45. The preſent State of the Entrenchment is as follows. In the 
Eaſtern Part of the Rampire, beginning at Su. Eaſt and by South, 


and going Northward for about 300 Yards, there is a double Trench, 


and Three Banks of Earth, that is, a Bank betwixt the Two Tren- 
ches, and one on each Side, Farther on to the North, are Three 
Trenches, and Four Banks, the outmoſt and inmoſt now almoft le- 
vel with the Surface. Somewhat farther Nort heard, Four Trenches 
and Five Banks: The Two outmoſt ſmall, the middle one is more 
rais'd, the Two inmoſt but little rais d. Going ſtill more NVortherly, 
In that Part of the Rampire, below which on the Outſide of it are 


ſeveral little Springs, the Works are fo much interrupted, that their 


Number and Form is not to be diſcovered. Advancing ſtill onwards 
to the North, are Two deep Trenches and Three Banks of propor- 


tionablo Height. 


The North Side of the Rampire is fenced in like manner with 
Two Entrenchments, and Three Banks of Earth. 

On all the Weflern Side, there is only a ſingle Entrenchment be- 
twixt Two Banks of Earth. os 7, 5 

That Part which lies Sowtherly, has, during its whole Courſe, 
Two Trenches, and Three Banks; whereof that between the Tren- 
ches is the biggeſt. 3 

46. Traverſing the Ground within the Circumvallations, or the Area 
of the Rampire, from South to North, at about; of the Length of 
it, appears a ſmall Trench going overthwart, which from the En- 


trenchment on the Weſt Side, extends to about Two Thirds of the 


Breadth of the Area. Having paſs'd over another; of the Length, 
there is another ſomewhat larger Ditch going croſs the Hill from the 
[ejtern Part of the Entrenchment Eaſtward, almoſt } of the Area. 
It terminates at or nigh the Rownd Banks. The Round Banks, as 
they are calld, are about Eighteen in Number : The larger almoſt as 


large 
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the Eaſt, and another on the oppoſite or Weſtern fide. The Uſe of 


it perhaps for the lodging the Carriages. 


On the South fide of Burrough-Hill at the Foot of it, almoſt a quar- 
ter of a Mile below the Rampire, is that Place by the Countrey Peo- 
ple called Burnt-Walls, where many Loads of Stone of ruined 

Walls and Foundations have been diggd up. It takes up about fix 
Acres of Ground : ſeems to have been moted round : and perhaps 
had Water convey to it from the old Pools at no great Diſtance, in 
that call'd Daintrey Park. The Banks in Daintrey Park reſemble thoſe 
of Ponds and Canals : within them 1s a watery ſquaſhy Ground : 
and never any old Building Stone was found there. , They are there- 
fore ſuppos d to have been Ponds belonging to Burntwalls; where, as 
Tradition goes, ſtood a large Houſe or a Caſtle of John of Gaunt. 
48. That this Camp upon Burrough-Hill was originally Roman, 
appears ſufficiently from the Coins of that People which have been 
found there: And tis very probable it was a Summer Camp, for thoſe 
Forces which winter d atDaventry or Daintry at the Bottom of this Hill, 
where in digging they ſometimes meet with Romans Coins. For the 
Soldiers not being able to endure the Winters, at leaſt in our Climate, 
under Tents, and there being no appearance of Walls or Foundati- 
ons of Houſes within this Camp, twas neceſſary that this and other 
Summer Camps ſhould have ſome Town near them, in which they 
might be lodg'd in Winter. And thus we generally find it in other Parts 
of this Iſland, that at leaſt their larger Summer Camps were plac'd 
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#þor Hills at no great Diſtance from ſotme confiderable Towns. For 
nſtance, the Camp upon Geymagog-Hills is about 3 or 4 Miles from 
Camboritum, whether we place Camburituim at Cambridge, or Granche- 


ſter. That large Camp upon Badbwy” Hill, is Within 2 Miles of 


Vindogladia, Winburn in Dor ſetſbire: And it! the fame County there 
is another very noble one, call'd there Maiden-Caftle about a Mile and 
4 half from Dorcheſter ; And 1 doubt fot but that the ſame may be 
, . tos 

49. As to the Objection which may be made, that this upon Bur- 
rong h- Hill could not be a Roman Camp, becaufe it is not of a Quadri- 
latéral Figure, as ſome are of Opinion att the Camps of the Romans 


were and are thereby to be diſtinguiſh'd from the Saxon and Daniſb: 1 


ſhall ſoon give my Conjectures how 1h:5 Camp, tho at firſt Roman, 
cams to be that Figure in which we now find it, that is an irregular O- 


_ val; which Conjectures are founded upon ſome Particulars obſervable 


"Lib. 1. Cap. 
3. 


4 Camden's 
Britan.p.588. 


- 


Comm. in 
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p 89. 


in this Camp, which are not found in others. For, in ae am 
apt to doubt of the Truth of that Notion, that all the Roman Camps 
were Square; to which 'tis added by ſome that they conſiſted only of 
a fitiele //allum with a Trench. . . 

50. It appears indeed by a Diſcourſe of Polybius, concerning the Art 
and Diſcipline of War as practiſed by the Romans, which we find 
among the Excerpta out of the 6th Book of his Hiſtory , that they 
were in his time univerſally either of an oblong or an exactly ſquare 
Figure. And without doubt they continued to be form'd after the 
ſame manner for many Ages. Vegetius, who though he writ in the 
time of one of the Falentinians yet tells that Emperor to whom he 
dedicates his Book that he had compoſed it out of other Authors, 
fome probably much more Ancient than himſelf, mentions a Va- 
riety in the Figure of their Camps. He tells us , that the Ro- 
mari Cumps were ſometimes four Shuar e, ſometimes three Square, ſome- 
times half round, us the Quality of the Ground and their Occaſions re- 
quired. Aud that they were ſometimes too, at leaſt towards the De- 
clenfion of the Roman Empire, of a Circular or an Oval Figure, 
and withal encloſed with a dotble or triple Vallum , ſeems by ſeve- 
ral Inſtances in this Iſland to be too evident to be reaſonably de- 


nied. And this was the Opinion of two of the moſt learned of our 


Antiquaries, Mr. Camden, and Dr. Gale. The former of theſe in 
his Aceount of Somerſetſbire +, mentions a Heep Mountain calf 4 Ca- 
malet, in the Top whereof are the plain Foot eps of a decay'd Camp, 
and a triple Rampire of Earth including 20 Acres, T he Inhabitants 
call it Arthur's Palace, but, ſays he, that it was really a Work e the 
Romans, is plain from the Roman Coins daily digg'd up there, And yet 
this Camp is round, as appears both by the Notes upon: the Place, 
Pag. 77. where 4 Trenches and 3 Earthen Walls are ſaid to circle 
it, and. by Dr. Gale's Account of this Camp ||. There is another 
Camp in Wiltſhire mention'd by Mr. Camden *, which he ſays, is a ve- 
ry large military Entrenchment, fortified with a deep double Ditch, and 
cad by the nerghbouring Inhabuants Yanesborough Castle: From its 
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Figure any one may eaſily conclude, that it was a Roman Camp, And 

yet the Finder of it is Oval; as we. ate told in the Notes upon the 
Place Pag. to5. Camden's.ConjeCture that this was a Roman Work; 
is confirmed by the Rowan Coins which have fince been found there 
in the Years 1687, and 1696. mention d by Dr. Gale. As to the enn 
round Camp with Three Trenches as he writes; (in the © 
Notes tis 3 Rampires and 2 Graffs or Frenches.) upon Hogmagog or 
Gogmagog Hills near Cambridge, Camden does riot give us any Opini- 
on of his own about it, and only tells that ſome believe it was a 

Summer Retreat either of the Romans or the Danes. But ſince his 
time there has been ſufficient Proof +; that it was a Roman Work + Gitei com. 
from a great Number of Coins found there in digging a Wine Cellar i e ib. 
im the Year 1689, ſome of which came into the Hands of Dr. Gale. 

All his were either of Falentinian or Valens. To thefe Inſtances may 
be added the round Camp of three Yallunis, call'd in the Neighbour- 
hood Badbary Rings, lying upon the 3 Way from Old Sarum 
( Sorbrodunum ) to Dorchefter, at about 2 Miles diſtance from Min- 

burn, in and near which Camp Roman Coins and Urns have been of- 
ten found. The fame may reafonably be ſuppos d of that large 
round Camp with a triple Vallum, calld Maiden-Caſtle near Dor- 
cheſter, which Camden ſays ||, one may eaſily imagine to be the place wheres 
the Romans encamp d in the Summer time. Its Nearneſs to Dorcheſter 5 wr m 
which was certainly the Durnovaria of the Romans, does indeed ve- 

ry well warrant ſuch an Opinion. From what I have produced up- 

on this Subject I believe we may fafely conclude , that tho' the Ro- 
mans did generally make their Camps of a ſquare Figure, zquilate- 

ral or oblong, yet that this general Rule had its Exceptions, and that 
in ſome part of the time, in which they govern d us, probably to- 
wards the Declenſion of their Empire here, they varied from it. 
For otherwiſe it will be very hard to account for thoſe Roman Coins, 


which are found in great Plenty, and ſometimes other Antiquities 
of that People, in ſome of theſe round or oval Camps. 


51. But withal we may well imagine that theſe Roman Camps of 
whatever Form, were made uſe by other Nations which invaded us 
and eſpecially by the Saxons, who coming hither ſoon after the Ro- 
mans left us, found the Rampires of, at leaſt, ſome of their Camps 
but little decay'd, and probably made uſe of them as they had Oc- 
cation. Thus Edward the Elder encampt the Army, which he led 
ani the Rebel Ethelward and the Danes , upon Badbury Hill 
nigh Winborn. There, ſays the Chron. Saxon. ad Ann. 90 1. he pitch'd 
his Camp, and without doubt made uſe of the Roman Camp, lately 
mention'd, which he found there. I am very apt to think that 
the Saxons, upon an Occation which 1 ſhall mention, made uſe 
of this Roman Camp upon Burrough-Hill, but finding it not Capaci- 
ous enough for their Army, enlarged it, by drawing out the longer 
dides of the Camp to a yet greater Length ; thus of the old Camp 
forming a new one, of their uſual Circular or Oval Faſhion : and 
perhaps ſtrengthening it in the weaker Parts eſpecially, by ſeveral 
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Trenches. In-fuch'a Draught as this, the ſhorter Sides of the Ro- 
man Camp, which was an Oblong Square, would be included by the 
Additional Works of the Saxons. And accordingly the Two Tren- 

ches going croſs the preſent Area ( whereof in ?. 46. ſupr.) ſeem to 
be the Remains of thoſe ſhorter Sides of the firſt Camp. The faid 
Itenches are now ſhallow ; the Saxons, tis likely, having caſt in the 
Bank that formerly ran along the Side of each, that ſo the Plat of 
their new Camp might be more level. What other Uſe they ſhould 
be for; 1 cannot imagine. I l Eis, 77006-1199 753 1h 
52, Theſe call'd the Round Banks upon the New Area, which in all 
probability are ſo many Burrows or Supulchral Tumuli, are alſo clear 
Indications that ſome other Nation beſides the Romans muſt have 
poſſeſs d themſelves of this Fortreſs; Ihe Romans never burying 
within their Camps, no more than in their Cities. But the Northern 
Nations the Saxons and Danes were not ſo ſcrupulous as to this mat- 
ter, and particularly the, latter, as appears by the Tumulus upon 
Bratton-Cale Camp in Wiltſhire, one of the largeſt Encampments of 

the Danes in England; which yet is no more than 350 Paces in 

. vis cons Length, and about Two Broad * : not half the Extent of our Bur- 

Brie. p. 804. 7 0¹g·-Hill Encampment. From the extraordinary Largeneſs of ours 

Jam much inclin d to think it was a Camp made by the Saxons, not 
when they were Invaders but Proprietors of the Iſland, at a Time 
when the whole Countrey was up in Arms, upon the Approaches 
of the Barbarous Danes. Theſe Thoughts occur'd to me from an 
attentive View of the Place: and are much confirm'd by what I 
have fince met with in the Saxon Annals, which in my Opinion point 
chen. out the very Time and Occaſion of drawing out this Spacious Camp 
. 156. But of this hereafter when I come to diſcourſe of the Saxon Anti- 
quities. 51 % . tt 5 
. 53. The Fortification of &uilsborough, which 1s alſo upon a high 
Hill, is much ſmaller, as Mr. Camden has rightly noted, than is that 
at Daintry: But it has as plain or plainer Marks of having been a 
Roman Encampment. The Form of it is really that of the more com- 
mon Roman Camps, an Oblong Square. The two ſhorteſt Sides run 
North and South. It ſeems to have been fenced with only a fingle 
Entrenchment, but that a broad and deep one. Tis call'd the Bur- 
rows, whence ſome derive the Name of the TW nm. 
54. Beſides the Two above- mention d, which Mr. Camden has 
noted for Roman Gariſons, there is another Encampment about Three 
Miles South-Weſt of Daintry, which by the Shape of it ſhould be 
Roman too. Tis now call'd Arbury or Arberry-Banks, a Name 
which is partly Britiſpb and partly Saxon, (as are ſeveral others) viz. 
Ard, in Britiſh, High, and Berg or Berry, in the Saxon, a Hill: and 
which might very well be apply d to it, as being made at the Top of 
one of the higheſt Hills in the whole Countrey. Tis in Badby Lord- 
ſhip, betwixt Badby and Catesby. The Figure inclining to a Square. 
It is fenced with a fingle Ditch, and a fteep Bank. The North and 
South Sides, which are longeſt, are almoſt ſtrait. That on the Weſt 
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is ſo too. The Works on the Eaſt fide are now almoſt eaven with the 


Surface. The Area, as we gueſs d, is about ten Acres; declining a little 


to the Eaſt, on which fide of the Hill the Springs ariſe. Tis report. 
ed there was formerly a Well within the Camp. The S. W. Angle of 


the Area is extended outward in the manner of a Baſtion: And there 


ſeems to have been the like in the other Angles. In the middle of 


the W. fide of it appears one of the old Entrances or Ports. In the 


Northern Part of it are Hollows, as if the Place had been digg'd for 
Stone. In the Figure as well as in the Name it agrees with the 


Camp call'd Arbury nigh Cheſterton in Cambridgeſhire , where Roman 


Coins have been found. And tho' none have been diſcovered in this, 
yet we may reaſonably believe it was a Camp of the Romans. 


55;The Daintry Fortification and that of Arberry are very near the 


principal Head of the /\yne, nine or ten Miles above Northampton. 


That at Gwisborough is about eight Miles almoſt North of that at 
Daintry near the Head of the River Weland : and perhaps was not 
made till ſome time after, when Oſtarius the Roman General was ad- 


vancing ſtill more Northward. However that be, tis likely he placed 


a Gariſon in one or both of them as a Bridle to the Natives. 
56. In that part of the County ſtill more Weſterly, there ſeems to have 
been rais'd a Wall or Vallum of a conſiderable length, as a Præt entu- 
ra againſt a Weſtern Enemy. Whereof but a very ſmall Part is now 
remaining: That I mean which has now the Name of Wallw-Bank 
at the North end of Chipping-Wardon Town ; being an Earthen Ram- 
pire, like a high Wall pointing Northward directly upon Afton in the 


Wall. Tis 24 Paces in length, and has a narrow Ridge: the We— 


ſtern {ide of it is almoſt perpendicularly ſteep : the Eaſtern gradual- 
ly ſloped. From the Foot to the Ridge of it, is nine Paces. Wal- 
low is deriv'd from Wall and hlae or low, a Heap or Hill in Saxon, 
as much as to ſay the Wall-bill. Lo which the Countrey People in 
after-times added Bank, the Signification of the old Name being in 
a manner unknown to them. Tho' there appears no more of this 
Bank at preſent, the Remainder at either End haing probably been 
level'd, to make the Ground of more uſe in Husbandry, yet J doubt 
not but that it reach'd formerly to Afton in the Wall, 4D gave Oc- 
caſion to that Diſtinction in the Name of that Town. For there is 
no other Account to be given, how it came by the Name of Afton in 
the Wall, but that it formerly ſtood upon this Wall or Yalum. And 
thus in like manner Wall in Staffordſhire, Walton in Surrey, Eaton's- 
all, and Walford under Brandon, had their Name *. Some may 
perhaps imagine that our . allow-Bank is a part of Wattle- Bank or 
Aves Ditch, which as we learn from Dr. Plot +, runs from the Ri- 
ver Cherel or near it, not far from Kirtlington, towards Souldern, a 


gamen 


Britan. now 
Edit. p. 580, 


+ Nat. Hiſt. 
of Qxfordſh, 


Town upon the Border of Oxfordſhire and Northamptouſhire : That“ “ 934 


thence, (as appears by the Pointing, ) it paſs'd to Wardon in Nor- 
bamptonſpire, about eight Miles from Souldern, where a Piece of it 
{till remains, by the Name of Wallow-Bank : And that the whole 
was raisd for a Boundary betwixt the WeSt-Saxons and Mercians, 
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But all this I take to be imaginary, having never ſeen ſufficient Grounds 
for it from either Obſervation or Hiſtory. 
57. The Reaſons why I take this ridged Bank called Wallow or 
allo Bank to have been a Prætentura or oe of the Romans, 
rather than a Saxon Boundary, are theſe. 1. The plenty of Roman 

Coins that are found near it. 2. The Faſhion of it ; which if we 
may judge of the whole by this {mall Remainder, was gently ſloping 
Eaſtward, and very ſteep to the Weſt: a Form peculiarly proper 
for a Fence or Rampart againſt a Weſtern Enemy. 3. The Romans 
might well think fit to raiſe a Rampire in this very Part of the Coun- 

trey , as it faced the huge Foreſt or Wood of Ardenne in Warwick- 
ſhire ; which no doubt was for a long while a large and ſtrong For- 
treſs, if I may fo call it, to the native Britains, who were ready at 
every turn to infeſt the Allies of the Romans with their Inroads. 4. 
It does not appear from Hiſtory, that ever the Weſt Saxon or Merci- 
an Kingdoms terminated there ; much leſs that they were parted by 
ſuch a notable Boundary. If it really was the Boundary of the 
Mercians and Weſt Saxons, as was that call'd Rech Dike or Devil's 
Dike, of the Mercians and Eaſt Angles, tis ſtrange our old Hiſtori- 
ans who fo often mention that, ſhould be wholly filent as to this. 

My Opinion therefore is, That it was a Fortification of the Ro- 
mans rais'd on purpole to ſecure their Conqueſts Eaſtward of that YVal- 
lum, from the frequent Incurſions of the Natives of the Warwick- 
ſpire Forreſts. I conjecture, that from Wardon it extended Southward 
to the Cherwell, to that part of it below Walton, that is the Town 

upon the Bank or Wall, | mean the Walton, betwixt Aynbo and King" s- 
Sutton, And Northward by AFon in the Wall to the River Leame, 
each way about eight Miles. OR En i 

58. Chipping Wardon, as appears by the Name of it, was a Town 
of Reſort in the Saxon times ; Chippeng being derived from Ceapan to 
buy or cheapen, and importing that it was a Market Town. And 
that it was of earlier note, a place frequented by the Romans, ap- 
pears by their Coins that are often met with there; ſeveral of which 
| have ſeen. The Roman Money which is there call'd Cofter , cor- 
ruptly I believe for Caſter Pence, and ſometimes Danes Money, is 
chiefly found upon a Ground they call the Black Ground, as being of 
a darker Colour than other Parts of the Field, upon 3 Furlongs, 
which are thought to contain nigh 40 Acres. In plowing upon and 
near the fame Ground they have frequently met with Foundation 

Stones, and other hewn Stones, and amongſt them many Stones that 
are red and brittle, appearing plainly to have been ſcorch'd or burnt : 

And with theſe they plow up Aſhes ; Which is a Confirmation of 
the Tradition fo current amongſt them, that in that Place ſtood the 
true Chi pping Wardon where the Market was, about a quarter of Mile 
Eaſtward from the preſent Wardon, which they call Weſt-Wardon, 
with Reſpect of its Situation to the other ; the true Chipping War - 
don or Fajt-Wardon, being on the Eaſt fide of Wallow Bank, and of 
the new Mardom: and that the Market Town was burnt down. 


Roman 
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Roman Coins being found in this manner amongſt the Ruins of an 
old Town that ſtood within the Yallum , do ftrongly intimate that 
there was a Town, or ſome conſiderable Manfion of the Romans in 
that yery place. 5 7 1 
59. The publick Ways of the Romans, their more noted Towns 
or Stations, as alſo their Encampments and Military Fences, of which 

any Remains are found with us, having been conſider'd, I ſhall now give 
ſome Account befides what has been already mentioned, of their 
Pavements in Checquer Work, their Urns, Oc. The things of this 
Sort already noted are only ſuch as were found at, or near, any of 
thoſe Stations and Encampments , and were therefore mention'd in 
my Account of them: The Antiquities of a like Kind which ] am 
now to ſpeak of, are ſuch as occur in Places fo remote, that we can- 
not with any Certainty affirm they had any Relation to the ſoreſaid 
Stations, Vc. | To 
60. Of theſe the moſt Remarkable is the Roman Pavement, diſco- 
ver d Ann. 1699 in Horſeſtone Medow at Nether Heyford , about ! a 
Mile from the Watlmgſftreet. Of this I have given an exact Draught, 
which it well deſerves, it being indeed a molt noble Piece of Art, 
exceeding all I have ſeen or read of, of the ſame Kind in England, 
very far exceeding the checquer'd Pavement in Dr. Plot's Nat. Hift. 
of Oxfordſh. Tab. 15. Fig. 22. as alſo that deſcrib'd in the new E- 
dition of the Brittania p. 607. and even the famous one of Wood- 
chaſter in Gloceſterſhire, mention d p. 247, ibid. in the great Variety, 
in the Regularity, and Beauty of it. For the firſt Repreſentation of 
this extraordinary Piece of checquer'd or teffellate Work, I am be- 
holden to the Reverend and Worthy Mr. H. Gray of Heyford , who 
with great Accuracy traced out the Work, of which he drew a fair 
Sketch, and kindly preſented it to me. The whole Work conſiſted 
of little Bricks or Tiles artificially ting d with Colours, and as ſmooth 
as poliſh'd Marble : all of them Squares, ſomewhat bigger than 
common Dice, of four Colours, White, Yellow, Red, and Blue, 
diſpos'd into various, regular Figures, which were plac'd with great 
Exactneſs. But a general Deſcription can by no means give the Rea- 
der a juſt Idea of this valuable Piece of Antiquity, and therefore! 
refer him to the Icon, Tab. 14. 885 Tab. 4.4 

61. That Icon exhibits as much of this ancient Pavement or Floor 3: 
as has been diſcovered. By which, tho' only a part, we may reaſona- 
bly preſume the whole to have been a Square : And that the two 
other Sides were conformable to theſe. By what remains of the 
South fide of the Pavement, we may learn that it was about 15 Feet 
in length from Eaſt to Weſt, The Extent of it from North to South 
is not to be known with ſo much Certainty ; the Diſcovery not 
reaching far enough tor it. It lay under Ground cover'd with Mould 
and Rubbiſh, in a part of the Meadow which 1s every Year over- 
flow'd with Land Floods. And yet when it was firſt uncover'd, it 
was ſo cloſe and firm as to bear walking upon as well as a Stone-floor 
wou'd do. But having lain a while expos'd to the Night Dews, the 
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Cement became relax d, and the Squares eaſily ſeparable. It appears 
to have been the Floor of a ſquare Room in ſome Houſe or other 


Structure, of a circular Figure, and about 20 Yards Diameter; as 
we may conjecture from the thin and pale Greenſword in this place 
which is different from the reſt of the Meadow, and which probably 
covers the Remains and Ruins of it; for whereever they dig un- 
derneath this diſcolour'd Greenſword, they meet with Floors, Foun- 
dations of Walls, or other Remains of ſome ruin d Building. The 
Room that had this curious Floor was in the Southern Part of the 
{aid Structure. In the Weſtern and Northern Part of it were ſeveral 
leſſer Rooms or Cells, about ten Feet in length and four broad. 
That there really were ſuch little Rooms is plain enough from the 
partition Walls, the Bottoms whereof have been diſcover'd in dig- 
ging there. The Stone of the Foundations is ſmall and mean for a 
Structure ſo finely adorn'd as this is within. Some of the Rooms 
were found floor d with a firm Plaiſter of Lime-morter , drawn up- 
on Pebbles fix'd in Lime. The Borders or Sides of the Floors were 
painted with three ſtrait and parallel Lines or Stripes of three diffe- 
rent Colours, Red, Yellow, and Green: So freſh and lively that 
when the Floors were uncover'd by the Diggers, the Strokes of the 


Hairs of the painting Bruſh were plainly viſible. No Painting ap- 


pear'd in the inner Part of any of them. Upon one of theſe Floors 


were found three Urns ; which were broken by the Countrey Peo- 
ple, before any curious Perſon had a Sight of them. The Floors 


were all upon the ſame Level. In other Parts of the Rubbiſh, Mr. 


Gray diſcovered ſeveral Fragments of Urns, and of other antique 
Earthen Veſſels ; that by the Edges of the Fragments ſeem'd to have 


been broken long ago. Amongſt the Pieces Mr. Gray preſerv'd, was 
one that by its Figure and Colour I take to have been the Bottom of 
an Aſh-colour'd Urn: Another that ſeems to have been the Mar- 
gin of a larger Urn, Its Colour white: Another of the ſame Colour 
which was the Margin of a lefler Urn: Another of a Bluiſh Caſt, 
which ſeems to be a Fragment of a Libatory Veſſel: Another that 


has the Colour and Smoothneſs of a pure Red Coral, and by the 


Figure of it appears to have been part of a Diſh or Plate, perhaps 
of a Sacrificing Patera. And amongſt the Stuff of the Ruins were 
many Pieces of Slates, as alſo of Tiles that ſeem to have been made 
uſe of, ſome of them however, in covering the Roof of the Building; 
they having ſuch Holes at one End of them, as have thoſe we now 
ſometimes uſe in Covering: And likewiſe an Antique Hammer Head. 
62. This Structure, for ſo I ſhall now call it, ſtood about Half 
a Mile Eaſtevurd of the WatlingFreet. The Situation and other Cir- 


cumſtances will by no means allow it to have been a Tower or other 


Place of Defence. Perhaps it was a Sepulchretum or Burial-Place of 


ſome Noble Roman Family that might have their Reſidence at Benna- 
vena; from which, whether we let it at Wedon, at Caſtle-Dikes, or 
at Daintry, tis not far diſtant. "I is well known that Interment with- 


* Leg. 12. in their Cities was not allow d of.“ Hominem mortuum in Urbe ne ſe- 


Tab. de Jure (C 


dactorum. 


pelito neve urito.“ „ 


| 
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Perhaps it was the Vill or Mannor Houſe of ſome Eminent Perſon 
amongſt the Romans : and that the Urns were the Sepulchres of ſome 
of his Family. For according to Servius, Of old all Men were 
bury'd in their Houſes: © Apud majores omnes Homines in ſuis Do- 
mibus ſepeliebantur. This is Servivs's Remark on a Paſſage in Virgil, 
Aneid. 6. And Iſidore agrees with him in that Obſervation. * vid. ;6ae. 

We have a Curious Repreſentation of many the like Kind 916 Lib: 
of Sepulchral Monuments, in Bartol:'s Antichi Sepoleri , Vol. I. 
Of thoſe in Bartoli, the moſt like to this with us at Heyford, 
is that of Munatus Plarteus, Vol. I. Figg. 75, 76. which is ſtill pre- 
ſerv'd at Gacta. The Figure of the Structure in the Foundation and 
lower Part of 1t 1s round, as this of ours appears to have been. Tt 
has four Rooms within it on the firſt Floor, and Partition Walls be- 
tween. The Rooms of the Sepulchres of this Sort were uſually pa- 
ved with Moſaic Work, of which the Curious may meet with many 
remarkable Inſtances in Bartolis Antichi Sepolcri above-quoted ; 
where among others they will find the Wreathed Border of this Hey- 
ford Pavement very well exemplify'd in his 17th Table, which de- 
ſcribes the Pavement of the Tenth Room of the famous Sepulchre 
of the Villa Corſma. Ow 

\ 63. On the South fide of the River Myne, in Woodford Field, are 
manifeſt Signs of a Place pofleſs'd by the Romans. On that call'd 
the Meadow Furlong, we now find abundance of the Roman Dice- 
like Bricks, as alſo many Pieces of odly engraven Tiles, the like 
whereto were alſo found in the Ruins of the Roman Work at Hey- 
ford , and ſhould have been mention d in my Account of them. Up- 
on plowing nigh this Place was diſcover d a Roman Urn, as the Re- 
verend Mr. Dell, late of Woodford, told me. 

64. Beſides the above- mention'd, ſeveral other Urns have been diſco- 
ver'd in digging here in this County, about a Foot or I wo within the 
Earth: one at Cogenhoe or Cooknoe, of the common Figure of Urns but 
conſiderably larger than thoſe uſually are, very thin for the Size of it, 
not very ſmooth, and of a Whitiſh Colour; 'twas cover d with a flat, 
broad. Stone. It contain'd a Mixture of Aſhes and Earth. By the 
Largeneſs I take it to have been one of thoſe by Antiquaries called 


Family Urns* ; Which were purpoſely made ſo large and capacious to p . 


contain the Aſhes of a Family, that therein their neareſt Kindred on m. 
and Friends might be ſucceſſively receiv d. But by the Meanneſs of nn 
this of ours I conjecture it belong d to ſome Mean Vulgar Family. 
The Urn is now in my Poſſeſſion, There are beſides, ſome Roman 
Coins found in the Field at Comknoe. I have ſeen one of em, which 
was the Head of one of the Fau$7:na's. 
The Church at T hengford perhaps was built upon a Burial Place 
of the Romans ; for in digging a Grave in the Church-yard was 
found an Urn with Aſhes in it. Such Squares as the Romans made 
their chequer'd Pavements of, have been found in the Field : and al- 


ſo a Medal of the Emperor Conſtans, as the Worſhipful F. Wodbull of 
4 bengford Eſq; has inform'd me. 
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In digging for Stone nigh Gruworth have been found Five Urns 
in a Row ſtanding cloſe to each other. In the Mouth of one of them 
was a ſmaller Urn inverted. _ 

In digging of a Well at the Weſt End of W. Haddon, was found 
a Roman Urn, whoſe Mouth was cover'd with a flat Stone. With- 

in were Aſhes. In opening the Ground to lay the Foundation of the 
Reverend Mr. Watkm's Houſe in that Town, they met with one or 
two Pieces of Roman Money. 

65. In Weekly Field, not far from the Hafl-wood, where a great 
many Pieces of Roman Money have been“ gather'd up by my felt 

and others, I obſerved alſo Fragments of Urns, or of Veſſels very 
like to em: as alſo of ſeveral other antique Earthern Veſſels of dif- 
ferent Figures and Colours; ſome of 'em of a lively red Colour, and 
made of a very fine Earth. Theſe laſt ſeem to have been Pieces of 
a ſhallow Veſſel, perhaps of one of the Plates or Patellæ wherein 
the Libamina were put. The Bottom of one of theſe I obſerv'd had 
Letters, or rather a Cypher ſtamp'd in a round Impreſſion or Cavi- 
ty on the outſide of it; Which Cypher I ſuppoſe was the Mark of 
the Perſon who made it. There are the like Impreſſions and Marks 
at the bottom of ſome of the Urns that are preſerved in the Aſhmole- 
an Muſeum at Oxford. But the moſt remarkable Urns of all that 
I have ſeen or heard of, are thoſe that were lately digg'd up at Monks 
Kirby in Warwickſhire ; one of which I have in my Pofſetſions My 
ſpeaking of theſe, tho it be e Oleas, will I believe, be eaſily par- 
don'd me; the Circumſtances of them being very fingular and obſer- 
vable. They were repoſited upon a Cauſey of broad Pebbles run- 
ning Eaſt and Weſt. One of the largeſt of them had a Chriſt's Croſs 
coarſely painted on the outſide of it. They were each of them 
placed with their Mouths dipping to the Eaſt: and cover d with a 
piece of Slate. Within were Aſhes, and calcin'd Bones, with a 
Mixture of Earth. Theſe by their being ſet inclining to the 
Eaſt, and by the Croſs upon one of them, ſeem to have been 
the Uras of Chriſtians: and are then a Proof that the Romany Con- 
verts to Chriſtianity did not ſo immediately upon that change of Re- 
ligion, lay afide their ancient Cuſtom of burning their Dead, as An- 
tiquaries have generally thought they did. 8 

65, Here in this County we not unfrequently meet with fuch high 
and round Hillocks or Heaps of Earth, as were uſually caſt up over 
the Bodies of eminent Perſons, eſpecially thoſe who died in the Wars, 

„% was. by the Romans, as allo by the Saxons and Danes; for a general Ac- 
Hitt. of of. Count whereof J refer the Reader to Dr. Plot“, and Sir Thomas 
Searle Brown +. In Oxfordſhire and Staffordſbire theſe have the Name of 
33 Lows,Cops,and Burrows t Some of them with us have the ſame Name. 
t ins In the Field at Woodford near T brapſton are three large factitious Hills, 
Miſcelany the in à TOW very near each other, which ſeem to have been of this 
teln Hats, Kind. As do alſo the Conical. Hillocks nigh Warmington : thoſe in 
Mounts of Irtlingborougb Medow , and others in the Medows on the Vyne: 
that in Caſtor Field: two on the Road betwixt Badby and Daintrey: 

. and 
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and that on the Road beyond Brackley-Bridge ; to name no more. 
I do not poſitively afirm they were rais'd on this Occaſion, there 
being indeed no certain Account to be given of them, unleſs they 
were digg'd and ſearch'd into, as have been ſeveral of the like in o- 
ther Counties: And by the Urns, Aſhes, and Human Bones, Hc. that 
were found within them, 1t appears plain enough that thoſe ow'd 
their Rile to one or other of thoſe People, and were defign'd for Se- 
pulchral Monuments. ; | 
67. The Burrows or Lows in the Meadows on the Bank of 

the Nyne, J conjecture are generally Roman; they having feve- 
ral Garriſons on the South fide of that River : and it being not 
unlikely, that they had frequent Skirmiſhes with the Natives, 
upon or near thoſe Meadows, and that the more conſiderable 
Part of the Slain were bury'd underneath thoſe Heaps of Farth. 
The Hillock juſt by the Road beyond Brackly Bridge, tho not fo 
large a Heap of Earth as is the leaſt of the other above-mentioned, 
yet ] take to have been rais'd as a covering for one or more dead Bo- 
dies; there having been the like Hillock upon the Watling ſtreet 
Way, about a Furlong South of Dow-Bridge, which about 20 Years 
ago was level'd, and within at the Bottom of it were found*the Bones 
of Men, and together with them, Aſhes and Woodcoals ; ſo that 'tis 
probable it was of Roman Ereftion It cou'd not be either Saxon, 
or Daniſh ; both the Saxons and the Danes, tho they continu'd to bury 
their Dead under Earthen Hillocks, having left off the burning them, 
at or before their Arrival and Settlement in this Iſland. This we may 
gather from Ol. Wormius's Account of the Cuftotns of theſe Northern 
Nations “. That there was a bloody Battehmoſt probably betwixt the 
Romans and Britains, nigh that part of the Wat mgftieet, appears by ae 
the great Number of Human Bones, and particularly by the many de, Lib »- 
Skulls that have been found in Ditching in Bigtoin Grounds , ſoine- © * 
what Weſtward of the WatlmgFreet, as alſo nigh the round Hill at 
Lilbourn. Indeed the Fradition of the Countrey People is, that in 
that Place there was formerly a Fight betwixt the Saxoug and the 
Danes. But this will not be of Weight, when we confider that 'tis 
the way of the Vulgar with us to attribute all ſack Actions to the 
Danes, and that there are many ſuch erroneous Traditions. T the 
rather believe that the forefaid: Barrow or Low upon the Streetway, 
was erected by the Romans ; becauſe it was fo uſual with them to 
place the like Sepulchres upon their Military Ways. The Reader 
may meet with Provfs' enough of chis in Dr. Plot k. 
Es. Which is all] find remaining of the Rowans,but ſome Patcels of · Nit Hi. 
their Money found in many Places, and particularly near King's-Sut- 23 
ton in that} part of the Field call d Black-land Furlong. The Coins 
have thenee the Name of Black- land Pence. Many Roman Coins 
have been alſo found in plowipg in Paw's-Perry Fields, particularly 
a Conſtantine with the Sun on the Reverſe, and this Inſcription, Soli in 
vido comiti. The fame have been taken up at Mhitburn in the 


Biſhop- 
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*cant's Biſhoprick of Durham *, and in ſo many other Places, as would in- 
Edit. p. 784. duce one to believe, that this was one of the moſt common Coins of 
the Romans in Britain. In Stanian Field betwixt the Town and the 
Wood, have been taken up a great Number of Roman Coins: The 
118 like upon digging a Stone-pit in Walcot Park : The like in the middle 
1 Field at Finſbed. In that part of Whilton Field adjoining to the 
i Watling ſtreet, have been plow'd and digg'd up old Foundations, the 
1 Stones of ruin'd Walls, and the like; and amongſt the Ruins ſome 
Pieces of Roman Money ; which with the Country People there, 
have the Name of Dane-Money. Add to theſe, a Silver Coin of the 
, 19 Empreſs Fauſtma found in Legers- Aſbby Field, a Silver Hadrian at 
7 Crich, a Copper Coin of theirs waſh'd over with Silver at Welton, 
1 a Tetricus at Dadford, Towns very near the Tatlingſtreet: An An- 
5 tonia at Achurch, an Auguſtus at Aldwinckle, a Silver Nero, and ſeveral 
. others at Wadenhoe, two or three Pieces of Roman Money at Titch- 
48 marſh, Towns upon the River Nyne, or not far from it. A Maximi- 
1 nus in Silver has been found at Maxey; from which Emperor ſome 
would derive the Name of the Town. In 7 hornhaw Lordſhip, in a 
Ground near that call'd Saxer-Well, was found a Gold Coin of the 
Emperor Honorius, weighing about Half a Guinea. On the Head 
Side, Dn. Honorius Aug. On the Reverſe, was a general Officer with 
a Banner in one Hand, In the other a Victoria Alata pitch d upon a 
Helmet with a Wreath in her Hand : Under the General's Feet a 
Captive. The Inſcription Piclori A. A Y CCC. Ds 
69. All the Roman Coins mention d above, that I have had a View of, 
are ſo common and well known, that there needs not any Cut or Ex- 
1 5 plication of them. But I have by me one that was found in a Woad- 
—_ Ground at Dingley, which, tho it has ſome of the Marks of the Br:- 
" tiſþ Coins, yet by the Numeral Letters XII. on one Side of it appears 
to have been coin d fince the Romans brought the Art of Coinage 
amongſt us. The Figure on one Side of it, which is repreſented 
Tab. 14. Fig. 4. is like that of the Britiſb Coin in Mr. Camden's Bri- 
 _- +... tannia, Tab. 2. Fig. 24. which by Mr. Walker in his Notes upon it, 
\... Ties. & is ſaid to reſemble a Galley. The Reverſe I underſtand not, but 
\ ,""_ : perhaps it may meet with ſome Perſon that does, and therefore 1 
have cauſed it to be engraved in Tab. 14. Fig. 5. I 
70. The Romans having entirely quitted this Iſland Anno 445. Four 
hundred and ſeventy Years after their firſt Arrival here under Juli- 
us Ceſar, the Saxons were invited over hither by King Vortigern and 
his diſtreſſed Britains to aſſiſt and defend them againſt their invete- 
rate Enemies, the P:&s, in the Year 449. or thereabouts. But theſe 
Auxiliaries having put a ſtop to thoſe Incurſions and Ravages of the 
Puts, they employ their Arms againſt the Britains themſelves; who 
yet were able to hold out their Gariſons in the Midland Parts to Ann. 
71, as the Saxon Annals relate: or as others ſay, to 5 80. which 
is the laſt we hear of them there. . 
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4 TY a 


Of the Four Britiſb Garriſons that are ſaid to have been taken by the 
Saxons, Anno 571. One is Ligeanburgh, which I take to be Lichbo- 


rough in Northamptonſhire. The Account of that Years Action in 


the Chronicon Saxonicum is as follows. Hoc Anno, Cuthwulfus (who 
was the Brother of Ceawly , the Third King of the Weſt Saxons ) 
* depugnabat contra Þritannos apud Bedicanford; atq; quatuor oppida 
« cepit, Lygeanburgh , & Evelsburgh, © Benuintun, & Egoneſham ”. 
Theſe Annals ſay that Four I owns were taken in the Year 571, by 
Cuth wulfe. But we are not obliged to believe they were taken in the 
lame order as they are placed there. I rather think that Cuthwwlfs 
Expedition to Bedford, being from the Kingdom of the Weſt Sux- 
ons,and as tis likely from the Hampſhire or Berkſhire Part of it, in his 
Way thither, he might take in Benningtun, that is Benſon in Oxford- 
ſhire : And then Egelsburg, that is Ailesbury in Buchs; which lay 
directly in his Road. And that in his Return he might ſeize on Ly- 
geanburh or Lichburrow : And Egoneſbam, that is Enſham, in Oxford- 
ſpire. That he return'd this Way is no wide Conjecture; it being 
not above eighteen or twenty Miles diftant from the Way he came: 


And to fetch ſuch a Compaſs would agree with Cuthwulf's Deſign of 


reducing the Countrey. However that be, the Lygeanburh there 
mention'd is more likely to be Lichburrow with us, than either 
Lougborough in LeiceFerſhire, as Mr. Camden thinks, or than Leigh- 
ton in Bedfordſhire, which is Dr. Gibſon's Opinion. Loughborough is 


laid aſide by Dr. Gbſon , as being too remote, as indeed it is: And 


Leighton is propos d as agreeing with the Series of that Action. And 
ſo likewiſe does our Lichborough, and has this Advantage, that the 
Name agrees with Lygeanburh much better than it does with Leighton; 


which indeed is far more likely to have been the Ligtun of the Saxon 


Annals *, than the Lygeanburb Culthwulf took. From Lygeanburhb 
to Lichborough is an eaſy Tranſition. Tis obſervable ſays the Inge- 
nious Editor of Camden, p. 112. that (an) when it is the ſecond Syl- 
lable, of a place's Savon Name is generally left out in our modern 
Pronunciation. So Baddanbyrig is now Badbury (in Dorſetſhire :) 
Merantune now Merton: Ottanford now Otford : And Exanceaſter 
now Fxceſter. I add, and Lygeanburgh now Lachborough ; the Syl- 
lable an, being left out: and the Letter g converted into ch for the 

eaſier Pronunciation; in like manner as the Saxon Ligreaſter is now 
liquated into Leiceſter. And at Lichborough there are as conſidera- 
ble Marks of Antiquity as at Leighton. 3 

71. After the Angles and Saxons had ſetled themſelves here, The 
middle Part of England, when they had divided it into an Heptarchy, 
became the Mercians ſhare; and therein Northamptonſhire. The 
moſt conſiderable Piece of Antiquity of that Age is the great Church 
or Cathedral, commonly called the Minſter (from the Monaſtery) 
at Peterborough. In the Hiſtory of the Church of Peterborough by 
Mr. Gunton, tet forth and much improved by the Right Reverend 
Dr. Patrick late Lord Biſhop of Eh, then Dean of Peterborough, the 


* Vid. Chron. 
Sax. ſub Ann. 
917. 


Reader will find a very good Account of the obſervable Things con- 


Uuuuuu cerning 
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cerning that Church from the firſt Foundation thereof; Out of which 
Hiſtory I ſhall extract ſuch Remarks as are moſt agreeable to my pre- 
{ent Deſign, adding thereto ſome Obſervations of my own. | 
The Foundation of the Monaſtery was laid by Peada , or, as o- 
thers read the word, Weada, King of the Mercians Anno 655. ac: 
cording to Swapham, a MS. in the Chapter-Houſe at Peterborough 
commonly ſo call'd, and alſo according to the Saxon Annals +, Ab- 
i Chron. er. pot Hedda places it, in Anno 650 . It was perfected by Walfere, 
ee us. Brother and Succeſſor of K. Peada. | 


Relation at 


he End of Bede and ſome other antient Writers tells us to this effect, that the 

>wpnan- Church of St. Peter at Burgh was founded by Saxulf , a noble Per- 

ſon, who became the firſt Abbot thereof. But this, as all agree, is 

not to be underſtood as if it was built at his Charge, but by his 

.f Peer. Care in Managing the Royal Bounty of K. Wulphere ||. This, of 

burgb,y233- al] the Monaſteries in the whole Kingdom of Mercia, is the firſt and 

is older than that at Glaftenbury. It was burnt and ruin'd by the 

Danes under Hunguar and Hubba, Anno 870. It continu'd thus deſo- 

late 69 Years, that is, till its Reſtoration by King Eadgar Ano 966, 

- Ingulphus *T'was again burnt by Swanus the Dane, El ſinus being Abbot * in 

2:99 1013. And a third time by an Accidental Fire Amo 1116. But 

notwithſtanding the Deſtruction made by theſe ſeveral Conflagrati- 

ons, tis reaſonable to believe, that the prefent Walls of the Church 

as well of the Quireas the Body, they being both of the ſame man- 

ner of Work were erected by King Wulſere: And that only the Roof 

and other combuſtible Part of it were burnt. 1 

72. The Cathedral Church at Peterborough,which now lays claim to 

at leaſt ro4.o Vears from its firſt Foundation, is a fair and awful Build- 

ing, containing in Length 160 Yards; 34 in Breadth. What is now 

moſt remarkable about it, is its ſtately Weſtern Front, ſupported by 

+Gun- three ſuch tall Arches as England can ſcarcely ſhew the like +,curiouſ]y 

i gef Fe. adorn'd-for'the Age of it, with great Variety of Imagery, and with 

_ rerburgh, p. Columell Work. T is one of the nobleſt Pieces of Gothic Archite- 

oY ure that we have in England. The Form of the Arches is that by 

modern Architects call'd the Bulls Eye, not ſemicircular. Over the 
Pillars themſelves, and the Intercolumniation, there is neither Archi- 

trave, Friexe, or Corniſp. In the Age wherein it was built they were 

ignorant of the Rules of Art, and all their Embelliſhments in Stru- 

cure were fantaſtic. Much of their Art conſiſted in little Cuts and 

Mincings of the Stone. Their Buildings were bulky, ſtrong, and in- 

artificially Magnificent. This was the Grandeur of their Age. 

73. During the time of the firſt or Wwulfere's Monaſtery before its 

Deſtruction by the Danes, the Place we now call Peterboroug b, was cal- 

led Medeſbamſtede, for Brevity Medhamſted, that is, a Village ſtand- 

ing on the Medes or Meadows, The Monaſtery having been reſtored 

by King Edgar , its Name was chang'd into Burch or Burgh, as is 

intimated in the Charter he granted to it Anno 972. But accord- 

ing to Malombury and Siher Writers of that Age,; it was not called 


Burgh, 


93322 
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Burgh, tilt Abbot Kenulf, who was made Abbot Anno 992, 
paſs'd-it with a Bank or Wall. 

- Before the Conqueſt, Burgh had the Title of Urbs Regia the Roy- 
al City. In the time of Abbot Leofric, who was choſen Anno 1057, 
the Place was enriched ſo incredibly, that it was called not ſimply 
Burch, but Gilden Burch, i. e. Aurea Civitas,the Golden City, as is ob- 
ſerv'd in the Church Hiſtory of Peterburgh, p. 255. from the MS. cal- 


led Suapham. Before the time of Martinus de Vedi, made Abbot 


1133. the Situation of it was on the Eaſtern ſide of the Monaſtery. He 


chang'd it to the Weſtern. Which is all I need to obſerve in this Place 


concerning the City of Peterborough. 
74. Saxon Towns and Villages of near the fame Age with 
Medhamſted now Peterborough , in that part of the Country, are 
Walmisford, now called Wansford : Clive now Cliff : Eflune now Ea- 
ſton on the Southern Bank of the Weland above Stamford: Northburch 
now Northborough . Theſe are mention'd in King Wulfere's Char- 
ter of Endowments and Privileges to Medbamſted Monaftery granted 
in Ann. 664. In King Edgar's Charter to this Monaſtery Anno 972. 


encom- 


we meet with the Names of ſeveral other Villages and Towns that 


were then, and are now in being nigh Peterborough. Viz. Eaſtſield: 
T horpe : Dodeſthorp or Doſtorp: Ege or Eye: Pa$ton : Walton: We- 
therington, now Wirrington : Ca8tre or Ca$tor : and Egleswurth or 
Aylsworth. CCC Ee or 

75, Of the ſame 1 (how much earlier I know not) is the 
Town of Kettering, which is alſo mention'd in the ſame Charter. 
As are likewiſe Undale now Oundle : Wermington : and Aſchton now 
Aſbton, a Village very nigh Oundle. But as to Oundle or Undale (as 
the Saxons call'd it) "tis certainly a Town of ſtill greater Antiquity, 
For we find it mention'd in the Chron. Sax. Ann. 709. Biſhop Wil- 
{erth, tis there recorded, died that Year at Undale. And in 972, 


when the Charter of King Edgar was granted, it was a Market 


Charter. In the ſame Charter there is mention made of a Monetari- 
vm or Mint allow'd, amongſt other Privileges, to the Monaſtery at 
Medbamfted. This was in that part of Stamford which is on the 
South fide of the Weland, in Northamptonſhire, call'd Stamford Baron, 
then a Demeſne of that Abbey. The Charters above refer'd to, are 
inſerted in the Church Hiſtory of Peterborough, and in the Chron. 
Saxononicum. 1 | 

76, Next to Peterborough the Place of greateſt Note with us in the 
Saxon Times was Hamtune, now Northampton. In the Saxon Chro- 
nicle (which I ſhall chiefly refer to all along, as it is agreed to be 
the faithfulleſt Record we have left us of thoſe ancient Times,) it 
is always called fimply Hamtan till after the Conqueſt : and appears 


Town of conſiderable Note, as appears by ſome Paſſages in that 


to have had its Name from the Saxon Ham and Tun; whereunto 


North was in proceſs of time prefixed, to diſtinguiſh it from the other t Ne. 


Hantune which is now Southampton +, and not from its Situation on 


min. Locor 
Explicat. in 
hr. Sax p 


the North fide of the Auſona, as Mr. Leland and Mr. Camden would © 
hae 
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have it. Which River, to note this by the by, had the Name of 
Nye, not Auſona or Avon, almoſt eight hundred Years ſince; as ap- 


536 


* See that 


charter in pears by King Edgar's Charter to the Monaftery of Peterbo- 


e ih: rough, * The Town I am now ſpeaking of Is call'd Hamptune by 
of Peterb. b. FJenry of Huntingdon. The firſt time it is mention'd in our old Hi- 
in  ſtorians is Anno 913, in which Year * King Edward ſubdued T urke- 
+ vid Hig- cell Duke of the Danes, with the Danes inhabiting Bedford and Nor- 


Ce, Pe thampton. The Chron, Sax. is not fo particular as to that Year's Acti- 


on. It only ſays that a great part of the People who before were 
under the Danes, ſubmitted to King, Edward. And upon this Sub- 
jection King Edward appears to have made a Treaty with the Danes 
of Northampton, Bedford, &c. to this effect, That they might enjoy 
the ſame Seats as formerly, provided they behav'd themſelves peace- 

ably there, and wou'd no more ravage and ſpoil the Countrey as 
they had done. Notwithſtanding, Anno 917. the Danes from Ham- 
tune and Lygeraceafter that is Northampton and Leiceſter violating the 
cs, Truce or Agreement made an Excurfion +, killing many Men at 
12 Hocneratune, that is, Hocknorton in Oxfordſbire. Which ſhews that the 
eli Town of Hamtune was ſtill in the Hands of the Danes, or that a 
Party of Daniſh Pirates or Robbers had taken up tbeir Quarters 

there. Who notwithſtanding the Compacts they were under, in 
their uſual way,plunder'd and ſpoil'd the Neighbourhood, and ſo on, 
whereſoever there were no Forces to oppoſe them. The wide Ditch 
that now encompaſles the Northern Part of the Town was originally 
made according to a Tradition of the Inhabitants, to defend the 
Town againſt the Danes: And was only ſcour d up and enlarg'd by 

the Parliament Forces which were in Garriſon there againſt Kin 
Charles the Iſt. 3 
77. Tofeceaſter, now Toueeſter, had probably been ſet on Fire, and 
demoliſhed by the Danes ſome time before 921. However that be, 
ch. we find, that in 921.* King Edward, who at that time had the whole 
„i. Kingdom, excepting that Part of it which was under the Danes, 
iſſu d out Orders that it ſhould be built: and that the ſame Summer, 
Ann. 921. the Danes of Northampton and Leiceſter, and thence 

| Niothward , again violated the Peace, march'd to T owceFer, and 
made Aſſaults upon it for a whole Day; But the Inhabitants defend- 

ing themſelves till Succour came, the Danes departed. The ver 
| Ibid eodem ſame Year in the Autumn, King Edward came with his Army || to 
Anno. Paſſanham, now Paſenham, whilſt the City Towceſter , ſo the Annals 
entitle it , was begirt with a Stone Wall, inftead, as I ſuppoſe, of 

its former one of Earth. Th 

78. The ſmall almoſt ſquare Entrenchment by the old Ford at Pa- 
ſenbam, I conjecture, was made by King Edward, who placed a Garri- 
ſon within it, as a Guard to that Paſſage over the Ozſe (ſhould there 
happen any Attempts of the Enemy) when he lay there with his 
Army, whilſt Towceſter was walling. Thus he pitch'd a Camp at 
AMaldm, whilſt a City was built at Witham almoſt Five Miles from 
TOY. i . 
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it“. And whilſt he abode at Buckingham he built two ſtrong Holds e“ 
upon the Ouſe, higher up the River than Paſenbam +. Paſenham, t Ivid. ann. 
or as Mr. Camden writes it, Paſham, is ſo call'd according to him, | 
from the paſſing the River there. This therefore was a conſidera- 
ble Paſſage in the Saxon Times, and ſo the more likely to have been 
fortify d in this manner againſt the plundering Danes, who juſt be- 
fore [owceFer was thus wall'd in the ſame Year, vix. 921. made an 
Excurſion from Northampton and Leiceſter into Buckinghamſhire, and 
3 between Ailsbury and Bernwood Foreſt, took a conſiderable 
ooty ||. 5 | See the 
79 1 two Fortifications King Eadward erected on both Sides A nevi 
the River Ouſe at Buckingham Anno 918. were intended, tis ver; 
likely, as a Barrier to prevent the Incurſions of the Danes that had 
poſſeſs d themſelves of the Countrey, betwixt the 7 owceſter River 
and the Ouſe; particularly thoſe of Heathencote, now only a Vil- 
lage, in the Pariſh of Pauls Perry ; which yet 1 doubt not had its 
Name from the Danes (uſually called Heathen Men in the Saxon An- 
nals) either taking up their Quarters occaſionally, or elſe inhabiting 
in it. The latter is the moſt likely; for from the main Colony at 
Northampton, no doubt, were ſeveral Caſts into the Neighbouring 
Towns and Villages. Three Years after, in 921. K. Eadward hav- 
ing by that time reduc'd the Danes on the South Side the Towceſler 
River, thought fit to advance and reſtrain the Danes of Nortbamp- 
ton, and ſo on Northward, by rebuilding T owceſler as another Bar- 
rier, thereby deſigning to ſecure ſeven Miles more of the Countrey 
to the South. : 7 
80. As to the military Work call'd Hunsborough, about a Mile South- 
ward of Northampton, I take it to have been made by the Danes, not 
by the Saxons. If it was raisd by the Saxons, there is no more pro- 
bable Account to be given of it, than that it was made to ſecure and 
defend their Corn Fields from being cut down and carry d off by 
the Danes. For this very End King Alfred pitchd a like Camp in 
the Neighbourhood of London, as the Saxon Annals informs us in the 
Year 896. Enquiring of ſome of the antienteſt Inhabitants of Nor- 
thampton, by whom they thought the Entrenchment at Hunsborough 
was made, they anſwered by the Danes. They have not now, 
whatever they had formerly, any ſuch Tradition as that which Mr. 
Camden mentions: that it was made in the time of the Barons Wars, 
when they laid Siege to Northampton, then bravely defending their 
Sovereign King John. T was too remote to be of Uſe to the Beſie- 
gers of the Town, for their Mangonels and Petraries (Engines then 
us d in the taking Caſtles and ſtrong Holds, wherewith they threw 
ſuch huge Stones, as would batter down Walls and force open the 
ſtrongeſt Gates) to do any great Miſchief; and much more fo for 
their ſligher Engines and Inſtruments of War. For undermining 
and for aſſault or ſtorming they were on the wrong fide the River. 
In a word, there is no Probability of its having been made at that 
time, or on that or any other the like Occaſion. I ſhall firſt give a 
„„ XXxXxXxXxX brief 
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i brief Deſcription of it; and then my Thoughts of the Reaſon why 
| 81. The Figure is not quite Circular, but tatherOval ; encloſed with 
b a ſingle Ditch, and a double Bank, the outer one very little rais d, 
the inner riſing upon the Borders of the Area: The Ditch: at preſent 
about 12 Foot wide: TheArea I did not meaſure; by what I remem- 
ber of it, tis about an Acre of Ground. It ſeems to have had on- 
| ly one Entrance, and that to the South. Tis upon a high Hill 
overlooking and commanding the adjacent Countrey. By the Form 
3 Verein it for the main agrees with ſeveral Encampments that are 
7H inconteftably Daniſb, and particularly that at Brazton Caſtle in Wilt- 
1 . es ſbire *, this alſo was a Daniſh Work. It has neither the uſual Form, 
| .it. p. 104. nor the Manner of the Entrance of the Roman Camps. Neither has 
it any Conveniences of Water, a thing the Romans were particularly 
careful of. The Camps of the Saxons with us are obſervd to be 
| | generally larger than thoſe of the Danes: and not fo generally Cir- 
1 cular, and fingle trench'd. J attribute it to the Danes the rather, 
becauſe 1 ſee not to whom elſe it ſhould belong. I find my ſelf ob- 
liged to ſpeak of this, as alſo of ſome other Antiquities of a like 
| Kind intermixed with the Saxon Antiquities, becauſe I cannot conſi- 
| | der them apart , without interrupting the Coherence of their Hi- 
= - ſtory. ö Z $ 
$ The, 82 , My Opinion of theHunsborough Encampment, in brief is this: that 
| it was a Summer Camp of the Danes, and particularly of one of their 
| many Parties which ſuſtain'd themſelves by Plunder and Rapine. I 
take it to have been pitched at the time when Tovceſter was built 
by King Edward the Elder Anno 921, or however in that Interval 
ot time betwixt 913 and 921. They choſe to poſt themſelves rather 
there than in the Town in the Summer Quarter ; for by the Advan- 
tage of this Situation, they could the more conveniently command 
. and overawe the adjacent Countrey, ſally forth for Forage and Plun- 
| der, upon which they liv'd : watch the Motion of their Enemies, 
[ both thoſe of the neighbouring Countrey which took up Arms a- 
3 gainſt them, and thoſe of King Edward: and prevent their being 
3 flurpriz d by them. Thus another Party of the ſame People pitch'd 
t See cron. 1 Camp at Temsford in Bedfordſhire for the like Purpoſes in 9214. 
char Year. 83. I choſe to place the raiſing this Fortification about that time, be- 
in com, Cauſe it will not well agree with any other. We hear not of any 
Reſiſtance made by the Mercian Towns in the firſt Inroads of the 
Danes. That whole Kingdom under Burbred their King, upon 
Hopes of ſecuring themſelves, enter into League with the Danes at 
Notingham, who were admitted there without Oppoſition, Anno $68, 
=y which is the firſt time we find them in Mercia, except in 828, when 
Z they killd and plunder'd along Lindſey-Coaſt. In the following Year, 
Burbred their King was driven beyond Sea by the Danes, and died 
there: And they committed the Kingdom to Ceolwolfe, (an impru- 
dent Nobleman of the late Kings) on Condition that he ſurrender'd 
it to them again on Demand, and ſupply their Army with Neceſ- 
5 | ſaries. 
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faries. What Oppoſition King Burhbred made we find not. Per- 
haps he engag d them once in the Field, and being defeated, the 
principab Towns, and the whole Countrey hereupon refign'd. There 
vas only a ſingle Year betwixt the ſecond League and King Burbred's 
Ranifhtacurdy the Danes: and in that ſhort Space twas impoſſible 
for the Daniſh Army to march from Town to Town, and ſubdue 
them one byione, throughout the whole Kingdom of Mercia. And 
indeed there cou d be no need of that: we tee the Temper' of the 
Mercians at that time was for ready Submiſſion n. 
Anno 877, the Danes from the Wett of England advance into Mer- 
cia, which, in part they divide amongſt themſelves, and in part com- 
mit to Ceolwolfe. What Diſtrict of Mercia they allotted to K. Ceol- 
wolfe is unknown. But we find them actually poſſeſsd of Northam- 
pron and Bedford, two of the Mercian Towns in 913. WE, 
84. From the time the Danes divided the Kingdom of Mercia, that 
is, from the Year877 to 913, the Space of 39 Years they ſeem'd to 
have liv'd uncontroll'd amongft us. They inhabited promiſcuouſly 
with the Saxons oppreſſing and inſulting them at their Pleaſure. The 
Saxons tilled the ground, and the Danes devour'd the Harveſt. The 
Mercians ſeem'd inur'd to Bondage, and not to think of regaining 
their Liberty, till they were awakened by King Fadward's Courage 
and Succeſs ; who call'd them out againſt the Aorthymbrian Danes 
Anno 910. Of the following Ten Years, that is to 920, there 1s not 
one, but we find them either engaging the Enemy, or attending their 
Sovereign A4helfleda Relict of Duke At helred Viceroy of Mercia, 
in reducing the Daniſh Holds, and erecting Towers and Caſtles for 
Defence of her Dominions in one or other Part of Mercia. The 
Danes at Northampton, as far as we can find, ſtill kept their Poſt. 


But it behoving them more then, than ever, to be upon their Guard, 


and to look about them, they rais'd that Fortification at Hunsborough. 


And this is the likelieſt Account I can give of the Time of its being 


rais d. In 922 no doubt they ſubmitted to King Eadward ; for then 
according to the Saxon Annals, the whole Countrey of the Mercians, 
as well the Danes as the Saxons came into the King; his Siſter A- 
thelſtede being Dead. ls . 

85. There's no likelyhood at all of its having been 
rais'd in the ſccond Period, about 80 Years after this, when the 
Danes again invaded or renew'd their Invaſions of this Iſland under 

Suane or Suegen ; for then their Fury was ſuch, that they fell imme- 
diately to ftorming and burning the Towns and Caftles : they drove 
all betore them without the Delays of Encampmsnte and Sieges; 
And ſuch was the want of Power and Courage in the Saxons, parti- 
cularly thoſe in the Midland Parts, at that time, that they made either 
none or a very flight Reſiſtence. It muſt be a Place of confiderable 
Strength indeed that offer d to withſtand them in the Reign of King 
Ethelred, who reign'd 38 Years, to Ann. 1016. "Twas within this 
Period Anno 1010. that Northampton was burnt by the Danes ( as 
ſoon as ever their Army had marclrd up to it) and allo the neigh- 


bouring 
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; bouring Countrey ſpoil'd and plunder'd ; every body flying as faſt 
* rid. Chron. as they cou'd : and one Province yielding no Aſſiſtance to another *. 


Sax. Ann. 


1010 86. But to return to the former Period, wherein, l conjecture, the For- 
tification called Rainsborough, S. W. of Charleton , was alſo made b 
the Danes; and that upon much the ſame Account, as that at Hun. 
borough was, that they might the more readily purſue their old ac- 
cuſtomed way of Burning and Plunder. Of that Fortifieation there 
is the following Account, with the Title of Antiquities found at 
Charlton in Northamptonſhire , preſerv'd amongſt the MSS, of Mr. 
Anthony a Wood in Mr. Aſbmoles Muſenm. 8 18 

In the Townſhip of Charlton, and in the Pariſh of Newbottle in 
* Northamptonſhire, there is on the top of a little Hill which has 


n Proſpe& round about it, a Camp with a double Fortification. 


« The Ground upon it which is a barren Soil, hath as it ſeems been 


« Would Land (or Woodland) The inner Fortification is more than 
© Quarter of a Mile about, the outward half at leaſt, This Cam 
and Hill is commonly calld Raznsborough Hill; yet ſome Gentle. 
men in the Neighbourhood would have it Dainesborong h Hill, as 
© if it had been a Camp of the Danes, but we are not to take notice 


« of that, only what Rain ſignifies either in the Saxon or Britiſb Tongue 


« or in the Daniſb. KB a 33 
Within the Memory of Man the Land within the inward For- 
< tification, together with the inward Fortification it ſelf, hath been 


&« plow'd up by ſeveral Perſons, each having his Lot allow'd him. 


« And a certain Perſon of Charlton, who had the middle Part gl. 
& Jow'd him, did not only plow up the middle Part, but levell'd the 
« jnward Fortification ſo far as his Share went, as is here ſhewed 
«( ) In digging down the ſaid Apartment, or Allotment, there 
were diſcover d ſeveral Iron Pots, Glaſſes, Aſhes. And the 
“ Neighbourhood of Charlton ſay it was an Apothecarry's Shop, 
Whether this was a Camp belonging to the Britains, who encam- 


« ped themſelves when the Romans invaded them within Woods, or 


« of the Saxons or Danes, I cannot tell you. Thus far that Account, 
To which I have not much to add. The Figure of the Fortification 
is almoſt Oval; and ſo the more likely to have been Daniſh. 'Tis 
narrower to the Eaſt than to the Weſt, Tis now encompaſs d with 
only a ſingle Trench, and a double Bank. That on the Inſide of 

the Trench is of the Two the higheſt. There are now Two En- 


. 


trances in the Southern Part of the Encampment, and Two other 


to the North. A little below this Encampment to the South-Eaſt is 
3 much ſmaller Piece of Ground entrench d. 

87. We may reaſonably believe it was made by the Danes, to com- 
mand that Part of the Countrey. That Stean, Tutsbury, and other 
Towns not far diſtant from Rainsborough were deſtroy'd by the Danes, 
is firmly believ'd by all the Neighbourhood, upon a Tradition ſuc- 


* Trin. Vol, ceſſively handed down to them. Mr. Leland & tells us that Bralely 


Vue Hees flouriſhed in the Saxon Times until the Danes razed it. I take 
Edit. this Camp to bave been one of the Summer Stations of the 


Danes, 
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Danes. They made ſeveral of theſe Entrenchments for the like 
Purpoſes upon Sutbbury Hill in Wiltſhire, and in many other Parts 

of England. The Danes who mightily infeſted Devonſhrre left behind 
them there, as we are told in Camden*, on ſeveral high Hills, a rude * Vi p. 37: 


Kind of Fortification commonly call'd Danes Caftles : And in Corn- 
wall likewiſe ſeveral round Holds which are there called Caſteltan 
Danis +. From this of Razsborovgh, as elſewhere, they fally'd forth 
and plunder'd the neighbouring Countrey : and hither they brought 
and divided the Booty. The Iron Pots and Glaſſes diſcovered, as 
they ſay, in digging down the inward Fortification perhaps belong'd 
to their Kitchen, for, it ſeems, there were Aſhes obferv'd too in the 
ſame Place; and no part of the Encampment ſo fit for it, as that in 
the inmoſt Bank. A piece of an antique Helmet, as 1 am very cre- 
dibly inform'd, has been alſo found in digging there. 


88. Some perhaps from the Name of it will be apt to conclude it was 


a Camp of the Britains; Rhain in Britiſb being a Halberd, Pike, or 
Spear: and Rain or Rinn in the 1riſþ-Britiſh, being the Point of a 
Sword or Spear; as alſoa Hill in ſome Parts of Ireland ||. Dr. Plot 
imagines that it might be call'd Ramsborough corruptly for Romayſ. 
borough *. But the Shape is not agreeable to the uſual Form of 
thy e Cainp, nor have there been any Coins or other Remains 
of that People found there to warrant this Opinion. Neither can 


we infer from only the Name that it was a Britiſh Camp, any more 
than that the ſeveral Places which have the Name of Arbury Hill, 


) 


in this, and other Parts of England, ſome of which have Rampires 


upou them, others have not, were all erected by the Britains. 
89. The firſt Fight upon Daneſmore, (for ſo it was certainly called as 


long ſince as 1469.) or Dunſmorg (as the Countrey People now fre- 


quently call it) a pretty ſpacious Valley on the South of Eagecote 
was perhaps betwixt that Party of Danes who us d to Encamp upon 
Rainsborough, and an Army of Saxons, who were got together from 
the Neighbouring Parts of Warwick and Northamptonſbires to op- 
poſe them in their Depredations. Our old Hiſtorians who have re- 
corded the Places of ſo many Battels, betwixt the Saxons and Danes 
are ſilent as to this; So that it ſeems to have been leſs conſiderable, 
and we are wholly left to Conjectures; Which yet if they have ſome 
Shew of Probability, will I know be more acceptable to ſome, than 
if I had paſs'd by the Place without offering at any Account of it. 
About a Mile and half to the Northward of I hengford, and about 
a Mile to the South from Daneſmore, is a high Hill commanding the 


Countrey, now called Arbury, which ſeems to have been fortify'd | 


with a Circumvallation ; tho the Bank is now only viſible upon the 
South Side. Perhaps 1t was caſt up by the Danes ſome Time before the 
Fight at Daneſmore. Perhaps the Saxon Army encampt under War- 
don, where are now to be ſeen the Remains of an old Entrenchment. 
This is on the other Side the Place of Battel, almoſt Three Miles to 
the North-Weſt from the Daniſh Camp, as I have placed it. 
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That there was a Battel betwixt the Saxmms and Dauer at Daneſ- 
more, the Name of the Place, and a conſtant Tradition of the Neigh- 


bourhood, may reaſonably incline us to believe. The People there 


have a notable Rhime, which they make the Dunes to ſay upon the 


Point of Battel. TS this: 


N we can Pad⸗ well overgoe, and Horeſfone we can ſee: 
Then Lords of England we call ve. 


Pad- well is a- noted Fluſh Spring in Edgcote Grounds : Horeſtine a 


Famous old Stone on the Borders of Warwickſhire in Wardlinton 
Field. The Traditional Tale the People about Rolwright in Oxford- 

ſpire have, that the higheſt of Rolrich Stones ( which they fancy to 
have been a King thus miraculouſly turi'd into Stone) ſhould have 
been King of England, if he could have ſeen Long-Compton, a Vil 
lage within View, Three or Four Steps farther, is of much ſuch a 
Stamps ad is erte af 

90. As to the later Battel betwixt the Houſes of Tork and Lan- 


 crfter, in the Reign of Edward IV. which by Camden is ſaid to have 
been at Banbury, by others upon a fair Plain called Daneſmore by 


Edgcote : twas fince the Conqueſt ; and I ſhall therefore leave the 
Place of that Battel to be adjuſted by others. The Daneſmore by 
Edgecote, inſtead of a Spacious Plain, is now only a Mooriſh Valley 
almoſt cover'd with Trees, and the whole Lordfhip is enclos'd. Nor 

can I fay to which of the Armies of the former, or later, Engage- 
ment, that Inſtrument of Braſs, ſuppos'd to be the Head of an En- 
fign Staff, which was found in a Pond nigh Daneſmore, belong'd, ha- 
ving never ſeen it. F 7 5 
91. That the oldChipping-Wardon was a Town of ſome Note amongſt 
the Saxons, has been juſtly inferr'd from the Name of it “. To 
which J have only this to add, that tis the more likely to have been 
conſiderable amongſt the Saxons, becauſe it was formerly a Roman 
Station, and wou'd be the more valuable to the Mercians, as it ſtood 

defended by the Ancient Yallum from their Adverſaries the Weſt 
Saxons : and that I have ſeen a Fragment of a Saxon Coin, that was 


found in or nigh the Ruins of it. 


But of the Entrenchment above-mention'd under Wardon, tis far- 
ther to be obſerv'd, that it is drawn upon a Plain, is almoſt a Quar- 
ter of a Mile Weſtward from the preſent Chipping-IWardon, or Weſt. 
Wardon : and is now known by the Name of Arberry Banks. Tis 
now plow'd up ; But no Roman Coins, or other Remains of that Na- 
tion were found upon this breaking up of the Ground, which might 
induce us to think it was a Roman Work. So that I conclude it was 
either a Camp of the Weſt Saxons, in their Wars with the Mercians: 
or, which I think is more probable, of the Danes, as aforeſaid, 
And in all likelihood the Ancient Chippmg-Wardon was burnt down 
by the Danes, either at the Battel upon Daneſmore: or afterwards, 
when the Daniſh Army under Suane ſo furiouſly ravag'd * 
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92. FheRuins dtCaſile-dikes, a high Entrenched Hill now ov 
with Wood; within the Liberties of Farthingſtone, and the Name 
alſo, are plain Indications that there has been a Caftle there. The 
Ruins have been digg'd and ſearch'd into, for Stone, to build the 
Houſe whieh is now ſtanding at a ſmall Diſtance from the Caſtle- 
Hill. Thoſe Workmen do not agree in the Account they give of 
what was met with there.' All that, after diligent Enquiry, I can 
well rely upon, is, that in digging amongſt the Rubbiſh, they de- 
ſcended, as they took up the Stones ( ſeveral of which had been 
ſquar d, ſome had been cut like the Stones on the Sides of Glance- 
Lights) into a Room, whoſe Roof, by what remain'd of it, appear'd 
to have been an Arch-work of Stone, the Walls of ſquared Stone, 
drawn over with a Coat of Lime. Within this Room they placed 
a Ladder for the carrying up the Stones to the Top. And as one of 
the Workmen was delivering a Stone at the Top of the Ladder, the 
Ladder ſunk the Length of 8 or 9 Rounds, and he with it as far as 
his Middle, into another Room beneath, out of which aroſe a Smell 
like that of putrid Carcaſes. Amongſt other Stones in the Rubbiſh, 
they met with Three very rudely carv d, each with an ill proportion'd 
Figure ftanding out upon it: One a Bearded Head, another that 
feems to have been defign'd for a Woman's Head, the Third of a 
Man or Woman with Arms a Kimbo. All which were placed with 
the Faces outwards in the Wall of the ſaid Houſe adjoining to the 
Dikes, andare ftill to be feen. Upon the Side of an adjoining Hill, 
to the S. I. of the Caftle Hill, is a Plat of Ground, call'd the 
Caſtle Tard, of 6 or 7 Acres (as I guefs'd it) entrench'd on every 
Part but the South Weſt, where the Ground it ſelf is higheſt : and 
extending it felf in Length, as does that Side of the Hill: Not of 
the uſual Figure of the Roman Camps, nor indeed of any other re- 


gular Figure. At the Bottom of that Trench, I ſaw ſome huge 


Lumps of Cinder, of the Midland, 1 think, not of the Newcaſtle 
Coal; the former uſually burning to a lighter and more ſpungy 
Cinder, ſuch as this is. One of theſe Lumps to me ſeem'd to be 
at leaft Half a Hundred Weight, and had Pebles and Earth adhe- 
ring to and incorporated in it. The like have been found in the 
Caſtle Hill. On the Plat or Area, a Town, as they ſay, was ſituate. 
Stones have been dug up there, that had upon them the Marks of 
Fire. | 

323. But to return to ourAncient Caſtle. It does not appear to have 
been of Roman Erection : And had it been built or demoliſh'd ſince 
the Conqueſt, we ſhould in all likelihood have heard of it, either 
from Hiſtory or Tradition, which we never have. Tis therefore 
highly probable, that it was built by the Saxons, and demoliſh'd by 
the Danes ; of whole Actions and Works we have not ſo particular 
Accounts , as we have of later Things, To point out the 
preciſe Time of its being built, is not to be expected. In my 
Opinion, the Year DCCCCXUI. or thereabouts bids faireſt for it. 
In that Year we find the renowned Aihelfleda Relict and Succeſ- 
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ſor of Atbelred, Viceroy of Mercia, employ'd her Mercians in ere- 
ing Caſtles and Forts at Tamworth, Warwick, Stafford, and a great 
see the many other Places , in Defence of her Dominions. And doubtleſs 


_ Cchrm.Sax. ſo valuable a Part of them as this of Northampnonſbir e; had a due 


in that Year: 


7». Brmpzen, Share of thoſe good Offices. And none ſo likely in all the County to 
ind other have been built at that time, as the Caſtle we are now ſpeaking of. 
In 1013. a hundred Years after it was built, it was ſet on fire, and 
demoliſh'd by the Danes under Suane, who in that Year's Expedition 
is ſaid to have done all imaginable Damage, when he march'd with 
his Army from Gainsborough towards Oxford, after he had paſs d the 
Tatlingſtreet. In which Expedition tis very likely he croſs d theStreet 
Way very near our antient Caſtle , and then we know what wou'd 
become of it. Be this as it will, we may reaſonably preſume, it 
had its Period by Fire. As to the huge Lumps of Cinders, they 
muſt needs have been made by a Fire exceeding vehement. They 
appear to be great Heaps of Coal, as it were melted down and ſo- 
der d into one Lump. By their being in ſuch large Maſſes one wou d 
imagine they were theCinders of an Iron-work : but who wou d be at 
the trouble of fetching Ore ſo far as from the Iron-Mines in Stafford- 
ſhire,(1 mention theſe as being the neareſt, }to be wrought withCoal in 
the upper part of Northamptonſhire ; for they muſt have fetch'd their 
Coals almoſt as far. I therefore look upon them as a farther Proof 
that the Caſtle was burnt down. In which probably were Stores of 
Coal, which were reduced into huge Maſſes of Cinder, by the In- 
tenſeneſs of ſo great a Fire. - 


— 


94. In this Account of the ancient Works of the Saxons and Danes, I 
have kept as near as I well could, to the Order of Time. That 7 ow- 
ceſter was encompaſs'd with a Wall, and the Paſſage of the Ouſe at 
Paſenham fortify'd Anno 921. we have ſufficient Proof. The Mili- 
tary Works at Hunsborough, Rain cboroug h, and Wardon, appear to be 
of much the ſame Age, or however not of later Erection.  _ 

In 922. King Eadward with his Army went to Stamford, and 
erected there a Fort upon the South- ſide of the River Meland. Where- 
upon all the People, which (as the Saxon Annals expreſs it) belong- 
ed to the Northern City, that 1s, to that of Stanford on the North- 
fide of the Weland, and particularly the Men, that held the Caftle 
there, ſurrender'd to him, and deſired his Protection &. The ground 

dee te Plot of this Fortreſs or Caſtle is ſtil] viſible on the Weſt-fide of Stanford 
nd dee Baron, or the Southern City, a little above the Spital, tho it ſeems 
ene = it eſcaped Mr. Camden, when he-ſought for it: And oppoſite to it, 
on the North-fide the River, is the Hill where the other Caſtle, I 
mention'd, ſtood. 

95. As to the Battel upon Witering Heath, a ſpacious Plain 

about 3 Miles to the South of Stanford, wherein, according to 
i5 a Tradition rife in Mr. Camden's Time t, and now no leſs, the Danes 
receiv d a memorable Overthrow : We meet with no Remains of it, 
nor any thing relating to it, except, perhaps, that Part of an En- 
trenchment in a Heathy Common, on the South-fide of Burleigh 
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Park Wall, There I was then  pretey high Bank with a Trench 


about 80 Yards in Length running down to the S2uthorpe Rill, which 
has Wittering Heath upon the Weſt Side of it. That this is really a 
Part of a Military Entrenchment, I do not afhrm : But it has the 
Face of ſome of our Rampires that are aſſuredly ſuch , and is high- 
er confiderably than the ordinary Partition Banks of the reſt of the 
Common. + Add to this what I have from Mr. Gibbon, a Gent. of 
very good Credit, that he has ſeen Three or Four Saxon Coins in 
Major Cambridge's Collection, that were found nigh this Entrench- 
ment in ſome Earth wrought up by a Mole. Neither have we any 
better Light, as to the Time ot that Traditionary Engagement be- 


twixt the Saxons and Danes. The likelieſt Conjecture I can offer of 


the Time of the Battel, is, that it was fought by King Edward the 
Elder, the ſame Year that he took Stanford, Anno 922. The Year 
before, King Edward was at Colchefter : His next Expedition , {o 
far as we can learn, was towards Stanford : His way thither was by 
Cambridge. And we find the Army of Cambridge-Danes ſubmitting 
to him in the latter End of 921. In 922 he advances, as we have 


obſerved, to Stanford, in order to reduce it. His way thither, tis 
very probable , was over Wittering Heath; for that was the direct 


Road from Colcheſter and Cambridge: and there might meet with 
Oppoſition from an Army of Danes ; for Stanford, which was their 
Head Quarter in that Part of the Countrey, was not yet ſurrender'd. 


But that Prince, whereſoever he went, had Succeſs attending him: 


And having defeated the Danes upon Wittering Heath, the Memory 
of which Overthrow Tradition has preſerv'd, he purſued his intend- 
ed Expedition againſt the Paniſb Garriſon at Stanford , who yielded 


themſelves without great Difficulty. Indeed the Fortreſs that he 


rais'd on the South Side of the Weland at Stanford, according to 
Camden's Account of it from Marianus, was deſigned not for reducing 
the Town, but for hindering the Inroads of the Danes from the 
- North. -- - Cn Z 15 

96. Upon the ſame Account the Fortreſſes on the upper Part of 
the Weland nigh the Head of it I believe were rais d, that I mean at 
Sibbertoft, and that at Eaſt Farndon. On the North-Eaſt of Sibber- 


zoft is a Ground called the CaSZleyard, and in the lower part of that, 


a Promontory, as it were, ſhooting Northwards into a deep Valley 
form'd by a ſteep Hill on each Side of it. Upon the Point of the 
Promontory is a round rais d Mount, which on the South-fide is en- 
trench'd : on the other Sides is a natural Precipice. Below this 
Mount to the South, within a ſemicircular Bank, encompaſsd with a 
Trench, is an Area about half an Acre, on the Border whereof 
within the Memory of Man have been digg'd up the Remains of 4 
Stone-Wall. The Entry upon this Fortreſs from the North is very 
narrow, and ſo defended with Hills that it muſt needs be very diffi- 
cult to attack it from that Quarter. 
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98. Very near the Top of Eaſt-Farndon Hill, where it bends to 
the North, there ſtood as they fay a Caſtle, or as others, a Bulwark 
againſt the Daves. There is now little more remaining than a part 


as it ſeems, of a Military Trench or Trenches, in that call'd the 


Hall Cloſe, and in that call'd Gatlock's Cloſe, Weſt of the Church. 


The Works at both theſe. Places, Sibhertoft and E. Farndon, are firuate 


in ſuch manner that they cou d be of little or no uſe againſt any but 
a Noribern Enemy. And 'tis therefore probable they were made to 
defend that part of the Countrey , or to prevent its being ſurpriz'd 


by the Danes of the Northern Parts; Againſt whom eſpecially they 


were oblig'd to be upon their Guard, We find the Danes of Nor- 


thumberland making a ravaging Expedition into Mercia in 911. Freſh 


Armies of the Danes wou d fometimes ſail up the Humber and Trent, 
and thence advance into the South. And at Leiceſter there was for 
a long time a conſiderable Party of that People who not content with 
the plundering nearer home, wou'd ſometimes join the Northampton 


Danes, in order to do farther Miſchiefs ſtill more Southward. 
| Againſt theſe the above-mention'd Fortrefles wou'd be of uſe. In 


thoſe Places at the Head of the Weland, nigh one of its principal 
Paſſes there was particular need of them; the Northern Bank of that 


River, almoſt all the way downward from within a few Miles of 


its Head, to that other Fortreſs at Stanford, being then naturally 
fenc'd with a long Tract of Woods, which were much thicker, and 


not ſo cafily paſſable as in after times. 


99. To which Oblervations I ſhall only add this one, which is 
grounded upon what is noted in an Jh old MS. which Dr. Plat refers 
to, concerning thoſe call'd Falſmote Hilloꝶ, to which when theCountrey 
was in more than ordinary Danger, the People us'd in ancient times 
to reſort and to conſult about publick Matters. In that part of the 
County nigh the Head of the Heland, there are ſeveral ſuch Hills or 


Mounts which are now call'd Moot-Hills, and particularly one with 


a ſpacious Proſpect at the very top of Farndon Hill, at a ſmall Di- 


| ſtance from the foreſaid Fortification. The Name, the Site, and 


other Circumſtances of ſome of theſe wou'd incline one to think 
they were Hills of that very Kind called by the Saxons, Palkmotes, 


1. e. Places for the meeting of the Folk or People upon the Approach 
of the Enemy. From theſe they might have a commanding View 


of the Northern Parts eſpecially : and upon the Enemies appearing 
give the Alarm to the next Falkmote, or Watch-Mount, and by the 


like means to the whole Country, to be upon their Guard againſt the 


common Enemy. | | 

100.1 have already intimated,that the Roman Camp upon Burrow- 
Hill by Daintrey, was afterwards made uſe of by theSaxons,as no doubt 
were leveral others; but this in a particular Manner, as appears by 
the preſent Figure, and the large Extent of it *. 1 ſhall venture to 


pitch upon the Year 1006, as the Time of its being made a new 
Encampment. 


In 


8 


2 
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In that Year a Daniſh Navy arriv'd at Sandwich „and under Suæ— 
gen or Swane their King, they haraſs'd and ſpoild the Country, 
burning all before them. Whereupon King Ethelred ſends out Or- 

ders to the whole Country of the Weſt Saxons, and of the Mercians, 

to riſe. And upon this Alarm they gathered together, © Fxcuba- * 
« bantq; toto iſto Autumno, catervatim, adverſus Pagavos +, and ſtood J., in char 
upon their Guard againſt the Danes, the whole Autumn, in grcat 225 
Companies. One of theſe geit Multitudes, perhaps the whole 

Pojje of Mercia, 1am perſwaded, poſted themſelves upon Burrow 

Hill. The leſſer Camp betore-mention'd, f. 46. & 8. ſupr. was ſufficient 

for the Roman Forces, which had formerly encamped there : But 

this Army of Saxons conſiſting of far greater Numbers, enlars'd the 

old Encampment to that Extent we now ſee. * And this Hill which + Vid. 6. 
is in the Middle of Mercio, having by its Height the Advantage of 48. /upr. 
a large View over the Country, with a ſpacious Plain cn its Top, 

ſeems to have been as proper a Situation for the Encampment of a 

oreat Army in Time of War, as we can any where find in the whole 
Kingdom of Mercia. Tis the moſt ſpacious Eucampment I have 
ever ſeen or heard of. And upon an attentive View, it natural] 
led me to think, that it muſt have been made for no leſs than a 

whole Country up in Arms. And the Agreement of the Hiſtory 
with the Place is ſuch, that, in my Opinion, they mutually give 

Light to the clearer underſtanding each other. 

Tho' the ſeveral Actions of that Year's Expedition are not parti— 
cularized, yet fo far we may learn from the Saxon Annals, that not- 
withftanding the whole Power of 1 wo large Kingdoms were in 
Arms, it put no Stop to the Daniſh Outrages, and that the Nation 
was hara ſſed more by that Expedition, than it ever was by any Army 
either Foreign or Domeſtick. Rn 

101. To that Army of Saxons, this Encampment, as J ſuppoſe, 
owes its preſent Form. But we have no Reaſon to think,that only the 
Romans and Saxons have ever encamped there. Tis ſo advantagious 
a Poſt, that no doubt any Army in thoſe Parts would poſſeſs them- 
ſelves of it, if they could. And therefore the Danes, who were for 
ſo long a time very powerful amongſt us, may be ſuppos'd to have 
done fo, as well as other Nations. Which Opinion is favour'd by 
the Tradition common in thoſe Parts, and mentioned by Camden, 
wiz, that the Camp! have been 1pxaking of was made by the Danes. 

] have already given a much more probable Account by whom 
it was made. But tho the Danes did not make it, yet we may rea- 
ſonably think that they made uſe of it afterwards, when they were 
Maſters of this Part ot the Country, and perhaps continued encamp'd 
there for ſome time, which might be ſufficient to give Occation, in 
After-Ages, to the Tradition, that it was a Work of theirs. As to 
the Conjecture from the Name Daintrey, Danetrey as 'tis now pro- 
nouncd, which the common People take for an Argument, that the 
Town juſt under this Camp was built by the Daxes, tis not worth 
mentioning. Daintrey is without all doubt a Contraction of Daven- 
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trey the Ancient Name. They have alſo here a Tradition of a Bat- 
tel fought between the Danes and Saxons. But there being no Foun- 
dation for it in Hiſtory, I ſhall not trouble the Reader with looſe 
Conjectures about it. 3 
102. As to the Entrenchment by the Name of BarowDyke upon Piſ 
ford Heath, indeed I know not what Account to give of it, fo paſs 
it by, having only noted, that it ſeems to have been of a ſquare Fi- 
gure. Two of the Sides are ſtill remaining; one of them above 80 
Yards in length. 
The Hill call'd Longman's Hill, nearer the Town of Picſord by 
the Northampton Road, being of an oblong Shape, about 1o Yards 
wide, and not encompaſs'd with a Ditch, 1 incline to think was a 
Tumulus or Sepulchral Hill, till J hear of a likelier Account of it; 
the rather for that there ſeems to be ſome ſuch thing imply'd in the 
Name of it. It might be the Sepulchre of ſome Daniſh Commander 
by the Form of it; if what Dr. Plot has inferr'd from Olaus Wor- 
„Monument. its be of any weight. 
Dan. 1.1. 103. As to Potters-pury, which according to the very Learned and 
bun. Reverend Dr. Kennet, now Dean of Peterborough , in his Parochial 
Antiquities t, is an ancient Saxon Town, the Poſſentes-byrig of the 
Saxon Annals Anno 661, where the King of the Welt Saxons, Conwall, 
and Wulfere King of Mercia fought : it may well be allow'd that 
the placing it here agrees better with the Series of that Year's Action, 
than does Pontesbury in Shropſhire, which by another Ingenious and 
Learned Antiquary is ſuppos'd to be the Poſſentes-byrig of the Chron. 
1 Dr. cin Sax. ||. But yet | cannot well admit it to be the fame , the Town 
loc, lub f. With us being undoubtedly call'd POT T ERS-Perry from the Potters 
nem cin. there, to diſtinguiſh it from PAULS-Perry, a neighbouring Town. 
; So that we cannot from the preſent Name of it infer, it had formerly 
the Name of Poſſentes-byrig. 5 1 
104. We have greater Reaſon to believe that the Wendling borougb of 
Ingulphus is a Northamptonſhire Town , the Wellingborough with us, 
and not, Wendlebury in Oxfordſhire, as ſome have thought; for it is 
mention'd together with Worthorp , Cotenham (or Cottmgham) Ad- 
it p , dington, and Elmington *; Which are certainly Northamptonſbire 
5% Edi. Towns. According to Igulpbus +, the three laſt of theſe together 
7 Peg. 61: With V endlynburc were deſtroy d by the Danes. Elmmgton is at pre- 
ſent a ſmall Village , and perhaps it never recover'd it ſelf from that 
Deſtruction of the Danes, as Wellmgborough and the reſt of them 
did. Rowel or Rodwell as it is written in Dooms-day Book, appears to 
have been a conſiderable Place, at the time when that Survey was 
taken, by the ſeveral Towns that are there mention'd as belonging to 
the Mannor of Rowell, and by other Marks and Tokens which I have 
not room to ment1on here. EIA | 
105. And thus much for the Ancient Places, of more confiderable 
Note of whatſoever Kind, before the Conques?, To which Account I 1 
{hall here fubjoin my Obſervations concerning the Ancient State of 


our Hood, and of the Jron-Works that have formerly been here. 


Tho? 
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Tho this County does not abound in Wood at preſent, yet 


we have good Reaſon to think that formerly it did. Before the Ro- 
mans came among us, tis probable.-that a great part of the Iſland, 
eſpecially in the Midland and Northern Parts (for the Southern were 
ſomewhat better cultivated) were overrun with Woods, as we find 
the Countries inhabited by Savages uſually are, in other Parts of the 
World. After the Romans had made themſelves Maſters of theſe 
Midland Parts of Britain, there is no doubt but they deſtroyed the 
Woods in many Places to employ the Ground in Tillage and Paſture; 


but yet there appears to have been great plenty of Wood preſervd 


in this County down to the Saxon times; and particularly in that 
part of it on the Southern Bank of the Welland, or betwixt the Ri- 
vers Welland and Nyne, where is now the ancient Wood we call the 
Foreſt of Rockingham ; which, as appears by many Circumſtances, 
was formerly of much greater Extent than now. This is evident 
from many Marks and Tokens that are ſtill remaining in the Parts 
adjacent to the Foreſt : and is a thing ſo univerſally believ'd, that I 
need not offer any Proofs of it here. LS 


106. I ſhall only ſhew by what means it became in aftertimes thus 


thinn'd and leſſen d. There are ſo few Remains of the Romans, in that 
part of the County, that 'tis not to be ſuppos'd this was done by 
them. Tis likely they clear'd the Countrey of Wood fo far as to 
make themſelves eaſy and convenient Ways or Paſſages thorough : 
But the chief Deſtruction of our Woods ſeems to have been made 
afterwards by the Saxons; and this to ſupply Fewel for the great 
Number of Tron- Works, which they ſet up in that part of the 


County. For tho there is no Iron Ore to be met with in this Coun- 
ty, yet the Saxons, who perhaps were firſt acquainted with the way 


of melting it from the Iron-works in their own native Countrey, ob- 
ſerving there was Wood enough and to 2 they brought the Ore 
from other Places, the neareſt that afforded it, to be fuſed and 
wrought with us. And by this means the Wood being cut down 


and grub'd up, the Ground was converted into Arable and Meadows. 


107. That in Fact there were Iron-works in that Part of the Coun- 
ty appears from the ancient Survey called Dooms-Day Book, wherein 


tis particularly obſerv'd of Gretone and Corbei, that isGretton andCorby, 


that at the time the ſaid Survey was made, many things were want- 
ing with relation to the Woods and Iron-works that had formerly, 
T. R. E. in the time of Edward the Confeſſor, belong'd to'thote 
Mannors : And alſo from the huge Quantity of Slage, the Refuſe 
of the Ore which ſwims upon the Metal in its Fuſion, which 


are met with in that Woody Tract, I mean in the Fields that are 


reaſonably preſum'd to have been formerly a part of it. We meet with 


ſo great a Quantity of theſe, that we may well conclude, abundance 


of Wood was conſum'd that way. In the diftri& betwixt the {ſe and 


IWVilleowbrook, there is ſcarce a Lordſhip, at leaſt in the Northerly part 


of that Diſtrict, but has of theſe Slags in greater or leſſer Plenty 
ſcatterd up and down in their Fields. In ſome Places they lye 
| Aaaaaaa amal- 
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amaſſed together in buge Heaps; and particularly at Gretton on the 


South fide of the Town, and at Finſhed. At theſe two Places there 
are many Waggon Loads of them. At Finſbed there ſeems to have 
been both an Iron Forge and Furnace. The Mill for the Forge is 


ſuppos d to have ſtood at the Eaſt End of the preſent Pools, where 


* Tee the 

Aditions to 
Mr. Camden 
in Glocefterſb 0 


afterwards was a Water-Mill for grinding Corn. The Mill for the 
Furnace, for which a leſſer Stream would ſerve, is ſuppos d to have 
ſtood a little higher on the ſame Chanel, in the Corner of Laxton 
Field; where appears a part of a Bank which ſeems to have been 
made for collecting the Water to a Head. And juſt by it are many 
Cart-Loads of Slags in Heaps. The Water was ſupply'd by a ſmall 
Rill that comes from ſome Springs in Laxton Field call'd Aſpwells. 

The Labourers of the Iron Works, in the Foreſt of Dean in Gloceſter- 


ſhire, are very induſtrious in ſeeking out the Beds of old Cinders * 


which being not fully exhauſted, are burnt again in the Furnaces, and 
make the beſt Iron. Here we have vaſt Heaps of the like old Cin- 
ders or Slags, but if we judge of them by two or three Pieces I made 
trial of, and thoſe the wtightieſt of the Heap, they do not yield ſo 
much as one fingle Grain of Metall. So thoroughly they were 


wrought by the Ancient Workmen, who being to fetch their Ore 
from diftant Counties, were more choice and frugal of the Metall. 


108. There appear to have been the like Iron-works below Willow- 


| brook, or on the Eaſtern Side of it; there being the like Iron Cinders 


found nigh Wortborpe, In the Fields about Stanford, and thence South- 


award to Aſhton Four Miles diſtant from it, As alſo at Woodnewton, 
 Thornbaw, Ufford, and Upton. About © of a. Mile Eaſtward of Aſb- 


ton, in the Mannor of Torpwell, not far from the Roman Way call'd 
Long- dyke, has been diſcover d a round hollow Place, the Sides built up 
with Stone, which from its Shape, the Aſhes, the Iron Cinders about 
it, and other Circumſtances, tis very pres; was an Iron-Furnace. 
But whatſoever Quantity of the Woods in the Naſſes, the Country 
adjoining to Peterborough, was made uſe of for theſe Iron-works, 
there ſtill remain'd ſo much Wood in the latter Part of the th 


Century, that Adulſus, Abbot of Burg, thought fit to cut down 


a conſiderable Part of it, and to let the Lands to farm. And upon 


the Places thus clear d from Wood, Abbot Turold, who enter'd An- 


no tertio Will. I. not only built Towns, particularly the Towns of 


of Pererbo. 


9 267. 


Cy, Milton, Walcot , and Bernack , but Churches and Cha- 
I es 

8 109. There are only one or two Stone Monuments made in the 
Saxon Times to be taken notice of here, and then I ſhall put an End to 
this Chapter. The Firſt is the Monumental Stone erected for the 
Abbot and Monks of Medhamſted, now Peterborough, ſlain by the 
Daxes in Auno 870. which ſtill remains in the Minſter-Vard at Pe- 
terborough. It was erected over the Body of the Abbot, and 84 of 
his Monks, all laid together in one Grave, by the pious Care of 
Godricus Abbot of Crowland. Tis Three Foot in Height, Three in 
Length, and One in Thickneſs, engraver with the Figures fler 
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Abbot and his Monks about him, in the manner that is repreſented 
in that exact Draught of it in the Church Hiſt. of Peterborough, 
p. 243. The Second is the Two Long Stones yet ſtanding upon a 
Balk in Caſtor Field near Gunwade- Ferry, which erroneous Tradition 
has given out to be Two Draughts of Arrows from Alwalton Church- 
Yard thither, the one of Robin Hood, and the other of Little John: 
But the Truth is they were ſet up for Witneſſes, that the. Carriages 
of Stone from Bernack to Gunwade-Ferry, to be convey'd to St. Ed- 
mund's-Bury, might paſs that way without paying Toll. And in 
ſome old 7 erriars, they are call'd St. Edmund's Stones. Theſe Stones 
are nicked in their ops after the manner of Arrows, probably enough 
in Memory of St. Edmund, who was ſhot to Death with Arrows by 1 
the Danes *. The Balk they ſtand upon is ſtill calld St. Edmund's See M. 
Balk. They ſtand aſlope one a little way before the other, to the fte of f. 
North. They are ſuppos'd to be the petriſyd Arrows of thoſe Tw O . * 
Famous Archers. As to the ſtately Croſs at Gedington, and that on . 
the South Side of Northampton (ſtill call'd Queen's Croſs ) they are 

of too modern a Date to be treated of here. +. They were erected in 
Memory of Queen Eleanor, Edward I. Conſort, who dy'd at Hareby 

nigh Bullingbroo in Lincolnſhire , and were ſet up by Edward I. in 
Memory of the reſting of her Hearſe in thoſe Places. . 
110. And theſe, fo far as I can diſcover, are all the Antiquities, I 
am ſure they are the moſt conſiderable Ancient Works of whatſoever 
Kind, that are now either wholly or in part remaining in Nortbam- 
ptonſhire , of the Times before the Conqueſt. As to the Antiquities 
fince that Time, in which Number are to be accounted all the not 
yet mentioned Caſtles and Forts, whoſe Remains we meet with here; 
they fall not within the Limits of this Deſign, and therefore I ſhall 
leave the Account of it to others, only barely mentioning the Pla- 
ces where they ſtood, or where the Footſteps of them are now to be 
ſeen. They are Caſile- Aſhby, Northampton, Rockingham, now im- 
prov'd into a delightful Seat by the Right Honourable Lews Lord 
Rockingham, Braybrook, Higbam-Ferrers, Drayton, Gedington, Fin- 
ſhed, Fothermghaye, Barnwell, Maxey ; whereof we have already 


ſome Account in Mr. Leland and Mr. Camden, As alſo of the Fort 

called Mount Turold, now Toot-Hill at Peterborough. Beſides theſe, 

there are the Plat-Forms and Ground-Plots of ſeveral other Caſtles, 

and of Mannor Houſes built in the Form of Caſtles, and therefore 

call'd ſo, whoſe Erection I take to have been fince the Conqueſt ; and 
particularly at Preſton-capes, St. Loys Wedon, Sulgrave, Culworth, 
Wardon on the Bank of Cherwel, Aldrington and Benefield, (of which 

Two, Mention is made in an old MS. in the Bodle:auLibrary*)Woolaſton, + vid ms. = 
Billing, Tichmarſb, T borpe-Waterville (whereof in Mr. Leland's Iti- NE in B- 
neraty, Mr. Hearne's Edition, Vol. I. p. 5. and in Mr. Gunton's E. Written, 
Church Hiftory of Peterborough, p. 14.) Wadenhoe, and Cotingham ; n T Hr . 
molt of which are now called Cattle Hills. To which we may add 


the Square Tower that is ſtill ſtanding at Longthorpe. 
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TRANSCRIPT 
0 F ns 
DOOMSDAY-BOOK, 
-_ So far as it Concerns 
Northamptonſhire. 


EMPORE REGIS EDWAR DI, fuerunt in NORTHAMPTO NE in * That is 
Dominio Regis LX Burgenſes habentes totidem Manſiones. Ex his ſunt modo Edward the 


14 Vaſtz, reſiduæ ſunt 47. Præter hos ſunt modo in 
in Dominio Regis Willelmi. fo | 
In ipſo Burgo habet Epiſcopus Conſtantienſis 23 Domos de 29 Solidis, & 4 Denariis. 
Abbas de Santo Edmundo x Domum, & 16 Denarios. „ 
Abbas de Burgh 15 Domos, de 14 Solidis, & 8 Denariis. Duæ ſunt Vaſtæ. 
Abbas de Rameſyg x Domum de 16 Denariis. 1 15 5 
Abbas de Coventreu 4 Domos de 12 Denariis. Tres ſunt Vaſtz. 
Abbas de Eveſham x Domum Vaſtam. 
Abbas de Salebi 2 Domos de 32 Denariis. 


Comes Moritonienſis 37 Domos de 45 Solidis & 8 Denariis, duæ ſunt Vaſte. De 9 Domi- 
bus harum habet Rex Socam. 


Comes Hugo x Domum de 4 Denariis. 3 
Comitiſſa Fudita 16 Domos 12 Solidis, una eſt Vaſta. 
Robertus de Todeni 4 Domos de 4 Solidis, una eſt Vaſta. 
Henricus de Ferreires 8 Domos de 9 Solidis, & 4 Denariis. | 
Augſgeris Capellanus Regis x Domum ; de qua Rex debet habere Scam. 
Willelmus Pevrel 32 Domos, de 28 Solidis, & 8 Denariis, Tres ex his ſunt Vaſtz. _ 

 Willelmus Filius Hoſelini 2 de Feudo Epiſcopi Baiocenſis , & Comitiſſæ Fudite, reddit 16 

Denarios. | 5 | 1 Fe 

 Willelmas Ingaine x Domum de Roberto de Hoci, & nil reddit. 

Wido de Rainbudcurt 4 Domos de 64 Denariis. 

Malter Flandrenſis x0 Domos de 8 Solidis. Una eſt Vaſta. 
 Winemarus 12 Domos de 3 Solidis, ex his 4 ſunt Vaſtz. 165 
Richardus Ingaine 4 Domos & 4 Solidos. EG 

Robertus de Alvers x Domum de 12 Denariis. 

Rogers de Hoſenorman x Domum de 16 Denariis. 

Goifridns de Wirce 4 Domos de 4 Solidis. r 

Goifridus Alſelin, & Radulfus Nepos ejus, 2 Domos de 2 Solidis. 

Gilo Frater Anſculſi 3 Domos de 32 Denariis. 

Goi fridus de Chioches 8 Domos de 8 Solidis. Tres ſunt Vaſtz. 

Sigar de Chioches x Domum 16 Denariis. PS 

Suain Filius Azur 21 Domos de 10 Solidis, pertinet ad Stoches, 8 

Anfridus de Valbadon 2 Domos de 2 Solidis de Feudo Epiſcopi Baiocenſis. 

Balduinus Dimidiam Manſionem Vaſtam le Stave unam Domum 12 Denarus. 

Osbertus Gifard 1 Domum, & 4 Denarios. Codumus 1 Domum de 12 Denariis. 

Durandus præpoſitus x Domum de 16 Denariis de Feudd Roberti Todeni. 

Dodin 2 Domos de 20 Denariis, una eſt de Fudita Comitiſſa, altera de Winemaro, 

Hugo Widvile 2 Domos de 32 Denariis. | . 
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NORTHANTONESCIRE reddit firmam trium noctium, 3o Lib. ad Pondus, ad 
Canes 42 Lib. Albas de 20 in ora de dono Reginæ, & de fæno 10 Lib. & 5 oras, de Accipi- 
tre 10 Lib. de Summario 20 Sol. de Elemoſing 20 Sol. de equo Venatorio 20 Solid. 

De Manerio Eddithz Reginæ 40 Lib. de Che 10 Lib. 

Burgenſes de Hantone reddunt Vicecomiti per Annum 30 Lib. & 10 Solidos. Hoc per- 
tinet ad firmam ipſius. 


Fudita Cumitiſſa habet 7 Lib. de Exitibus ejuſdem Burgi. 
Hic annotantur TEN EN TES TERRAS in Northantoneſcire. 


Rex PVillelmus. | | Comes Albericus. 
Epiſcopus Baiocenſis. Comes Hugo. | 
Epiſcopus Dunelmenſis. Hugo de Grentemaiſnil. 
Epiſoopus Conſtant ienſis. Hugo de Luri. 
Epiſogpys Lincolnieꝶ ſis. Henricus Ferieres. 
Abbatia de Burgo. Robertus Todeni. 


Abbatia de Weſtmonaſterio, Robertus Stafford. 
Abbatia de Santo Edmundo. Robertus Oilgi. 
Abbatia de Rameſy. Roliertus de Veci. 
Abbatia de Tornyo. Robertus de Buci. 
Abbatia de Cruiland. Radulphus Pagenel. 
Abbatia de Coventreu. Radulphus de Limeſi. 
Abbatia de Eveſham, Robewus Albus. 
Abbatia de Greſtain. Wallelmus de Cabeinges. 


Eccleſia S. Remigii Remenſis. 
Auſgerus Capellanus. 


Willelmus Pevrel. 
Willelmus Filius Auſculf.. . 


catæ, & 3 Servi, & 2 Ancillæ, 


Leuinus Presbyter, & alu Clerici. Millelmus Louetb. 
Domes Moritonienſis, ' © „ MWalterus de Amcurth. 
Domes de Melent. T Pulerus Flandrenſis. 
Comes Alanus. „ Minemarus. 
Mido de Renbodcurth, J 
ul Filius Hubertm. bl Ogerius Brito, 
Ghilo Frater Anſculf... 5 Crd © PHrogo de Beurere. 
Goifridus Alſelm, 4 Mamo Brito. 
Goisfridus de Manevile. * EuFtachius de Huntedune. 
_ Giſlebertus de Gand. 1 3 udita Comitilſa. 
Goisfridus de Wirce. |  *Giflebertus Coquus. 
Gunfridus de Cioches. VC | x 
iger de Cioches. py | 0 Ricardus. | 
Suain. Millelmus & ali Taini. 


That Part of Rutland, hieb is inſerted in Doomſday-Book, under the Title of Northantone- 
ſcire, is omitted here, Phe „ | | e 

REX tenet in Nortone; Rex Edvardus tenuit, ibi ſunt 5 Hide & una Virgata Terræ, cum 

2 Membris Blacheſſenue, & N Terra efſtt. . . In Dominio ſunt 3 Caru- 

15 8 19 Villani, & x5 Sochamanni, & 5 Bordarii habentes r, 

i6i Molina 2, de 15 Sol. Silva 4 Leuvis Longa, & 3 Leuvis Lata cum oneratis 

valet 60 Solidos, & melius 4 Sol. Sochamanni reddynt 30 Sol. valuit x2.Libras modo 20 


Lib. Fabri reddebant 7 Lib. Tempore Regis Edardi. 


Rex tenet Toweceſtre, ibi ſunt 7, Hidæ & Di idia; Terra eſt 22 Carucatarum. In Dominio 


ſunt 2 Carucatz , & 15 Villani cum 10 Carucatis. Ibi Molinum de 13 Solidis, & 14 
Denariis, & 12 Acræ prati. Silva 2 Leuvis longa, & uni Lata. Fabri reddebant x oO 
Solidos, modo nihil. Ibi unus Sochamannus reddit 5 Solidos, habens Dimidiam Hidæ, 
& quintam Partem Dimid. Hidæ. Tempore Regis Edwardi valuit 12 Lib. modo 25 Lb. 
Rex tenet Sudtone. Ibi ſunt 3 Hidæ. Terra eſt.6. Carucatarum; in Dominio ſunt 2 gum 
unodervo,& 7 Villanis, & 10 Bordarus,cum 2 Carucatis. Ibi Molinum de 10 Solidis, & 8 
Denariis, de Pratis 23 Solidos, de Foro 20 Solidos. In alia Terra ejuſdem Manerii ſunt 
4 Villani cum 2 Carucatis. a | | | 
Huic Manerio pertinet Mitefelle; ibi ſunt 2 Hidæ, & Inland 2Carucatarum,8 Hominibus 
Terra 5 Carucatarum, in Dominio ſunt 2, cum uno Servo, & 8 Villanis, & 3 Bordariis, 


cum 3 Carucatis, & Dimid. Silva uni Leuvi Longa, Querenteni Lata. 


Totum Tempore Regis Edward; valuit 19 Lib. modo 32 Lib. de 21 in Ora. 


Rex tenet Falelaw, ibi eſt 1 Hida & Dimidia & q. Una pars Hidæ Inland oſt ad 4 Ca- 
rucatas, ibi ſunt 2 Carucatæ, & 6 Bordarii habentes 4 Carucatas, in alia Terra extra Do- 


minium 
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minium ſunt 6 Villani cum præpoſito habantes 4 Carucatas de prato 2 Sol. exeunt. Tem- 
pore Regis Edward: valuit 15. Lib. nunc reddit totidem Lib. de 21 in Ora. 

Huic Manerio pertinet Soca de 1 Hida minus, una Bovata: reddit 11 Sol. 

Rex tenet Hardingeſtorp in Coltreweſtan Hundred. 
bi ſunt 5 Hidz prater Inland , Terra 4 Carucatarum, ibi ſunt 4 Carucatæ, & 4 Villani, 
& 10 Bordarii cum 4 Carucatis, ibi 2 Molina de 50 Sol. de pratis, & Paſturis 66 Denar. 

Tempore Regis Edward; valuit 30 Lib. modo 12 Lib. | 1 5 

Willielneus Pevrel, & Gunfridus de Cioches habent ibi 2 Hidas, & 60 Acras prati Dono Regis, 
ut dicunt. 8 


I: COoRBE IT Hundred. 


Rex tenet Gretone: ibi ſunt 3 Hidæ, & 3 Virgatæ Terræ. Terra eſt 14Carucatarum, in Do- 
minio ſunt duæ, & una Ancilla, & 15 Villani, & 5 Bordarii cum Presbytero habent 6 Caruca- 
tas, ibi Molinum de 3 Sol. & 20 Acræ prati, Silva uni Leuvi Longa, & Dimidii leuvi 
Lata: valuit & valet 20 Lib. Plurima deſunt huic Manerio, quæ Tempore Regis Edwardi 
appendebant ibi tam in Silva, & Ferrariis, quam & aliis redditibus. „ 
Rex tenet Corbei, ibi eſt x Hida, & Dimidia, Terra eſt 9 Carucatarum, in Dominio eſt 
una, & 7 Villani cum Presbytero, & 3 Bordarii habentes 4 Carucatas, Silva 18 Quarentenis 
longa & quatuor Quarentenis Lat. e 

Tempore Regis Edward; & modo valuit 10 Lib. Multa deſunt huic Manerio quæ Tem- 
pore Regis Edwardi ibi adjacebant in Silva, & Ferrariis, & aliis Cauſ is. 

Rex tenet Brigſtoc, ibi ſunt 3 Hidæ, & Dimid. Terra eſt xx Carucatarum, in Dominio 
ſunt 3 Carucatz, & 6 Servi, & 16 Villani cum Presbytero , & 4 Bordarii habentes 5 Ca- 
rucatas, ibi Molinum de 5 Sol. & 7 Acræ prati. Silva 15 Quarentenis longa, & uni Leu- 
ä 5 Hos HY 

Huic Manerio appendebant hæc Membra. Slepe, ibi x Hid. & tres Virgatæ Terre. 
In Geitentone 1 Hida. In Stenere 1 Virgata Terre, & Dimidia, Terra eſt octo Caru- 
catarum, ibi ſunt 4 Sochamanni, & 9 Villani, & 7 Bordarii inter omnes habentes 7 Caruca- 
tas. In Slepe ſunt 4 Acræ prati. Totum Manerium cum pendentiis Tempore Regis Ed- 
wardi valuit 15 Lib. modo 20 Lib. | „ | 

Rex tenet Dodintone, ibi eſt x Hida in Wilebroo Hundred. Terra eſt 8 Carucatarum; in 
Dominio eſt 1, & 10 Villani cum Presbytero, & 2 Bordarii habentes 3 Carucatas, ibi 10 
Acræ prati, Sylva 1 Leuva longa, & 6. Quarentenis Lat. ibi Molinum de 4 Sol. Totum 
pertinet ad Grerone Manerium ſupradictum. Tempore Regis Edwgrdi valuit 10 Lib. & 
modo ſimiliter, multa deſunt ei pertinentia ad firmam in Silvis & aliis Cauſis. 

Rex tenet Roderwelle, & Overtone in Rodemelle hundred ibi ſunt 8 hidæ, & 2 partes; r. 
hidz, Terra eſt 40 Carucatarum, in Dominio ſunt 4 Carucatz, & dimidia. Ibi Molinum 
de 9 Solidis, & 4 Denariis, & 8 Acræ Prati. 


Huic Manerio pertinent hæc Membra. 
Lodintone de 1 Hida & tertia Parte 1 Hide. 
Clendone de Dimid. Hidz, & Dimid. Virgatx Terre. 
Dractone de 1 Hida, & Dimid. Virgatæ Terræ. | 3 
Arningvorde de Dimid. Virgatz Terræ. Dereburg de Dimid. Vrigatæ Terræ. 
Keilmerſe de 2 Hidis, & tertia Parte 1. Virgatæ. 
Oxendone de una Hida, & una Virgata Terræ. 
Clipeſtone de una Virgata, & dimidia. | 
Craueſieg de duobus Hidis, & una Virgata Terræ. Burtone de Dimid. Hide, Terra 
eſt 19Carucatarum inter totum. Ibi ſunt 47Sochamanni habentes 18Carucatas. 


Hoc Manerium Rodevelle cum Appendicibus , Tempore Regis Edward;, valuit 30 Li- 
bras, modo 50 Libras. | 


In MaLESLE A Hundred. 


Rex tenet Bricleſworde. Ibi ſunt 9 Hidæ, & dimidia, Terra eſt 35 Carucatarum. In 
Dominio ſunt 2. Et 14 VIliani cum Presbyteris : & 15 Bordarii habentes x5 Caruca- 
tas. Ibi 2 Molina, de 33 Solidis, & 4 Denariis, & 8 Acre Prati. 

Ad hoc Manerium pertinet una Silva, que reddit per Annum 100 Solidos, hec eſt mo- 
do in Foreſta Regis. | | 85 

Huic Manerio pertinet Holecote. Ibi ſunt duæ Hidz, & duæ Virgatz Terræ, & dimj- 

dia. Terra eſt 10 Carucatarum. Ibi ſunt 11 Sochamanni cum 4 Carucatis Prati. T- 


i - * 


tum Tempore Regis Edwardi reddebat 30 Libras, modo 36 Libras. 

Rex tenet Fextone. Ibi ſunt duæ Hidæ, Terra eſt 12 Carucatarum; in Dominio ſunt 3 
Carrucatæ, & 6 ſervi, & 6 Villani, & 9 Bordarii; cum 3 Carucatis, Ibi 12 . 
ti. | ui 


Not TFHANT ON ESCTRTK K. 


Huic Manerio pertinet Walgrave, & Waalda, Ibi duæ Hidz, & tres Virgatæ Terre : 
& Dimidia. Terra eſt 5 Carucatarum. Ibi ſunt 14 Sochamanni, cum 6 Carucats, 
Jbi 12 Acræ Prati. Totum Tempore Regis Edward; reddebat 15 Libras, modo 16 Li- 
bras. | | h 
Rex tenet Tirp, Ibi ſunt 4 Hidz, & 4 Virgatz Terræ. Terra eſt 20 Carucatarum, in 
Dominio ſunt duæ Carucatæ, & 16 Villiani, & 8 Bordarii, cum 3 Carucatis: Ibi 3 Moli- 
na de 43 Solidis, & 4 Denariis, & 5 Acre Prati. | 
Huic Manerio pertinet Afaltone. Thi eft una Hida, & dimidia, & una Bovata Terre : 
& Weſtone de una Hida ſimiliter ipſi pertinet, Terra eſt 5 Carucatarum inter totum. Totum 
Tempore Regis Edwardi reddebat 15 Libras, modo tantum. : 

Rex tenet Optone. Ibi ſunt duæ Hidz ; Terra eſt 10 Carucatarum, in Dominio eſt una, 
& 10 Villani, & 10 Bordarii, habentes 5 Carucatas. Ibi Molinum de 12 Solidis, & 8 De- 
nariis, & 6 Acræ Prati. . SO 

Huic Manerio pertinet Egleſtone. Tbi eſt Dimidia Hidz. Terra eſt 2 Carucatarum ; Ibi 


ſunt 2 Sochamanni , cum una Carucata. Totum, Tempore Regis Edwardi, valuit 15 


Libras, modo tantundem. _ 

Rex tenet Naſſingtone. Ibi ſunt 6 Hidz, Terra eſt 16 Acræ. In Dominio ſunt duæ, & 
24 Villani, cum Presbytero, & 2 Bordariis habentes 14 Carucatas ; Ibi 2 Molina de 30 So- 
lidis, & 8 Denariis, & 40 Acrz Pratis, Silva una leuva Longa, & dimidia leuva La- 


ta. Tempore Regis Edwardi reddebat 26 Libras & 13 Solidos ad numerum, modo 30 Li- 
bras. | 


In Bereford eſt 1 Hida. Oſtacalis hanc tenet cum 2 Sochamannis de quibus ipſe ſocam ha- 
bebit. Terra eſt 2 Carucatarum; ibi ſunt 4 Villani, & 3 Bordaru cum 2 Carucatis, & 
Molinum de 32 Denariis. Hanc Terram Rex Willielmus conceſſit Goduino. 

In Ricſdone eſt Dimidia Virgatæ Terræ, ſoca pertinet ad Bereforde, ibi eſt, Sochamannus 
habens 2 Pordarios ; valuit 10 Solidos. | 123 5 . 

In Patorp ſunt duæ Hidæ pertinentes ad Naſſingtone, Terra eſt 12 Carucatarum in Domi- 

nio ſunt duæ, & 16 Villani & 4 Bordarii, cum 10 Carucatis; Ibi Molinum de 6 Solidis, & 


& 6 Acræ Prati, Silva 1 leuva longitudine, & tantundem Latitudine, Tempore Regis Ed- 


Wardi valuit 13 Libras, & 7 Solidos. 


Rex tenet Taneſloure, Ibi ſunt 6 Hidæ, Terra eſt 13 Carucatarum. In Dominio ſunt 2 


Carucatæ, & 15 Villani, & 4 Bordarii cum 14 Carucatis; Ibi Molinum de 10 Solidis, & 
12 Acræ Prati; Silva 1 leuva Longa, & Dimidia leuva Lata. Tempore Regis Edwardi 
20 Libras ad numerum. ; | 

Rex tenet Bernewelle, Ibi ſunt 6 Hidz, & una Virgata Terræ, Terra eſt 6 Acræ, in Do- 
minio ſunt duæ, & 12 Villani , & 2 Bordarii cum 4 Carucatis ; Ibi 24 Acrz Prati. Tem- 
pore Regis Edward; reddebat 13 Libras, & 6 Solidos, & 6 Denarios ad numerum, modo 


3o Libras cum Taneſoure. 


Rex tenet Clive, ibi eſt x Hida, & 2 Virgatæ, & Dimidia, Algar Comes tenuit. Ter- 
ra eſt 17 Carucatarum, in Dominio ſunt 2 Carucatz cum 1 Servo, & 7 Villani cum Pre{- 
bytero, & 6 Bordariis habentes 5 Carucatas. Ibi Molinum de 12 Denar. & 4 Acre 
prati : Silva x Leuv. Long. & Dimid. Leũv. Lat. Tempore Regis Edward; reddebat 7 Lib. 
modo 10 Lib. | | 8 

Rex tenet Rocbingebam, ibi eſt 1 Hida, Terra eſt 3 Carucatarum, ibi ſunt 5 Villani, & 5 


Bordarii cum 3 Carucatis. 


Hanc Terram tenet Bone cum Saca, & Soca, Tempore Regis Edwardi Vaſta erat, quando 
Rex Willelmus juſſit ibi Caſſellum fieri: modo valet 26 Solidos. . 

In Stoche eſt x Hida de Soca Corbi Maner. Regis. Terra eſt 2 Carucatarum, ibi ſunt 
cum 5 Sochamannis, qui reddunt 64 Denar. id C bz. 1 5 

In Milerteſtone ſunt 3 Virgatæ Terræ. Terra eſt 2 Carucatarum, ibi ſunt 5 Sochamanni 


cum 3 Bordariis habentes 1 Carucatam, & Dimidiam; valuit, & valet 4 Solid. 


Rex tener Palſonham, ibi eſt una Hida: Terra eſt 12 Carucatarum. In Dominio eſt una 
Carucata, 1 Servus & 8 Villani, & 6 Pordarii cum uno Libero Homine habentes 5 Caru- 
catas; ibi Molinum de 13 Sol. & 4 Denar, & 30 Acræ prati, Silva 1 Leuv. Long. & tan- 
tundem Lat. 8 

Huic Manerio pertinet Pocheſle;, ibi eſt Dimidia Hida. Terra eſt 1 Carucatarum ; ibi 
x Sochamannus habens Dimidiam Carucatam, & reddit 5 Sol. | 

Totum Tempore Regis Edward: reddebat 8 Lib. ad numerum, modo 10 J ib. 

Rex tenet Viclei, Algarus Comes tenuit, in Corbei Hundred, ibi ſunt 2 Hidæ, & Dimidia. 
Terra eſt 6 Carucatarum, in Dominio ſunt 2 & 4 Servi, & 12 Villani, & 6 Bordarii cum 
4 Carucatis, ibi Molinum de 64 Denar. valuit 3 Lib. modo 6 Lib. | 

Rex tenet Tingdene, Edditha Regina tenuit, in NEVESLAND Hundred, ibi ſunt 27 Hide, 
& Dimidia cum append. Terra eſt 54 Carucatarum; in Dominio ſunt 3 Hidæ, & ibi 4 Caru- 
catæ, & 7 Servi, & 3o Villani, & 15 Bordarii, cum 11 Carucatis, & 5 Sochamannis cum 
24 Carucatis, ibi 2 Molina de 18 Solid. & tertium de 15 Solid. ibi 5o Acre prati, Silva x 
Lepv. long. & Dimid. Leuv. Lat. Tempore Regis Edward; reddebat 20 Lib. ad numerum, 

| | modo 
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modo 40 Lib. ad Pondus, 20 ad oram. Ipſi 50 Sochamanni reddunt per Ann. de Soca 8 
Lib. & ro Denar. Hujus Manerii Terra ſic jacet. . 

In Hecha Hundred ro Hide, & Dimidia. In Hochelau Hundred 1 Hida, & Dimid. 
In Geritone Hundred una Hida. In Rodevel Hundred 3 partes unius Hidæ. In Ordingbaro 
Hundred 4 Hidz, & 1 Virgata Terræ. In Neveſlund Hundred 9 Hidz, & Dimid. 


Terra Epiſcopi BatiocgNnsts. 


Epiſcopus Baiocenſis tenet de Rege, & Millelmus Pevrel de eo, dimid. hidam in Halecote. 
Terra eſt unius carucatæ, ipſa eſt Dominio cum 4 bordariis, ibi molinum de 8 carucatis, & 
6 acræ prati, ſilva x quarentena longa, & dimid. quarenteni lata. Valuit 8 fol. modo 
10 fol. Almarus tenuit cum ſaca, & ſoca. | 
De fendo Epiſcopi tenet Willelmus x Hidam, & dimid. virgatam Terræ in Hohtone. 
Terra eſt 4 carucatarum. In dominio eſt una, & 2 Servi, & 9 Villani, & 6 Bordarii cum 
3 carucatis: ibi Molinum de 8 denar. & 20 acræ prati, filva x quarentena longa, & 
dimid. quarentena lat. valuit 20 fol. modo 40 ſolid. Vu. filius Axor tenuit Tempore 
Regis Edwardi. | : | 1 

De feudo Epiſcopi Baiocenſis tenet Willelmus 2 hidas in Grenteuorde. Terra eſt 5 carucata- 
rum, in dominio eſt una, & 2 ſervi, & 20 villani, & 5 bordarii cum; carucatis, valuit 4 lib. 
modo 3 libras. Saulfe liberè tenuit Tempore Regis Edward. 

De feudo Epiſcopi Baiocenſis tenet Willelmus unam virgatam Terræ in Brandeſton. Hujus 
ſoca jacet in Faleweſle, Terra eft x carucatæ. Ipſa ibi eſt cum 2 villanis, & 3 bordariis, 
valuit, & valet 20 ſolid. Sanvinus tenuit Tempore Regis Edwardi. 

De feudo Epiſcopi Baiocenſit tenet Millelmus unam virgatam Terræ, & 5 partem unius 
virgatæ in Waltone, hujus ſoca jacet in Sutone. Terra eſt unæ carucatæ. Ipſa ibi eſt cum 1 
ſervo, & 2 villanis; ibi molinum de 4 ſolid. valuit 10 ſolid. modo 15 ſolid. Ulfric tenet 
Alnod Cantuarienſe. 8 5 | 

De feudo Epiſcopi Baiocenſis tenet idem Willelmus 4 hidas, & dimid. & 5 partem dimid. 
hidz in Hertwelle. Terra eſt 10 carucatarum. In dominio ſunt 2, & 5 ſervi, & II villani, 
& 9 bordarii cum presbytero habentes 4 carucatas, & dimid. Ibi 12 acræ prati, & moli- 
num de 19 fol. & 4 denar. filva 8 quarentenis longa, & 3 lat. valuit 4 lib. modo 70 ſolid. 

Edmerus libere tenuit. . 

In feudo Epiſcopi Baiocenſis tenet Willelmus dimid. hidam in Claler Hundred, quintam 
partem dimid. hidæ minimum in Pocheſſai. Terra eff x carucatæ, ibi eſt unus villanus 
_ 1 1 habens dimid. carucatam, valet 4 ſolid. Almarus tenuit Tempore Regis 

Edwardi. VV'¾!n 155 


In GRAvESHN DE Hundred. 


De feudo Epiſcopi Baiocenſis tenet Adam in Cerlintone 3 virgatas Terræ. Willelmus dimid. 
hidam in Everdone, hujus Terræ ſoca in Feleſtiuce. Terra eſt f carucatæ, ipſa eſt ibi cum 2 
villanis, & 2 bordariis, & 6 acris prati, valuit 5 ſolidos, modo 10 ſolidos. Bern tenuit 
Tempore Regis Edwardi. _ | 


In Sur ON e Hundred. 


De feudo Epiſcopi Baiocenſis tenet Adam in Cerlintone 3 virgatas Terræ, & quintam par- 

tem 1 virgatæ. Soca jacet in Sotone. Terra eſt 2 Carucatarum. In dominio eſt una 
cum 2 bordariis, valuit, & valet 10 ſolidos. | „ 
De feudo Epiſcopi Baiocenſis, Willelmus. In Newebote Hund. 2 Hidas, & unam virgatam 
Terræ, & dimid. in Heiforde. Terra eſt 4 carucatarum. In dominio ſunt 2 carucatæ, & 
2 ſervi; & 7 villani, & 2 bordarii cum 1 carucata. Ibi 10 acræ prati, valuit 10 ſolidos. 
modo 20 ſolidos. Epiſcopus & Ailet libere tenuerunt Tempore Regis Edward. 


Terra Epiſcopi DUNELMENSIS, 


a Wi ckLB4 Wapentake. 


Epiſcopus Dunelmenſis tenet 2 hidas de Rege in Horne. 


Horne s in that Part of Rutland, which, at the Time of making this Survey, belong'd tr 
Northamptonſhire. 
0821 65 Terra 
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NORTH ANTON ES CI R k. 


Terra Epiſcopt CoOnSTANTLENSIS: 


20 acræ prati, de hac Terra tenent 3 ſochamanni 2 hidas. Robertus unam hidam.  Gojfri- 
dus unam hidath. Agariis 10 virgatam, & 8 Thi ſunt in dominio & earucatæ, 


A 


De hac Terra calumpniavit Willelmus 1 Epiſcopum 1 hidam, & dimid. virgatam 
un . 


In NARES FORD Hundred. 


De ipſo Epiſcopo tenet u e > bias & dimid. N 1 bovatam it Wadenbo. Terra eſt 
5 carucatarum. In dominio eſt '2, & 4 fervi, & 3 Villani, & 14. bordarii cum presbytoro, 
Habent 2 caracutas ; ibi molinum de 12 denariis, & 11 acræ prati; valuit 3 libras, modo 
Ad hanc Terram pertinent 3 virgatz Terræ in Scaldamelle. Terra eſt unius carucatæ, 
ipſa ibi eſt cum 2 villanis, & 2 bordariis, ſoea eſt Regis. = 
De ipſo eodem Epiſcopo tenet idem Albericus 2 hidas, & dimid. virgatam Terræ in 
Waderho. Terra eſt 6 carucatarum. In dominio ſunt 2 carucatz, & dimid. Tbimolinum 


de 14 ſolidis, & 4 denariis, & 25 anguillis : Ibi 16 acrz prati. Silya *quarenteni longa, 


s * 4 EF 6031 30 +7 & Wt I & WS Cee Ht 9 . i land In joy” > 1 e . ' ö 
& 1 leuv. Tat. Valuit 20 ſolidos, modo 60 ſolidos. Butred libere tenuit Tempore Regis Ed- 
| 75 5 N 821 7111 44 dat - } 31 . > ( gh 4 Jada ; \ F hs 5 5 
e ipſo Epiſcof tenet te 2 hidas, in Ordinbaro Hundred, & 3 virgatas Ter- 
e een 44 n — — o 3-5-0: x8. ah AE red oe | a4 4 43A 4 | 3 £5.70 
ræ in Hargindone. * erra eſt 6 caruegtarum: In dominio ſunt 3 carucatæ, & 12 villani, & 
13 bordarti cum 1 carucata, 


& dimid: Ibi molinum de 8 ſolidis. 885 
In hac Terra tenet unus Miles 3 virgatas Terræ; & ibi habet 1 carucatam cum 2 villa- 
nis, & 1 bordario; valuit 60 ſolidos, modo 100 ſolidos, Edmundus libere tenuit. 
De ipſo Epiſcopo tenet Valebelinus um hidam, & dimid. in alia Hargdone. Terra eſt 
trium carucatarum, & ipſz ſunt in dominio. Hæc Terra cum ſuperiori eſt appreciata. 
De feudo Epiſcgpi tenet Hardeuvin. Homo Walchelinus hidam, & unam virgatam 
Tetrtx in eidem vil Terraceſt 2 carucatarum, & ipſz ſunt in dominio cum ung ſervo, 


a 
& 4 villänis cum x bordario, habent dimid. carucatam; bi 5 aorz prati, valuit 20 ſolidos, 
modo 4o folidos. Diverd libere tenuit Tempore'Regis Edwardi. _ | 

De ipſo Epiſcopo tenet Walchelinus 3 virgatas Terræ in Hiſham. Terra eſt r carucatæ, 
& ipſa eſt in dominio cum 4 bordariis, habent dimid. carucatam ; valuit 5 ſolidos, modo 
20 ſolidos. Burred tenuit cam'ſoca, -& ſaca. 


De ipſo Epiſcopo tenet Valchelinus 2 hidas, & 3 virgatas Terræ in Burtone. Terra eſt 5 


| carucatarum. In dominio ſunt, 2, cum I fervo, & x ancilla, Ibi 9 villani, & 5 bordarii, 
| habefit 3 carucatas, & dimid. Ibi x5 acræ prati; valuit 20 folidos, modo 40 ſolidos. Bur- 


red tenuit cum ſaca, & ſoca. | 1 1 

De ipſo Epiſpopo tenet Walchelinus dimid. hidam, in Stodfalde Hundred, & 4 partes x 
Virgat in Clipeſtone. Terra eſt 3 carucatarum. In dominio eſt una, & 4 villani, & 2 
bofdarii Habent 1 cariicatam, & dimidiam. Trac er ae ing virgata Terræ, & 2 


partes unius virgatæ; Valuit 10 ſolidos, modo 20 ſolidos. 


In WAR DON E Hundred. 


De ipſo Epiſcopo tenet Walchelinus 2 hidas in Hocecote. Terra 5 carucatarum. In do- 
minio-ſunt 2, cum 2 ſervis, & 21 villanis, & 2 bordariis,habtnt 3 carucatas. Ibi molinum 
de 10 ſolidis, & 7 acræ prati; valuit, & valet 4 libras. Burred tenuit cum ſaca, & ſoca, ſi- 
militer, ut ſuperioriem. — 5 
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NoRTHANTONESCHTR EF. 


In NEvELUND Hundred. 


De ipfo Epiſcopy tenet Riramis unam hidam, & dimid. in Burtone. Terra eſt 3 caruca- 
rum. In dominio eſt una cum 1 ſervo, & 3 villanis, cum 1 bordario, habent x caruca- 
crm. Ibi. 6 Acræ prati; valuit, & valet 10 ſolidos. 

De ipſo Epiſcopo tenet Ricardus dimid. hidam in Tingdene. Terra eſt 2 carucatarum. 
In dominio eſt una cum 3 bordariis. Ibi molinum de 5 ſolidis, & 3 acre prati ; valuit F 
tbhidos, modo 20 ſolidos. Burred utrumq; tenuit. 

De ipſo Epiſcopo tenet Goisffidus 1 hidam, & dimid virgatam Terræ in Hantone. Ter- 
ru eſt 4 carucatarum. In dominio ſunt 2, & 3 ſervi, & 4 villani, & 2 bordarii cum 2 ca- 
ricatis. Ibi 4 acrz prati. Valuit 20 ſolidos, modo 30 ſolidos. Aluvins Cubold tenuit. 


In W 1MERESLE Hundred. 


De eodem Epiſcopo tenet Winemarus dimid. hidam in Hachelintone. Terra eſt unæ caru- 
dhtæ , & ipſu ibi eſt 1 ſervo, & 3 bordariis; valuit 16 denarios, modo 10 ſolidos. Burred 

De ipſo Epiſcopo tenet Winemarus 1 hidam in Preſtone, & partem 1 hidæ; ſe defendebat 
Tempore Regis Edwardi. Terra eſt 2 carucatarum. In dominio eſt una, & 2 ſervi, & 
4 Vällani dum 1 barucatis. Abi 6 acræ prati. Valuit 2 ſolidos, modo 20 ſolidos. Winemara 
vidua tenuit Tempore Regis :Edward;, 

De ipſo Epiſcopo tener Nolertus, Bertone. Ibi ſunt 4 hidæ, & dimid. Terra eſt xo ca- 
rucatarum. In dominio unt 4 carucatæ, de 5 ſervis, & f ancilla, & 23 villanis cum 3 
bortariis, habent c caracutas.: Ibi 2 molina de x0 folidis, & 40 acre prati, & 8 acræ pilut. 
valuit 40 ſolidos, modo 100 ſolidos. Burred tenuit. | 


In NE VESLUVND Hundred. 


De ipſoEpiſropbttenet Robrrtus m virgatam Terræ in Craneford. Terra eſt 1 carucate. 
. willani, & 1 fodhamannus cum 2 bordariis, habent 2 carucatas; valet 10 ſolidos, 
vaſta fuit. 8 20 | 5 

De ipſo Fpiſcppotenet Norgot i virgamm Terræ in Hanverdeſbo Hundred in Wendlesberie. 
*Ferrareſt dimid. carucatæ. bi iſunt a ſochamanni, cum ea valuit a. ſolidos, ſoca pertinet 
ad nal eee 1 Tod 

De ipſo. Rpiſcopo tenat Millelanus à hidas, dimid. virgatam minus in Nivetone. Terra 
eſt 2 carucatarum. An dominio ſunt 2 carucatæ, & 8 villani, & 6 bordarii cum 2 caruca- 
ctis, Silvailbi 2. quarentenis longa, & 2 quarentenis lata; valuit ao ſolidos, modo 40 ſoli- 
Kos. Hon tenuit Tempore Regis Fovard:. 3 


In NEVESLUND Hundred. 

De feudo Epiſcopi tenet Hugo 1 hidam, & dimid in Edintone. Terra eſt 2 carucatarum. 
In dominio una, & 6 villani cum 1 bordario habent 3 carucatas: Ibi molinum de 16 de- 
nariis, & 4 acræ prati,”valuit 10 ſolidos, modo 40 ſolidos. | 

De feudo Epiſcopi tenet Oſmundus 1 hidam, & 1 virgatam Terræ in alia Edintone. Ter- 
ra eſt 3 carucatarum. In dominio eſt una, & 4 villani habent 2 carucatas : Ibi 2 acræ 
oprati, valuitꝛ ro ſolidos, modoizo! tolidos. Axor tenuit de Rege. 
Meecdemi Epiſcopu tenet Radulſus 1 hidam, & 1 virgatam Terræ in MWodenford. Terra 
eſt 2 carucatarum. In dominio ſunt 2 carudatæ, & unus villanus cum presbytero, & 5 
bordarii, habent 1 carucatam, & dimid. ibi 6 acrz prati, & 1 acra ſilvæ, valuit 10 ſolidos, 
modo 20 ſolidos. «Burred tenebat, ſed ſoca pertinebat ad Burg. 5 

De eodem Epiſcopo cenet Odelmus 3 virgatas Terræ in Trapiſtane. Terra eſt 2 carucata- 
rum. In dominio eſt una, & 2 ſervi, & unus villanus cum 4 bordariis, habet unam caru- 
param, valuit 1 Z denarios, modo 10 ſolidos. ꝙurred libere trenuit. 

De eodem Epiſcopo tenet Bamundus nam virgatam Terræ, & dimidiam in Sranere. 
Terra At: z. carucatarum. In udominioceſt una, & ;2 :bordami habent x carucatam : Ibi 
molinum de 32 denariis, Silva 4. quarentenis longa, & 2 quarentenis lata, valuit 2 ſolidos, 
modo 10 ſolidos. Idem libere tenuit Tempore Regis Edward. 


In 
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Na K r H A N T ON RE S C 1 R K. 


In Hoc HESLAVU Hundred. 


De eodem Epiſcopo tenent Edvinus, & Algar 2 hidas, unam virgatam minus in Lubwic. 
Terra eſt 3 carucatarum. In dominio eſt una carucata, & una ancilla, & 7 villani, & 2 
bordarii cum 2 carucatis: Ibi molinum de 64 denariis, Silva 5 quarentenis longa, & 3 
quarentenis lata, valuit ro ſolidos, modo 25 ſolidos. 

De eodem Epiſcopo tenet Algarus unam hidam, & unam virgatam Terræ in Iſep. Ter- 
ra eſt 2 carucatarum. In dominio eſt una, & 2 ſervi. & 5 villani cum 2 bordariis, habent 
unam carucatam. poke 

De eodem Epiſcopo tenet Turbinus tres virgatas Terr in Hortone. Terra eſt 1 carucatz, 
ibi eſt ipſa cum 2 villanis, & 2 bordariis, valuit 6 ſolidos, modo 10 ſolidos. Frano tenuit 
Tempore Regis Edward, 


In SU DTONE Hundred. 


In CREVELTONE de Epiſcopo tenet Aluric 4 partes dimid. hide. Terra eſt dimid. 
carucatæ. Ibi ſunt 3 bordarii cum 1 carucata, valet 10 ſolidos. Idem tenet de filio 
Burredi, & non poterat diſcedere. 85 0 

De Epiſcopo tenet Robertus, FINE ME RE; ibi funt 8 hidæ. Terra eſt 9 caruca- 
tarum; in dominio ſunt 2, & 4 ſervi, & 10 villam, & 5 bordarii cum 6 carucatis ; 
ibi molinum de 13 ſolidis, & 100 acræ paſturæ, Silva 1 quarentena longa, & uni lata; va- 
luit, & valet 8 libros. Uluvard libere tenuit Tempore Regis Edwardi. 

De Epiſcopo tenet Rogers, Hedbam; ibi ſunt 8 hidæ. Terra eſt 8 carucatarum. In do- 
minio ſunt 2 cum 1 ſervo, & 8 villani, & 5 bordarii cum 1 carucata ; ibi 20 acrz paſturz, 
valuit, & valet 8 libros. Uluvard libere tenuit. TE: : 

De Epiſcopo tenet Herluinus, Sildeſwelle: Tbi ſunt 10 hidæ. Terra eſt 7 carucatarum. 
In dominio ſunt tres carucatz, & 2 ſervi, & / villani, & 7 bordarn cum 4. carucatis, valuit 
10 ſolidos, modo 10 hbras. Edmundus filius Burredi tenuit. „ „ 

De Epiſcopo tenet Willelmus, Glintone; ibi ſunt 10 hidæ. Terra eſt 6 carucatarum. In 
dominio ſunt 6 carucatæ, & 6 ſervi, & 15 villani, & F bordarii cum 5 carucatis ; 
ibi molinum de 5 folidis, & 18 acræ prati, Silva 6 quarentenis longa, & tantundem lat. 
valuit 6 libros, modo 8 libras. Uluvardus libere tenuit de Rege Edwardo. „ 

De Epiſcopo tenent Willelnus, & Ilgerus; ibi ſunt 3 hide. Terra eſt 6 carucatarum. In 
dominio ſunt 2, & 2 ſervi, & 14 villani, & 2 bordarii cum 5 carucatis; ibi 30 acræ prati, 
& 13 acrz paſturæ, valuit 4 libras, modo 100 ſolidos. Viuvardus libere tenuit. 

De Epiſcopo tenet Turſtinus dimidiam hidam in Hortone. Terra eſt dimid. carucatz ; 
ibi ſunt 6 acrz prati, valuit 5 ſolidos, modo 10 folidos. Leviget libere tenuit. 


De Epiſcopo tenet Robertws 5 hidas in Egforde. Terra eſt 6 carucatarum. In dominio 


ſunt 3 carucatz, & 5 ſervi, & 5 villani, & 7 bordarii cum 2 carucatis ; ibi molinum de 20 
ſolidis, & 3o acræ prati, valuit, & valet 6 libras. Edmundus filius Burredi libere tenuit. 


Terra Epiſcopi LI N CO N IEN SIS. 
In GIs EEB VRG Hundred. 


Epiſcopus Lincolniæ tenet de Rege, Holewelle; ibi eſt una hida, & 2 partes de dimid hida 
Terra eſt 53 carucatarum; ibi ſunt 4 villani cum 1 bordario habentes unam carucatam : 


valuit, & valet 10 ſolidos. Bardi libere tenuit. 


In EIBOLDö EST AN Hundred. 


De eodem Epiſcopo tenet Godeffidas 4 hidas in Cervecumbe. Terra eſt 10 carucatarum. 
In dominio ſunt 2, & 4 ſervi, & 20 villani, & 9 bordarii cum 8 carucatis; ibi 3 molina 


de 16 ſolidis, & 9 acræ prati, valuit 10 libras, modo 7 libras. Bardi libere tenuit. 


Terra 
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NORT HAN TON ESC IR E. 


Terra Sandi PE T R 1 de B U R 8. 
In Srochk Hundred. 


Abbatia Sancti Petri de Burg tenet villam, quæ vocatur Bum; ibi ſunt 8 hide. Terra 
eſt 16 carucatarum. In dominio ſunt 5, & 7 ſervi, & 27 villani, & 8 bordarii, cum 11 


carucatis. Ibi molinum de 5 ſolidis, & 40 acræ prati, filva uni leuva longa, & 4 quaren- 
tenis lata; valuit 20 ſolidos, modo 10 libras. 


In Sroc Hundred. 


Ipſa Eccleſia tenet Cotingebam; ibi ſunt 5 hide. Terra eſt 14 carucatarum. In domi- 
nip ſunt duæ, & 4 fervi, & 29 villani, & 10 bordarii cum 10 carucatis; ibi molinum de 
40 denariis, & 12 acræ prati, filya una leuva longa, & dimid. leuvi lata; valuit 10 ſolidos, 
modo 40 ſolidos. 

Ipſa Eccleſia tenet Torpe ; ibi 2 hidæ. Terra eſt 4 carucatarum. In dominio ſunt 2, 
& 4 ſervi, & 12 villani, & 2 bordarii cum 2 carucatis ; ibi pratum 3 quarentenis longum, 
& una quarentena lata, ſilva 6 quarentenis longa, & 4 quarentenis lata, ibi funt 3 ſocha- 
manni cum 2 carucatis; valuit 40 ſolidos, modo 5 folidos. 
 ITpfa Eccleſia tenet Caſtræ; ibi ſunt 3 hidæ. Terra eſt 12 carucatarum. In dominio 
ſunt 2 cum 1 ſervo, & 13 villani, & 2 bordarii cum 3 carucatis, & dimid. ibi molinum 
de 8 ſolidis, & 15 acræ prati, ſilva 6 quarentenis longa, & 2 quarentenis lata; valuit 20 
ſolidos, modo 50 ſolidos. : 
 Tpfa Eccleſia tenet Egleſworde ; ibi ſunt 6 hide. Terra eſt 12 carucatarum. In domi- 
nio ſunt 2 carucatæ, & 17 villani, & 2 bordarii, & 18 ſochamanni cum 12 carucatis ; 

ibi 2 molina de 12 ſolidis, & 15 acræ prati, ſilva 3 quarentenis longa, & 2 quarentenis 
lata; valuit 20 ſolidos, modo 70 ſolidos. 

Ipſa Eccleſia tenct 6 hidas in Pilleſgete. Terra eſt 6 carucatarum. In dominio eſt una 
cum 1 ſervo, & 9 villani, & 2 bordarii, & 36 ſochamanni habent 11 carucatas ; ibi mo- 
linum de 10 ſolidis, & 40 acræ prati, & 5 acre ſilvæ; valuit 20 ſolidòs, modo 4 libras. 

Ipſa Eccleſia tenet 3 hidas in Glintone. In hac cum append. Tempore Regis Edward; 
fuerunt 3o carucatæ. Terra eſt 12 carucatarum; in dominio ſunt 3 carucatz, & 2 ancillæ, 
& decem villani, & 6 bordarii, & 8 ſochamanni cum 5 carucatis; ibi ſunt 100 acræ prati, 
filva ro quarentenis longa, & 9 quarentenis lata, valuit 60 ſolidos. 

Üpſa Eccleſia tenet 8 hidas, & unam virgatam Terre in Widerintone; ibi cum append. 
fuerunt 31 carucatæ Tempore Regis Edwardi. Terra eſt 12 carucatarum ; ibi in dominio 
ſunt 5 carucatz, & 4 ſervi, & 3o villani, & 4 bordarii, & 19 ſochamanni habentes 19 
carucatas, ſilva 2 leuvis longa, & 1 leuvis lata; valuit 4 libras, modo 7 libras. 

Ipſa Eccleſia tenet in Adelintone unam hidam, & dimid. Terra eſt 3 carucatarum ; ibi 
ſunt 6 ſochamanni cum 3 carucatis, & 8 acræ prati ; valuit 2 ſolidos, modo 10 ſolidos. 

Ipſa Eccleſia tenet 6 hidas in Undele. Terra eſt 9 carucatarum. In dominio ſunt 3 ca- 
rucatæ, & 3 ſervi, & 23 villani, & ro bordarii cum 9 carucatis; ibi molinum de 20 ſolidis, 
& 250 anguillis, & ibi go acre prati, ſilva 3 leuvis longa, & 2 leuvis lata, cum oneratis, 
valuit 20 ſolidos, de mercat. 25 ſolidos. | ” 
Huic manerio pertinet dimid. hida in Terninge. Terra eſt dimid, carucatæ; ibi eſt 
unus villanus, valuit 2 {clidos, modo 40 denarios. 


In Wicks LE Hundred. 


Ipfi manerio pertinent 2 hidæ, & una virgata Terræ in Stoche. Terra 8 carucatarum. 
In dominio eſt x carucata, & 13 villani, & 2 bordaru cum 2 carucatis, & dimid. ibi 10 
acræ prati, ſilva x leuui longa, & 5 quarentenis lata; valuit 10 ſolidos, modo 110 ſolidos. 
Ipſa Eccleſia tenet 7 hidas, & dimid. in Wermintone, Terra eſt 16 carucatarum. In 
dominio ſunt 4 carucatz, & 3 ſervi, & 32 villani cum 7 carucatis ; ibi molinum de 40 
ee & 325 anguillis, & 40 acræ prati, & una acra ſilvæ; valuit 5 ſolidos, modo 110 
ibras. | AN 
Ipſa Eccleſia tenet 4 hidas, & dimid. in Aſcetone. Terra eſt 8 carucatarum. In dotni- 
nio ſunt 2 carucatz, & 1 ſervus, & II villani, & 2 bordarii cum 6 carucatis; ibi 2 molina 
$6 40 ſolidis, & 325 anguillis, & 16 acræ prati, & 4 acre ſilvæ; valuit 8 ſolidos, modo 7 
ibras. | 
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Non THANTONESCHRE. 


rentena longa, & 4 quarentenis lata; valuit 5 ſolidos, modo 60 ſolidos. 


In WiIESLE Hundred. 


Ipſa Eccleſia tenet Tedimwelle ; ibi ſunt 5 hidz, & 1 virgata Terre. Terra eſt 8 caruca- 
tarum. In dominio ſunt 2, & 24 villani, & 11 bordari cum 7 carucatis ; ibi 2 molina 
de 24 ſolidis, & 20 carucatz prati ; valuit 10 ſolidos, modo 7 libras. | | 

Ipſa Eccleſia tenet x hidam, & 1 virgatam Terræ in Slaptone. Terra eſt 2 carucat 
& ipſæ ſunt ibi cum 6 ſochamannis ; ibi 4 acræ ſilvæ, valuit 5 ſolidos. 

Ipſa Eccleſia tenet 5 hidas, & unam virgatam Terræ in Erdiburne. Terra eſt 15 caruca- 
tarum. In dominio ſunt 2, & 2 ſervi, & 2 villani , & 8 bordarii, & 4 ſochamanni cum 
5 carucatis inter omnes; ibi molinum de 18 ſolidis, valuit 3 libras, modo 6 libras. 

Ipſa Eccleſia 1 hidam, & 1 virgatam Terræ in Stampige. Terra eſt 3 carucatarum. In 
dominio ſunt 2 carucatæ cum 1 ſervo, & 8 villani, & 4 bordarii cum x carucata, & 2 
bobus; ibi molinum de 20 ſolidis, & 8 acræ prati; valuit 40 ſolidos, modo 100 ſolidos. 

Ipſa Eccleſia tenet 10 hidas in Cateringe. Terra eſt 16 carucatarum. In dominio eſt 
una, & una ancilla, & 231 villani cum 10 carucatis; ibi 2 molina de 20 ſolidis, & 107 acræ 
prati, & 3 acre ſilvæ; valuit 10 libras, modo 11 libras. 


arum, 


Terra Hominum ejuſdem F, CCL EST &. 


In Caſtre tenent 5 milites 3 hidas de Abbatia, & ibi habent 5 caracutas in dominio, & 
villanos, & 5 bordarios, & 3 ſervos cum 2 carucatis, & dimid. valebat 10 ſolidos, modo 
40 ſolidos. - | | —— „ „ | 

Rogerus tenet de Abbatia Meletone; ibi ſunt 2 hide. Terra eſt 3 carucatarum. In domi- 
nio ſunt 2 cum 1 ſervo, & & villani, & 6 ſochamanni cum 2 carucatis, ſilva 3 quarentenis 
longa, & una lata; valuit 20 ſolidos, modo 40 ſolidos. + 

In Egleſworde tenent 3 milites Abbatia, 3 hidas, & ibi habent 3 carucatas, valuit 3 libras. 

Anchitills tenet de Abbate Witheringham ; ibi ſunt 9 hide. Terra eſt 16 carucatarum. 
Tempore Regis Edward; fuerunt ibi 30. In dominio ſunt 3 carucatæ, & 3 ſervi, & 12 
villani, & / bordarii, & 20 ſochamanni cum 12 carucatis, inter omnes; ibi 3 molina de 19 
ſolidis, ſilva 2 leuva longa, & una lata; valuit 3 libras, modo 11 libras. © 

In Burglea tenet Goisfridus 3 virgatas Terræ de Abbate. Terra eſt 2 carucatarum. In 
dominio eſt una, & 3 ſervi, & 7 villani cum 1 bordario, habent 1 carucatam ; ibi 6 acræ 


prati, & 3 acræ ſilvæ; valuit 10 ſolidos, modo 40 ſolidos. 


In Sudtorpe tenet Goisfridus 3. . . dimid. de Abbate. Terra eſt 6 carucatarum. 
Tempore Regis Edward; fuerunt 12. In dominio ſunt 3 carucatæ, & 4. villani, & 2 bor- 
darii, & 18 Sochamanni cum 7 carucatis ; ibi 2 molina, & dimid. de; ſolidis, & 20 acrz 
prati, ſilva 2 quarentenis longa, & una lata; valuit 40 ſolidos, modo 6 libras. 

In Glentone tenent 3 milites Abbatia 10 hidas, 1 virgatam Terræ; ibi ſunt 6 carucatæ in 
dominio, & 33 ſochamanni cum 9 carucatis, & dimid. ibi 2 molina de 11 ſolidis, & 4. 
denarus; valuit 40 ſolidos, modo 10 libras. 8 „ 

In Widerintone tenent 4 milites Abbatia ro hidas, & unam virgatam Terræ, 3 hid. & ibi 
habent 4 carucatas, & 12 acras prati; valuit 20 ſolidos, modo 4 libras. 

In Writorp tenet Aluvinus de Abbatia 3 virgatas Terræ, quæ pertinent ad Witeringham , 
ibi ſunt 3 ſochamanni cum una carucata, & dimid. & 4 acrz prati; valet 8 ſolidos. 

In Codeftoche tenent 2 milites de Abbatia 4 hidas. Terra eſt 6 carucatarum. In dominio 
ſunt 3, & 10 villani, & 4 bordarii cum 6 carucatis, & dimid. ibi 24 acræ prati, ſilva qua- 


In Lidintone tenet Willelmus de Abbate 4 hidas. Terra eſt 6 carucatarum. In dominio 
eſt una cum 1 ſervo, 8 villani, & 2 bordarii cum 2 carucatis, & 6 fochamanni cum 2 ca- 
rucatis, & 12 acræ prati, Soca hujus Terræ pertinet ad Undet ; valuit 10 ſolidos, modo 40 
{olidos. _ 3 

In Marmintone tenent 2 milites de Abbate 1 hidam, quæ jacet ad Malebroc. Terra eſt 2 


carucatarum, ipſæ ſunt ibi cum 2 villanis, & ſochamannis; valuit 2 ſolidos, modo 30 
ſolidos. 5 


In Pochebroc tenet Euſtachius de Abbate 4 hidas, unam virgatam Terræ minus. Terra 
eſt 8 carucatarum. In dominio eſt una cum 1 ſervo, & 5 villani, & 2 bordarii, & 3 ſo- 


chamanni cum 8 villanis, habent 4 carucatas, & dimid. inter omnes ibi 5 acræ prati ; va- 
luit 5 ſolidos, modo 40 ſolidos. 


Ds hac Terra tener Goisfridus unam virgatam Terræ. 


= 


In Mermeſtene tenent 3 milites de Abbate duas hidas, & dimid. & eſt ſoca de Und:/. 
Terra eſt 4. carucatarum. In dominio ſunt 2 carucatæ, & F villani cum 2 carucatis; ibi 
10 acræ prati, valuit 10 ſolidos, modo 40. | 

In Alerneſtone, & Chingeſtorpe tenent 5 milites de Abbate 5 hidas de foca. Terra eſt 8 ca- 
rucatarum. In dominio ſunt 5 carucatæ, & 9 villani, & 3 bordarii, & 6 fochamanni 
cum 3 carucatis, inter omnes ibi 3 acræ prati ; valuit 10 ſolidos, modo 40 folidos. 


In 


„) 


In Hinintone tenent 3 milites de Abbate duas hidas, & dimid. & eſt ſoca de Undel. Terra 
eſt 4 carucatarum. In dominio ſunt 2 carucatæ, & ̃ villani cum 2 carucatis; ibi 10 acræ 
prati, valuit 0 ſolidos, modo 40 ſolidos. 

In Lullintonec enet Walterius de Abbate 1 hidam, & dimid. quæ pertinet ad Undel. Terra 
eſt* 3 carucatarum. In dominio eſt una, & 7 villani cum 1 carucata, & dimid. valuit 10 
ſolidos, modo 30 ſolidos. | | 

In Winewiche tenet Euſtachius de Abbate dimid. hidam, ſoca eſt de Undel; ibi 2 ſocha- 
manni, & 2 villani habent 2 carucatas ; valuit 5 ſolidos, modo 10 ſolidos. 

In Senbard & Roxzelinus tenet 1 hidam, & dimid. de Abbate, & pertinet ad Wermintone 
ibi cum 3 villanis habent 2 carucatas ; valuit's ſolidos, modo 40 ſolidos. 

Duo milites & 2 ſervientes cum 1 ſochamanno tenent 2 hidas, & virgatam Terre, quæ 
pertinet ad Stoche; ibi habent 2 carucatas, & dimid. & 8 villanos, & 4 bordarios cum 3 
carucatis; ibi 10 acræ prati, valuit 5 ſolidos, modo Fo ſolidos. 

In Pilchetone tenet Rogerius de Abbate 2 hidas, & dimid. Terra eſt 5 carucatarum. In 
dominio eſt una, & 6 villani, & 2 bordarii , & 2 ſochamanni cum 4 carucatis ; ibi 8 acræ 
prati, ſilva 14. quarentenis longa, & 4 quarentenis lata; valuit 5 ſolidos, modo 60 ſolidos. 

In Wadenho tenet Rogerus de Abbate unam virgatam Terræ, & dimid. & ibi habent dimid. 
carucatas cum 1 bordario; ibi 2 acræ prati, valuit 5 ſolidos. 

In Aſechirce tenent Alkenins, & 2 Angli de Abbate 6 hidas, & dimid. Terra eſt 10 ca- 
rucatarum. In dominio ſunt 3 carucatæ, & 3 ſervi cum 10 villanis, & 11 bordarii cum 

F carucatis; ibi 20 acre prati, & 6 acræ ſilvæ; valuit 60 ſolidos, modo 100 ſolidos. 
In Tircemeſſe tenet Axelinus de Abbate 3 hidas, & 1 virgatam Terra, & tertiam partem 


py 


dimid. hide. Terra eſt 5 carucatarum. In dominio ſunt 2, & 3 ſervi, & 7 villani, & 3 


©. * . o * * C - ol 7 
bordarii cum 2 carucatis, & 3 ſochamanni cum 1 carucata ; ibi 10 acrx prati, valuit 20 


ſolidos, modo 55 ſolidos. 
In Clotone tenet Euſtachius de Abbate 3 hidas, & 3 virgatas Terræ, & tertiam partem di- 
mid. hidæ. Terra eſt 5 carucatarum. In dominio eſt una, & 1 miles, & 9 villani, & 12 
bordarii, & 3 ſochamrnni cum 4 carucatis; valuit 10 ſolidos, modo 40 ſolidos. 
In cadem villa tener Elmarus de Abbate dimid. hidam, & ibi habet x carucatam, & 2 
villanos, & 3 bordarios cum dimid. carucata, in tota villa ſunt 26 acræ prati; valet hæc 
pars Almari 10 ſolidos. 5 : | 
In Pibteſtea tenet Axor de Abbate 5 hidas, & f virgatam Terræ. Terra eſt 13 carucata- 
rum. In dominio ſunt 2, & 2 ſervi, & 5 villani, & totidem bordarii cum 3 carucatis ; ibi 
molinum de 8 ſolidis, & T1 acræ prati. Ts 


Ibidem habet 4zo 1 hidam, & dimid. & ibi ſunt 4 ſochamanni cum 1 carucata, valuit 
totidem cum receptis 8 lib. modo 100 ſolid. 

Hoc manerium fuit de firma monachorum, & ibi fuit dominicum edificium. ö 

In Cateworde tenet Euſtachius 1 hidam, & dimid. Terra eſt 3 carucatarum ; ibi ſunt 4 
ſochamanni cum 1 carucata ; valuit 10 ſolidos, modo; ſolidos. 
In Fdewincle ſunt 3 hide. Terra eſt 10 carucatarum. In dominio eſt una, & 9 villa- 
ni, & 2 bordarii, & 2 ſochamanni cum 4 carucatis, & dimid. ibi 20 acrx prati, filva 2 


leuvis longa, & 1 lata, valuit 15 ſolidos cum oneratis, valuit 20 ſolidos, modo 30 ſolidos; 


ſi bene exercetur 100 ſolidos valet. To 

Hæc Terra fuit Tempore Regis Edwardi de victu monachorum. Perron tenet permiſſu 
Regis contra voluntatem Abbatis. 5 | | 

In Wodeford tenet Rogerus 7 hidas de Abbate. Terra eſt 12 carucatarum. In dominio 


| ſunt 2 carucatæ, & dimid. & 4 ſervi, & 12 villani, & 3 bordarii, & 12 ſochamanni tenent 


9 carucatas, & dimid. ibi molinum de 2 ſolidis, & 20 acræ prati ; valuit 20 ſolidos, modo 
60 ſolidos. 


In eadem villa tenent Rogerns, & Hugo, & Siuvardus 3 virgatas Terræ de Abbate, & 778 


habent x carucatam, & valuit 10 ſolidos; totum manerium vaſtum fuit cum accipitre. 

In Edintone tenet Hugo de Abbate 3 hidas. Terra eſt 8 carucatarum. In dominio ſunt 
2 cum 1 ſervo, & 8 villani, & 4 bordarii, & r ſochamannus cum 4 carucatis ; ibi molinum 
de 12 denariis, & 200 anguillis, & 1 acra prati ; valuit 10 ſolidos, modo 40 ſolidos. 

In Erdinburne tenent 4 milites de Abbate 5 hidas, 1 virgatam Terræ minus; ibi habent 
6 carucatas in dominio, & 8 villanos, & 2 bordarios cum 2 carucatis; ibi molinum de 5 
ſolidis, valuit 20 ſolidos, modo 100 ſolidos, ſoca jacet in Burg. 

In Craneford tenet Robertus de Abbate 3 hidas, & 1 milies de ed. Terra eſt 6 caruca- 
tarum; ibi 15 ſochamanni habentes 6 carucatas; valuit 5 ſolidos, modo 20 ſolidos. 

In Dalintone tenet Ricardus de Abbate 4 hidas. Terra eſt 8 carucatarum. In dominio 
ſunt 2, & 3 ſervi, & 18 villani cum presbytero, & 4 bordarii, habent 6 carucatas; ibi 
molinum de 20 ſolidis, & 5 acrz prati ; valuit 40 ſolidos, modo 100 ſolidos. 

In Aſceton tenet Fuo dimid. hidam de Abbate; valuit 4 ſolidos. 
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NoRTHANTONESC-IRE. 


Terra Fancli PET RI de W ESTMONASTERIO. 
In Cor BIE Hundred. 


Abbatia ſancti Petri de Weſtmon. tenet Dene; ibi ſunt 2 hidz, & dimid. Terra eſt 8 ca- 
rucatarum. In dominio ſunt 2, & 7 villani cum presbytero, & 6 bordarii, habent 6 ca- 
rucatas, & 2 fratres reddunt 32 folidos; ibi molinum de 3 ſolidis, filva 1 leuvi longa, & 8 
quarentenis lata; valuit, & valet 100 ſolidos, 6 libras, ſemper tenet Eccleſia. 


In HocHESLAW Hundred. 


Ipfa Eccleſia tenet in Sutburg 3 hidas. Terra eſt 8 carucatarum. In dominio eſt una, 
& 12 villani, & 5 ſochamanni cum 2 bordariis, habent 6 carucatas : ibi molinum de 6 ſoli- 
dis, ſilva 7 quarentenis longa, & 6 lata; valuit, 8 valet 100 folidos. | 


Teera Sancti EL DMUNDI. 
In RoDb EWE LLE Hundred. 


Abbatia Sancti Edmundi tenet de Rege 1 hidam de ſoca in Boctone. Terra eſt 2 caruca- 
tarum; ibi ſunt 6 villani, & 2 bordarii cum 2 carucatis: Ibi molinum de 12 denariis, ſilva 
x quarenteni longa, & 1 lata; valuit 64 denarios, modo 12 ſolidos. Algar comes tenuit. 

In Gadintone tenet Abbatia 1 hidam, & 1 virgatam Terræ de ſoca. Terra eſt 2 carucata- 
rum; ipſz ibi ſunt cum 5 ſochamannis, & 3 bordariis ; valuit, & valet 6 ſolidos. 

In Erniwadetenet Abbatia dimid. virgatam Terræ de ſoca; ibi eſt x villanus cum 2 borda- 
riis habens dimid. carucatam ; valuit, & valet 3 {olidos. > 

In Scaldewelle tenet Abbas 1 hidam, & 3 virgatas Terræ. Terra eſt 3 carucatarum; ibi 


funt ipſæ cum 9 ſochamannis, & 9 bordarii ; valuit, & valet 16 ſolidos. Algaras tenuit. 


Willelmus Rex dedit ſancto Edmundo pro anima Reginæ Mathilde. „ 
In Hohtone tenet Abbas x hidam, & dimid. virgatam Terræ. Terra eft 2 carucatarum, 
has habent, ibi 3 ſochamanni, & 12 bordarii; valuit, & valet 12 ſolidos. 
In Langeport tenet Abbas x virgatam Terræ, & 1 bovatam. Terra eſt 1 carucatæ, hanc 
habent; ibi 3 ſochamanni, valuit, & valet 40 denarios. 
In Badebroc tenet Abbas dimid. virgatam Terræ de ſocha. Terra eſt dimid. carucatæ, 
hanc habent; ibi 1 ſochamannus, valuit, & valet 3 ſolidos. 


In SToDFALD Hundred. 


En Ferendone tenet Abbas de ſoca dimid. hidam, & tertiam partem r virgatæ. Terra eſt 
unius carucatæ; ibi eſt x carucata, & dimid. cum 3 fochamannis; valuit, & valet 10 ſolidos. 
Algarus comes tenuit. 9 | 

In Udetorpe tenet Abbatia 3 virgatas Terrz, & dimid. de ſoca 1 carucatam ; ibi eſt x ſo- 
chamannus cum dimid. carucata ; valuit, & valet 2 ſolidos. 

In Clippeſtone tenet Abbas 2 virgatas Terræ, & dimid. Terra eſt 1 carucatz; ibi ſunt 5 
fochamanni cum 1 carucata, & dimid. valuit, & valet 2 folidos. 

In Calme tenet Abbas dimid. hidam de ſoca. Terra eſt dimid. carucatæ; ibi o ſocha- 


manni habent 1 carucatam ; valuit, & valet 6 ſolidos. 


4 In Medewelle tenet tertiam partem 1 virgatæ, ibi x ſochamannus; valuit, & valet 6 
enarios. | 


In NEveEsLUND Hundred. 


Ipſe Abbas tenet de Rege in Werchintone ; ibi ſunt 3 hidæ, & dimid. Terra eſt 9 caru- 
catarum. In dominio ſunt 2 carucatæ, & 6 villani, & 8 bordarii cum 7 carucatis, & 3 
ſervi; ibi molinum de 12 ſolidis, & 20 acræ prati, ſilva 3 quarentenis longa, & 3 quaren- 
tenis lata; valuit 7 libras, modo 8 libras. Aveva mater Morcari Hount tenuit, 
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Terra Saucti BE NED ICTI De RAMERHSTTe. 
In WiILeBRO c Hundred. 


Abbatia de Rameſjg tenet 1 virgatam Terra, & dimid. in Hala. Terra eſt 1 carucate, 

ipſa eſt ibi in dominio, & 1 villanus, & 2 bordarii habent dimid. carucatam; valuit, & va- 

let 5 ſolidos. | 
In Lulitone I tenet Abbatia dimid. hidam. Terra eſt dimid. carucatæ Haro habet, ibi x f That is 
villanus; valuit, & valet 2 ſolidos. | Lydington in 


In Adelintone tenet Abbatia dimid. hidam. Terra eſt dimid. carucatæ cum 2 villanis, Kurlend. 
valuit 31 ſolidos, modo; ſolidos. 


In POcHEB Roc Hundred. 


In Hemintone tenet Abbatia 2 hidas, & dimidiam. Terra eſt 4 carucatarum. In domi- 


nio eſt una, & 8 villani cum x bordario, habent 3 carucatas ; ibi ro acre praci; valuit 10 
ſolidos, modo 20 ſolidos. | | 


In HocHhESLAN D Hundred. 


In Bernewelle tenet Abbatia 6 hidas. Terra eſt 8 carucatarum. In dominio ſunt 2 caru- 
catz, & 3 ſervi, & 15 villani cum presbytero, & 6 bordarij, habent 6 carucatas ; ibi 2 
molina de 24 ſolidis, & 40 acræ prati, filva 6 quarentenis longa, & 3 quarentenis, & di- 
mid. lata; valuit 30 ſolidos, modo 4 libras. 


In WiMeRLEU Hundred. 


In Wicetone, & Dodingtone tenet Abbatia 3 hidas. Terra eſt 6 carucatarum. In dominio 
ſunt 2, & 3 ſervi, & 20 villani, & 8 bordarii, & 3 ſochamanni cum ; carucatis ; ibi mo- 
linum de 20 ſolidis, & 20 acræ prati, ſilva n. paſtil. uni quarenteni longa, & 1 lata; valuit 
30 ſolidos, modo 4 libras. 

In Brachefeld eſt 1 domus pertinet ad Vicetone cum 5 acris Terræ, de dimid. acra. Habet 


o 


ſocam Fulita Comitiſſa. 
Tierra Eccleſiæ de Tok Ni G. 


In Hoc HESLAU Hundred. 


a Abbatia de Thornyg tenet in Tuiwella 3 hidas, 1 virgatam, & dimidiam. Terra eſt 7 
carucatarum. Id dominio ſunt 2, & 9 villani, & 5 bordarii cum 5 carucatis; ibi 2 moli- 
na de 7 ſolidis, & 4 denariis, & 2 acrz ſilvæ; valulit 10 ſolidos, modo 49 ſolidos. 


In GRAVESEND Hund ed. 


Ipſa Abbatia tenet dimid. hidam in Cheriveltone de Baldwino. De ea Terra eſt 1 caruca- 
ta. In. Dominio eſt dimid. & 1 villanus cum 1 bordario habet dimid. carucatam ; va- 
luit 12 denarios, modo F ſolidos. 

In Salwebridge tenet Turthil de Abbate 5 hidas. Terra eſt 5 carucatarum; ibi ſunt 12 
villani, & 5 bordarii cum 4 carucatis, & 8 acræ prati; valuit 5; ſolidos, modo 69 ſolidos. 


Terra Ecclefie de C HUTIL an vp, 
In Op TON GEH Hundred. 


Abbatia de Cruiland tenet in Wridtorp 1 hidam, & dimid. Terra eſt 2 carucatarum. In 
dominio eſt una, & 11 villani, & 2 bordarii cum 2 carucatis; ibi 6 acrz prati, & molinum 
de 5 ſolidis, valet 40 ſolidos. | 

(d) In 
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In Elmintone tenet Abbatia x hidam. Terra eſt x carucatæ. Hæc eſt ibi in dominio , 
& 2 villani, & 2 bordarii cum x carucata, & 6 acræ prati; ibi valuit 8 ſolidos, modo 16 
fOLdOs., | 

In Elmintone tenet Abbatia 2 hidas. Terra eſt 3 carucatarum ; ibi ſunt 5 villani, & 4 
bordarii cum 3 carucatis ; ibi 12 acrz prati, valuit 12 ſolidos, modo 20 ſolidos. 


In NEVESLUND Hundred. 


In Edintone tenet Abbatia 2 hidas. Terra eſt 4 carucatarum. In dominio eft una, & 
2 ſervi, & 6 villani, & 3 bordarii cum 1 ſochamanno, habent 3 carucatas, ibi 6 acrz prati, 
6 de 13 ſolidis, modo 40 ſolidis, & 4 denariis; valuit 15 ſolidos, modo 40 
{olidos. | Ee 

In Vendleberrie tenet Abbatia 5 hidas, & dimid. Terra 12 carucatarum. In dominio eft 
1 CATUCAta cum 1 ſervo, & 21 villani cum presbytero, & 7 bordarii, & 11 ſochamanni, ha- 


bent 11 carucatas ; ibi 2 molina de 15 ſolidis, & zo acrz prati; valuit 5o ſolidos, & poſt 
40 ſolidos, modo 6 libras. | | 


In GrxAavESEND Hundred. 


In B:debi tenet Abbatia 4 hidas. Terra eſt ro carucatarum. In dominio ſunt 4. CAru- 
catæ, & 8 ſervi, & 5 ancillæ, & 12 villani, & 8 bordarii cum 6 carucatis ; ibi molinum 


de 2 ſolidis, & 28 acræ prati, ſilva quarentena longa, & 2 quarentenis lata; valuit, & va- 
let 8 libras. 1 


Terra Eccleſa de C ov 8 N TRE U. 
In GisLEBURG Hundred, & dimid. 


Abbatia de Coventreu tenet 3 hidas, & 1 virgatam Terrz in Winewiche. Terra eſt 6 ca- 
rucatarum, & dimid. ibi ſunt in dominio 3 carucatz cum presbytero, & 16 villani, & 5 
bordarii, habent 3 carucatas ; valet 5 ſolidos. „ 5 


* 


In Eſſebi tenet Abbatia 2 hidas, & dimid. & pertinet ad Winewiche, Terra eſt 5 caru- 
catarum; ibi ſunt 4 villani, & 2 bordarii cum 2 carucatis ; valet 10 ſolidos. 


In ALVRATLEVU Hundred. 


In Chidesbi tenet Abbatia 2 hidas. Terra eſt 5 carucatarum; ibi ſunt 4 villani, in do- 
minio ſunt 2, & 3 ſervi, & 10 villani, & 8 bordarii cum 3 carucatis, ibi 8 acre prati ; va- 
let 5 ſolidos. : . 

In Eddone tenet Abbatia 2 hidas. Terra eſt 4 carucatarum ; ibi ſunt 4 villani cum 2 


bordariis, & 4 ſochamanni habent 4 carucatas ; valet 20 ſolidos; una ex his hidis reddit 
ſocam in IVinewiche, 


Terra Ecclefie de EVESHAM. 


In GravEesEND Hundred. 


Abbatia de Eveſham tenet 4 hidas in Liceberg. Terra eſt 10 carucatarum. In dominio 
ſunt 2, & 7 villani, & 6 bordarii cum F carucatis; valuit, & valet 40 folidos. Levenot 
libere tenuit Tempore Regis Edwardi. | 


Terra Hccleſiæ de GRES TAIN. 


Abbatia Sanctæ Marie de Greſtain tenet de Rege in Elemoſina Neubote; ibi ſunt 4 partes 
unius hide. Terra eſt 1 carucatz, & dimid. In dominio eſt una, & 3 villani cum x 
bordario, habent dimid. carucatz ; ibi molinum de 2 ſolidis; valuit, & valet 6 ſolidos. 

In Batebroc tenet ipſa Ecclefia 2 hidas. Terra eſt 4 carucatarum. In dominio eſt una 
cum 1 ſervo, & 4 villani, & 4 bordarii cum 3 carucatis; valuit 5 ſolidos, modo 16. U 
chet tenuit has Terras. | 

In Clenedone tenet ipſa Eccleſia dimid. hidam, & tertiam partem x hidæ. Terra eſt 2 
carucatarum; ibi ſunt 4 villani, & 4 bordarii cum 1 ſervo habentes 1 carucatam ; valuit 
5 ſolidos, modo to ſolidos. V libere tenuit. 


5) In 
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In Riſtone tenet ipſa Eccleſia dimid. virgatam Terræ. Terra eſt dimid. carucatæ; ibi 
ſunt 2 bordarii; valet 16 denarios. 


In RopEWERLILE Hundred. 


Ipſa Eccleſia tenet Arintone; ibi ſunt 5 hidæ, & tertia pars unius hidæ. Terra eſt 10 
carucatarum. In dominio ſunt 3 carucatz, & 12 villani, & 13 bordarii cum; carucatis, 
& 4 ſochamanni cum 2 carucatis; ibi 4 molina de 2 ſolidis; valuit 30 ſolidos, modo 6 li- 
bras. Ulf tenuit, 


In Veſtone tenet ipſa Eccleſia 1 hidam, & dimid. Terri eſt 3 carucatarum. In domi- 
nio eſt una, & dimid, & 2 ſervi, & 4 villani, & 2 bordarii cum dimid. carucata; ibi $ 
acræ prati; valuit 20 ſolidos, modo 30 ſolidos. UH tenuit Tempore Regis Edwards. 


Terra ANSGdEKRI CAPELLANI. 
In SrorFALD Hundred. 
Anſgerius clericus tenet de Rege 1 hidam, & 4 virgatas Terræ in Medwelle, & ibi habet 2 


carucatas, & 2 ſervos, & 5 villanos, & 2 bordarios cum 2 carucatis; valet 20 ſolidos. God. 
ric tenuit Tempore Regis Edwardi. | 


Terra Sandi RE MIGII REMENS1S. 
In Co pW ESTAN Hundred. 


Eccleſia ſancti Remigii tenet de Rege Lepelie: ſimiliter tenuit Tempore Regis Edwardi. 
Ibi cum append. ſunt 3 hide. Terra eſt 6 carucatarum. In dominio ſunt 3 carucatæ, & 
ß ſervi, & 18 villani, & 9 bordarii cum 8 carucatis ; ibi 16 acrz prati, nemus 3 quaren- 
tenis long. & totidem lat. valet 50 ſolidos. 


In Merſctone tenent 2 homines ſanto Remigio 1 hidam. Terra eſt 1 carucatæ; valet F 
ſolidos. Godunus cum ſoca, & ſaca. 


Terra Elemoſmarum RE GIS. 
In Fox LE Hundred. 


Levinus presbyter tenet de Rege unam virgatam Terræ in Etengtone; ibi dimid, carucata 
poteſt eſſe; valet 6 ſolidos. 


In GRAVESEND Hundred. 
Godumus presbyter tenet 4 partes, & dimid. hidæ in Felvelea. Terra eſt 1 carucatæ, & 
ibi eſt cum 4 bordariis ; valet 10 ſolidos. 5 CS — 
Godumus presbyter, & Uluvinus tenent de Rege 3 virgatas Terræ, & 5 partem unius 


virgatæ in Suene. Terra eſt 2 carucatarum, & ibi ſunt cum 9 bordariis; ibi molinum de 
32 denariis; valet 15 ſolidos. 


In CLDAILE A Hundred. 


Rainaldus tenet de Rege dimid. hidam in Paſſebam, & ibi habet x carucatam, cum 4 bor- 
dariis; valet 10 ſolidos. 


In SyELEHOO Hundred. 


Godumus presbyter tenet de Rege 1 virgatam Terræ, & dimid. in Buchtone, & ibi habet 
dimid. carucatam ; valet 5 ſolidos. 
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Terra Comitis MORITONIENSIsS. 
In AN NES DE SOV Hundred. 


Comes Moriton. tenet 4 hidas in Syewelle, Terra eſt ro carucatarum. In dominio ſunt 
3 carucatæ, & 6 ſervi, & 18 villani, & 3 bordarii cum 3 carucatis ; ibi 20 acrz prati, va- 
luit 20 ſolidos, modo 6 libras. Oſmundus filius Leuric tenuit cum ſaca, & ſoca. | 

Hujus Terræ 2 hidz ſunt in dominio. Judita Comitiſſa calumniavit ſocam unius virgatæ, 
& dimid, s ay | 

In Belinge tenet comes dimid. hidam, & dimid. virgatam Terræ. Terra eſt r carucatæ; 
ibi ſunt ; villani cum Bobus, & 10 acræ prati; valuit 2 ſolidos, modo 10 ſolidos. Ofmun- 
dus libere tenuit. 


In NTVEBOT Hundred. 


In Bucbebrec tenet comes 4 hidas. Terra eſt 10 carucatarum. In dominio ſunt 3 caru- 
catz, & 4 ſervi, & 30 villani, & 2 bordarii cum 10 carucatis; ibi 2 molina de 40 ſoli- 
dis, & zo Acre prati, & 4 acræ ſilvæ. | 


In SpELHO Hundred. 


In VMeſtone tenet comes 2 hidas, & dimid. Terra eſt 5 carucatarum. In dominio ſunt 


2, & 4 ſervi, & 12 villani, & 2 bordarii cum 3 carucatis, & dimid. ibi 10 acræ prati; va- 


luit 40 ſolidos, modo 60 ſolidos. Leuric libere tenuit. 
In Bevica eſt ſoca hujus manern 2 virgatæ Terræ, & dimid. Terra eſt x carucatæ; ibi 
ſunt 2 villani cum 1 bordario, & 7 acræ prati; valuit, & valet 10 ſolidos. 


In NiwtBoTLE Hundred. 


In Eddone tenet comes 2 hidas, & dimid. ex his x in dominio eſt. Terra eſt 5 carucata- 


rum. In dominio 3 carucatæ, & 9 ſervi, & 7 villani cum presbytero, & 7 bordarii, ha- 


bent 2 carucatas; ibi molinum de 10 ſolidis, & 8 acræ prati, & 10 acræ minutæ ſilvæ; 
valuit 40 ſolidos, modo 4 libras. 3 . 

In Ra veneſtorpe tenet comes dimid. hidam. Terra eſt 2 carucatarum; ibi eſt unus villa- 
nus cum 2 bordariis; valuit, & valet 5 ſolidos. Edmarus libere tenuit utraſq; Terras. 
In Brantone tenet 104 hidas, 5 acras minus. Terra eſt 8 carucatarum. In dominio eſt 
1 hida, & ibi 2 carucatæ, & 2 ſervi, & 3 villani, &  bordarii, & ſochamannus cum 
3 carucatis, & dimid. inter omnes; ibi molinum de 27 ſolidis, & 10 acræ prati, & 5 acre 


minutæ ſilvæ; valuit 60 folidos, modo 100 ſolidos. 


Hujus Terræ dimidiam hidam tenuitUlmarus Tempore Regis Edwardi; reliqua tota jacet, 
& jacuit in Cretone, & Eddone. : 

In altera Hajford tenet comes tertiam partem 1 virgatz, quæ cum capitali manerio ap- 
preciata eſt. 


In CaILE A Hundred. 


In Aldritone tenet comes tertiam partem unius virgatæ Terræ. Terra eſt 8 carucatarum. 
In dominio ſunt 2 hidæ, & dimid. virgata, & ibi 3 carucatæ cum 1 ſervo, & 3 villani, & 
3 bordarii cum 2 carucatis; ibi 12 acræ prati, ſilva 3 quarentenis longa, & tantundem 
lata; valuit 40 ſolidos, modo 50 ſolidos. Edmaru, & Edumus libere tenuerunt. 


In GRAVESEND Hundred. 


In Celverdeſcote tenet comes 4 hidas. Terra eſt 10 carucatarum. In dominio ſunt 2 hidz 
hujus Terræ, & ibi unus ſervus, & 9 villani, & 3 bordarii cum presbytero, habent 4 Caru- 
catas, & dimid. ibi 6 acre prati, filva 2 quarentenis longa, & 1 quarentena & dimid. 
lata; valuit 40 ſolidos, modo 60 ſolidos. Tubern, & Alli ubere tenuerunt. 


In 
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In CLAILEA Hundred. 


In Coneſgrave tenet 4 partes dimid. hide. Terra eſt x carucatæ, quæ ibi eſt cum 3 vil- 
lanis; valuit 5 folidos, modo 4 ſolidos. Godvinus libere tenuit. . 


In STOCHE Hundred 


Hunfridus tenet comes Moriton. 3 virgatas Terræ in Carlintone. Terra eſt 3 carucatarumi. 
In dominio ſunt 2, & 7 ſochamanni cum 6 bordariis, habent 4 carucatas, ibi molinum de 
16 denariis, & 8 acræ prati, ſilva 2 quarentenis longa, & dimid. quarenteni lata; valuit 
10 ſolidos, modo 20 ſolidos. Leuric libere tenuit. | 

Idem tenet x hidam, & 3 partes hidæ, & 1 bovatam, & dimid. in Dinglei. Terra eſt 3 
carucatarum. In dominto eſt una, & villani, habent aliam ; ibi 4 acrz prati, & 5 acrz 
filvz ; valuit 10 ſolidos, modo 20 ſolidos. Edvinus libere tenuit. 


Idem tenet 2 hidas, & 1 virgatam Terræ, & duas partes virgatæ in Arninvorde. Terra 


eſt 6 carucatarum. In dominio ſunt 2 carucatæ cum 1 ſervo, & 9 villani cum 1 bordario, 
& 8 ſochamanni cum 3 carucatis; valuit , & valet 20 ſolidos. Ulf, & Fardem tenuerunt. 

In Pipewelle idem habet 4 partem hide. Terra eſt x carucatz, quam habent ibi 4 bor- 
dari; valuit 3 folidos, modo 5 ſolidos. Ulchere! libere tenuit. 


In SoTFALD Hundred. 


Idem tenet in Sibertot 3 hidas, 1 virgatam minus. Terra eſt 9 carucatarum. In domi- 


nio ſunt 2, & 4 ſervi, & 5 ancillæ, & 8 villani cum presbytero, habent 3 carucatas; ibi 
20 àcræ prati; valuit 5 ſolidos, modo zo ſolidos. | | 
lqdem tenet 3 virgatas Terræ, & tertiam partem unius virgatæ in Faredone. Terra eſt 2 
carucatarum. In dominio eſt una, & 3 villani habent aliam; valuit 2 ſolidos, modo 5 
ſolidos. Fregis, & Brumarge tenuerunt. | | | 
lqdem tenet 2 hidas, & 1 virgatam Terræ, & tertiam partem 1 virgatæ in Bugedone. 
Terra eſt 6 carucatarum. In dominio eſt una cum 1 ſervo, & 11 villanis cum x bordario, 
habent 2 carucatas ; ibi molinum de 16 denariis, & 8 acræ prati, & 3 ſochamanni cum 2 
carucatis; Valuit 64 denarios, modo 3o ſolidos. Goduinus, & Wiſimus tenuerunt. 
Idem tenet x hidam, & tertiam partem 1 virgatz in Oxendone. Terra eſt 2 carucatarum. 
In dominio eſt una vel amplius ; valuit 12 denarios, modo 10 ſolidos. Fregis tenuit. 
1dem tenet in Esbece 3 hidas. Terra eſt 9 carucatarum. In dominio ſunt 2, & 9 villa- 
ni, & 10 bordarii, habent 7 carucatas; valuit 20 ſolidos, modo 40 ſolidos. Almarus, & 
Norman tenuerunt Tempore Regis Edwardi. 
Idem tenet dimid. bovatam Terre in Herolveſtone. Terra eſt 2 Bobus. Edricus tenuit 


| libert vaſta eſt. 


ldem tenet 2 partes 1 hidz in Olletorpe. Terra eſt 2 carucatarum. In dominio habet 
vnam cum 3 ſervis, & 1 miles habet aliam cum 3 bordariis ; ibi 8 acrz prati, & 2 acræ 
ſpineti; valuit 5 ſolidos, modo 20 ſolidos. Toſti, & Snotternaan libere tenuerunt. 


In CLAVESLEA Hundred. 


Idem tenet 5 partes unius hidæ in Covegrave, ſoca jacet in Paſebam. Terra eſt 1 caruca- 
tæ, & dimid. & totidem ibi ſunt cum 4 bordariis; ibi 10 acræ prati, & 2 quarentenæ ſilvæ 
minutæ; valuit, & valet 20 ſolidos. Ailric libere tenuit. 


In SPELHO Hundred, 


Idem tenet 1 virgatam Terræ in Piclesford, Terra eſt dimid. carucatz, & ibi eſt cum x 
bordario, molinum de 2 ſolidis ibi; valuit 3 ſolidos, modo 10 ſolidos. Oſmundus libere 
tenuit. | AT e 1 | K | 1 

Alanus tenet de comite 1 virgatam Terræ in Desburg. Terra eſt x carucatæ; ibi eſt di- 
mid. carucata cum 2 bordariis; valuit 3 ſolidos, modo 5 ſolidos. Fregis tenuit. ; 

Idem tenet x hidam in Woltone. Terra eſt 2 carucatarum. In dominio eft una, & 2 
ſervi, & 2 villani cum presbytero, & 6 bordarii habent aliam carucatam; ibi 5 acræ prati, 
& molinum de 40 denarus ; valuit 10 ſolidos, modo 60 ſolidos. Bont Übere tenuit. 
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Idem tenet 2 hidas, & 4 partes dimid. hidz in Hecham, Terra eſt 6 carucatarum. In 
dominio eſt 1, & 4. villani cum presbytero, & 3 bordarit habent x carucatam, ibi xo acræ 
prati; valuit 5 ſolidos, modo 20 ſolidos. Teuricus libere tenuit. 

Idem tenet dimid. hidam in Nedone. Terra eſt x carucatz, & dimid. ibi eſt x carucata 
cum 1 villa; 4. bordarii, & 6 acre prati, & 2 acræ ſilvæ minutæ, & molinum de 40 de- 
nariis; valuit 40 denarios, modo 10 ſolidos. Effas libere tenuit. 5 

Idem tenet 3 hidas in Stavertone, ſoca jacet in Faleuneſley de 1 hida, & dimid. Terra eſt 
8 carucatarum, & dimid. In dominio ſunt 2, & 6 villani, & 12 bordarii cum 4 carucatis; 
valuit 40 ſolidos, modo 60 ſolidos. Saulf, Edric, & Aluvinus libere tenuerunt. 

Radulfus tenet de comite 2 hidas, 1 virgatam minus in Hohtone. Terra eſt 4 carucatarum. 
In dominio eſt 1, & dimid. & 3 villani cum 2 bordariis, habent tantundem; valuit 3 ſoli- 
dos, modo 20 ſolidos. Fredgz libere tenuit Tempore Regis Edwardi, de 2 virgatis Fore 
& dimid. calumniatur ſoca Abbate ſancti Edmundi, 


a WAARDbö UNE Hundred. 


Idem tenet 1 hidam, & dimid. & 1 bovatam Terre in Ferendone, Terra eſt 2 carucata- 
rum; ibi eſt una cum 2 bordariis ; valuit 5 ſolidos, modo 20 ſolidos. Ordricus tenuit de 


Stigando Archiepiſcopo. 


-Idem tenet 1 hidam, & dimid. & quintam partem unius hide in Tifelde. Terra eſt 4 
carucatarum; ibi x carucata cum 1 villano: valuit 5 ſolidos, modo 10 ſolidos. Bifcop, & 
Leving libere tenuerunt. 


In CLAI LHA Hundred. 


Idem tenet 2 hidas in Forho, Terra eſt 65 carucatarum. In dominio eſt ung, & 4 ſervi, 
& 2 villani, & 3 bordarii cum 1 carucata, ibi 8 acræ prati; valuit 10 ſolidos, modo 30 
{6lidos. Godeman, & Godena libere tenuerunt. 8 „„ 
lcdem Rex tenet de comite dimid. hidam, & 1 bovatam in Waletone. Terra eft:1 caruca- 
tx, quæ ibi eſt cum 3 bordariis, & una acra prati; valuit 3 ſolidos, modo 10 ſolidos. Alu- 
vinus libere tenuit. . | | es | | 

Idem tenet 2 hidas, & 4 partes dimid. hidz in Cerueltone. Terra eſt 6 carucatarym. In 
dominio ſunt 2 cum 1 ſervo, & 7 villani cum 3 carucatis; ibi molinum de 2 ſolidis; valuit 
6 ſolidos, 40 ſolittos. | = 


* 


„ 


I SuipTON EK Hundred. 


Idem tenet 2 hidas in Auideltoue. Terra eft 5 carucatarum. In dominio ſunt 2 cum x 


ſervo, & 7 villani, & 6 bordarii cum 1 carucata, ibi 4 acre prati; valuit 5o ſolidos, modo 


60 ſolidos. Alimarus, & Saulfs tenuerunt, de hujus Terræ quinta parte jacet faca in Su- 


tone. 


Idem tenet x hidam, & dimid. in Cerlintone. Terra eſt 3 carucatarum, & dimid. vaſta 
eſt, tamen valuit, & valet 5 ſolidos. Quatuor Teini libere tenuerunt. 


In TourctsTRE Hundred. 


Icdem tenet 4 partes dimid. hidz in Foxeſlea. Terra eſt x carucatæ, vaſta eſt, tamen va- 


luit 5 folidos. © Merefin libere tenuit. ” | ; 
Idem tenet dimid. hidam in Sigreſbam. Terra eſt 10 Bobus, ibi eſt 1 villanus, ſilva 1 
quarentena longa, & dimid. lata; valuit 20 ſolidos, modo 5 ſolidos. Leuvenet tenuit. 
Idem tenet x virgatam Terræ, & 2 partes 1 virgatæ in Hei ford, ſoca jacet in Buchebroc. 
Terra eſt x carucatæ, & ipſa ibi eſt, & x acra prati; valuit 5 ſolidos, modo 10 ſolidos. 
Ulſan tenuit. 5 | e | : 


In OxDinBaRro Hundred. 


Millemus tenet de comite dimid. hidam in Hanitone, Terra eſt 1 carucatæ, & ibi eſt ipſa 
cum I villano, & 2 bordariis, & 1 acra prati; valuit 12 denarios, modo 5 ſolidos. Ed- 
nundus libere tenuit. | | e Tied 
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Iu NILWE BOLD Hundred. 


ldem tenet x hidam, & dimid. in Herolveſtune. Terra eſt 3 carucatarum. Has habent 
ibi 2 villani, & 3 bordarii, ibi molinum de 2 ſolidis, & 3 acræ prati; valuit 5 ſolidos, mo- 
do 3o ſolidos. Leuric, & Olgar libere tenuerunt. 85 N 5 
Idem tenet dimid. hidam in Brintone. Terra eſt 6 carucatarum. In dominio eſt una, & 
2 ſervi, & 3 villani, & 3 bordarii cum 2 carucatis; valuit 5 ſolidos, modo 20 ſolidos. Alu- 
ricus libere tenuit 1 virgatam hujus Terre, ſoca alterius virgatæ jacet ad Edone manerium 
comitis. : 
ldem tenet 3 virgatas Terræ in Brocole, & Miſecote, Terra eſt 2 carucatarum. In do- 
minio eſt una, & 6 bordarii habent aliam, ibi 6 acrz prati; valuit, & valet 40 ſolidos. 
Leuric, & Levin libere tenuerunt. | | 1 | 
| Idem tenet dimid. hidam in Cifelingeberie. Terra eſt 1 carucatæ, & dimid. una eſt ibi x 
villanus, & 2 bordarii, & 2 ſervi, & 2 acre prati; valuit 10 ſolidos, modo 20 ſolidos. 
Leuric libere tenuit. | e Sp 1 . ; 
Idem tenet 3 virgatas Terre in Flora, Terra eſt 2 carucataram. In dominio eſt una, & 
4 ſervi, & 2 villani, & 5 bordarii, habent aliam; ibi 4 acræ prati, & molinum de 10 ſo- 
lidis; valuit 20 ſolidos, modo 40 ſolidos. Leuric libere tenuit, & hanc quæ ſequitur. 
Idem tenct 3 virgatas Terre in Clacheſtorpe, & dimid. hidam in eadem villa. Terra eſt 
lidos, modo 40 ſolidos. Lurie, & Tuberne libere tenuerunt. | 
Idem tenet 3 virgatas Terræ in Celurecot. Terra eft 1 carucatæ, & dimid. & tanta 
eſt ibi cum 1 villano, & 4 bordarits, ibi 2 acræ prati; valuit, & valet 10 ſolidos. Tored li 
Bere te numme. | ES „„ | 
Idem tenet dimud. hidam in Efſeb;, Terra eſt 1 carucatæ, ibi eſt dimid. carucata cum 3 
villanis, & 1 bordario ; valuit, & valet 5 ſolidos. . — 
 Jdem tenet 1 hidam, & dimid. in eadem villa. Terra eſt 3 carucatarum, ibi ſunt 4 vil- 
lani cum 2 carucatis, & 4 acrz prati; valuit 2 ſolidos, modo 10 ſolidos. IIas duas Terras 
tenet Ailena vidua. % gr OE pa 


In FoxtLe Hundred. 


Icdem tener x hidam in Silveſtone. Terra eſt 3 carucatarum. In dominio eſt una cum 
1 ſervo; valuit 10 ſolidos, modo 20 ſolidos. Leuric libere tenuit. 


In GisLEBURG Hundred. 


Idem Millelmus tenet dimid. hidam in Creptone, & Humfridus de eo. Terra eſt 1 caruca- 
| kx, quæ ibi eſt cum 2 ſervis, & 2 bordariis, & 10 acre ſilvæ; valuit 16 denarios, modo 
10 ſolidos. | | : 7 : 
lIdem Willelmus tenet dimid. hidam in Tifelde, & 5 partem unius hidæ. Terra eſt 1 ca- 
rucatæ, & dimid. una carucata eſt ibi cum 1 villano, & 7 acre Terre ſilvà; valuit 5 ſoli- 
dos, modo 10 ſolidos. Leuinus libere tenuit, hujus Terre ſoca pertinet ad Toueceſtre. 

Idem tenet dimid. hidam, & 4 partes dimid. hidz in Forbo, Terra eſt 3 carucatarum, & 
dimid. In dominio eſt una, & 2 bordarii haben: dimid. carucatam, ibi 6 acrx prati; va- 
luit 10 ſolidos, modo 3o ſolidos. Aluvinus, & Oſulf libere tenuerunt. 

Idem tenet 9 partes 1 hidæ in eadem villa. Terra eſt 2 carucatarum; ibi eſt una 
cum 1 villano, & 3 bordariis, ibi 8 acræ prati; valuit 10 ſolidos, modo 60 ſolidos. Go- 
duinus libere tenuit. 5 8 I 
Idem tenet 3 hidas, & 1 virgatam Terræ in Fordineſtone. Terra eſt 8 carucatarum. In 
 dominio eſt una cum 2 ſervis; ibi x miles tenet x hidam, & dimid. & habet 2 carucatas 
cum 2 ſervis, & 6. villani, & 3 bordarii cum 2 carucatis ; ibi 16 acrz prati, ſilva 4 qua- 
rentenis longa, & 3 lata; valuit 20 ſolidos, modo 4 libras. Uinricus libere tenuit 1 hidam, 
& dimid. hujus Terræ religiosè tenuerunt Orgarus, Tedgar, & Godric, ſoca pertinet ad Fa- 
leweſtleie, = | | | - 

Idem tenet 3 hidas in Dodeforde. Terra eſt 7 carucatarum. In dominio ſunt 2&4 
ſervi, & 11 villani cum presbytero, & 6 bordarii habent 5 carucatas; ibi 2 molina de 
10 ſolidis, & 12 acræ prati; valuit 40 ſolidos, modo 4. libras, de hac Terra 1 hidam, & 
dimid. tenuit Turbern liberc, aliam Terram tenuerunt Orgar, Alurec, & Leuric, ſoca jacet ad 
Faleureſlei. 33 | 

Idem tenet 1 hidam, & 2 virgatas Terrz, & dimid. in E/faneſtone. Terra eſt 6 caruca- 
tarum. In dominio eſt x, & dimid. & 2 ſervi, & 6 villani cunt x carucata, & dimid. ibi 
molinum de 10 08 & 3 acræ prati, ſilva 3 quarentenis, & dimid. longa, & quarentenà 
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& dimid. lata; valuit, & valet 30 ſolidos. 
In 


2 carucatarum. In dominio ſunt 2, & 3 ſervi, & x villanus, & 1 bordarius; valuit 20 ſo- 
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2 bordariis; valuit 2 ſolidos. Turbernus tenuit. 


In GR AVESEN D Hundred. 


Idem tenet 1 virgatam Terræ, & dimid. in Snocheſcumbe. Terra eſt 1 carucatæ, quæ ibi 
eſt cum 1 ſervo; & 1 villano, & 2 acræ ſilvæ minutæ; valuit, & valet 10 ſolidos. 
Turburius libere tenuit has duas Terras. | 


In SuTtoNE Hundred. 


Idem tenet dimid. ih Preſtetone. Terra eſt 1 carucatz, quæ ibi eſt cum x bordario, & 
2 acre prati; valuit, & valet 10 ſolidos. Soca jacet in Sutone. Alricus libere tenuit. 

Idem tenet dimid. hidam in Maltone. Terra eſt x carucatæ, quz ibi eſt cum 2 ſervis, & 
2 bordariis; valuit 10 ſolidos, modo 20 ſolidos. Soca in Sutone jacet. Quinque Tannii 


tenuerunt, & quolibet ire potuerunt. 


Idem tenet quintam partem 1 hidz in Stone. Terra eſt dimid. carucatæ, ibi eſt x vil- 
lanus; valuit, & valet 3 ſolidos. Alric libere tenuit. 

Idem tenet 4 partes dimid. hidæ in Crimeltone. Terra eſt 1 carucatæ, ibi eſt x bordarius 
3 valuit 20 ſolidos, modo 2 ſolidos. Levenot libere tenuit. Berennica fuit in Eve- 
gia. | 


In HourBoLlDEsT Hundred, 


Idem tenet 1 hidam in Anelaia, Terra eſt 2 carucatarum, & dimid. In dominio eft 
una, & x villanus, & 7 bordarii cum dimid. carucata; ibi molinum de 12 denariis ; valuit 
60 ſolidos, modo 30 ſolidos. Lefjtanus libere tenuit. 


In GRAVESEND Hundred. 


Idem tenet dimid. hidam in Celvertone. Terra eſt x carucatz, quam habent ibi 4 villani, 
& 2 bordarii; valuit 10 ſolidos, modo 20 ſolidos. Uluric libere tenuit. 

Aluredus tenet de comite 2 partes unius hidz in Torpe. Terra eſt 2 carucatarum, qua 
ibi ſunt cum 2 villanis, & 3 bordariis; valuit 5 ſolidos, modo 20 ſolidos. Acor filius Lefti 
libere tenuit. 5 ; 

Idem tenet 1 virgatam Terrz in Cildecote. Terra eſt dimid. carucatz, quæ ibi eſt cum 

Idem tenet 1 hidam, & 3 virgatas Terræ in Eltetone. Terra eſt 3 carucatarum, & di- 
mid. In dominio ſunt 2, & 3 ſervi, & 10 villani cum 1 carucata, & dimid. valuit, & 
valet 40 ſolidos. Turbernus libere tenuit. 5 

Idem tenet 1 virgatam Terræ in Lineburge. Terra eſt 2 carucatarum, & dimid. & toti- 
dem ſunt ibi cum 7 villanis, & 1 bordario, & 3 acræ prati ; valuit 12 denarios, modo 10 
ſolidos. Tubernus tenuit. . 5 

Idem tenet 3 virgatas Terræ in Gelurecote. Terra eſt 1 carucatæ, ibi eſt 1, & dimid. 


cum 1 ſervo, & 4 villanis, & 2 acræ prati; valuit 5 ſolidos, modo 10 ſolidos. 


Idem Aluredus tenet 3 virgatas Terræ in Buchebi. Terra eſt x carucatæ, & dimid. & 


tantundem ibi eſt cum 6 villanis, & 2 bordariis, ibi 4 acræ prati; valuit, & valet zo ſoli- 


dos. Tubernus, & Alrick libere tenuerunt. 6 

Idem tenet x virgatam Terræ, & quintam partem 1 virgatæ, Eceneſtone. Terra eſt 1 ca- 
rucatæ, & 4 acræ prati, quæ ibi eſt; valuit 4 ſolidos, modo 6 ſolidos. 

Idem tenet 1 virgatam Terræ, & dimid. in Preſtetone. Terra eſt 1 carucatæ, vaſta eſt. 

Idem tenet 3 virgatas Terræ in Fordineſtone. Terra eſt 1 carucatæ, quæ ibi eſt in domi- 
nio, & 2 ſervi; valuit 10 ſolidos, modo 15 ſolidos. Igelraunus tenet de eo. Leuric tenuit 
Tempore Regis Edwardi. Soca hujus Terræ jacet in Fordineſtone ( Feleuweſlei.) 

' Fulcherus tenet de comite 1 hidam, & 3 partem 1 hidz in Alidetorpe. Terra eſt 3 caru- 
catarum. In dominio eſt 1, & 2 ſervi, & 10 villani, & 8 bordarii , habent 2 carucatas ; 
valuit, & valet 30 ſolidos. Edvinas libere tenuit. | 

Idem tenet 3 virgatas Terræ in Piteflei, Terra eſt 1 carucatæ, & dimid. 2 carucatæ 
ſunt ibi cum 1 ſochamanno, & 2 bordariis, & 1 acræ prati ; valuit 5 ſolidos, modo 10 ſoli- 
dos. Edvinus libere tenuit & hanc. 

Idem tenet 3 virgatas Terræ in Ordinbaro, Terra eſt 1 carucatæ, & dimid. & ibi eſt 
cum 1 villano. & 2 bordarius, ibi 2 acræ prati, ſilva 1 quarentena longa, & dimid. quaren- 
tena lata; valuit 5 ſolidos, modo x0 ſolidos. 

Robertus tenet de comite dimid. hidæ in Woldegrave. Terra eſt 2 carucatarum, ibi eſt 
una cum 1 ſervo, & 1 bordario, & 3 acræ prati ; valuit 5 folidos, modo 10 ſolidos. Mar- 
tinus libere tenuit. 2 | Idem 
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NORTHANTONESCINSY . 


Idem tener 2 hidas in Nortot. Terra eſt 4 carucatarum. In dominio eſt una cum 1 
ſervo, & 4 villani, & 3 bordarii cum 1 carucata, ibi 8 acrz prati, & molinum de 8 dena- 
riis; valuit 3 ſolidos, modo 30 ſolidos. 

Huic Terræ pertinet Eccleſia cum 1 virgata Terræ in Gilleburg, & ſedes molini cum 
tertia parte 1 virgatz in Helewelle, hæc ſunt vaſta. Levinus libere tenuit. 

Idem tenet 2 virgatas Terræ, & dimid. in Hireceſtre. Terra eſt dimid. carucatæ, ibi eſt 
1 villanus, & 3 acræ prati, & dimid. valuit 12 denarios, modo 8 ſolidos. Sinvardus libe- 
re tenuit. 

Malterius tenet de comite 3 hidas in Veſtone. Terra eſt 6 carucatarum. In dominio eſt 
1, & 14 Villani, & 4 bordarii habent 5 carucatas, ibi 15 acræ prati; valuit 40 ſolidos, mo- 


do is ſolidos. Lochi, Scotel, & Stanchil, & 2 ſochamanni tenuerunt Tempore Regis Ed- 
wardi, | 


In NivEBOTLEGRAVE Hundred. 


Idem tenet 1 virgatam Terre, & 3 partes unius virgatz in Haiford. Terra eft 1 caruca- 
tæ, quæ ibi eſt cum 2 ſervis, & molinum de 16 ſolidis, & 4 acræ prati; valuit 10 ſolidos, 
modo zo ſolidos. Biſcrp tenuit. Soca jacet in Burchebroch. 

Radulfus tenet de comite 1 virgatam Terræ, & 2 partes 1 virgatæ in Haiford. Soca eſt 
in Buchebroc. Terra eſt 1 carucatæ, ibi eſt r, & dimid. carucata cum 1 villano, ibi 3 acræ 
prati; valuit 5 ſolidos, modo 10 ſolidos. | 

Idem tener 4 partes unius hidæ in Preſtone. Terra eſt 3 carucatarum, & ipſz ibi ſunt 
cum 3 ſervis, & 4 villanis, & 2 bordariis. In dominio eſt medietas carucatæ; valuit 10 
ſolidos, modo 40 ſolidos. Sauvata tenuit. 
 Radulfus tenet 2 hidas, & unam virgatam Terræ in Aidcnesbi, Soca jacet in Edone. 
Terra eſt 8 carucatarum. In dominio ſunt 2, & 4 ſervi, & f villanus, & 9 ſochamanni 

cum 2 carucatis, ibi 3 acræ prati, & 3 acræ ſilvæ; valuit 20 ſolidos, modo 40 ſolidos. Si- 
uvardus cum 9 ſochamannis libere tenuit. | 2 8 

Radulfus tenet dimid. hidam in Hadone. Terra eſt 1 carucatæ, habent ibi 2 villani, & 
4 bordarii; valuic 12 denarios, modo ; ſolidos. e 5 

Willelmus, & Durandus tenent 3 hidas, unam virgatam minus in Spretone. Terra eſt 6 ca- 
rucatarum. In dominio eſt una, & dimid. cum f ſervo, & 6 villani, & 6 bordarii cum 3 
carucatis, & dimid. ibi molinum de 6 ſolidis, & 6 acrz prati; valuit 20 ſolidos, modo 60 
ſolidos. Oſmundus libere tenuit. 


In CaILEA Hundred. 


Millelmus tenet 4 partes unius hidæ in Graftove, Terra eſt 2 carucatarum. In dominio 
eſt una cum 1 bordario, ibi 11 acre prati, & 20 acræ ſilvæ; valuit 3 ſolidos, modo 26 ſo- 
lidos. Goduinus libere tenuit. N e 
VNMofigellus tenet de comite 1 hidam, & dimid. virgatam Terræ in Preſtetone. Terra eſt 3 ca- 

rucatarum. In deminio ſunt 2, & 2 ſervi, & presbyter cum 3 villanis habet 1 carucatMn, 
ibi 1 acra ſilvæ; valuit 6 ſolidos, modo 40 ſolidos. Fregis tenuit. 

In Aldritone tener 1 Tainus de comite 1 hidam. Terra eſt i carucatæ, ibi eſt una; va- 
let 10 ſolidos. Idem iple tenuit. VVV... | 8 

In Aldeneſtone tenet Ormarus 1 hidam, & 3 virgatas Terræ. Terra eſt 4 carucatarum. In 
dominio ſunt 2, & 3 ſervi, & 6 villani, & 5 bordarii cum 2 carucatis, ibi molinum de 8 
ſolidis, & 3 acræ prati, & 3 acræ ſilvæ minutæ; valuit 20 ſolidos, modo 40 ſolidos. Siu- 
vard libere tenuit. ph 

Idem teiiet tertiam partem 1 virgatz in Holewelle, vaſta eſt. | 

In Blaculneſlei tenet Sagrim de comite 1 hidam, & dimid. Soca eſt Regis in Nortone. 
Terra eſt 3 carucatarum, & dimid. una carucata tantum eſt ibi cum 2 villanis, & 2 ſervis, 
& 2 acræ prati; valuit 10 ſolidos, modo 20 ſolidos. Idem ipſe tenuit Tempore Regis 
Edivardi. EET 

In Edone tenet Alric x hidam, & dimid. de comite. Terra eſt 3 carucatarum. In do- 
minio eſt una, & F ſervi, & 4 villani, & 7 bordarii cum 2 carucatis, ibi 6 acrz prati, & 
4 acræ ſilvz minutæ; valuit 20 ſolidos, modo 40 ſolidos. 

Idem tenet tertiam partem 1 virgatz in Holewelle, vaſta eſt. —— 

In Botendone tenet Leuvinus 2 hidas de comite. Terra eſt 5 carucatarum. In dominio 
ſunt 2, & 4 ſervi, & 11 villani, & 5 bordarii cum 3 carucatis, & dimid. ibi 10 acre prati; 
valuit 100 ſolidos, modo 4 libras. Turi libere tenuit. 

In Snocheſcumbe tenet Alric, dimid. Virgatam terræ de Comite. Terra eſt 1 Caruca- 
tz, quæ eſt ibi cum 1 ſervo, & 1 Villano, & 1 acra ſilvæ minutæ; valuit 5 ſolidos: idem 
ipſe tenuit. 3 ä 5 

In Waletone tenet Ulmarus de Comite dimid. Virgatam Terræ, 5 Acras minus. Terra eſt 
dimid. Acræ & tantundem, ibi eſt cum 1 Bordario, & 1 Acra prati, valet 5 Solidos, Idem 
ipſe tenuit. (4-3 In 
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In Brantone tenet Ulmarus de comite dimid. hidam. Terra x carucatæ, hæc ibi eſt, 
valet 20 ſblidos. Idem ipſe tenuit. : 


Terra Comitis de MeLLEN D. 


In GrRavesENDE Hundred. 


Comes de Mellend tenet de Rege in Nortone 2 hidas, & dimid. & quintam partem dimid. 
hide, Terra eſt 7 carucatarum, nunc in dominio ſunt 2, & x hida Terrz , ibi 23 villa- 
ni cum presbytero, 9 bordarii, & 1 ſervus, habent 6 carucatas, ibi molinum de 10 ſolidis, 
& 25 acræ prati ; valuit 6 libras, modo 8 libras. Agemund libere tenuit. 

Idem comes de Mellend tenet Berchewelle in dominio. Terra 8 carucatarum. In domi- 
nio eſt una, & 4 ſervi, & 7 villani cum 3 bordariis habent 1 carucatam, ibi 5 acræ prati, 
ſilva 2 leuvis longa, & 1 leuvi lata; valet 40 ſolidos. Idem Comes tenet in Witacre dimid. 


ere. vaſtam, & valet 12 denarios. Has Terras Levetot libere tenuit Tempore Regis 


Terra ALAN I Comitis. 


In CLAILEI Hundred. 


Comes Alanus tenet de Rege 4 partes dimid. hidæ in Wacafeld, & Radulfus Dapifer de eo. 
Terra eſt 2 carucatarum. In dominio eſt una, & 3 villani cum 1 bordario habent aliam 


carucatam, ibi x acra prati, ſilva 5 quarentenis longa, & dimid. & in latitudine 3 quaren- 


tenæ; valuit 5 ſolidos, modo 10 ſolidos. 
Terra ALBERICI Comtis. 
In Op BOL DFS TON Hundred. 


Comes Albericus tenet de Rege 2 hidas in Haſon, & 2 hidas in Sigreſham, & 1 hidam in 
Brachelai cum Eccleſia, & molinum de 10 folidis, in his 5 hidis eſt Terra 12 carucatarum, 
& dimid. In dominio ſunt 2, & 6 ſervi, & 20 villani cum presbytero, & 10 bordarii ha- 
bent 6 carucatas, ibi 20 acræ prati, filva 2 quarentenis, & dimid. longa, & nna quaren- 

Ibi Oſmundus tenet tertiam partem hidæ in Sigreſham, Totum valuit 12 libras quando 
recepit, modo 9 libras. Axor libere tenuit. 5 . 

In Brachelai ſunt 2 hidæ. Terra eſt 5 carucatarum. In dominio ſunt 2, & 6 ſervi, & 


10 villani, & 8 bordarii cum 3 carucatis, ibi 10 acræ prati; valuit roo ſolidos, quando 


0 


regepat, modo 4 libras.. ns: | 
In Lilleburne ſunt 2 hidæ, & dimid. virgata Terræ. Terra eft 4 carucatarum, & 2 bo- 


vatarum. In dominio eft una, & 8 villani, & 6 bordarii, & 3 ſochamanni habent 3 ca- 


rucatas, ibi 12 acræ prati; valuit 2 ſolidos, modo go ſolidos. | 
In eadem villa eſt x virgata Terrz, & dominus Ratulfus tenet de Rege. Terra eſt 6 
bovatarum, ibi eſt 1 villanus, & 2 bordarii, & 4 acræ prati; valet 4 ſolidos. 


In Su roN E Hundred. 


In Evelai ſunt ; virgatæ Terre, Giſlebertus tenet, Terra eſt 2 carucatarum, ibi eſt 1 


bordarius cum 1 fervo; valuit 10 ſolidos, modo 4 ſolidos. 


In Ferningeho ſunt 4 hidæ. Terra eſt ro carucatarum. In dominio ſunt 3 carucatz, & 
10 ſervi, & 15 villani cum presbytero, & 8 bordarii, habent 5 carucatas, ibi 20 acræ prati ; 
valuit 10 libras quando recepit, modo 7 libras. . 

Hæc Terrz fuerunt Alberici comitis, modo funt in manerio Regis. 


Terra HUG ON 18 de Grentemai ſuil. 


Hugo de Grentemaiſnil tenet 1 virgatam Terræ, & dimid. in Ferendon. Terra eſt x car 
catæ, hanc habent, ibi 2 villani; Valuit, & valet 5 folidos. | 
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NORTHANTONESCHITRE., 
In SToTFALD Hundred. 


In Merſitone, & in Torp tenet Hugo 2 hidas, & 1 virgatam Terrz, & tertiam parteni 
unius virgatæ. Terra eſt 4 carucatarum, & dimid. In dominio ſunt 2, & 2 ſervi, & 23 
villani, & 17 bordarii habent 7 carucatas, ibi 10 acræ prati; valuit 20 ſolidos, modo 60 
ſolidos. Oſſac libere tenuit. | 


In GRAVESEN DE Hundred. 


Idem tenet 3 hidas, & dimid. Vedon, & excambitur de Wadford. Terra eſt 8 carucata- 
rum, & dimid. In dominio eſt una, & dimid. & 2 villani cum presbytero, & 3 bordarii 


habent dimid. carucatam, 3 milites cum 6 villanis, & 3 bordarii habent 4 carucatas, & di- 


mid. ibi 17 acræ prati ; valuit 40 ſolidos, modo 50 ſolidos. 

Idem tenet 3 hidas in Aſcebi. Terra eſt ro carucatarum. In dominio ſunt 3 carucatæ, 
& 6 ſervi, & 15 villani, & 3 bordarü cum 5̃ carucatis , ibi 8 acræ prati; valuit 40 ſolidos, 
modo 60 ſolidos. 

Oſbernus tenet de Hugone 3 hidas, & 1 virgatam minus in Welintone. Terra eſt 7 acrarum. 
In dominio ſunt 2, & 3 ſervi, & p villani cum 4 carucatis, ibi molinum de 12 denariis . 
& 8 acræ prati; valuit 20 ſolidos, modo 40 ſolidos. Baldwinus libere tenuit carucatam, & 
dimid. ibi ſunt 2 carucatz cum 1 villano, & 5 bordariis; valuit 15 ſolidos, modo 20 ſolidos. 
Leuric tenuit de Baldwino. 

ldem tenet 4 partes dimid. hidæ in Torp. Terra eſt 1 carucatæ, ibi eſt in dominio cum 
x bordario, & 2 acræ prati; valuit 12 denarios, modo 10 ſolidos. Aluvinus lil 
de Balduino, | 


In FAXELE A Hundred. 


Hugo tent de Hugone Merdeford 2 hidas, & quintam partem 1 hide. Terra eſt F ca- 
rucatarum. In dominio eſt una, & 4 ſervi, & 9 villani cum presbytero, & 4 bordarii ha- 


0 


8 * 


bent 3 carucatas, ibi ſilva eſt 4 quarentenis longa, & 1 -quarentend lata; valuit 20 ſolidos, 
modo y ſolidos. Willelmus libere tenuit. 


In Su roN E Hundred. 


Ino tenet de Hugone in Niwebatle 6 hidas cum appendentiis ſuis. Terra eſt 5 carucatarum- 
In dominio ſunt 3 carucatz, & dimid. & 8 ſervi, & 1 miles, & 12 villani, & 4 bordarii ha- 
bent 4 carucatas, ibi 7 ancillæ, & 7 acræ prati ; valuit 4 libras, modo 6 libras. Balduinus 
tenuit cum ſoca, & ſaca. VETS 5 5 

Hugo tenet de Hugone in Middletone, 2 hidas, Terra eſt 5 carucatarum. In dominio eſt 
una, 8&9 Mllani, cum presbytero, habent 3 carucatas; ibi 12 acre prati ; valuit & valet, 
40 ſolidos. Godricus libere tenuit. | 1 | * 

Hugo tenet de Hugone in Sutone, 1 hidam, & dimid. & decimam partem x hide. Terra eft 4 
carucatarum. In dominio eſt una, & 2 ſervi, & 2 bordarii habent dimid. carucatam. Ibi 
molinum de e ſolidis, valuit 10 ſolidos, modo go ſolidos. Mala & Tuburnus tenuerunt. 


In WARAA DON E Hundred. 


Ino tenet de Hugone in Bivelde, 2 hidas. Terra eſt 5 carucatarum. In dominio eſt 
una, cum 1 villano, & 1 bordario, valuit 2 ſolidos, modo 10 ſolidos. Treſcaini libere te 
nuit. | 5 | | | 

Richardus tenet de Hugone Wodeford, 2 hidas. Terra eſt 5 carucatarum. In dominio 
ſunt duæ, & 4 ſervi, & 1 ancilla, & 11 villani, habent 3 carucatas. Ibi 2 acre prati, & 
molinum de 8 ſolidis, valuit 40 folidos, mode 60 folidos. Balduinus libere tenuit. | 

Hugo tenet in Egedone 2 hidas de Hugone, Terra eſt 5 carucataram. In dominio ſunt 
duz, & 2 ſervi, & 12 villani, cum 3 carucatis. Ibi molinum de 2 ſolidis, & 2 acre prati, 
vuluit 40 ſolidos, modo 50 ſolidos. 5 5 

Walterius tenet 1 virgatam Terræ, de Hugone in Cerueltone. Terra eſt dimid. carucatæ, 

valuit & valet 5 ſolidos. Aluvinus libere tenuit. 


In 
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In CoR BEI Hundred. 


Hugo tenet de Rege dimid. hidam in parva Weledone, Terra eſt 3 carucatarum. In do- 
minio eſt una, cum 1 ſervo, & 12 villani habent 2 carucatas , ſilva ibi eſt 6 quarentenis 
longa, & 2 quarentenis lata, valuit & 10 ſolidos, modo 20 ſolidos. Ulurizs libere te- 
nuit. 

Regerius tenet de Hugone Coterford, ibi ſunt 6 hidæ. Terra eſt 10 carucatarum. In do- 
minio tertia & quarta poſſet eſſe. Ibi ſunt 10 villani, & 5 bordarii, & 4 acræ paſturæ, 
valuit 100 ſolidos, modo 8 libras. 

Idem Regerus tenet de Hugone Cerlentone. Ibi ſunt ro hide, Terra eſt 15 carucatarum. 
In derinio ſunt 4 carucatæ, & 6 ſervi, & 15 villani, & 21 bordarii habent 11 carucatas, 
pratum 4 quarentenis longum & 2 quarentenis latum, paſtura 3 quarentenis longa & 2 qua- 
rente nis lata, valuit 3 libras, modo 10 libras. Balduinus libere tenuit : Hujus Terræ ſunt 4 


 khidx in dominio. 


_ Hugo tenet 2 hidas & dimid. in Sciptune. Terra eſt 4 carucatarum. In dominio ſunt 
duæ, & 4 ſervi, & 2 villani, & 3 bordarii habent 1 carucatam. Ibi molinum de 11 ſolidis, 
& 4 acræ prati, & 3 quarentenæ paſturæ; valuit 40 ſolidos, modo 4 libras, & 10 ſolidos. 
Aluric libere tenuit. any wc | . 8 | 

In Scipferd tenet Abbatia 11 hidas de Hugone. Terra eſt 8 carucatarum. In dominio 
ſunt duæ, & 4 acre prati, & molinum reddit 32 denarios, & 13 quarentenz paſturæ, va- 
luit & valet 4. libras & 10 ſolidos. Balduinus tenuit. 8 „ 


Terra Hud ON IS Commis. 
In WAREN DON Hundred. 


Hugo Comes tenet de Rege in Bifelde 8 hidas, & Robertus de eo. Terra eſt 20 carucata- 
rum. In dominio ſunt duæ, & 5 ſervi, & 8 villani, & 3 bordari habent 3 carucatas. Ibi 
1 miles cum 2 villanis, habet x carucatam, & 2 liberi homines manerium; Ibi pratum x 
leuva longa, & 8 quarentenis lata, valuit & valet 8 Jibras. Aſchil libere tenuit. 
lIcdem Kobertus tenet de comite 1 hidam in Botendone. Terra eſt 2 carucatarum & dimid. 
In dominio eſt una, & 6 villani, cum presbytero, & 4 bordarii habent x carucatam, & 1 mi- 
les habet dimid. carucatam. Ibi 5 acræ prati, valuit 30 ſolidos, modo 40 ſolidos. A, 
chil tenuit. 5 | 
| Idem tenet de comite 1 hidam, & 1 virgatam Terre in Rapeferd, Terra eſt 2 carucata- 
rum, & dimid. In dominio eſt una, & 3 ſervi, & 3 villani cum 1 carucata, ibi molinum 
de 6 ſolidis, & 8 denariis, & 6 acre prati; valuit, & valet 30 ſolidos. 95 | 


In EB80LDesToO vu Hundred. 


Idem tenet 4 hidas in Mereſtone. Terra eſt 10 carucatarum. In dominio ſunt 4, & 9 
ſervi, & 26 villani, & 10 bordarii cum 6 carucatis, ibi molinum de 8 ſolidis, & 24 acrz 
prati; valuit; & valet 10 libras. e „ 

Idem tenet 2 hidas in Rodeſtone. Terra eſt 5 carucatarum. In dominio ſunt 2, & 6 


ſervi, & 10 villani, & 5 bordarii cum 3 CArucatis, 12 acræ prati, & 6 acre ſilvæ; valuit , 
& valet 100 ſolidos. 


In Su TONE Hundred. 


Idem tenet in Midletone 4 partes 2 hidarum. Terra eſt 4 carucatarum, ibi 8 acræ prati; 
valuit, & valet 3 libras. Soca pertinet ad Sutone. 


In Fox ELA Hundred. 


Idem tenet dimid. hidam in Blaculueſſea. Terra eſt x carucatæ & dimid. Ibi habent 2 
villani dimid. carucatæ, valuit & valet 8 ſolidos. Ketel tenuit. Soca pertinet ad Nor- 
tone. 1 . 55 | 
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NORTH ANTON ESC IR E. 


In BisLEBuRG Hundred, 7 Dimid. 


5 Idem tenet 2 hidas, & 1 virgatam Terræ in Gi vertoſt. Terra eſt dimid. carucatæ, & 8 
villani cum presbytero, & 9 bordarii, & 2 ſochamanni habent 1 carucatam & dimidiam, 
Ibi 8 acræ prati, valuit & valet 20 ſolidos. Godric libere tenuit. 


In FOX ELA U Hundred. 


Gozelinus tenet de comite 4 hidas in Slaptone. Terra eſt 10 carucatarum. In dominio 
ſunt 2, & 3 ſervi, & 6 villani cum 1 bordario, habent 2 carucatas. Ibi 8 acræ prati, va- 


luit & valet 3 libras. Has Terras tenuit Aſchil cum ſaca & ſoca, modo tenent homines 
Comites. | 


Terra HeNKR1c1 de Þerieres. 
In CLAILEA Hundred. 


Henricus de Ferieres tenet 3 hidas, & quintam partem 1 bidæ in Perſe. Terra eſt ro 
carucatarum. In dominio ſunt 3 carucatz, & 3 ſervi, & 2 villani, & 7 bordarii cum preſ- 
bytero habent 7 carucatas. Ibi molinum de 18 ſolidis, & 4 denariis, & 16 acre prati, ſilva 


6 quarentenis, & 4 perticis longa, & 2 quarentenis & dimid. lata, valuit & valet 6 libras. 
Toſti Comes tenuit. 


In NAR ESF ORD Hundred. 


In Ticemerſe Saſwaldo tenet de Henrico 10 hidas, & 2 partes dimid. hid. una virgata minus. 


Terra eſt x5 carucatarum. In dominio ſunt 4 carucatz, & 8 ſervi, & 16 villani, & 5 
| bordarii, habent 6 carucatas & dimidiam, & 7 ſochamanni cum 4 carucatis, & dimid. Ibi 


molinum de 21 ſolidis, & 4 denariis ; & 3o acræ prati, ſilva 4 quarentenis longa, & una 


lata, valuit 3 libras, modo 7 libras. Bundi libere tenuit. 


In ANDFERSDESHO Hundred. 


Radulphus tenet de Hugone in Echentone 4 hidas. Terra eſt 8 carucatarum. In dominio 


1 hida, & dimid. de hac Terra: & ibi 2 carucatæ, & 4 ſervi, & 8 villani , & 9 bordarii 


& 12 ſochamanni, cum 8 bordariis; habent 6 carucatas. Ibi 2 molina de 14 ſolidis, & 32 
acræ prati, valuit 3 libras, modo 100 ſolidos. Bundi tenuit. 


Terra RoBERT1 de TO DEN I. 


Robertus de Todeni tenet 3 hidas in Stoche, Terra eſt 6 carucatarum. In dominio ſunt | 
duz, & 3 ſervi, & 9 villani, & 2 bordarii, cum 1 ſochamanno, habent 3 carucatas. Ibi 


molinum de 12 denariis, ſilva 5 quarentenis longa, & 3 quarentenis lata, valuit 60 ſoli- 
dos. Oſulfus libere tenuit, tempore Regis Edwardi. 


Idem tenet 3 hidas & 1 virgatam Terræ in Wilberdeſtone. Terra eſt 6 carucatarum, de 


hac Terra eſt 1 hida in dominio: & ibi 2 carucatæ cum 1 ſervo, & 12 villani, & 7 bor- 


darii habent 3 carucatas, ſilva 9 quarentenis longa, & 5 quarentenis lata, valuit 40 ſoli- 
dos, modo 30 ſolidos. | | 


In FaxELk a Hundred. 
Idem tenet 3 hidas in Sewelle, & 4 partes 1 virgatæ. Terra eſt 7 curacatarum. In do- 
minio eſt una, & dimid. & 2 ſervi, & 8 villani, & 3 bordarii, habent 3 carucatas & di- 


mid. Ibi molinum de 12 ſolidis & denariis, & 7 acræ prati, ſilva 2 quarentenis & dimid. 
longa, & 2 quarentenis lata, valuit 10 ſolidos, modo 46 ſolidos. 
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nuit, tempore Regis Edwardi, 
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VII RovewsLLE Hundred. 


Hugo tenet de Roberto 1 hidam, & dimid. in Riſſone. Terra eſt 4 carucatarum. In domi- 
nio eſt una, & 2 fervi, & 4 villani, & 3 bordarii, & 3 ſochamanni, cum 2 carucatis & di- 
mid. inter omnes. Ibi 4 acræ prati, & 15 filvz, valuit to ſolidos, modo zo ſolidos, ſoca 
pertinet ad Maleſdone. Edumius tenuit. 5 

Idem tenet in Deishurg dimid. hidam. Terra eſt 2 carucatarum. In dominio eſt una, 


& 2 ſervi, & 3 bordarii. Ibi dimid. acræ ſilvæ; valuit 5 ſolidos, modo 20 ſolidos. Oſulfus 


libere tenuit. | 2 1 
"Rogers tenet dimid. hidam de Roberto in Pipewelle. Terra eſt 2 carucatarum. Ibi eſt u- 
na & dimid. carucata cum 4 bordariis, & 5 acræ filvæ, valuit 5 folidos, modo 6 folidos, Edumi- 

us libere tenuit. | | 
Ildunins tenet de Roberto 2 hidas in Brantone, Terra eſt 5 carucatarum. In dominio 

ſunt duz, & 6 ſervi, & 5 villani, & 4 bordar ii, cum 2 carucatis & dimid. Ibi 22 acræ 

prati, ſilva 5 quarentenis longa, & 3 quarentenis lata, valuit 10 ſolidos, modo 40 ſolidos. 


Oſulfus tenuit. 


Ildunins tenet de Roberto x hidam, & 1 bovatam, & dimid. minus in Dingle. Terra eſt 2 


carucatarum. In dominio eſt una, & dimid. & 2 villani, & 5 bordarii, cum dimid. caru- 
catà. Ibi 3 acræ prati, & 3 acræ ſilvæ, valuit 10 ſolidos, modo 20 ſolidos. 


Gunfridus, & Walchelinus tenet de Roberto 3 hidas in Aſcele, Terra eſt 6 carucatarum. In 
dominio ſunt duæ, & 6 villani, & 9 bordarii habent 3 carucatas. Ibi molinum de 32 de- 
nariis, & 9 acræ prati, & 2 acre ſpineti, ſilva 3 quarentenis longa, & 8 particis lata; & 
in alio loco 4 acre ſilvæ pertinent ad hanc Terram, valuit 20 ſolidos, modo 30 ſolidos. 
Franco & Alobar. libere tenuerunt. 

 Wilburtus tenet de Roberto tertiam partem 1 hidz in eadem villa. Terra eſt 1 carucatæ, 


quæ ibi eſt cum 2 bordariis, & 1 ſervo, valuit 16 denarios, modo 5 ſolidos. Algar. libere 
tenuit. 5 | | 


Terra RoBERTIL de Stadford. 
In W axkENDoON Hundred. 
Robertus de Stadford tenet in Stantone virgatas Terrz, & Hugo de eo. Terra eſt 3 ca- i 


rucatarum. In dominio eſt una, & 3 ſervi, & 6 villani, & bordarii , cum 2 carucatis. 


Ibi 3 acræ prati, valuit xo ſolidos, modo 30 ſolidos. Aileva libere tenuit, tempore regis 
Edwardi. 5 e * 


= Terra R OBERTI de Ozter. 
In CAILE A Hundred. 


Nobertus de Oilgi tenet 1 hidam, & x virgatam Terræ in Vicha; & Rogerius de eo. Ter- 
ra eſt 10 carucatarum. In dominio ſunt 3 carucatz, & 7 ſervi, & 7 villani, & 3 bordarii, 
cum 4 barucatis. Ibi 10 acræ prati, ſilva x1 quarentenis longa, & 6 quarentenis lata, va- 


luit 40 ſolidos, modo 100 ſolidos. Axor libere tenuit, tempore Regis Edwardi. 


In Su TO NH Hundred. 


| | idem er de Noberto 1 dan in Tewarde. Terra eſt 3 carucatarum & dimid. In do- 


minio eſt una, & 2 ſervi, & 7 villani habent 2 carucatas & dimid. Ibi molinum de zo de- 


nariis, valuit 10 ſolidos, modo 3o ſolidos. 


Idem Robertus tenet dimid. hidam, & quintam partem 1 hidæ in Preſtone. Terra eſt 
1 carucatæ & dimid. ES 


Trerra Ro BERT I deVecy. 
I 1 R 0 DE W E L EL E Hundred. 


Robertus de Buci tenet x hidam in Badebroc. Terra eſt 2 carucatarum ; 1 eſt in dominio, 
& 4 bordarii habent aliam carucatam, valuit 5 folidos, modo 10 ſolidos. Ailric libere te- 


Terra 
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Terra Ro BERTI de BV c.. 
In STrochEH Hundred. 


Robertus de Buci tenet 2 partes 1 hidz in Aſce. Terra eſt 1 carucatæ, hanc habet; Ibi 
6 ſochamanni, valuit & valet 10 ſolidos, & 8 denarios. . : 
Idem tenet 2 hidas, & 2 partes 1 hidæ in Weſtone. Terra eſt 6 carucatarum. Ibi 10 
ſochamanni habent 3 carucatas, & dimid. valuit 10 ſolidos, modo 42 ſolidos & 8 dena- 
ldem tenet in Pinglei 2 partes 1 hidæ, & 2 partes 2 partium 1 hidæ. Terra eſt 4 caru- 
catarum. Ibi 11 ſochamanni habent 2 carucatas, & dimid. valuit 10 ſolidos, modo 13 
ſolidos, & 4 denarios. e 
Idem tenet 1 hidam, & 2 partes dimid. hidæ in Stove. Terra eſt 2 carucatarum, & di- 
mid. has habent, ibi 8 ſochamanni, valuit 5 ſolidos, modo 21 ſolidos, & 4 denarios. 


Idem tenet 2 hidas in Brantone. Terra eſt 4 carucatarum. Ibi 8 ſochamanni habent 3 
carucatas, valuit 10 ſolidos, modo 8 denarios plus. 


| In COR BET Hundred. 


lqcdem tenet x hidam, & 3 virgatas Terrz in Weledene, Terra eſt 5 carucatarum. In 
dominio ſunt 2 carucatæ, & 8 villani, & 11 bordarii cum x ſochamanno , habent 4 caru- 
catas, ſilva x leuva longa, & 3 quarentenis lata; valuit 5 ſolidos, modo 20 ſolidos. Has 
Terras tenet Normanus, & quo valuit, ire potuit. | - | 
Idem Robertus tenet I virgatam Terre in Weledene. Rex calumniat eani. 


_ In STO CH Hundred. 


mMalterius tenet de Roberto in Aſcelei tertiam partem 1 hidæ. Soca eſt in Weledene, Terra 
eſt dimid. carucatæ; ibi 2 ſochamanni habent 2 carucatas, & 2 acræ prati; valuit 5 ſoli- 
dos, modo 3 ſolidos. Normarus tenuit. . | 

Hugo tenet de Roberto 1 hidam in Brantone. Terra eſt x carucatz ; jam ſunt in dominio 
2 carucatæ, & 2 ſervi cum I bordario ; valuit 2 ſblidos, modo 20 ſolidos. | 

Normanus tenet de Roberto 2 hidas in Blarewiche. Terra eſt 6 carucatarum. Hugo de 
Mais tenet de eo. In dominio ſunt x carucata, & 12 villani, & 5 bordarii habent 4 caru- 
catas ; ibi molinum de 30 denariis, & 6 acræ prati, ſilva 1 leuvi longa, & 3 quarentenis 
lata; valet 18 ſolidos. | | es 


In Robe w L I E Hundred. 


denarios. Normanus tenuit. 5 . | 8 
Idem Hugo tenet de Roberto tertiam partem 1 hidæ in eadem villa. Terra eſt dimid. ca- 
rucatæ; ibi eſt tantum x carucata cum 1 hordario; valuit 12 denarios, modo 3 ſolidos 
Ulchet tenuit. | 8 5 | 
Willelmus tenet de Roberto dimid. hidam in Riſtone. Terra eſt 1 carucatz, 1 tantum, & 
dimid. eſt ibi cum 4 villanis, & 2 bordariis; ibi dimid. molinum de 12 denariis, & 6 acre 
filvz. Ulchet tenuit; valuit 12 denarios, modo 6 ſolidos. Soca eſt in Meledone. | 
In eadem villa habet dimid. virgatam Terrz vaſtam. IS 


Hugo tenet dimid. hidam in Badebroc de Roberto. Terra eſt x carucatæ; valuit, & valet 16 


* 


In SyEREAH OV Hundred. 


 Idem Willelmus tenet de Roberto 2 hidas, & 1 virgatam Terræ, & dimid. in Moltone. Ter- 
ra eſt 5 carucatarum. In dominio ſunt 3 carucatæ cum 1 ſervo, & 7 villani, & 4 bordarii 
habent 2 carucatas, ibi molinum de 8 denariis; valuit 20 folidos, modo 50 ſolidos. Thori 
tenuit. | 
Robertus tenet de Roberto 3 virgatas Terræ, unam bovatam minus in Bochetone, Terra eſt 
1 carucatz, & dimid. una eſt ibi cum 4 bordariis, cum 1 villano, & 1 ſervo, & 4 acrz prati ; 
valuit 5 folidos, modo 10 ſolidos. | | ; 3 
Radulfus tenet de Roberto 1 virgatam Terre, & 1 bovatam in Spretone. Terra eſt dimid. 
carucatæ, una tantum eſt ibi cum 6 boxdariis; valuit, & valet 5g ſolidos. Ulmarus libere 
cent. 
cul 
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In Fox LEV Hundred. 


IVillelmas tenet de Roberto 1 hidam, & 4 partes dimid. hidæ in Bradene. Terra eſt 3 ca- 
rucatarum, & dimid. In dominio ſunt 2, & 4 villani habent 1 carucatam, ibi 1 acra 
prati; valuit 60 ſolidos, modo 40. 


In GisLEBURG Hundred. 


Robertus tenet de Roberto 1 virgatam Terrz in Cretove, Terra eſt 2 bovatarum, ibi eſt 1 


Francigerus cum 2 bobus ; valet 2 ſolidos. Ulmaras libere tenuit, Bradene tenuit,Chenric de 
Rege Edwardi. 5 | 


Terra RaDuLPHI PAGENETL 
In Sroch Hundred. 


Radulphus de Pagenel tenet de Rege 2 hidas, & Rogerus de eo. Terra eſt 4 carucatarum. 


In dominio eſt 1, & 4 villani, & 3 bordarii habent 1 carucatam, & dimid. ibi 2 ſervi; 


valuit 5 ſolidos, modo 10 ſolidos. Turcbil libere tenuit. 
Terra RA DLF Id L1MEST. 
In Sroc Hundred. 


Radulfus de Limeſi tenet de Rege 2 hidas in Weſtone, & Helvinus de eo. Terra eſt 6 ca- 
rucatarum. In dominio ſunt 2, & 3 ſervi, & 3 bordarii habent 5 carucatas, ibi molinum 
de 20 ſolidis, & 12 acre prati, ſilva 3 quarentenis longa, & 2 quarentenis lata; valuit 5 
ſolidos, modo 6 libras. Morcarus comes tenuit. ä 


Terra RoBERTI AL BI. 


I NE VES Lu ND Hundred. 


Robertus Albi tenet de Rege in Graſtone, & Rogerus de eo. Terra eſt 8 carucatarum. In 
dominio eſt 1 cum 1 ſervo, & 12 villani cum presbytero, & 6 bordarii habent 5 carucatas, 


ibi 2 acrz prati, ſilva 1 leuvi longa, & 4 quarentenis lata; valuit, & valet 40 ſolidos. 
Achi libere tenuit Tempore Regis Edwardi. 


Terra WILLELMI de CHAIGN Es. 


Millelmus de Chaignes tenet de Rege 1 hidam in Flora, Terra eſt 3 carucatarum. In do- 
minio eſt x carucata, & 2 ſervi, & 4. villani, & 3 bordarii habent 1 carucatam, ibi moli- 


25 by 5 folidis, & 4 acræ prati; valet 20 ſolidos. Eunui libere tenuit Tempore Regis 
Eqawarai, ond 


Terra WilLLELMLl PevVREL 


Millelmus Pevrel tenet de Rege Hecham, ibi ſunt 6 hide. Terra eſt 12 carucatarum, & 
dimid. In dominio ſunt 2 hidæ de hac Terra, & ibi 4 carucatæ, & 4 ſervi, & 16 vi'- 
lani, & 9 bordarii cum presbytero habent 8 carucatas, & dimid. ibi eſt mercatus, reddit 20 
ſolidos per annum, & molinum de 20 ſolidis, & 10 acræ prati, ſilva 1 quarentena longa, 
& alia lata. Ad hoc manerium pertinent hxc membra. 

In Riſdene 6 hidæ. Terra eſt 12 carucatarum, has habent ibi 19 ſochamanni, & moli- 
num de 10 ſolidis, & 30 acræ prati. | | 

In Celveſtone, & Caldecote 1 hida, & 3 virgatæ Terre, Terra eſt 3 carucatarum, has ha- 
bent ibi 6 ſochamanni, & 3 acre prati. | 

In Cnuteſtone x hida, & 1 virgata Terræ, & dimid. Terra eſt 2 carucatarum, has ha- 
bent ibi 5 ſochamanni, & molinum de; ſolidis, & 6 acre prati, n 


In 
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In Inceftre 1 hida, & 3 virgatæ Terræ de ſoca. Terra eſt 2 carucatarum, has habent ibi 
3 ſochamanni, & 10 acræ prati, ibi eſt 1 francigerus cum 1 carucata, & molinum ibi de 
16 ſolidis; calumnioſum inter Regem, & Willelmum. 


In Farnede 3 virgatæ Terræ de ſoca. Terra eſt x carucatæ, hanc habent ibi 2 ſocha- 
manni. | 
In Potentone dimid. hida de ſoca, ibi ſunt 4 villani cum 1 carucata. 

In Eſtone x virgata Terre, & dimid. vaſta eſt. F 

In Rande 7 hidæ, & dimid. virgata Terræ de ſoca de appendentiis. Terri eſt 14 carucata- 
rum. Ibi ſunt 20 villani, cum 15 carucatis Terræ, & 20 acrz prati, totum manerium 
cum appendentiis, valuit 10 libras quando recepit 18 libras. Gitda tenuit cum ſaca & ſoca. 
Sochamanni de Riſdene, & Trenceſtre, & Rande fuerunt homines ; Burred, & idcirco G. 

Epiſcopus clamat hommationem eorum. e | | 
 Tdem M/F. tenet 3 hidas, & dimid. & quartam partem 1 virgatæ in Clipeſtone de ſoca Na- 
vesberie. Terra eſt 7 carucatarum. Ibi x miles dimid. carucatà, & 19 ſochamanni, cuni 
7 villanis, & 3 bordarii habent 6 carucatas, valuit 40 ſolidos, modo 20 ſolid os. 

Idem tenet Neubote, ibi 1 hida, & dimid. virgata Terræ. Terra eſt 3 carucatarum 

has habent in dominio cum 1 ſervo, & 4 villani, & 4 bordarii habent 1 carucatam. Ibi 
molinum de 7 ſolidis, & 6 acræ ſilvæ. | . 
In Olletorp habet idem W. tertiam partem 1 hidz, & dimid. virgatam Terræ, ſoca perti- 
net ad Neubote. Terra eſt 1 carucatæ, hanc habent. Ibi 3 ſochamanni. 5 
In Brinintone habet idem Willelmus 1 hidam & dimid. Terra eſt 2 carucatarum, has ha- 
bent. Ibi 6 ſochamanni cum presbytero, qui tenet dimid. hidam ejuſdem Terræ. 5 

In Herolveſtone eſt 1 hida & dimid. Terra eſt 3 carrucatarum, has habent. Ibi 3 ſo- 
chamanni cum presbytero. LD 5 

In Clacheftorp eſt dimid. hida. Terra eſt x carucatæ, hanc habent ; ibi x ſochamannus. 
In Fire eſt dimid. hida. Terra eſt x carucatæ hanc habent. Ibi 3 ſochamanni. Quando 
Willelmus has terras recepit, valuit 4 libras, modo 7 libras. Gitda libere tenuit. , | 

Idem Willelmus tenet 4 hidas in Duſtone. Terra eſt 8 carucatarum. In dominio ſunt du- 
æ, & 2 ſervi, & 13 villani, & 3 bordarii, cum 3 ſochamannis habent 6 carucatas. Ibi mo- 
linum de 20 ſolidis, & 30 acræ prati, & 11 acræ ſilvæ, valuit 40 ſolidos, modo 100 ſo- 
lidos. V 

Idem Willelmus tenet 7 hidas in Nawesberie, Terra eſt 14 carucatarum. In dominio 
| funt duæ, & 8 villani cum presbytero, & 2 ſochamanni , & 1x bordarii habent 3 caruca- 
tas. Ibi 8 acrz prati ; valuit 20 ſolidos, modo 60 ſolidos. 


"Th OLESTREV Hundred. 


Idem Willelmus tent 3 hidas, & dimid. in Cortenbale, de hac Terra ſunt duæ hidæ in 
dominio una virgata minus. Terra eſt 9 carucatarum. In dominio ſunt duæ carucatæ 
cum 1 ſervo & 12 villani cum 1 bordario & presbytero habent 7 carucatas . Ibi miolinum 
de 12 denariis, & 4 acræ prati, ſilva 2 quarentenis longa, & 2 quarentenis lata, valuit 4 
libras, modo f libras. 


* 


Idem Willelmus tenet 3 hidas, & dimid. in Blideſworde. Terra eſt 9 carucatarum; de hac 


Terra ſunt in dominio 2 hidæ 1 virgata minus; & ibi ſunt 2 carucatæ, & 12 villani, & 6 
bordarii habent 7 carucatas. Ibi molinum de 2 ſolidis, & 4 acræ prati, ſilva 12 quaren- 
tenis longa, & 8 quarentenis lata, valuit 3 libras, modo 4 libras. Omnes has Terras te- 
nuit Gitda, tempore Regis Edwardi, cum ſaca & ſoca. 


In ALWARDESLEA Hundred. 


Pagen tenet de Willelmo 2 hidas in Bercheby. Terra eſt 5 carucatarum. In dominio ſunt 


duz cum 1 ſervo, & 10 villani, & 3 borderii, cum 3 carucatis. Ibi 6 acrz prati ; ſilva 6 


perticis longa, & 4 lata, valuit 30 ſolidos, modo 60 ſolidos. 

In GRA VESEN DE Hundred. 
ldem tenet 4 hidas in Catesbi. Terra eſt 8 carucatarum. In dominio ſunt duæ „& 2 
ſervi, & 1 ancilla, & 17 villani cum presbytero, & 8 bordarii habent 6 carucatas. Ibi 


2 molina de 16 denariis, & 4 acræ prati, de hac Terra tenet x miles x hidam, & habet 2 
carucatas, totum valuit 40 ſolidos, modo 4 libras. Gitda libere tenuit. 


In &LASLE A Hundred. 


Idem tenet dimid hidæ quintam partemi 5 in Aceſhille, vaſta eſt. 
(h 9 0 
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Terra eſt dimid. carucatæ, hanc habet ibi x ſochamannus. 


—_— 1. " 


IaRoDewELLE Hundred. 


Ambroſins tenet de Willelmo 1 hidam, & unam virgatam Terræ in Deisburg. Terra eſt 3 
carucatarum. In dominio ſunt duæ, & 3 ſervi, & 1 ancilla, & 11 villani, & 8 bordarii cum 
I carucata & dimid. Ibi molinum de 2 ſolidis; filva 2 quarentenis longa, & 2 quarente- 
nis lata, valuit & valet 40 ſolidos. : | 
ldem tenet 1 hidam & dimid. & tertiam partem x virgatæ in Cailmare. Terra eſt 4 ca- 
rucatarum. In dominio ſunt duz, & 7 villani, & 2 bordarii habent 2 carucatas. In eadem 


villa tenet 1 virgatam, quæ vaſta eſt, hæc reddit Geld in Marnimvorde, valuit 5 ſolidos, 
modo 40 ſolidos. Oſmundus libere tenuit. 


Turſtimm'tenet de Willelmo 1 virgatam Terræ, & dimid. in Boſiele, ſoca pertinet ad Hecham. 
Terra eſt dimid. carucatæ, & tantundem ibi eſt, valet 5 ſolidos. 

Euſtachius tenet de Willelmo dimid. hidæ in Haregrave, ſoca pertinet ad Hecham, Terra eſt 
1 carucatæ, hæc ibi eſt cum 2 bordariis, valet 68 denariis. Ailricus libere tenuit. 

Biſcop tenet de Willelmo, Harpol, 2 hidas & dimid. Terra eſt 6 carucatarum. In dominio 
ſunt duæ, & 14 villani cum presbytero, & 5 bordarii habent 4 carucatas & dimid. Ibi 
10 acræ prati, & 10 acræ ſilvæ, valuit 30 ſolidos, modo 40 ſolidos. Idem libere tenuit, 
tempore Regis EdWardi. 4 TR 5d 

Drago tenet 1 hidam, & 1 virgatam terræ in Raueneſtorp. Terra eſt 3 carucatarum, has 
habent ibi 3 ſochamanni, & 3 villani, & 5 bordarii, ibi 3 acræ prati, valuit 10 ſolidos, 
modo 20 ſolidos. Fa 

Idem tenet 2 hidas in Teche. Terra eſt 4 carucatarum, has habent. Ibi 4 ſochamanni, 
& 2 villani, & 4. bordarii; ibi 1 acta prati, valuit 10 folidos, modo 20 folidos. 

Idem tenet 3 virgatas Terræ, & dimid. in Coſa. Terra eſt 3 carucatarum. In dominio 


ſunt duæ, & 3 ſervi, & 1 ancilla, & 1 villanus, & 4 bordarii habent dimid. carucatam. 
Ibi molinum de 4 ſolidis, & 4 acræ prati. 


Huic manerio pertinet in Tornberie x hida de ſoca. Terra eſt 2 carucatarum; ibi eſt 
x carucata, & 4 acre prati. LI . 8 
In Minervie ſunt 3 virgatæ Terræ. Terra eſt 1 carucatæ, hanc habet ibi x ſochaman- 
In Ecdone eſt 1 virgata Terræ & dimid. Terra eſt x carucatæ; Ibi eſt 1 ſochamannus 
habens dimid. carucatam. In Eſebi eſt 1 virgata Terræ, & dimid. Terra eſt 1 carucatæ; 
Ibi eſt x ſochamannus cum dimid. carucata. In Nortot eſt dimid. hida: Terra eſt 1 caruca- 


tæ; hanc habet ibi x ſochamannus, & 2 acræ prati. In Hollewelle eſt x virgata Terræ: 


Totum manerium in Cote cum appendicis valuit quando recepit 15 ſolidos, modo zo ſo- 
a! . LT. MOLE 

| Robertys tenet de Hillelmo dimid. hidam in Torxcberie, ſoca pertinet ad Navesberie, Ter- 
ra eſt dimid. carucatæ, vaſta eſt. | Ft”. 


Ia W iMERSLEa Hundred. 


Robertus tenet de Willelmo in Hobtene x hidam, & dimid. vir gate Terra & 2 carucatas 
Terra eſt 4 carucatarum. In dominio ſunt duæ, & 4 ſervi, & 15 villani , & 6 bordarit 


habent 2 carucatas ; Ibi 10 acre prati, ſilva 3 quarentenis longa, & 2 quarentenis lata, 
valuit & valet 40 ſolidos. Oſmundus libere tenuit. 5 N 


In CLAILE A Hundred. 


Robertus tenet de Willelmo 3 hidas, & dimid. hidam, & quintam partem dimid. hidæ in 
Pirie, Terra eſt 9 carucatarum. In dominio ſunt duæ, & 7 ſervi, & 18 villani, & 7 bor- 
darii cum presbytero, habent 7 carucatas. Ibi molinum de 26 ſolidis, & 8 denariis, & 


10 acre prati, ſilva 2 quarentenis longa, & 4 quarentenis & 2 perticis lata, valuit & valet 
4 libras. Gitda libere tenuit. 


Aluredus tenet 3 virgatas Terræ, & dimid. in Gilesburg de Willelmo. Terra eſt 1 caruca- 
te, & dimid. ibi eſt ipſa in dominio, & 2 ſervi, & 2 villani, & 3 bordarii cum dimid. 
carucata, ibi 4 acre prati; valuit 6 ſolidos, modo 30 ſolidos. Gitds libere tenuit. 


In F o XLE A Hundred. 


Walterus tenet de Willelmo 2 hidas in Baculveſſea. Terra eſt 5 carucatarum. In dominio 
ſunt 2, & 2 ſervi, & a villani cum 2 carucatis, ibi molinum de 5 ſolidis, & 1 acra prati, 
ſilva 2 quarentenis longa, & 1 quarenteni lata; valuit xo ſolidos, modo 40 ſolidos. 
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Turſtiuus tenet de Milleimo dimid. hidam , & dimid. virgatam Terræ in Cortenbale, & eſt 
ſoca de alio Cortenbale manerium Willelmi. Terra eſt x carucatz, dimid. carucata ibi eſt, 
& valet 6 ſolidos. | 

Ambroſius tenet de Willelmo 4 hidas in Molitone, Terra eſt 4. carucatarum. In dominio 
ſunt 2, & 3 ſervi, & 4 villani, & 5 bordarii cum 2 carucatis, ibi 6 acrz prati; valuit, & 
valet 4 libras. Has Terras libere tenuit Gitda Tempore Regis Edwardi, © © 


+ 


Terra W 1LLEL Mi Tilii ANSCUL FI. 
In Wice LEA Hundred. 


Milleimus filius Anſculfi, & Robertus de eo tenet dimid. hidam in Tolthorp. Terra eſt 4 
carucatarum : Rex inde habet ſocam. In dominio eſt una, & 12 villani, & 15 bordarii 
habent 3 carucatas, ibi 4 molina de 40 ſolidis, & 20 acræ prati, 18 ſochamanni teque- 
runt ; valuit 40 {olidos, modo 100 ſolidos. | | 


In Or ToENGRAVE Hundred. 


Otberus tenet de Millelmo 3 hidas in Bernac. Terra eſt 5 carucatarum. In dominio eſt 
una, & 2 ſervi, & 15 villani, & 2 bordarii, 1 ſochamannus habet 4 carucatas, ibi 12 acræ 
prati, ſilva 2 quarentenis longa, & 1 lata; valuit 10 ſolidos, modo 4 libras. Bundi libere 

tenuit. | | . 

Radulſus tenet de Willelmo 3 hidas in Bromnic, Terra eſt 3 carucatarum. In dominio eſt 
una, & 10 villani, & 3 bordarii habent 3 carucatas, ſilva ibi x leuvi longa, & dimid. leuva 
lata; valuit, & valet 40 ſolidos. Brictus tenuit. 

Willelmus filius Malger tenet de Willelmo x hidam in Maure. Terra eſt 2 earucatarum. 
In dominio eſt una cum 1 villano, ibi 4 acræ prati, ſilva r quarentena longa, & dimid. 
quarenteni lata; valuit, & valet 10 ſolidos. Uluvinus libere tenuit Tempore Regis Ed- 
Wardi; ſic, & alii. TS, 


Terra WILLELMI LO VII. 
In SrorFALUD Hundred. 
Willelmus Loveth tenet de Rege tertiam partem x virgatæ Terre, vaſta ſuit, & eft. 
Terra WALT ERI de Amconyt. 
In GRAvEsENDE Hundred. 


Walterns de Amcourt tenet de Rege 3 hidas, & dimid. in Brandeſtone. Terra eſt 9 caru- 
catarum. In dominio ſunt 3 carucatæ, & 13 villani, & 4 bordarii habent 4 carucatas, 65 
molinum de 2 ſolidis, & 8 acrz prati, & 1 acra ſilvæ; valuit 20 ſolidos, modo 4 libras, & 
10 ſolidos. Tori libere tenuit. : | 


Terra WALTERII FLANDRENSIS. 


In RoDpewsL LE Hundred. 


Walterius Flandrenſis tenet de Rege dimid. hidam in Pipewelle. Terra eſt 1 carucatæ. 
Dodmus tenet de Walterio, ibi eſt x carucata cum 2 bordarjis,8 acræ ſilve ; valuit, & valet 
4 ſolidos. Levenot tenuit, 


In GisLEBURr G Hundred. 


Idem tenet de Willelmo x hidam, & x virgatam Terrz in Cotesbroc. Terra eft 2 caru- 
catarum, & dimid. In dominio eſt x, & 4 ſervi, & 1 ancilla, & presbyter, & 10 villani, 
& 5 bordarii cum 1 carucata, & dimid. ibi molinum de 12 denariis; valuit zo ſolidos, 
modo 30 ſolidos. 
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[dem tenet de Willelmo 2 virgatas Terræ, & 1 bovatam Terræ in Hahtone ; valuit 4 ſolidos. 

Fulcherus tenet de Willelmo 4 hidas, & 1 virgatam Terræ in Langeport. Terra eſt 2 caru- 
catarum, has habent ibi 12 villani, &7 bordarii, ibi 4 acræ prati, & fraximetum, & 1 qua- 
tenteni longa, & 1 quarenteni lata; valet 4 libras. 

Idem tenet de Willelmo 2 hidas, & dimid. in Widmale, Terra eſt 2 carucatarum , has 
habent ibi, & 10 villani, & 5 bordarii cum presbytero, habent 3 carucatas, ibi 1 ſervus, 
& 1 ancilla, & 7 acre prati, filva 2 quarentenis longa, & 1, & dimid. lata; valuit, & va- 
let 40 ſolidos. 9 


In SPELEHOT Hundred. 


Idem tenet de Willelmo 3 hidas, & 1 virgatam Terræ in Pitesford, Terra eſt 7 carucata- 
rum. In dominio eſt una, & 2 ſervi, & 16 villani, & 9 bordarii habent carucatam; ibi 
molinum de 12 denariis; valuit, & valet 70 ſolidos. | of 

Otbertus tenet de Willelmo 2 hidas in Hortone, Terra eſt 4 carucatarum. In dominio ſunt 
2, & 6 villani, & 4 bordarit habent 2 carucatas, ibi 2 ſervi, & molinum de 12 denariis, 
& 1 2 Acre prati, ſilva 3 quarentenis longa, & 2 quarentenis lata; valuit 10 ſolidos, modo 
30 ſolidos. ä | 


In Tou cESTRE Hundred. 


Idem tenet de Millelmo 4 lidas in Evelai. Terra eſt 10 carucatarum. In dominio ſunt 
4 cum 1 ſervo, & 11 villani, & 5 bordarii habent 4 carucatas, ibi 2 molinum de 20 foli- 
dis, & 5 acre prati ; valuit 40 ſolidos, modo 4 libras. 
Hugo tenet de Willelmo 2 hidas, & dimid. in Aſcebi. Terra eſt 6 carucatarum. In do- 
minio eſt una carucata, & 4 ſervi, & 9 villani, & 3 bordarii habent 3 carucatas, & 12 acre 
prati ; valuit 40 ſolidos, modo 4 libras, Fe 


In OcgoDELSTOVU Hundred. 


Otbertus tenet de Willelmo 2 hidas in Evelai, Terra eſt 5 carucatarum, ibi ſunt 4 caru- 
catæ cum 10 villanis, & 5 bordarii; valuit 30 ſolidos, modo 40 ſolidos. 


In Su rr ONE Hundred. 


Idem tenet x hidam , & dimid. & quintam partem dimid. hidæ de Millelmo. Terra eft 

4 carucatarum. In dominio eſt una, & dimid. cum 1 ſervo, & 5 villani, & 3 bordarii 

| habentes x carucatam, & dimid. ibi molinum de 2 ſolidis; valuit 20 ſolidos, modo 40 ſo- 
lidos. Hæc Terra pertinet ad Evelai. 


In Tou k cESTRE Hundred, 


Godumus tenet de Willelmo 2 hidas ad Eccleſiam de Paſchelle in Hecham. Terra eſt 5 caruca- 
tarum. In dominio eſt una carucata, & 9 villani cum presbytero, & 3 bordarii habent 2 


carucatas; valuit 40 ſolidos, modo 20 ſolidos. 5 
In Pluntune Leuenot tenet de Willelmo 1 hidam. Terra eft 4 carucatarum. In dominio 
eſt una, & 2 ſervi, & 6 villani cum 3 carucatis, ibi 4 acrz prati; valuit, & valet 40 ſolidos. 


In GRAvESEN DE Hundred: 


Godumus Hugo tenet de Willelmo 1 hidam, & dimid. & quintam partem dimid, hidz. 
Terra eſt 4 carucatarum. In dominio ſunt 2 carucatæ, & 2 ſervi, & 8 villani, & 3 bor- 
darit habent 2 carucatas, ibi 2 acræ ſpineti; valuit, & valet 40 ſolidos. | 

Gildre tenet de Willelmo 2 hidas in Anieſcote, & dimid. hidam, habet ipſe ſacam, & ſocam, & 
Rex de 1 hida, & dimid. Terra eſt 5 carucatarum. In dominio ſunt 2 carucatz, & 8 
villani cum 1 bordario habent 2 carucatas; valuit 15 ſolidos, modo zo ſolidos. 


In W 1MERESLE A Hundred. 


IWinemarus tenet de Willelmo 2 hidas, & dimid. in Wetone, Terra eſt 7 carucatarum. In 


dominio ſunt 2, & 2 ſervi, & 15 villani, & 7 bordarii cum 5 carucatis, ibi 4 acrz prat? ; 
valuit, & valet 4 libras. 
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In CLAITLERBA Hundred 


Hugo tenet de Willelmo ; hidas, & quintam partem x hide. Terra eſt 8 càrucatarum. 


In dominio ſunt duæ, cum 1 ſervo, & ancilla, & 17 villani, & 5 bordarii habent 6 caru- 
catas. Ibi 36 acræ prati ; ſilva 3 quarentenis longa, & 3 quarentenis & dimid. & 10 per- 
ticis lata, valuit 430 ſolidos, modo 50 ſolidos. Has Terras tenuit libere Leuenot, tempore 
Regis Edwardi. Et poterat ire quo volebat. 

Idem Walterius tenet de Rege 8 hidas in paſchelle ; de his habet in dominio 2 hidas. Ter- 
ra eſt 20 carucatarum. In dominio ſunt duæ, & 2 ſervi & ancilla, & 22 villani, & 6 bor- 


darii habent 12 carucatas. Ibi 2 molina de 32 denariis, valuit 10 libras quando recepit, 
modo 100 ſolidos. Leueno tenuit. 


Terra WINEM ARI. 


NMinemarus tenet de Rege dimid. hidam, & quintam partem 1 virgatæ Terræ in Coueſgrave. 
Terra eſt x carucatæ & dimid. In dominio eſt una cum 3 bordariis. Ibi molinum de 30 


ſolidis, & 5 acræ prati, ſilva 3 quarentenis longa, & 2 quarentenis lata, valuit 10 ſolidos, 
modo 20 ſolidos. Alden libere tenuit. 


In HE CHAM Hundred. 


Idem tenet 2 hidas, & 3 virgatas Terræ. Terra eſt 5 carucatarum. In dominio ſunt 


2 carucatæ, & 4 ſervi, & 10 villani cum presbytero, & 1 bordarius , & 1 franſigerus, ha- 
bent 2 carucatas. Ibi molinum de 8 denarus, & 20 acre prati, filva 4 quarentenis longa; 
& 2 quarentenis lata, valuit 30 ſolidos, modo 60 ſolidos. 6 liberi homines tenuerunt, 
tempore Regis Edwardi. Unus eorum Oſgotus vocabatur, cujus partem Terræ calumniat 
Judita Comitiſſa. 5 

Idem Willelmus tenet 3 virgatas Terræ in Hantone. Terra eſt x carucatæ & dimid. In 
dominio eſt x carucata, & 4 villani cum 5 bordariis, habent x carucatam, ibi 3 acræ prati, 
valuit & valet 10 ſolidos. | | 


> In CulartsiwND Hundred. 


Dodinus tenet de Winemaro 1 hidam, & 4 partes 1 virgatæ in Aſce. Terra eſt 3 carucata- 
tarum. In dominio eſt x cum 1 ſervo, & 1 villano, & 5 bordarii habent 2 carucatas. Ibi 
acræ prati, ſilva 6 quarentenis longa, & 4 quarentenis lata, valuit 8 ſolidos, modo 12 
ſolidos. Alden tenuit libere, tempore Regis Edwardi, Dodinus non habet niſi decimam 
partem hujus Terræ. . 3 5 8 
Bondi tenet 4 partes dimid. hidæ de Winemaro in eadem villa. Terra eſt x carucatæ; 
Ibi eſt x bordarius, valet 4 ſolidos. Idem Aldem libere tenuit, tempore Regis Edward;. 
Maiuf tenet de Willelmo 2 virgatas Terrz & dimid. Terra eſt r carucatæ: hæc ibi eſt in 
dominio, & 6 villani cum dimid. carucata, valuit 10 ſolidos, modo 20 ſolidos, Alricus & 
Siverdus libere tenuerunt, tempore Regis Edwardi. | 


In NevEsSLOND Hundred. 


Mido de Reinbuidcurt tenet de Rege 8 hidas & dimid. in Burtone. Ibi tempore Regis EA. 
ward; fuerunt 14 carucatæ, de hac Terra ſunt in dominio 3 hidæ; ibi 3 carucatæ cum 1 
ſervo, & 21 villani, & 18 bordarii habent 9 carucatas; ibi 2 molina de 26 ſolidis, & 20 
acre prati, & dimid. acra ſilvæ, valuit 40 ſolidos, modo 6 libras, 


In WARE DON E Hundred. 


Idem tenet 2 hidas, & 3 virgatas Terræ. Terra eſt 6 carucatarum & dimid. De hac 
Terra eſt dominio x hida, & ibi 3 carucatæ; & 15 villani cum presbytero, & 2 bordarii 
habent 5 carucatas. Ibi 2 molina de 36 ſolidis, & 20 acris prati, valuit 100 ſolidos, mo- 
do 8 libras. Toft; libere tenuit. Burton tenuit Radulfus. 


(i) Idem 
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un GIs Fi Und Hiuldbed & dimid. 


Idem Willelmus tenet 2 hidas dimid. virgatam minus in Stanford, & Abbas Benedictus 
efhit ab eo. Terra eſt 5 catucatarum; ibi ſunt 17 villani cum presbytero, & 4 bordarii 


babentes 4 catucatas; ibi 8 acrz prati, valuit 20 ſolidos, modo 40 ſolidos. Leuric libere 


tentüt, tempore Regis Edwards. 


. 


I: Ox DMBARo Hundred. 


Norgiot tenet de Willelmo 1 hidam in Hargedone. Terra eſt 2 carucatarum. In dominio 
eſt una, cum 1 ſervo, & ancilla, & 4 villani, cum 1 bordario habent x carucatam. Ibi 
molinum de 8 ſolidis, & 2 acræ prati, valuit g ſolidos, modo 20 ſolidos. Algar libere 
tenuit. | 
Ra dulſus tenet de Willelmo 1 hidam & 2 virgatas Terræ, & dimid. in Iſham. Terra eſt 3 
carucatarum. In dominio eſtt cum 1 ſervo , & 7 villani cum 1 bordario habent 2 caru- 
catas. Ibi molinum de 10 ſolidis, & 5 acre prati, valuit 5 ſolidos, modo 40 ſolidos. 
Elaninus filius Ulf libere tenuit, tempore Regis Edwardi, De hac Terra 1 virgata , & di- 
mid. & 3 hortulos caluminat Epiſcopus Conſtantienſis. 


In HochESLAV Hundred. 
Picot & Lanedicnr, & Operus tenent de Widine in Aldenincle 5 hid. Terra eft 9 carucata⸗ 
rum. In dominio ſunt 3 carucatæ, & 3 ſervi, & 16 villani, & 5 bordarii habent 5 caru- 


catas. Ibi molinum de 6 ſolidis, & 10 acræ prati, ſilva 16 quarentenis longa, & 8 qua- 
rentenis lata, valet 50 ſolidos inter omnes. Leffi libere tenuit, tempore Regis Edward. 


In STOTHALD Hundred. 


Walterius tenet de Willelmo 2 hidas & dimid. & tertiam partem 1 virgatæ in Solebi, ſoca 


pertinet ad Stanford. Ibi habet x carucatam in dominio, & 7 ſochamanni cum 6 bordariis 


habent 2 carucatas, valuet & valet 40 ſolidos. Leurie libere tenuit. 
Odelinus tenet de Willelmo 3 virgatas Terræ in Craneford. Terra eſt 3 carucatarum. In 
dominio eſt una & 1 villanus; & 5; bordarii habent 2 carucatas, valet 20 ſolidos. 8 
Neorgiot tenet de Willelmo 3 virgatas Terræ, & dimid. in Cgenbo. Terra eſt 3 carucata - 
rum. In dominip ſunt duæ, & 8 villani habent 1 carucatam. Ibi molinum de 13 ſolidis, 
& 10 acræ prati; ſilva dimid-leuya longa, & x quarentenã lata, valuit xo folidos, 30 ſoli- 
dos. Edumus libere tenuit, tempore Regis Edward, 


In GrsLE BURG Hundred. & Dimid. 


Turchill tenet de Willelmo 3 partes 1 virgatæ Terræ in Eltedone. Terra eſt ; boyatarum, 
has habent, ibi 2 bordarii arantes, valuit & valet 2 ſolidos. 


o 


Terra Eu doxN1s Fili Huberti. 
In CorRBE 1 Hundred. 


Eudo filius Huberti tenet de Rege 2 hidas & dimid. in Wacherlei. Terra eſt 6 carucatarum 
de hac Terra eft dominio 1 hida, & ibi 2 carucatæ, & 4 ſervi, & 16 villani cum presby- 
tero, & 4. bordarii habent 4 carucatas. Ibi molinum de; ſolidis, & 12 acre prati, filva 1 
leuvi longa, & 4 quarentenis lata, valuit 20 ſolidos, modo; ſolidos. 


In OP TON ECRENE Hundred. 


Rolland tenet de Eudone 1 hidam & dimid in Eſtone. Terra eſt 2 carucatarum. Ibi ſo- 
chamanni 5 habent 3 carucatas, & 8 acræ prati, ſilva 3 quarentenis longa, & una lata, va- 
luit 2 ſolidos, modo 30 ſolidos. Hæc terra eſt ſancti Petri de Burg. 


Rolland 


* 
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Rolland tenet de Eudone 1 hidam & dimid. in Eſtone. Terra eſt 4 Carucatarum. In do- 
minio ſunt 3 carucatæ, & 4 ſervi, & 15 villani cum 3 bordariis habent 3 carucatas. Ibi 
molinum de 20 fölidts, & 8 acræ prati, ſilva 3 quarentenis lata, valuit 20 ſolidos , modo 
6 libros. Drondus libere tenuit, Tempore Regis Edwardi. 


Terra GniloNnis, Fratris AN ScuL EI. 
In Fox LEV Hundred. 


Gilo tenet de Rege 3 hidas in Nedone. Terra 7 carucatarum, & dimid. In dominio 
ſunt 3 carucatz, & 9 ſervi, & 6 ancillz, ibi 1 miles, & x4 villani, & 6 bordarii habent 4 
tatucatas, & dimid. ibi molinum de 2 ſolidis, & 6 acre priti; valuit 30 ſolidos, modo 40 
ſolidos. Fregiſt, & Siuvard tenuerunt. ee ee | 
© Gviff idas tenet de Gilone 1 hidam, & dimid. in Mortone. Terra eſt 6 carucatarum. In 
dominio ſunt 3 carucatæ, & 5 ſervi, & 14 villani, & 3 bordarii cum 3 carucatis, ibi 30 
acræ prati; valuit 8 libras, modo 4 libras. Leuric tenuit. | - | 
Godumus tenet de Gilene dimid. hidam in Selveſtone. Terra eft x carucatæ; ibi ſunt 2 
villani, & 3 acræ prati, ſilva x leuva, & dimid. longa, & 1 leuvä lata. Quz pars hujus 
ſilvæ pertinet ad hanc Terram; valuit 2 ſolidos, modo 5 ſolidos. Sin vardus libere tenuit. 


In Tou cESTREH Hundred. 


pfſe Gilo tenet 2 hidas in Wapeham de hac Terra ſunt 3 virgatæ Terræ in dominio. Terra 
eſt 5 carucatarum. In dominio ſunt 2, & 9 ſervi, & 3 ancillæ, & 17 villani, & 8 bor- 
darii cum presbytero habent 3 carucatas, ibi molinum de 4 ſolidis, & 5 acræ prati, ſilva 
11 quarentenis longa, & 6 lata; valuit 100 ſolidos, modo 4 libras. Senvrict, & Siuvard 
libere tenuerunt. 1 5 5 | 


In AtrorDEsToN Hundred. 


lpſe Gilo tenet 2 hidas in Stane. Terra eſt 5 carucatarum, de hac Terra ſunt 3 virgatæ 
in dominio, & ibi 2 carucatæ, & 4 ſervi, & 2 ancillæ, & 11 villani cum bordario habent 
3 carucatas, ibi molinum de 2 ſolidis. A 5 
Ad hoc manerium jacent 4 partes 1 hidæ, in Satone Hund. Terra eſt 2 carucatarum, 
ibi eſt 1 homo habens 1 carucatam; totidem valuit 50 ſolidos, modo 60 ſolidos. 
L andricus tenet de Gilone 2 hidas, & 4 partes dimid. hidæ in Brime. Terra eſt 6 caruca- 
tarum. - In dominio ſunt 2 carucatæ, & 2 ſervi, & 3 ancillæ, & 6 villani cum presbytero 
habent 2 carucatas, ibi molinum de 32 denariis, & 4 acræ prati; valuit 40 ſolidos, modo 
60 ſolidos. Leuric libere tenurt. SEEN 
Ingelramus tenet de Gilone 2 hidas in Trorp. Terra eſt 5 carucatarum. In dominio eſt 


una, & 6 villani, & 3 bordarii habent 2 carucatas; valuit 40 ſolidos, modo 50 ſolidos. 


Oſmundus Danus libere tenuit. 
Hugo, 8 Landricus tenet de Gilone 2 hidas in Stoteberie. Terra eſt 5 carucatarum. In do- 
minio eſt x, & 2 ſervi, & 5 villani, & 3 bordarii, & alii 3 homines cum x carucata, ſilva 
z quarentenis longa, & 2 quarentenis lata; valuit 30 ſolidos, modo 40 ſolidos. Oſmundus 


* 


libere tenuit. 


/ 


Goifridus & Robertus tenent 2 hidas de Gilone in Eſtavelle. Terra eſt 5 carucatarum. In 


dominio ſunt 2 cum 1 ſervo, & 8 villani, & 3 carucatæ, ibi molinum de 12 denariis, & 10 
acre prati, ſilva 6 quarentenis longa, & 1 quarentenz lata, & 5 particis lata; valuit, & 
valet 40 ſolidos. Leuric, & Aluric tenuerunt. | | 

Goifridus tenct de Gilone dimid. hidam in Sigreſbam. Terra eſt 1 carucatz, & 1 bovatæ 
In dominio eſt carucata, & 3 villani; valuit, & valet 10 folidos. Leuric libere tenuit. 


In Wa RHE DON Hundred. TT 


Ipſe Gilo tenet 4 hidas in Sulgrave, & Hugo, & Landricus, & Otbertus de eo. Terra eff 
To carucatarum. In dominio funt 3 carueatæ cum 1 fervo, & 20 villani, & 6 bordarii 
habent 5; carucatas, ibi 8 acre prati; valuit 9 libras, modo 7 libras, 4 homines tenuerunt 
1td-defeetrdert non potuerunt, quia ſoca hujus Terra ad Waredone. 
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Terra GOEFFRIDL ALSELM: 


In CoLESTREWM Hundred. 

| Goiffridus Alſelm tenet de Rege 3 hidas, & dimid. in Middeltone, & Willelmus tenet de eo. 
Terra eſt 3 carucatarum. In dominio eſt una, & 16 villani cum presbytero, & 5 borda- 
darii habent 6 carucatas, ibi molinum de 30 denariis, & 10 acræ prati, ſilva 3 quarentenis 
longa, & 2 quarentenis & dimid. lata. . 

- Huic manerio pertinent 2 hide in Colentreu una virgata minus. Terra eſt 4 carucatarum, 
has habent ibi 2 ſochamanni, & 5 villani, ibi 3 acræ prati. OST 

In Torp eſt dimid. hida pertinet ad Mideltone. Terra eſt 1 carucatz, quæ ibi eſt cum x 

villano, totum valuit 4 libras, modo 6 libras. 125 
inemarus tenet dimid. hidam de Gilone in eadem villa. Terra 1 carucatæ, ipſa ibi 
eſt; valuit 5 ſolidos, modo 8 ſolidos, de hac dimid. hida tantummodo habet Willelmus ſo- 
cam: Totam hanc Terram tenet Tochi cum ſaca & ſoca. 


Terra GoiFFRIDI de Mannevile. 
In Sur ONE Hundred. 


Goiffridus de Manne vile tenet de Rege Aienbo; ibi ſunt 3 hidæ, & quinta pars 1 hidæ. 

Terra eſt 8 carucatarum; de hac Terra eſt 1 hida, & 5 partes x hidæ in dominio, & ibi 3 

carucatæ, & 8 ſervi, & 23 villani, & 9 bordarii cum 5 carucatis, ibi molinum de xo ſoli- 

; dis, 4 20 acræ prati; valuit 6 libras, modo 8 libras. Algar tenuit Tempore Regis Ed- 

| Mardi. . | | | | 

* Osbertus tenet de Goiffrido 1 hidam, & 2 partes 1 virgatæ in Chiretone. Terra eſt 3 caru- 

| catarum. In dominio eſt una, & 3 ſervi, & 10 villani cum 1 bordario, carucata, & di- 

mid. & molinum de. 2 ſolidis; valuit, & valet 30 ſolidos. Saaclemus tenuit, & diſcedere 
VVV 7 

Suetman tenet de Goiffrido quintam partem dimid. hidæ in Creveltone. Terra eſt 2 bova- 

tarum, ibi eſt x villanus cum dimid. carucata; valet 3 ſolidos. Agar libere tenuit. 


In WARE DON E Hundred. 


Ultbertus tenet de Goifrido in Hintone 2 hidas. Terra eſt 5 carucatarum. In dominio ſunt 
it > carucatz, & 2 ſervi, & 10 villani, & 3 bordarii cum 3 carucatis, ibi molinum de 2 ſoli- 
IF | dis, & 3 acræ prati ; valuit 40 ſolidos, modo 60 folidos © @@ . 5 
1 Malgerus tenet de Goiffrido 6 hidas in Eſfone, Terra eſt xo carucatarum. In dominio 
if ſunt 4 carucatz, & 5 ſervi, & 15 villani, & 5 bordarii habent 6 carucatas, ibi 12 acræ 
5 prati ; valuit xoo ſolidos, modo 6 libras. 535 5 8 5 


In NivEBOTLEGRAVE Hundred. 


Baldvinus tenet de Goiffrido dimid. hidam in Flora, Terra eſt x carucatæ, hæc ibi eſt cum 
1 villano, & 2 ſervis, & 4 acrz prati, & de parte molini habet 5 ſolidos; valuit totidem 
5 ſolidos, modo 15 ſolidos. ES | 


In FoxssL E Hundred. 


Ernaldus tenet de Goiffridus dimid. hidam in Silveſtone. Terra eſt 2 carucatarum, hæc 
ibi eſt cum 2 ſervis, & 1 villano, & 1 bordario ; valuit 10 ſolidos, modo 20 ſolidos. 
Eidem manerio pertinent 2 hidæ, & dimid. in Solebi. Terra eſt 5 carucatarum, vaſta eſt, 
totidem Tempore Regis Edwardi; valuit 20 ſolidos, modo 6o ſolidos. Leuriclibere tenuit 
Tempore Regis Edwardi. | | TI 
« Idem Goiffridus tenet in Crec 4 hidas unam virgatam Terrz minus. Terra eſt 8 carucata- 
rum. In dominio ſunt 3 carucatæ, & 4. ſervi, & 17 villani cum presbytero, & 6 bordarii 
' habent 5 carucatas, ibi 12 acre prati; valuit 30 ſolidos, modo 4 libras, & 10 ſolidos ; 
huic Terræ adjacent 4 ſochamanni, qui reddunt 10 denarios. 
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Terra Gu NY RID I de Cioches 
In CoR BHE Hundred. 


Gunfridus de Cioches tenet de Rege dimid. hidam in Boctone. Terri eſt x carucatæ, hanc 
habent ibi 2 villani cum x bordario; valuit, & valet 6 ſolidos. 

Idem Gunfridzs tenet in Newtone 3 virgatas Terræ, & 1 bovatam, & tertiam partem 1 
bovatæ. Terra eſt 2 carucatarum. In dominio eſt una, & 4 villani cum 4 bordariis ha- 


bent aliam, ſilva ibi dimid. quarenteni longa, &  perticis lata; valuit, & valet 10 ſolidos. 
Axur libere tenuit has duas Terras. | 


In SeEVEH OL T Hundred, 


Idem tenet 3 hidas, & 1 virgatam Terræ, & dimid. in Belinge. Terra eſt 7 carucata- 


rum. In dominio ſunt 2, & 4 ſervi, & 16 villani cum presbytero habent 5 carucatas, ibi 
molinum de 2 ſolidis, & go acræ prati; valuit 40 ſolidos, modo 7 ſolidos. Suam libere 
tenuit. | | ol | „„ | | | 
Idem tenet in Melaveſtone. Terra eſt 10 carucatarum. In dominio ſunt 4, & 7 ſer- 
vi, & 22 villani cum presbytero, & 4 bordarii habent 6 carucatas, ibi molinum de 5 ſoli- 
_ & 18 acræ prati; valuit 3 libras, modo 10 libras. Quatuor Teini tenuerunt cum ſaca 
& ſoca. 5 . 
Idem tenet de Goiffrido 2 hidas in Hintone. Terra eſt 3 carucatarum. In dominio ſunt 
2 carucatz, & 2 ſervi, & 11 villani, & 5 bordarii, habent 3 carucatas; ibi molinum de 2 


ſolidis, & 16 acræ prati, ſilva 2 quarentenis longa, & dimid. quarenteni lata; valuit 50 
ſolidos, modo 70 ſolidos. 


In EDBOL DESTON Hundred. 


Oshertus tenet de Goiffrido t hidam, & dimid. & duas partes unius virgatæ in Cwleorde: 


Terra eſt 4 carucatarum. In dominio ſunt 2, & 4 ſervi, & 10 villani cum 1 bordario, 
habent 2 carucatas, ibi molinum de 40 denariis; valuit, & valet 3 libras. Has Terras 
omnes Goiffridi tenuit Algar Tempore Regis Edwardi, == | 


Terra GisLEBER T1 de Gand. 


In NEUBOTLEGRAVE Hundred. 


Giſtebertus de Gand tenet de Rege 3 hidas, & dimid. in Geſelingberie, & Goiffridus tenet de 
eo. Terra eſt ro carucatarum. In dominio ſunt 3 carucatæ de ipſa Terra 1 hida, & di- 
mid. & 10 ſervi, & 22 villani, & 7 bordarii cum 4 carucatis, ibi 2 molina de 40 ſolidis, 
& 14 acræ prati, & 1o acræ ſilvæ; valuit 4 libras, modo 6 libras. 8 

Saſgarus tenet de Gidone 1 hidam, & 1 virgatam Terræ, & dimid. in Haiford. Terra eſt 
2 carucatarum. In dominio eſt dimid. carucata, & 3 villani cum 1 bordario habent x ca- 
rucatam, ibi 4 Aacræ prati ; valuit 106 ſolidos, modo 20 ſolidos. 


In GRAVESENDE Hundred. 


lpſe Giſtebertus tenet 4 hidas in Stowe. Terra eſt 10 carucatarum. In dominio ſunt 3 
carucatz, & 7 ſervi, & 14 villani, & 6 bordarii, habent 7 carucatas, ibi molinum de 64 


denariis, ſilva 4 quarentenis longa, & 3 quarentenis lata; valuit 60 ſolidos, modo 100 
ſolidos. „ 


In WiLle BRAO C Hundred. 


Ipſe Giſtebertus dedit ſancto Petro ſuper Divam dimid. hidam in Eſtone. Terra eſt 2 caru- 
catarum. In dominio eſt una, & 4 villani habent aliam, ibi 4 acræ prati; valuit 5 ſolidos, 
modo 10 ſolidos. Omnes has Terras tenuit Jonna cum ſaca, & ſoca. 
Robertus tenet de Giſleberto, Wicford, ibi 15 hidz. Terra eſt 19 carucatarum. In dominio 
ſunt 4, & 10 ſervi, & 33 villani, & 21 bordarii habent 11 carucatas , ibi z molina de 15 


(k) | ſolids, 


— — EO COCOETS * 


NORTH ANTON ESCIR E. 
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ſolidis, & quarentena prati longitudine, & tantum in latitudine, ſilva x quarenteni longa, & 
tantum lata; valuit 10 libras; modo 20 libras. f libere tenuit Tempore Regis Edwardi. 
Terra Goiff-idi de Wtree tenet de Rege 4-hidas in Welleford, & Alfridus de eo. Terra eſt 
8 carucatarum. In dominio ſunt 2, & 2 ſervi, & 1 ancilla, & 12 villani cum presbytero, 
& 2 bordarii habent 4 carucatas, ibi 20 acre priti. 
Huic manerio pertinent 2 virgatæ Terræ, & dimid. in Efſebi, Terra eſt 1 carucatæ, & 
4 pars 1 virgatæ Terra in Etendone, ibi ſunt 2 bordaritz reddit 2a denarios. 


In OrRvinBARkRo Hundred. 


Idem tenet 1 hidam, & dimid. in Craneſſea. Terra eſt 3 carucatarum. In dominio eſt 
una, & 2 ſervi, & 4 villani cum presbytero, & 10 bordarii, habent 2 carucatas, ibi 5 acræ 
prati; valuit, & valet 30 ſolidos. 1 | 

Idem tenct 2 hidas, & 1 virgatam Terræ, & dimid. in Gifeburg Hund. hida de ſoca. 
Terra eſt 5 carucatarum, & dimid. In dominio ſunt 3 carucatz, & 7 ſervi, & 12 villani, 
& 5 bordarii, & 5 ſochamanni, habent 2 carucatas, & dimid. ibi 8 acre prati ; valuit, & 


valct 4 libras. : 


Idem tenet 1 virgatam Terre in Edone. Terra eſt dimid. carucatæ, & habet, ibi eſt cum 
1 ſervo ; valet 4 ſolidos. 


[dem tenet 1 hidam in Craptone. Terra eſt 2 carucatarum. In dominio eſt 1, & 4 
ſervi, & 3 villani cum 2 bordariis, habent x carucatam ; valuit 20 ſolidos modo 50 ſolidos. 


In CoLENTREU Hundred. 
Idem tenet 2 hidas, & dimid. in 7 orp, Terra eſt 7 carucatarum. In dominio ſunt 2, 
& 7 ſervi, & 14 villani, & 5 bordarii, habent 5 carucatas, ibi molinum de 32 denariis, 


filva 2 quarentenis, & dimid. longa, & 1 quarentena, & dimid. lata; valuit 4 libras, modo 
100 lolidos. 


Ia Gx AVESEND Hundred. 


lIcdem tenet dimid. hidam, & quintam partem dimid. hide in Veſtorp. Terra eſt x ca- 


rucatæ, hæc ibi eſt cum 2 bordariis; valuit 2 ſolidos, modo 6 ſolidos. Has Terras omnes 


ſupradictas tenuit Swain cum ſaca, & loca. 


Ja Su TON E Hundred. 


Idem tenet 2 hidas, & quintam partem 2 hid. in Grimberie. Terra eſt 6 carucatarum. 
In dominio ſunt 2, & 4 ſervi, & 15 villani cum 3 bordariis, habent 4 carucatas, ibi mo- 


num de 10 ſolidis, & 30 actz prati; valuit 4 libras, modo 6 libras. Trium dominorum 
eſt hc Terra. Levenot tenuit cum ſaca, & ſoca. 


Minemarm tenet de Gaidone 1 hidam, & 4 Virgaras terræ in Cnuteſtone. Terra eſt 2 caruca- 


tarum. In dominio eſt una, & dimid. cum 1 ſervo, & 6 villani habent 1 carucatam. Ibi 
molinum de 8 denartis, & 7 acre prati, valuit 5 ſolidos, modo 20 ſolidos, Uluiet libere 


tenuit, tempore Regis Edwardi, Euſtachius calumniat. 


In SPELEHOU Hundred. 
FJobannes tenet de Guidane dimid. virgatam Terræ in Etleſfone. Idi eft I villanus, habens 3 
animalia. | . 
In N1iVEBOTLEGRAVE Hundred, 
Olbaldus tenet de Guidone,x hidam, & 1 virgatam terræ in Flora. Terræ eſt 3 carucatarum. 


In dominio ſunt duæ, & 4 ſervi, & 5 bordarii, cum 4 bordariis habent 7 carucatas. Ibi 6 
acræ prati, valuit 10 ſolidos, modo 25 ſolidos. Duo taini tenuerunt. 


In CLaTLER SLR Hundred. 


Fer balilur tent de Guidone 3 virgatras Terre, & quartam partem 1 virgatæ in Hulecote. 
Ibi 5 acrz prati, 
Bondi 


Terra eſt 2 carucatarum. In dominio eſt x & 7 villani habent aliam. 
valuit 12 ſolidos, modo 15 ſolidos. | 


NON T HAN TON AHS CIR E. 
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Bondi tenet de Guidone 3 virgatas Terræ, & quartam partem 1 virgatæ in Addeſtaneſtone. 


Terra eſt 2 carucatarum. In dominio eſt una & 6 villani habent aliam. Ibi 3 acræ prati 
& de parte molini 4 ſolidi. Silva 5 quarentenis longa, & in latitudine, duo domini eam 
tenent, valet 12 ſolidos. Idem Bondi libere tenuit. | 

Dodiaus tenet de Guidone 4 partes dimid. hide in Rode, Terra eſt 1 carucatæ, hæc ibi 
eſt cum 2 bordariis, ſilva dimid. quarentena longa, & a particis lata, valuit 12 denarrios, 
modo 4 ſolidos, Suain libere tenuit, tempore Regis Knwerdi. 


Terra S16 AR de Cioches. 


Sigar de Cioches tenet de Rege 4 hidas, in Toueceſtre Hundred, & 4 partes dimid hidæ. Ter- 
ra eſt 1d carucatarum, de hac Terra 1 hida eſt in dominio, & ibi 3 carucatæ, & F ſervi, 
z ancillæ, & 21 villani cum presbytero, & 21 bordarii habent 8 carucatas. Ibi 8 acre 
prati, tilva 4 quarentenis longa , & 3 quarentenis lata, valuit & valet 6 libras. Tofts te- 
nuit. | 


Terra SU AIN. 
ſn CLAIESLE A Hundred. 
Suain tenet de Rege 4 hidas in Stoche. Terra eſt 10 carucatarum. In dominio eſt una, 
& 14. villani cum presbytero, & 7 bordarit habent 5 carucatas. Ibi molinum de 13 ſolidis 


& 4 denariis, & 3 acræ prati, ſilva 3 quarentenis longa , & 2 quarentenis, & dimid. lata 
valuit & valet 3 libras. 


Terra S1BOL DI. 
In HocHESLAu Hundred. 


Sibollus tenet de Rege x virgatam Terrz, & dimid. in Ludewic. Term oft 1 carncatz, 
& dimid. de hac Terra eſt 1 virgaca in dominio; & ibi x carucata, & 2 villani, & 2 bor- 


barii cum dimid. carucata, valuit 4 ſolidos, modo to ſolidos. Leſſ libere tenuit, tempo- 


re Regis Edward... 
Ferre OGtRi11i 
In NAR ESF OR D Hundred. 
Ogerim tenet de Rege 2 hidas, & dimid. in Rapeſtoe. Terra eſt 5 carucatarum. In do- 
minio ſunt duæ carucatæ cum 1 ſervo & 7 villani, & 5 bordarii habent 1 carucatam, & 4 


ſochamanni cum 1 carucata. Ibi molinum de 20 ſolidis, & 12 acre prati, ſilva 6 quaren- 
tenis longa, & totidem lata, valuit & valet 3 libras. 


Terra DRAGON IS de Beumiere. 
In W 1MEMERESLEA Hundred. 


Drago de Beuriere tenet de Rege 1 hidam & 3 virgatas Terrz in Cedeſtone. Terræ eſt x 
carucatarum. In dominio eſt 1 carucata, filva 1 quarenteni longa , & tantundem lata, 
valuit 20 ſolidos, modo 40 ſolidos. U tenuit. Homo Wallef ComicafſiFuditi Calumniat. 


Terra MAx NON IS. 


In Su TONE Huudred. 


Mann tenet de Rege 1 hdiam in Taneford, Terra eft 2 carucatarum & dimaid. In do- 
minio eſt una, & 3 ſervi, & & villani habent x carucatam & dimid. & de parte molini 30 
denarii , valuit & valet 40 ſolidos. Algar libere tenuit, Tempore Regis Edwards. 
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In CLATESLE Hundred. 


Idem-tenet 3 virgatas Terrz in Miche. Terra eſt 3 carucatarum. In dominio ſunt 


duæ carucatæ cum 1 ſervo, & villani cum 1 bordario habent 2 carucatas. Ibi 6 acræ 


prati, ſilva 10 quarentenis longa, & 3 quarentenis lata, valuit & valet 40 ſolidos. Si- 
ward libere tenuit. 


In SrorFALD Hundred. 


Bernerus tenet de manerio 4 hidas, & 2 partes 1 virgatæ in Medewelle, Terra eſt 8 caru- 
catarum. In dominio eſt una, cum 1 ſervo, & 8 villani, & 4 bordarii, & 6 ſochamanhi 
- habent 6 carucatas. Ibi 8 acræ prati, valuit 5 ſolidos, modo 40 ſolidos. Leuric libere te- 
nuit. e 


In RoDEW ELLE Hundred. 


Huic manerio pertinet 1 virgata TErrz in Dractone, hæc cum manerio appreciatur. 


Terra EUS TACEHII. 


Euſtacbius tenet de Rege 1 hidam, & 2 virgatas Terræ & dimid. in ham. Terra eſt 3 
carucatarum. In dominio eſt una & 7 villani, & 3 bordarii cum 2 carucatis. Ibi molinum 
de 10 ſolidis, & f acræ prati, valuit & valet 40 ſolidos. Hanc terram occupavit vi Euſta- 
chins ſuper Eccleſiam de Rameſey. OC ID 

Ramaldus tenet de Euſtachio 3 hidas in Newetone. Terra eſt 5 carucatarum. In dominio 
eſt una, & 8 villani, & 5 bordarii cum 3 carucatis & dimid. Ibi molinum de 46 denariis, 
& 8 acræ prati, ſilva 4 quarentenis longa, & 2 quarentenis lata, valuit 10 ſolidos, modo 30 
ſolidos. Normannus tenuit has duas Terras. | „„ 
Aluredus tenuit de Euſtachio in Pochebroc x hidam, & 1 virgatam Terræ. Terra eſt 2 ca- 
fucatarum. In dominio eſt x, & 4 villani cum presbytero. & 4 bordarii habent . caruca- 
tam & dimid. valuit 2 ſolidos, modo 20 ſolidos. Ormarus libere tenuit. e | 

Widelardus tenet de Euſtachio dimid. hidam in Winewincle. Terra eſt 2 carucatarum. In 
dominio eſt una, cum 1 ſervo, 8& 3 villani cum 1 carucata, ibi 3 acræ prati; valuit 10 
ſolidos, modo 40 ſolidos. Alchi tenuit. 


In NevEsLUND Hundred. 


{gemundus tenet de Euſtachio dimid. hidam in Graſtone. Terra eſt 1 carucatæ, ipſa ibi 


eſt cum quibuſdam hominibus, valuit & valet 5 ſolidos. 


In NAR E SFOR D Hundred. 


Aluredus tenet de Euſtachio x hidam & 1 virgatam Terræ in Dotone. Terra eſt 2 caruca- 


tarum. In domnio eſt 1, & x villanus cum 3 bordariis habent dimid. carucatam, valuit 
; ſolidos, modo 10 ſolidos. | | 


Terra ] uD1T# Comitiſſe. 


In Sutone ipſa tenet tertiam partem hidz, & tertiam partem dimid. hidz, & ibi 4 ſocha- 
manni reddunt per annum; ſolidos & 4 denarios. 

In Sutone eſt dimid. hida, & tertiam partem dimid. hidæ, & ibi 4 ſochamanni habent 1 
carucatam & dimid. & reddunt per annum to ſolidos & 8 denarios. - 

Ipſa tenet tertiam partem x hidæ in Aſce. Ibi ſunt 3 ſochamanni reddunt per annum 5 
ſolidos, & 4 denarios. 

In Meſtone eſt 1 hida,& tertia parts 1 hidæ, & ibi 5 ſochamanni habent x carucatam & di- 
mid. & reddunt per annum 21 ſolidos, & 4 denarios. 

In Tinlea eſt tertia pars 1 hidæ, & 3 partes duarum partium 1 hidæ, & ibi 5 ſochamanni 
cum i carucata, & dimid, reddunt 6 ſolidos, & 8 denarios. 85 e 
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In Brantone eſt 1 hida, & ibi 4 ſochamanni habent 2 carucatas, & reddunt per annum 5 
ſolidos, & 4 denarios. Totam hanc Terram tenuit Comitiſſa Wallef, & tantum valuit 
quantum nunc valet. 


In WILEBRO c Hundred. 


Ipſa Comitiſſa tenet 6 hidas in Foderingeia. Terra eſt 12 carucatarum, de hac Terra 2 
hidz ſunt in dominio, & ibi 3 carucatæ & 3 ſervi, & 19 villani cum presbytero, & 6 bor- 
darii habent 9 carucatas. Ibi molinum de 8 ſolidis, & 40 acræ prati, filva x leuvi longa, 
& 19 quarentenis lata, cum onerato, & Rex in ea non veneratur, valet 10 ſolidos, valuit 
8 libras, modo 12 libras. Turchid libere tenuit, tempore Regis Edwardi. 

Ipſa Comitiſſa tenet 5 hidas in Haringe worde. Terra eſt 16 carucatarum. In dominio 
ſunt 3 carucatæ, & 6 ſervi, & x ancilla, & 26 villani, & 8 bordarii, & 6 ſochamanni ha- 


- . 222 8 - y * , 
bent 10 carucatas. Ibi molinum de y ſolidis, & 5 quarentenz prati in longitudine, & 2 


tenæ latitudine, valuit & valet 10 libras. Turchid libere tenuit. 
In Langeport eſt 1 bovata Terræ, cum 1 bordario, reddit 16 denarios. 


In Bradebroc eſt dimid. virgata Terræ de ſoca, ibi x villanus habet dimid. carucatam J 


valuit, & valet 10 ſolidos. 
In Bracſtone ſunt 2 virgatæ Terræ, & dimid. ibi 3 ſochamanni habent 2 carucatas; valuit, 
& valet 10 ſolidos. 5 | 
In Burtone eſt x hida, & dimid. de ſoca. Terra eſt 3 carucitarum, has habent ibi 3 ſo- 
chamanni cum 4 villanis, & 5 bordarii, & 8 acræ prati. 
In Craneſlea eſt 1 hida, & ibi 6 ſochamanni, & 5 bordarii habent 2 carucatas, & 8 acræ 
rati. 1 855 
- In Hanintone ſunt 3 virgatæ Terre, & ibi 4 ſochamanni habent 1 carucatam, & dimid. 
& 2 acræ prati. Hz 3 Terre valent 40 ſolidos, modo 16 denarios plus. 
Ipſa Comitiſſa tenet 4 hidas in Baurtone. Terra eſt 8 carucatarum. In dominio ſunt 2, 
& 3 ſervi, & 12 villani, & J bordarii cum 4 ſochamannis habent 6 carucatas, ibi 12 acræ 
prati ; valuit, & valet 4 libras. Bondi tenuit. 
Ipſa Comitiſſa tener 4 hidas in Wilebi, Terra eſt 7 carucatarum. In dominio eſt 1, & 
7 ſochamanni habent 6 carucatas; valuit, & valet 4 libras. Bondi tenuit. 
Ipſa Comitiſſa tenet 4 hidas in Ai. Terra eſt 7 carucatarum. In dominio eſt 1, & 2 


ſervi, & 6 villani, & 6 bordarii cum 8 ſochamannis habent 6 carucatas; valuit, & valet 4 


libras. Bundi tenuit. He 3 Terrz pertinent ad Burtone. | 
In Buchetone ſunt 3 virgatæ Terræ de ſoca. Terra eſt x carucatæ, & dimid. has habert 
ibi 4 ſochamanni cum 3 bordaris. 


In W1MERSLEA Hundred, & dimid. 


Ipſa Comitiſſa tenet 3 hidas, & dimid. in Gerdelai. Terra eſt 9 carucatarum, de hac 
Terra eſt in dominio 1 hida, & ibi 3 carueatæ, & 16 villani cum 12 bordariis habent 6 ca- 
rucatas, ſilva ibi 13 quarentenis longa, & 8 quarentenis lata, hæc Terra Tempore Regis 
Edwardi, & modo fe defendebat pro 3 hidis, & dimid. huic pertinent hæc ſequentia Mem- 
bra. N | | | EH 

In Grendene ſunt 3 hidæ, & 1 virgata Terræ. Terra eſt 9 carucatarum, has habent, ibi 
12 ſochamanni, & 3 molina de; ſolidis, & 30 acre prati. 5 

In Micentone eſt 1 virgata Terræ de ſoca. Terra eſt dimid. carucatæ, hanc habent ibi 2 
bordarii. pl SE | 

In Dodintone eſt 1 hida. Terra eſt 2 carucatarum, has habent ibi 6 ſochamanni. 

In Brachelintone ſunt 2 hidæ de ſoca. Terra eſt 6 carucatarum, has habent ibi 8 ſocha- 
manni, & 4 bordarii, & 10 acræ prati. | | _ 

In Hortone eſt 1 virgata Terrz de ſoca, 1 hida. Terra eſt dimid. carucatæ, vaſta ct. 
In Wilaveſtone habet Comitiſſa 1 hidæ ſocam. 

In Bragefeld ſunt 3 virgatæ Terræ. Terra eſt 2 carucatarum, has habent ibi 3 ſocha- 
manni cum 3 bordariis, & 2 acræ ſilvx. gf 5 

In Quintone eſt dimid. hida. Terra eſt x carucatæ, hanc habent ibi 2 ſochamanni cum 
2 villanis, & 5 bordariis, & 4 acris prati. 

In Hardingeſtone ſunt 2 hide. Terra eſt 4 carucatarum, ibi 6 ſochamanni, & 6 bordarii 
habent 3 carucatas, & 3 acras prati. | | 

Torum manerium cum appendentiis, valuit 12 libras, modo 15 libras. Wallef comes 
tenuit. | | 

Ipſa Comitiſſa tenet 8 hidas in Daventrei. Terra eft 16 carucatarum. In dominio ſunt 
3 carucatz, & 3 ſervi, & 20 villani cum presbytero, & 10 bordarii habent 7 carucatas, 
ibi 12 acræ prati; valuit 3 libras, modo 8 libras. 

In Teowelle tenet Comitiſſa x hidam, & dimid. Terra eſt 2 carucatarum. In dominio 
eſt x carucata cum 2 bordariis ; valuit, & valet 10 ſolidos. Wallef comes tenuit. 
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Hugo tenet de Comitiſſa dimid. hidam in Wedingeberie, & pro tanto ſe defendebat Tem- 
pore Regis Edwardi, Terra eſt x carucatz, & dimid. In dominio eſt una cum 1 ſervo, & 
2 villani, & 2 bordarii habent dimid. carucatam, ibi molinum de; ſolidis; valuit 10 ſoli- 

dos, modo 20 ſolidos. Goduinus libere tenuit Tempore Regis Edward;. | 

Idem tenet de Comitiſſa dimid. hidam in Valetone. Terra eſt 1 carucatæ, hanc habent 
ibi 2 ſochamanni ; valuit 2 ſolidos, modo 5 ſolidos. 

Idem tenet 1 virgatam Terræ de Comitiſſa in Ferendone, Terra eſt 2 bovatarum; valuir , 
& valet 32 denarios. Turchil libere tenuit Tempore Regis Edwardi. 

Idem tenet de Comitiſſa 3 hidas, & 1 virgatam Terrz in Multone. Terra eſt 6 carucata- 
rum, & dimid. In dominio eſt 1, & 12 villani cum 4 bordariis habent 5 carucatas, & 
dimid. valuit, & valet 40 ſolidos. Ailricus libere tenuit Tempore Regis Edwardi. 


In CorBri Hundred. 


Turgan tenet de Comitiſſa in Newetone 3 virgatas Terræ, & 2 bovatas, & tertiam partem 
1 bovatæ. Terra eſt 2 carucatarum. In dominio eſt una, & 4 villani cum 4 bordariis ha- 
bent aliam, ibi dimid. molinum de 16 denariis, filva x quarentena, & dimid. longa, & 
tantundem lata; valet 6 ſolidos. Idem libere tenuit. | 


In RoDEwELLE Hundred. 


Cherelbertus tenet de Comitiſſa 1 hidam, & 1 virgatam Terræ in Bradebroc. Terra eſt 2 
carucatarum, hæ ſunt ibi cum 2 villanis, & 4 bordariis; valuit, & valet 20 ſolidos. Idem 
libere tenuit Tempore Regis Edwardi. : 


In STOTFALD Hundred. 


U tenet de Comitiſſa 1 hidam de ſoca in Ocedone. Terra eſt 2 carucatarum, ipſæ ſunt 
ibi cum 2 ſochamannis, & 6 bordariis; valet 20 ſolidos. Idem libere tenuit Tempore 
Regis Edwards. > | 

Biſcop tenet de Comitiſſa in Muletone. Terra eſt 1 carucatæ, ipſe ibi eſt cum 2 villanis, & 
2 bordariis; valet 10 ſolidos. | : 3 

Tubernus tenet de Comitiſſa dimid. hidam in Hortone. Terra eſt 1 carucatæ, ibi eſt dimid. 
carucata cum 2 bordariis ; valuit 8 ſolidos, modo 10 ſolidos. . 

Leuric tenet de Comitiſſa in Weletone, & in Torp, dimid. hidam, & 1 virgatam Terræ, 

quinta parte dimid. hidæ minus. Terra eſt 1 carucatæ. In dominio eſt dimid. carucata 


cum 2 bordariis ; valet 8 ſolidos. Idem Leuric tenuit tempore Regis Edwardi. Rex habet 
inde ſocam. | 


In CorBtei Hundred. 


Lanze linus tenet de Comitiſſa in Newetone 3 virgatas Terre, & 1 bovatam, & tertiam par- 


LN 5 oak P 
tem 1 bovatæ. Terra eſt 2 carucatarum. In dominio eſt 1, & 8 villani cum 4 bordariis 
habent aliam, ibi molinum de 7 ſolidis, & 8 denariis, filva 2 quarentenis longa, & dimid. 
quarentena lata; valuit 5 ſolidos, modo 16 ſolidos. 


Idem Leuric tenet de Comitiſſa x hidam, & dimid. virgatam Terre in Achelau. Terra eſt 
+ carucatarum. In dominio eſt I, & 2 ſervi, & 19 villani habent 3 carucatas, pratum 4 
quarentenis longa, & 3 perticis lata, ſilva x leuva longa, & dimid. leuva lata; valuit 20 
ſolidos, modo 3o ſolidos. Bondi libere tenuit has Terras. 


Idem tenet de Comitiſſa 2 hidas, & 1 virgatam minus in Boſfeta, Terra eſt 4 carucata- 


rum. In dominio eſt 1, & 2 ſervi, & 6 villani cum 2 bordariis, habent 3 carucatas; ibi 


10 acre prati, ſilva 2 quarentenis longa, & x quarentena lata; valuit, & valet 40 ſolidos. 
Stric tenet de Wallef comite. 


In 
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NOKETHANTONESCTIAE 


In MatesLE a Hundred. 


Fulcherus tenet de Comitiſſa 3 hidas, & 3 virgatas Terrz in Woldgrave, Terra eſt 7 ca- 
rucatarum. In dominio ſunt 2, & 14 villani cum 9 bordariis habent 4 carucatas, & 4 ſo- 
chamanni cum 8 bordariis habent x carucatam, & dimid. ibi 12 acræ prati; valuit, & va- 
let 3 libras. Comitiſſa habet ſocam. Alſi tenuit cum ſoca, & ſaca. 

Hugo tenet de Comitiſſa 2 hidas, & 1 virgatam Terræ in Scaldeſwelle. Terra eſt 4 caru- 
catarum, has habent ibi 7 ſochamanni, & 4 bordarii; valuit, & valet 21 ſolidos, & 4 de- 
narios. = | 5 

Idem Hugo tenet de Comitiſſa x hidam, & 1 virgatam Terræ in Hoghtone. Terra eſt 2 
carucatarum, has habent ibi 6 ſochamanni cum 4 bordariis; valuit, & valet 13 ſolidos, 
& 4 denarios. 5 | | 

Idem tenet de Comitifa i hidam, & 1 virgatam Terrz, & dimid. in Holecote, Terra eſt 
2 carucatarum, has habent ibi 5 ſochamanni cum 3 bordarus ; valuit 20 folidos . | 

Idem tenet x virgatam in Muletone, ibi 1 ſochamannus habet dimid. carucatam, & red- 
dit 33 denarios. 5 | 

Idem tenet de Comitiſſa in Aſebi 2 hidas, 1 virgatam minus, & propter tantum ſe defen- 
debat Tempore Regis'Edwardi. Terra eſt 5 carucatarum. In dominio ſunt 2, & 12 vil- 
lani cum 6 bordarus, habent 3 carucatas ; ibi molinum de 6 ſolidis, & 8 denariis, & 12 
acræ prati, ſilva x quarentena, & 11 perticæ in longitudine, & in latitudine 1 quarentena, 
& 7 perticæ minus; valuit 20 ſolidos, modo 4 ſolidos. 8 5 

Huic manerio pertinet in Gredone 1 virgata Tertæ de ſoca, ibi 4 ſochamanni habent 
I carucatam. 3 | | 


In RoptweLLE Hundred. 


. | "EG. IR. . 4 8 N 4 ; « /* 
* Euftachins tenet de Comitiſa 2 hidas, & difnid. & tertiam partem 1 hide in Ri{@ton, 


Terra eſt 5 carucatarum. In dominio eſt x carucata, & 1 ancilla, & 19 villani cum 8 


bordariis habent 4 carucatas, ibi eſt x ſochamannus, & molinum de 32 denariis, & 4 acræ 
filvz ; valuit 10 ſolidos, modo 40 ſolidos. x 


In AxXDFERD ESHO Hundred. 


Alanus tenet de Comitiſſa 1 hidam in Haredewiche. Terra eſt 1 carucatæ, ipſæ ſunt ibi, 
cum 2 ſervis, & 3 villanis, & 1 bordario; valuit, & valet 20 ſolidos. A tenuit cum 
ſaca, & ſoca. 


In OR DIN BARO Hundred. 


Idem tenet de Comitiſſa 1 hidam in Hardemiche. Terra eſt 2 carucatarum, ibi 7 villani 
cum 1 bordario habent 3 carucatas, & 7 acræ prati; valuit 20 ſolidos, modo 40 ſolidos. 


In Hoc HESLAu Hundred. 


Walterus tenet de Comitiſſa 5 hidas in Lilleford. Terra eſt 14 carucatarum. In dominio 
ſunt 3, & 4 ſervi, & 20 villani, & 16 bordarii, habent 12 carucatas; ibi molinum de 24 
ſolidis, & go acræ prati; valuit, & valet 8 libras. Turchil libere tenuit Tempore Regis 
Edwardi. | 55 | 

Rohaildus tenet de Comitiſſa x hidam in Sprotone. Terra eſt 2 carucatarum. In dominio 
eſt r, & 1 villanus cum 8 bordariis, habent 1 carucatam, & dimid. ibi molinum de 64 de- 
nariis; valuit 10 ſolidos, modo 20 ſolidos. | . 

Corbelinus tenet de Comitiſſa 2 hidas in Wilaveſtone. Terra eſt 3 carucatarum, & dimid. 
In dominio eſt 1, cum 1 ſervo, & 6 villani cum 1 bordario, habent 2 carucatas, & dimid. 
ibi molinum de 6 ſolidis, & 8 denarjis, & 12 acrz prati; valuit 16 ſolidos, modo 40 
ſolidos. Stric libere renuit. Vinemarus de Hanſtepe calumniat. on 

Dodinus tenet de Comitiſſa 1 virgatam Terræ in Eſftone, Terra eſt dimid. carucatz, ibi 
ſunt 2 bordarii, & 1 acra prati; valuit 12 denarios, modo; ſolidos. 

Giſlebertus tenet de Comitiſſa dimid. virgatam Terre in Wedingeberie; Terra eſt 1 bovatæ. 
Hæc Terra pertinet ad Dodintone, & ibi appreciata eſt; 
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IWinemarus tenet de Comitiſſa 1 virgatam Terre in Boſizte, ibi ſunt 4 bordarii. 
Idem tenet de Comitiſſa dimid. hidam in Dodintone, Terra eſt dimid carucata, & tan- 
tundem ibi eſt. ) | | 


Idem tener 1 virgatam Terræ de ſoca in Bragefelde. Terra eſt dimid. carucatz, ibi ſunt 
2 bordarii cum duobus bobus arantes. | 3 | we eh 2 . 
Idem tenet de ſoca Gerdelai, in Hohrone x virgatam Terræ, in Preſtone 3 virgatas Terræ, & 
2 acras prati in Suintone; 3 virgatas Terræ, & 5 acras prati, & in eadem villa dimid. hidam. 
In Witone x Hidam, in Hohtone 1 virgatam Tertæ, & 5 acras prati. Inter omnes eſt Terra 
6 carucatarum, ibi ſunt 5 fochamanni, & 9 villani, & 2 bordarii, habentes 4 carucatas. 
Totidem valuit 20 ſolidos, modo 53 ſolidos. 
Norgiold tenet de Comitiſſa 3 virgatas Terræ in Cugenbo. Terra eſt 1 carucatæ, & dimid. 
& tantundem ibi eſt cum 6 ſochamannis, & 10 acræ prati; valuit 30 ſolidos, modo 10 
folidos. ' | | 
Robertus tenet de Comitiſſa 3 virgatas Terre in tay Terra eſt x carucatz, hac ibi eſt 
in dominio cum 4 villanis, & 4 acrz prati ; valuit 4 ſolidos, modo 10 folidos. 
 Tdem tenet de Comitiſſa 1 virgatam Tetræ in Buchedone, Terra eſt dimid. carucatz, quæ 


ibi eſt ; & valet 3 ſolidos. - Ulcher libere tenuit. 


In SpELEHOU Hundred. 


' Tpfa Comitifſa dedit ſanto Wandregiſilio in Buchedone conceſſu Regis 3 hidas, & dimid. 
vitgatam minus. Terra eſt 6 carucatarum. In dominio ſunt 2 carucatæ, & dimid. & 14 
villani cum 12 bordariis, habent 3 carucatas, & dimid. ibi 10 acræ prati; valuit 20 ſolidos, 
modo 40 ſolidos. Duo Taini libere tenuerunt. TS 
Girandus tenet de Comitiſſa dimid. virgatam de ſoca Terræ in Cuchenbo; & valet 3 ſolidos. 
Nigellus tenet de Comitiſſa dimid. virgatam Terræ de ſoca in Hohtone; ibi ſunt 2 bordarii. 
Idem tenet in eadem villa 2 hidas de Comitiſſa, & pro tanto ſe defendebat. Terra eſt 5 
carucatarum. In dominio eſt una, & 8 villani cum 2 bordariis, habent 2 carucatas, ibi 
molinum de 13. folidis, & 10 acre prati, filva x quarenteni longa, & dimid. quarentenâ 
lata; valuic 40 ſolidos, modo 30 ſolidos. Ulf tenuit. „ 55 
Giſlebertus tenet de Comitiſſa x hidam, & 3 virgatas Terræ in Pidentone. Terra eſt 4 ca- 
rucatarum. In dominio eff 1, cum 1 ſervo, & 4 villani cum 5 bordariis, & presbytero, 
habent 2 carucatas, & dimid. ibi 10 acræ prati, ſilva 4 quarentenis longa, & 2 quarentenis 


lata; valuit 20 ſolidos, modo 40 ſolidos. 


Duo homines Burredi tenuerunt, & quo volebant ire poterant. Goiſfridus eſt calumniatus 
& Winemarus de Anſſepdewe. 3 %% £5 

Willelmus Pevrel tenet de Comitiſſu x hidam , & quintam partem 1 hidz in Pirie. Terra 
eſt 3 carucatarum. In dominio eſt x, & 2 ſervi, & 6 villani cum 3 bordariis, habent 2 ca- 
Fucatas ; ibi 5 acræ prati, ſilva 4 quarentenis longa, & 2 quarentenis lata; valuit, & valet 
30 ſolidos. Biſcop libere tenuit. 5 . Po 


Terra GIs LE BER TI. 


In SpeEHOVU Hundred. 


 GiſlebertusCoquus tenet de Rege 4 hidas in Belinge. Terra eſt 8 carucatarum. In dominio 
ſunt 2 carucatæ, & 5 ſervi, & 1 ancilla, & 10 villani cum 7 bordariis , habent 6 caru- 
Catas ; ibi molinum de 20 ſolidis, & 28 acrz prati ; valuit 40 ſolidos, modo 100 ſolidos. 
Thor libere tenuit Tempore Regis Edurardi. 


In GisLEBURG Hundred, & dimid. 


Idem tenet 2 hidas in Watford. Terra eſt 4 carucatarum. In dominio ſunt 2 cum 1 
ſervo, & 1 ancilla, & 20 villani cum 5 bordariis, habent 2 carucatas; ibi molinum de 12 
denariis, & 6 acræ prati ; valuit 10 ſolidos, modo 40 ſolidos. Thor libere tenuit. 

Idem Giſlebertus tener 2 partes x virgatæ Terræ in Holewelle, Terra 1 bovatz ; valet 12 
denarios. 

Idem tenet 1 virgatam Terræ in Raveneſtorp. Terra eſt dimid. carucatæ, hanc habent, 
x villanus, & 1 bordarius; valuit 3 folidos, modo 5 ſolidos. Normarus tenuit. | 
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dominio tamen eſt x carucata, & 6 villani cum presbytero, 
tas; ibi 2 ſervi, & molinum de 12 ſolidis, & 5 acræ prati; 
cum ſaca, & ſoca, | 


Sy rdarii habent 2 caruca- 
et 40 ſokdos. Oſpor tenuir 
) 


In Fox IE U Hundred, 


„ Idem tenet x hidani, & 4 partes dimid. hide in Bradene: Terra eſt 3 carucatarum „ b& 
dimid. In dominio eſt x carucata cum 1 yillano, & x bordario, & 1 AcraPrati ; valuit 5 
ſolidos, modo 10 ſolidos. Biſcop libere tenuit Tempore Regis Edwardi, © 


Terra RIC ARD. 


In Or TONE Hundred. 


x, & 3 villani cum 8 bordariis, habent aliam, & reddunt 5 ſolidos; ibi molinum de 8 ſoli- 
dis, & 12 acræ prati, ſilva 50 perticis longa, & 15 perticis lata; valuit 2 ſolidos, modo 


20 ſolidos. 
In Hocnesrav Hundred. 


Idem tenet 3 virgatas Terræ in Benefeld. Terra eſt 2 carucatarum. In dominio eſt 1, 
& 5 villani, habent aliam, ibi 5 acræ prati, ſilva x leuvi longa, & dimid. leuyi lata 
valuit 2 ſolidos, modo 10 ſolidos. f ; 


In Sp ELE HO Hundred. 


Idem tenet 4 hidas in Abintone, Terra eſt 8 carucatarum. In dominio eſt 1. cum 1 ſer- 


vo, & 12 villani cum 8 bordariis, habent 2 carucatas; ibi molinum de 20 ſolidis, & 20 
acræ prati; valuit 40 ſolidos, modo 4 libras. 


In Co R BEI Hundred. 


: | ES * | 5 . < 
Idem tenet x virgatam Terre in Cerebeberie. Terra eſt 2 carucatarum ; ipſa eſt in do- 


minio, & 5 villani cum 1 bordario, habent aliam; ibi 3 acræ prati , ſilva 4 quarentenis 


longa, & 1 quarenteni, & dimid. lata; valuit 12 ſolidos, modo 6 ſolidos. 


Terra WILLETL MI. 
In ORA DIR BA RAO Hundred. 


Wilelmus tenet de Rege 2 hidas in Piteſſea. Terra eſt 4 carucatarum. In dominio ſunt 
3 carucatz, & 5 ſervi, & 7 villani cum 1 bordario, habent x carucatam, ibi 6 acræ prati, 


filva 3 quarentenis longa, & lata; valuit 11 ſolidos, modo 40 ſolidos. Has Terrat Ricar- 
di, & Willeimi tenuit Aluvinus venator Tempore Regis Edwards, 


em) Idem 
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— - neemmlelunt tenet LAfonc, Thi eft x hida, & dimid. Terra eſt 4 carucatarum: In b 
dominio eſt 1, & 12 villani cum 1 ſochamanno, habent 2 carucatas; valuit 10 ſolidos, 
modo zo ſolidos. Turulf libere tenuit Tempra Regis Edwardi. | 
Olaf tenet de Rege 1 virgatam Terra in ella ppc eſt in Corbei Regis. Terra eſt 
dimid. carucaue, 2 ibi - 0 0 I 2 _ 2 3 modo 3 W en 5 
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and byy eee ne 


"7 ow Yu to 277 
that of Wellingborough, 277 to 279 
of Northampton, 279 to 281 
of Eaft Farndon, * 282 
—— Reflexions upon the Obſervations 
and Experiments made on the Acidulæ, 
: 284 to 296 


—— che Weight of theſe Waters conſi- 


der'd, , 93, $98 
—— the Contents of the Water of the 
 Acidule, 2293, Cc. to 296 
Atites lapis, or Eagle-ſtone, 172 
Air. The Properties of a Healthful Air, 
| 1 „ 25 
A in the Fenlands not ſo . as 
formerly, = — 1 327g. $29 
Exceſſive Heat of the Air, with its Effects, 
| | | ; | 328 
Air of ſome Parts of the County effectual 
to the Cure of Conſumptions, 330 
Burnings or bright Illuminations of the 
„„ . 349, 358 
mmoniæ, and Ammonitæ, 223 to 228 


Old and Moſly Apple-trees made fruitful by 


r 


disbarking the greateſt part of the Trunk, 


487, 488 

Aſteriæ, 237 to 240 
Aſteropodia, 240 
Aftroites, or Starry Stone, 182 
Avon the lefs, 6 


B 


Als of Hair found in the Stomachs of 
Cows, Oxen, and Calves, 450, how 


caus'd, 451 
Ball of Wool in the Stomach of a Sheep, 
471 


in the Abdomen of an Ewe, 449, 
Conjectures on the Reaſon of this Acci- 
dent, Ibid. 

Sorts of Barley here ſown, BP”. 

Rules of Husbandry about Barley here pra- 
£7 - - 1 Ibid, 

Antient Beads or Rings made of Glaſs or 


Earth, fuppos d by ſome to be. Amulets 
e the Druid, 


E. 499, 509 


E. 
— 
1 


Beaſts of a different Coleur frem whit 5 
_ uſual in their Species, 447 


The Bee-fly or wild Bee, 410, The remar- 
—＋ Manner of the Neſts in which it 
ys its Eggs 811 
FD ales Peet 178, he. 
Benna venna of Antoninus Itinerary probably 
at or near Wedon, _ .FoxF, 506 
Bexoar Mineral, 1572 173 
Uncommon Birds found in this County, 


414, Cc. 


Birds of a different Colour from the reſt of 

their Species, - 437, 438 
Monſtrous Births of Birds, 436. Beaſts, 
J, 446, 447, 448, 453, 454 Of Chil 


| ren, 456, 4578 
Bitument, | 121, 122 
Blaſts upon Trees uſually oceaſion'd by Ea- 
ſterly Winds, 331 
Obſervations upon glaſt, in May and Jane, 

3131, & ſeq. 


Method to pteſerve Sheep from the Dan- 
ger of contagious Blaſts, = 490 
Drops of freſh Blood from the Noſe of 2 
Perſon drown'd who had lain three Days 
in the Water, | 474 
Inſtances of human Bodies prefery'd entire 
and uncorrupt for many Years in ſome 
Sorts of Earth without Embalmine; 474 
The Bone call d Focile majns taken out of the 
Leg of a Man who yer walks vety well, 
and performs all other Motions of that 
Lamb, N 462 
Bones of Sea Fiſh found at Land, 247, 248 
Bownds of the County, 1 5 9 1 
The leſſer pied Hrambling de ſcribd, 423. 
This not the Female of the Amefringilla 
calcaribus Alandæ few major of Mr. Willugh- 
H,, as Mr. Ray ſuppoſes, but a diſtinct Spe- 


cies of Birds, id. 
Brick-clays, | | 68, 69 
Bronchiale, Lh. 182. F. 58 
Baccinites lapis, 217 


The Cauſe why Bucks, if gelt when young 
never put out any Horns : And if gelt 
after they have Horns, do feldom or ne- 

ver caſt them, 45} 

Some few Inſtances of Bucks who have caſt 
their Horns, and put out new ones after 
they were gelt, 452 

Bufonite, 2-44, 245 

The 
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Ar berm Banks nigh Chipping-Wardon, 
54.2 


Wild Cats in the Woods, 443. 


Way of making Charcoal here us'd, 


„ 8 


_— 3 : : N 2 n 3 - 
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e Pag. 
The leſſer Aſn- colour d Buteber- Bird, 424 


The Hen of this Bird miſtaken by Mr. 
Willugbby for a different Species, 


1 17 
C. 6 1 


Ad. worm. The great Variety of their 
Caſes, 411, 412, 413 
Twin Cabves, if Male and Female, the Fe- 
male generally barren, 447 
Roman Campi and Entrenchments, at Mill- 
Cotton, 516. At Cheſter, 517. A De- 
ſcription of the Encampment upon Bur- 
rough-Hill nigh Daintry, 520, 521. At 
Grilsborough , 524. Arberry Banks near 
Badby, 524, 525- Conjectures at the 
Time and Occaſion of ſo many Entrench- 
ments being rais d by the Romans in ſome 
Parts of this County, 518, 519 


424 


Roman Camps not always of a Square Figure, 


522. Inſtances of ſeveral which are 
Round or Oval, | F22, 523 
Roman Camps made uſe of afterwards by the 
Saxons, 523, 546, 547 
Camps and Fortifications of the Saxons at 
Paſenham, 536. At Caſtle-Dikes, 543. 
On both Sides of the Ouſe, near Bucking- 
ham, 5347. At Sibertoft and Eaſt Farndon, 

: 545 
Camps of the Danes. Hunsborough near Nor- 
thampton, 537. Deſcription of it, 538. 
Conjecture when it was made, id. 
— Rainsborough nigh Charlton, 540 


4 

Cardike or Caerdike, a large Ditch or Chan- 
nel, reaching from the River Nyne a lit- 
tle below Peterborough to the River N- 
tham 3 Miles below Lincoln. 513. Pro- 
bably made by the Romans for the drain- 
ing the Fens, Did. A Conjecture that 
it might alſo be made uſe of for Naviga- 
tion between Durobrive Caſtor , and 
Lindum Lincoln, which were then more 
conſiderable Towns, 514. 


A 
FFT 
| In what 
Particulars they differ from the Houſe 
Cats, | | Ibid. 
488 
Chaſes : Gedington and Yardly, I2 
Chaſms, ſwallowing up Water, 120, & ſeq 
Chert or Crowſtone, 
Cherwell River, 9 
Unuſual Accidents in Child- bearing, 458, 


| 459, 460 
Unuſual Diſtempers of Children, 460, 461 
Chiſſely Land, 39. See Soils. 

Churches moſt remarkable for their Archite- 
- Aure and Beauty, 495, 496. The Ca- 
thedral Church of Peterborough when built, 
534. What in it moſt remarkable, Lid. 
Clay for Bricks, | 68, 69 
Tobaccopipe Clay, 70, 71 


which is in this County, 


514, 
Remains or Ruins of old Cafes, 


Th INDE X 


A more par- 
ticular Account of that Part of . 


119 


Clayland, 
Coal, 


Cochleæ marine found in the Earth, a6, 
1 Cochlits, 354 


Cockleſhells found included in the Strata of 
Earth and Stone : The plainer Striate ſorts 
Wo PS bs 204, 205, 206 
the ſmoother Sorts, - 
— — thoſe ſtriated different Ways, 209 
Britiſh Coins, N Joo, 532 
Roman Coins, where found in this County: 
Near Northampton, 504. Old Stratford, 
Ibid. At Berry Mount-Hill nigh Towceſeer, 
509. Near Caſtor, 510. Upon Cardyke 
nigh Peterborough,, 512. In Longthorp- 

| Field, gx5. At Warmington and Barn- 
well, 516, In Ringſted-Field, id. In 
the Roman Encampment nigh Chefer,g 17. 
On Clifford-Hill, 518. In the Camp up- 
on Burrow-Hill, and at Daintry, 521. Near 
allo Bank, 526, Near Chipping-War- 
don, Tbid. Near Coolnoe, 529. At Tbeng- 
ford, Ibid. Near We/-Haddon, 530, In 
Weekly-Field, Ibid. In Blackland Furlong 
nigh Kings-Sutton, 531. 
Roman Coins found ſingle, or in ſmaller 
Number, in many other Places, $532 


Saxon Coins, 5 F542, 745 
Commodities, the Principal, Grain and Wool, 
Conchæ anomiæ, 211 to 215 
Coralloid Foſſil Bodies, 184 


Change of Colour in the Blades of Corn, 
When hot Weather ſucceeds much Rain, 
385. The Reaſon of it, Vid. Mildew 


206 to 209 5 


upon Corn, whence it proceeds, 400. 


Methods to prevent it, 401. Burnt or 


blaſted Corn, 401. The Cauſe of this Ac- 
cident, 


O2 

9 Land what, vo 

Cylindroid Foſſil Shells, 221 
oY 


Ncurſions of the Danes into this County, 
and their Settlements here, 538, 539, 
0 

A Woman, in all Appearance, Dead or 36 
Hours, reviv'd of her ſelf, 90 
Dentes Plectronarii, a kind of Fiſhes Teeth, 
dug up here, 243 
Deterrations conſider'd, 91, 92, 93 
Uncommon Symptoms attending ſome Di- 
fempers, 467 to 470 
Strange Diſtortion of the Arms and Hands 
of a Man who yet writes very well, 463 
The leſſer Tooth- bill'd Diver deſcrib'd, 429 
— his probably the Hen of the Mer- 
gus cirratus of Mr. Willughby, 430 
Drumming-Well at Oundle, 311 to 314 
Durobrivæ of the Itinerary, built partly on 
the Site of Caſtor and the neighbouring 
Fields, and partly on the oppoſite Side 
of the River Nye, 5og to 512. Calld 


in after-Ages Cair-Dorm, Dormcea re, and 


Dur- 


747 


\ 


— r 


Pag. 
eee, 512. Ruin'd before the 
Tear 1148, Lid. Conjectures rot an 
by winch it was TP | "id. 


1 Ine. a 


24531 


1 Vegetable Earth without any — 

ture conſider'd, 29 

The different Sorts of this Earth aiſtinguiſh- 

able by the different Kinds of Vegetables 

. 16 pfoduces, ba 

The Vegetable Earth with i Its various hen 
mixtures, 

reale fit for Husbandry, 3 36 & ſa. & See 
Souls,” 

Earths impregnated Wiel Salt, 76. Wich 
Vitriol, 97. With Talc in Schi IL. 


bid.“ With Sulphur, Ibid. 
Earths their Tranſmutation conſiderd/ „ 95, 
Echini and Ecbinitæ, 229 to 236 


A remarkable Echo returning 13 Syllables at 
 Oxendon, 257 
A ſort * Eel , hers call'd the Bed-Fel, We. 
ſcrib'd, | 419 


Fel-pouts, ' ſometimes found inthe Nye near 


Peterborough, 420 
Preternatural Accidents in Eggs, 452, 432, 
434 

Egg: without Yolks, 432. T win Eggs 4325 


433 

——— Monſtrous Chickens ſomerimes pro- 
. duced from them, 4323 
An Egg wreathed like a Worm at one End, 


433. The probable Occaſion We his Ac- 


cident, 434 

One Egg within another, 434. The Occa- 
dien de e, h 

Elephants Teeth dug up here, 252 


Eltanori, or Eltawori of Anonymous Raven- 
nas probably miſtaken by Tranſcribers 


for Elta von, placed at or very near Nor- 
tbampton, 5903, 04 
Enhydros Lapis, 19735 $27 
Entrochi, | 241, 242 


Excrements of a Child born with che Anus 
cloſed, voided by the Urethra, | 457 
The Ermin where found, 442 
E xcreſcences upon Plants, caus'd by Inſects, 
405 
_— A particular Account of thoſe on 
the wild Bryar, 
Extent of the County, 2 


F. 


F the Circles in the Graſs call'd Fairy- 
Rings, 397, 398, + 399 


The Fenland deſcrib'd, 9 

The Fielden, or Tillage Part of the County, 
13, 14 

The Fire-ftone, IIF, 116 


Uncommon Fiſhes found in the Rivers of 
- this County, 419. Extraordinary Size of 
' ſome Fiſh, particularly of Gudgeons , 
„n, and Pikes, 5 421, 422 
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The e of the Strata of Stotiè code 
in general, 134. Their Uſes, . 36 
Flints the more obſervable Varieties; 161 
Reſembling the Parts of Plants and Ani: 
mals, 163, F. 12 
Accidental Changes in the Colours of Flow- 
ers, and in the Number of their Leaves, 
with the Reaſons of , * Tor 


The Foreſts deſerib'd, nns 177. 
Freeſtoe, the ſeveral Sorts of it bete, 99. to 
102 

Small Frops commonly ſuppos'd to fall upon 
the Ground with Rain, 338. The Oc- 
caſion of the vulgar Error, „49 
The Bodies of Frogs in or near Auguſt very 
much ſwell'd, at which time they never 
Crcak, 441. The probable Reaſon of 
„ 441, 442 
A new Method of faſtening the Twi gs and 
Branches of Fruit-trees to the Walls, with 
the Advantages of it, 487 


5 * ö See N Lapis. 


G. | 


Ren Cerdan, watks, Wi Iderneſſes 
Canals, Caſcades or Water-works in this 
County, wiz. at Boughton, 491, 492. Ca- 


ſtle-Aſhby, 492. Kir 5, 49. N Ibid. 


. Walcot, 494 
Gentiana concava of Gerard S Herbal, 1365 
Geodes Lapis, 173, 5 34 


Gloſſoperra, a kind of Fiſhes Tooth, dug up 
"more," 242 


Grapes, "the Reflexion of the Sun from he 
Water of great uſe for the ripening them, 
"87 

Patches of Graſs of a darker Green, and 4 
ranker Growth commonly called Fairy- 


Rings, 397. Accounted for, 498, 399 
Gravel, the ſeveral Sorts, 81 & ſeq: 
Gravel. ſtone deſcrib'd, bn | | 
The N or Fen Cricket, 419 


H. 


Ail-Stones. Their different Conſiſtence 
and Figures, 341. The extraordi- 
nary Size of ſome of them, 341, 342 

Halo's of the Sun and Moon; 356 

Harpers Brook, 


4 
Heat Subterranean, prov'd by Obderindiond 


and Experiments, 
The Heaths deſcrib'd, 
Hen-Mould, a kind of Soil ſo call'd here, 17 
Hills. The higheſt in the County, 18 
Wild Hogs in the Woods nigh Burleigh, 443 
A Flame iſſuing with a very loud Noiſe 
from the Breaſt of a E when open dz 


296 to a 


454 
Holy Wells, 282 
Hone-Stone, 119 


Honey-Dews upon Oaks and other Trees 
prov'd to be an Exudation from the 
(n) Leaves, 
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| Leaves, and not o fall upon them from 

Ee Air, ar h 404 
Sang e Effects of eating Honey, 471 
Horns ef Deer of irregular Growth or Shape 


More remarkable Hunſes of the Nobilicy 
and Gentry in this County, vix. Of the 
Duke of Mautague at Baugbtan, 491. Of 
the Earl of Exeter at Burleigh, 492. Of 
the Earl of Northamptos at Caſtle-Aſbby, 
lid. Of the Earl of Sunderland at Altrop, 
493. Of the Lord Lemſter at Eaſton, 
493. Lord Cullen at Ruſuien, and ſeveral 


others, | Al 493 & ſeq. 
Hyrricanes, 124, 33F 


>, 
Lone, Era, 351. How caus d, 392 


Improvement of Land by ſowing Ra- 
W Sanfoin, Trefoil (the yellow Hop 


Trefoil) Turneps, and Cole-Seed ; and what 5 


fort of Land is moſt proper for each, 
482, 483, 484 


Incruſtations, commonty called Petrifactions, 


found in Springs and Brooks, 149 to 158. 
Of three Fink, , with Reſpe& of the 
Matter they conſiſt of, 149. The firſt 
Variety, 150, 1577 152. Second Varie- 
ty, 152. Third Variety, 153 to 156 
Iiſeffs. The general Diviſion of them into 
different Claſſes, 408, 409. The diffe- 
rent Manner of the Changes undergone 
by each Claſs, . 
Blood-colour d Isſe&s found in great Num- 
bers in ſtanding Waters, 409. The great 
Voriety of the Caſes of Water _ 
411, 


Great and lngden Pnandation by. ann, 3 dy 
328 


0 For- Waters, - | 273, "i 
Faroe. formerly in ſome Part of this 
County, 549. Probably made by the 


Saxons, + Ibid. 


Great Quantities of bur agi found i in ſe- 
veral Places, 


| $39 

Je, a Rivulet, b | 4 
K. 

Nag or Ramel, what, 1 119 

Kealy Land, 89 e 

Kettering, 26 
— 


Ackodorum, or Lactorodum, of the Itine- 


rary, placed by Mr. Camden at Stoney- 


Stratford, rather to be placed at Old Strat- 
ford, on the N. Side of the River, 504 
Way to preſerve Lambs and Sheep , when a 
Rot in that Seaſon is ſuſpected, 497 
Laml-Earth, 
Method of e Wood-Larks from += 
Neſt, 499 
ND th River 0 6 


. Pag. 


409 


| A Fiery Meteor in the Fi 


| Miſſeltoe rais'd from the Seed. 


„ 


Pag. 
liert probably the 22 of the 
Saxon Chronicle, 85 532 
nt Lights or Fires, 372 


The Cauſes of Ligbtning, 344. Some re- 
markable Inſtances of the Force and Ef- 
fects of it, with reſpect to Vegetables, 
Ne 34. to Animals, 345, 146. to 

Metalls, 346 Conjectures at the Rea- 

| ſons of the great Force of Lightning, ibid. 

Obſervations concerning the Nature and 
Accidents of i it, 347, 348. 

Lime ſtone, we at 5 102, O ſeq. 

Fun Lime: trees grown almoſt as light and 
dry as Touchwood by having been ſeve- 
ral Months out of the Ground, recover'd 
by laying them in Water, 486 

Four Sorts of Lizards, or Newts, found i in 


this N | | 4.393 440 


5 M. f 
2 of the ſame Kind with that of 
the Shops, 
near Peterborou 


ke 403 
Sorts of Mavure here us d, and how, 480, 
4381, 482 
The Marble of this County, 107 
The Marcaſits, | 137, & 4. 
The Marles, 61, 
The Medicinal Waters, 273, &- Th. 


Inſtances of an extraordinary Mewory, 462 
Meteors, Watery, 336, &c. Vid. Rain, Hail, 
Snow. 

Igneous, 343, & ſeq. The Draco Vo- 
lans, 248 


e of a Dart, 9. 
— The Appearance of 2 Globe of Fire, 
149. Ines Fatui, 341. How caus'd, 352 
Mildew upon Corn, whence it proceeds, 
400, 401 


Mineral Bezoar, 171, 172 


Mineral Matter found in the Bodies of the 


Strata, 137, to 143. In the Fiſſures, 


143, tO 149 
Mineral Waters, 273, Cc. 


379 
4575 
Moor- Hills in the Higher Part of the Coun- 


ty nigh the Head of the Weland, 546 
Muſca Stercoraria of Swammerdam aer 


Monſtrous Head of a Foal diſſected, 


 Moory Land, Vid. Soils. 


414 
Muſcle-ſbells Foſſil, Four Sorts deſerib d, 196, 


* 


Mycetites Lapis, 181. F. 55 


N. 


PREY 
The Neri Kind of Foſſil stelle 


216 

Nitre in ſcatter'd Particles enclos'd in — 
Terreſtrial Strata, 

Northampton, 23, 24. — Thought by 4 

to be the Elta vori or Elta voni of Au- 

mus 


found upon Aſh-trees 
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. Rovewngr,, 503, g. —-In the 
Jan Chronicle calld Hawtwne ,, 535. 


Blonts nat obferv'&-by Mr. Ray to grow wild 
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$7, „ . 364, 367 
When firſt mentioned in dur Hiſtories, A Catalogue of the leſs common Plants 


and en what Occaſſon, is 


Numeral Figures us d here in the Year 1133, 


as appears by an old Mantle-tree in a 
Chimney at Helmdon. 4497 
Nu, the __ 4 Of, the Navigation 
attempted to be made upon it, 5 


. 
* * * 


: O. 
MI 2255 of deſtroying Wild Oots pra- 


Qchres, * / 
Extreme Old Age of ſeveral Perſons in this 
County, 47 473 
Unuſual Accidents of Old Age, 41, 472 
Orbiculer Bodies reſembling the Spawn or 

Ova of Fiſhes found in the Earth, 238 
Oundle, the Town deſcrib'd, 26 
Qaſt, the Great, 


: 
o 
o 
x * . * * 
1 0 
© 
» » 


the Mineral Waters, 286. Whence it 
proceeds, 8 287. 
_ Oxſfer-ſhelly found in the Earth, 13 Sorts de- 


crib, 8 189, to 195. 
my p. 
Datlieli, or Mock-Suns, 356, 357 
The Parks of this County, 12 
Pefnrage and Encloſures, "Thi Ie 


A fine checquer d Pavement of Roman Work 


difcover'd in a Meadowat Nether-Heyford, 
with a Deſcription of it, 527, 528 
A long Pavement , or Cauſey, compos d of 
Cubical Bricks near Caſtor, and leading 
thither, a Roman Work, Flo, FIl. 
g call'd by the Country People Kyne- 
 burga's Way, 510. The Tradition about 
ic, 11. 
Pables, the gritty Sort, 159. of 
2 a finer Grain, 160. uncommon 
Varieties, 160. $. . — Pounc'd and 
| Perforated, 162, 163. —— reſembling 
the Parts of Plants and ve 
12. 


penny - Earth deſcribed, be, 66 


Peterborough, the Deſcription of it, 24. the 
Antiquity of it, 534. 

Petrifying Waters, 271, 272 
Collections of Pictures, and other Curioſi- 
ties of Art and Nature, in the Earl of 
Exeter's Houſe at Burleigh ; The Cielings 
there painted by Verrio, 5 
Pictures, by the Hands of the beſt Maſters, 
in the Earl of Sunderlands Houſe at Al- 
trop. 493 
Pigeon-Earth, 9 91 
A Pike caught in the River Ouſe, 59 Inches 
in Length, 


.... Ja 
 Pinne Marine, Foſſil, I97, 198 
Plants growing wild ip this County never 


before defcribd, 361, to 364 


ctis d here with Succeſs, 479, 480 
een #134 A FATE. 
is Excreſcences upon Plams caus d by Inſects, 


| < Ts 
The Bluiſh Gliſtering Oil on the Surface of 


growing in this County, with the Places 
. where they may be found, 361, Cc. to 379 


Greateſt Variety of Planes found in Sandy and 


Stone Soik, che leaſt in the Clay-lands, 


7 KS | 92911 379 
Accidental Changes in the Colours of the 


Flowers and Leaves of Plants, wich Con- 
| Jectures at the Reaſons of theſe Varlati- 


379, 380, Oc. 


Stalks of Plants, and Branches of Trees, 
faſciated, that is, e broad and flat, 
0 


this Accident, 


386, 387. The Cauſe 
(Nr l 


i / | 405, Oc. 
Porpites Lapis, | 182 
Potter's-Earth, | 70, 71, 72 
Proſpects remarkable, 19, Cc. to 22 


Pulex Aquaticus Arboreſcens of Swammer- 
dam, 1 3 
Fyritæ, — Ferrei, 165. —Argentei, 166. 
— Aurei, 168, - Striati, 169. 
Q. 
Uleaner Quadruped found in this 
County, 42, 443 
Larries of the greateſt Note and Aae, 
5 I be 110 
Quarry-Hone. The ſeveral Sorts of it, 99. 
Ihe conſtituent Matter of the 
Luarry-ſtone, 111, The Colour, 117. 
$. 35. —— The Conſiſtence or Solidity, 
112. —— Of its being difſolv'd by Moi- 
ſture and Froſt, 113. — The Grain of 
the Stone conſider d, r179. —— The 
Manner of ity being found in the Earch, 


er 


Agg ſtone, the Varieties of it, 105 
Rain, falls in much greater Quanti- 


ty in the upper than in the lower Part of 


this County, | 3326 
Inſtances of Extraordinary Rains, 3 37, &c. 

Suppoſed Showers of ſmall Frogs and 
Wheat accounted for, 339, 340, 241 
Rainbow of the Moon, 357 
Redland, 40. Vid. Soils. 


Rivers of Northamptonſhire. That all their 


Sources are within the County, 2. The 
various Windings of them, 6. The e- 
qual Diſtribution of their Currents, 7 
Rockingham Foreſt deſcrib'd, FS 


Roman Emperors, Empreſſes, and Cæſars, 


whoſe Coins have been found in this 
County. Nero, 504. Trajan, Adrian, 
Alius Verus, Antoninus Pius, Gordianns , 
Tetricus, Maximianus, Carauſius, Conftan- 
tins Chlorms, Conſtantine the Great, Criſpus, 
Conſtantings, jun. Conſtam, Magnentius, La- 
leminianus, Valens, 510. Anguſtm, 7 1 

tu,, 
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tonia, Nero, 


Sea- ſhells found int 
Foſſil Sea-ſhells deſcrib d, 


1 Cane, 1 
Sepulchral Hills of the Romans, Saxons, or 


ks Aline Verus, gr. Conſtans "529. 
Conſtantine the Great, 731. . Auguſtus; £ 
Hadrian , Fauſtins, 1 -- 5" 
| Maximijus „Honorius, in ſeveral Places, 

132. Aliut, Helena, en . i ad 


y farther under Coins. 
Rama Bricks, Foundations of Buildings, 


and checquer d Pavements, po), 509, fro, 
2 511, 517, 526, 527 528, 529, 532 


Ramey Camps and Entrenchments. Vid, 


Ganpic | to wok vift 56 corn Bor 


| Roman Stations and Towns i in this County, 


F jo 2915! Foz, 504, Go. to 509 


Review: cry and other Veſſels; 510, 'F15, 


2251 43516, 528, 5295 530 
Publick dor military Ways made by the Ro- 
1 mans, Fo, Foz, 584, 5708 


58 e * of the Leaves of a Dune 
ERoſe, 21 353 
Rot heli or Rozvel, 196 147 
on 93 213 Sc F eu 5 \\ ES 
8515. Foreſt deſcribd, 1121 W 
Sands, the ſeveral Sorts, - 3 


Scallop- ſpells Foſſil, — the ſtriated Sorts, 199, 
Cc. to 202. — the ſmooth Sorts, 202. 
the faſciated Sorts, 203. 

Contents of a Scro e Tumour, 467 

e * of n 48,49 

—— Enclos'd in Stone, 117 

- 189, Oc. 

Sea-ſhells compar G with r Foſſil Shells, 

249, Cc. to 251 

176, 177, 178 


Dane; | + 1516, $24, 530, 531 


Remains of a Roman Building of a circular 
Figure, in a Meadow near Heyford , ſup- 
pos d to have been a Srpulchral Monu- 


ment, 8 728, 529 
The Shallow, an uncommon Fiſh , proba- 
bly the Finſcale of Dr. Plot, 419 


Method to preſerve Sheep from the Danger 


of contagious Blaſts, ” * .-> 6. 
Siliquaſtra, D. Lh. 


Situation of the County, 1 1 


The way of preparing and managing Slate- 


one to make it ſerviceable, 489 


| Smelts in the River Nyne, nigh Peterborough, 


Lond Soadl; with Shells . deſcrib'd by „Pr. 
Lifter, found in this County, 415,416 
Other Species of theſe Snails not before de- 
ſcrib'd, 416, 417 
Freſh-Water Snails and other Shell File de- 
ſcrib'd by Dr. Lifter, 417, 418. Other 
Species of the ſame kind not before de- 
ſcrib'd, 418 
Snail-Shells of the Land and River Kind 
found in the Earth, 254,255 


Snow, 342. Different Figures of the Ra- 


diated or Star-like Spangles of Snow, 242, 
343 

Soils, the ſeveral. Varieties, 36, &'c. Moo- 
ry Land, 36. Hen-Mould, 37. Wood- 
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245, 246 


94 


Pa 
land, 38 38. Cbiſely Land; 39. Redland: 
40. Kenly Land, 41. e Soil, 
©: Clayland: Ri 501 435 

T he Differences of the Sills conſider” d wich 
rer to Rain, By: Sun's 1 TE 

113 7 


The Differences af Soils with Reſpea to 


ke Vegetables e on them, 
£2 Pie. = 2&117 2 Of Wc. 

Solenites Laps, N 198 
Solidity, the Cauſe of it in Stones hinted at, 
0 157 


a in Veins, 140. — in Grains, 143. — in 
Maſſes of a more compact Form) 185. 


of found in the Fiſſures of the Stra, 144 


Spar; its Uſe, 175; K. 40 


_—_ Stirize or Stalactitæ; 44g. — 


| 146 
Cry kalte d Spar, 40 205; j 149 
Sparry Striate Nodules, "x64 6. 26. 


Spar Concave Balle, x73, 35 274 —Ethi- 


nated Balls, 0 fo Sf nen 
FparryStiriz and Stalagmitz form'd by thoſe 
call'd Petrifying Waters. 
Spine-Bont of a {mall Sea-fiſn found in the 
Earth, l 248 


T he Paſſage of the Water of Springs under 


Ground, 105 


Springs Bubling and Spouting up of Water, 


309, 310 
— Attended with uncommon Noiſes, 
311, Oc. to 314 
The Number of Springs within this Cort 
ty 3174, 315 
— The Height of their Sources, 316, &c. 
— The r, of Water refunded 10 
them: 
How the Springs are ſupply'd with the Mi. 
neral , and other Matter found in them, 
321, Cc. to 17 
Stags Heres Foſſil, 


Star Gelly, or Star-Shot, 3 Deſeription of his 


Body, with ſeveral Obſervations upon it, 
35 3 $43 54s. — An Account of its Origi- 
nal, 6 
Statues and other Wundt ee of out 
pture. At the Lord Lemſter s at Eaſton, 
493. At the Earl of Exeter's at Burleigh, 
492. At Drayton Houſe, : "The 
Steinomarga, a Sort of Earth, 62, 63, 64 
Of the Stone 1n Strata, — Sand-ftone, 99. 
— Free- ſtone 99, &c. to 102. —Lime- 
ſtone, 102, &c. — Ragg-ſtone, 105. 
late: ſtone, 109. dee farther under 
Quarry- one. 


Stone in leſſer Maſſes, 159, G. 


Stones in the Kidney and Bladder, their va- 


rious Figure, die „ and Conſiſtence 5 


460 

Stone in the Bladder 25 Ounces i in Weight, 
469 

A Stone Monument of the Saxons,” = 550 
The Terreſtrial Strata conſider'd in general, 
131, Ge. 


The Situation of the Strata of Earth and 
Stone, with regard to the Specifick Gra- 
vity 
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22 9 . 5 Pag. 
vity of the Matter of each, 131, 132. 
The Diſruption of the Strata, 134. 
Ihe Fiſſures of the Strata, 1 34, 135, 
Old Stratford, the Lactorodum or Lactodorum 


of the Itinerary, | 7 Þ 804. 
Sturgeons found in the River Nyne, 420 
A Subterranean Heat, Ibid. 
Sulphur in ſcatter d Particles encloſed in the 

Strata, 141 

An Inſtance of Superfetation with uncom- 

mon Accidents, 458 
T. 

[Ac in Grains, 242 

Teeth of Sea Fiſhes found in the Earth, 

343» 244 


Two or Three Teeth with part of the upper 

Lip growing at the Tip of a Man's Noſe, 
CS 458 
Tellinæ, 209, 210, 211 
Water- Toads (as they are here call'd by 


ſome ) probably not ſpecifically different 


from Frogs, 440 
Tobaccopipe-Clay, 70, 71 


 Towceſter tho not the Tripontium of the Iti- 


nerary, nor named in it, was yet a Ro- 
man Station, 508, 509. Fortified by the 
Saxons, A. D. 921. ) OF 
Tripontium of the Itinerary —— the Bri- 
fiſh Etymology of the Word, 506. — Pla- 


ced by Mr. Camden at Towceſter, contrary 


to the Order of the Roman Stations in all 


the Editions of the Itinerary, id. Ra- 


ther to be placed at Dow- Bridge or at Lil- 
bourn, near it, 507 


Towns , the Number of them, 22. The 


Chief of them deſcribed, — 23, Oc. 
Trees of ſeveral Kinds of an Extraordinary 
Growth, 396, 397 
Branches of Trees Faſciated, i. e. growing 


broad and flat, 387. The Cauſe of this 


W333 388, 389 
Coalition of the Trunks or Branches of 


Trees, whether of the ſame or of different 


Kinds, 391. How it happens, 391, 392 
Remarkable Knots or Bunches on the\Bo- 
dies or Branches of Trees, 389, 390. Tt 
beautiful Variety in the Texture or Grain 
of theſe Knots. ; 
Trees bearing Fruit twice in the Year, 393, 
The Cauſes of this Accident, 395 
Remarkable Plantations of Trees, 485, 486. 
Method for the more ſucceſsful Removal 
of full grown Trees, 486, 4.87 
Trees foùnd bury'd in the Earth, Firs, Oaks, 
256, 257, 258 


C. 
Tochi marini Foſſil, 220 
Trumpet-ſbells Foſſil, 2227 to 219 
Tubera Terre or Trufles diſcover'd at Ruſhton, 
263. A Deſcription of them, 366 
Tubili marini vermiculares Foſſil, 228 
A carnous Tumour remarkable as to its Con- 
tents, : 4.64. 
An Ulcerous Tumour, out of which were 
taken two Cherry-ſtones, 464 


he 


9 54 
Turbinitæ, 10 Brig 216 
Turfe, or Peat-Earth, 83, &c. to 90 


V. U. 


I Apour Subterranean; 2965 Cc. to 304 


Variegations of the Leaves of Plants 


and Trees, 38 3, 384. How cauſed, Id. 
Vertebræ of Sea Fiſh found at Land, 247, 248 


Vitriol in ſeatter'd Particles enclos'd in the 
Strata, 


L | 141 
Umbre, a Variety of it, 95 | 
Volvulæ, Th. Hos 
Urchin-Spikes Foffil,  - 236 


W. 


\ 48 near Chipping-Warden pro- 
bably part of a Prætentura of the 
Romans againſt a Weſtern Enemy, 525. 
Reaſons of this Opinion, 526 
The Mater of ordinary Uſes conſider'd, 264, 
265, Cc. Charg'd with vegetative Mat- 
ter, 265. Wich Stoney and Sparry Mat- 
ter, 266. With Vitriol, 267, 268. With 
 Ochre, 2869 
Waters incruſting or petrifying, 271, 272 
Mineral Waters, 293; Oe, 
Artificial Conveyances of Water, 495 
The Waxen Vein of Dr. Grew, 170, 171 
The Courſe and Remains of the Roman Way 


wh 01, FOR 
Remains of their leſſer Wazs, call'd by them 
Vie vicinales, | 10 £02 
Wedon, the Seat of the Saxon King Wolfere, 
505. At, or near it, the Bennavenna of 
the Itinerary, - . Thid. 
Weland River deſcrib'd, 5 1 
Wellingborough, A Deſcription of the Town 
25. It was probably the Wedlingburg of 
Ingulphus, | 48 
Wenns unuſual as to the Figure and Con- 
- tents of them, 464, 465 
Suppoſed Showers of Wheat, accounted for, 


340, 34r 
The ſeveral Sorts of Wheat ſown in this 


County, 476, 477. Rules of Husbandry 


here practiſed about Whear, 478 
Whittlebury Foreſt deſcrib'd, II 
Willow- Brook, 4 


Il Effects of Eaſterly Winds upon Human 
Bodies, 331. Upon Trees, 331, 332, 


33 
Obſervations on the violent South- weft 


Mind, Nov. 26. 1704. 334 


Inſtances of other violent Winds or Hurri- 
canes , 334, 335. Of contrary Winds 


blowing at the ſame time, 336 
A Woman who had a Child in the 62d Year 
of her Age, 4.60 


(0) Woods 


call'd Watlingſtreet, in this County, For, 
504, 508. Of another of their princi- 
pal Ways or Roads call'd Ermingſtreet , 
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Woods more frequent and of greater Extent 
in this County formerly than now, 549. 
Upon what Accounts the Wood: were de- 


Pag. 

Worms eating their Way thro the Belly, 467 
Worms in the Inteſtinum Rectum call'd Aſcari- 
des, kill d and brought away by Calomela- 


ſtroy'd or leſlen'd, 549 msina Clyſter, = ; 
Mood-land Soil, © 33 Of the Flat and Long Worm. in the Guts 
Foſſil Wood, 80. 263 call'd by ſome Ti MP hong by Dr. , 
Moollen Manufacture, IV 7 ops bid. 
/ Na 
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The INDEX 


Or THE 


Towns mentioned in the Extract of Nor TH AMpToONSHIR E, 
from DOOMSDAY-Book. 


A. Ay 
TE Pag. 
" A Bintone, 45 
Adelintone, 9,13 
Adeſtantone, 39 
Achelau 42 
Aienho, 36 
Aldewincle, 34 
Aldenesbi, 21 


Aldeneſtone, Thid. 


Aldritone, 16, 21 
Alidetorpe, " mn 
Alteneſtone, 2 
Anelaia, 20 
Anieſcote, 32 
Arintone, 15 
Arningvorde, 3 
Aebi, 24, 22, 40, 43. 
Aſce, 27,33 
Aſcele, 26, 27 
Aſcetone, 9, 11,17 
Aſceſhille, 29 
Aſechirce, 11 
Aſhli, AI 
Aro, Fr 
B. 
Aculveſlea, 30 


Badebi, 14 
Badebroc, 12, 26, 27 


Baiebroc, . 
Baurtone 41 
Belinge, 16, 37, 44 
BDenefeld,. 45 
Bernewelle, 4,11 
Bernac, 21 
Bercheby, 22 
Bereford, 4 
Berchewelle, 22 
Bevica, 16 
Biveld, - 23 
Bifeld, 2 
Blacheſlenne, 2 
Blaculneſlei, 217, 24 
Blarewiche, 5 
Blideſworde, 29 
Bone, 4 
Bechetone, 27 
Boctone, (2,75 
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Boſiele, 5 30 
Boſiete, 42, 44 
Botendone, 21, 24 
Brachefeld, 13 
Brandeſton, F, 31 
Brachelai, 22 
Bradene, 45, 28 
Brantone, 16,22,26,27 
I 
Bradebroc, 11545 
Bracſtone, 41 
Brachelintone, 41 
Bragefeld, 41, 44 
Brintone, 19 
Brigſtock, 1 
Bricleſworde, Lid. 
Brinintone, 29 
Brine, 35 
Bromnic, JT 
Brocole, 19 
Buchetone, ar, 44 
Buchtone, 15 
Buchebi, 20 
Buchbroc, 16, 18 
Bugedone, 17 
Burg, 9 
Burglea, 10 


Burtone, 3, 6, 7, 33»4T - 


8 


V 
Cailmare, 30 


Calme, I2 
Calcheſtorpe, 19 
Caſtre, 9, IO 
Caſtretone, 45 
Catesbi, 29 
Cateworde, 11 
Cateringe, 10 
Celveſtone, = 
Celvertone, 20, 23 
Celenrecot, 19 
Cervecombe, 8 
Celverſdecote, 16 
Cerlintone, 5,17, 18,24 
Cedeſtone, 39 
Cedesbroc, 


4 
Cherchebrerie, as 
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Cherweltone, 13, 18 
Chidesbi, 14 
Chingeſtorpe, 10 
Chiretone, 36 
Cifelingeberie, 19 
Cildecote, 20 
Clendone, 3, 14 
Clipſtone, 2, 3, 12, 29 
Clotone, | „ 1 
Clacheſtorp, 29 
Clive, 4 
Codeſtoche, — 10 
Colentren, 36 
Cortenhale, 29, 31 
Coneſgrave, 17 
Corbei, 3 
Coſa, 30 
Sote, 30 
Cotesbroc, 1 
Covelgrave, 1, 23 
Cotingham, — 
Cotesford, 24 
Crancford, 34, 7, 11 
Cranſleia, 33, 41 
Craneſſey, 3 
Crapton, Ii 
rec, 36 
Creptone, 19 

Cretone, 

Criweltone, 
Creveltone, 
Culeorde, 
Cugenho, 

Cucenho, 44 
Cunteſtone, 28, 38 
D. 

Alintone, 11 
Daventrei, 41 
Deisburg, 17, 26, 30 
Deneforde, 6 
Dene, 12 
Dinglei, 173 26, 27 
Dodeforde, 19 
Dodintone, 3, 41, 44 
Dotone, | 40 
Dracone, 3, 40 
Duſton, 29 


E. 
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Aſtenſtone, 19 
Echentone, 25 


Eceneſtone, 20 
Eedone, 30 
Eddone, 14, 16, 21 
Edone, | 20 
Edintone, 115 
Edwincle, 5 * 
Egedone, 23 | 
Egford, 8 
Egleſtone, | | 4. 
Egleſworde, 9 
 Elmintone, 14 
_ Eltedone, — 
Eltetone, | 20 
Eridburne, 10, 11 
Erinwade, 12 
Eſebi, 20, 28 
Eſſebi, 14, 19 
Esbece, * 
Eſtone, 29, 34, 35, 36, 
Eſtwelle, 28 3 
Etengtone, 15 
Etleſtone, 38 
Evelai, 22, 32 
Everdohe,; © -+- F 
F. 
Alelaw, 2 
Falenefly, 18 
Faredone, 17 
Farendone, 12, 18 
Farnedis, 8 
Felvela, | IF 
Ferendone, 22, 42, 46 
Ferningebo, — 2 
Fextone, 3 
Finemere, 6 
Flora, 19, 28, 29, 36, 
8 
Foderingia, 3 
Fordingſtone, 19, 20 
Forho, 1 100 
Foxeſlea, IS 


Gadin- 
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Adintone, 12 
Geitontene, 3 


Gelurecote -«. 20 
Gerdelai, 415, 44 
Geſelingberrie, 37 
Gilleburg, 21 
Gilesburg, 30, 38 
Givertoſt, 25 
Glintone, 9, 10 
Graſtone, 28, 40 
Graftone, 21 
Gredone, 43 
Gretone, 3 
Grendone, 41 
Grentevorde, F 
Grimberie, 38 
IAcelintone, 12737 
Hadone, 3264 
Hahtone, 71 22 
1 13 
_ Hantoney, _ 3 
anne} 7 
Hanintone, 41 
Hanitone, 18 
Hardenvin, 958 
Hargindone, 6 


Hardingeſtorpe, 3 
Hardingeſtone, 41 


Hardewiche, 43 
Hargedone, 34 
Haregrave, bs 
Haringworde, 41 
Harpol, =o 
Hadan. 27 
Heiford, 5, 16, 18, 21, 
1327 
Hecham, 11, 28, 32 
Hemintone, 13 

Hertwelle, PEE 12 
Herolveſtone, . 17719. 
Ws 
Hinintone, 11 

Hintone, 165 3 

Hiſham, Fo. 
Hireceſtre, 21 
Hoghtone, 4.3 
Hohtone, 12, 18, 30, 44 
Hocecote, 6 
Holcote, 5 
Holecote, 43 
Holewelle, 8,21, 30, 44 
Hortone, 8, 32, 41, 42 

Horn, 5 
ee... 38 
20 

8 

345 40 
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E. Pag. 
Angeport,12,32,41_ 
La one, 3 
Lepelie, 15 
Liceberg, 14 
Lidintone, 10 
Lilleburne, 22 
Lilleford, 1 I 
Lineburge, 20 
Lodintone, 10 
- Lubwic, + $67 
Ludetone, 1 
Ludowic, 39 
. . 
Edeuele 12,15, 
NI go 
Meletone, 10 
Merdeforde, 23 
Merineſtone, 10 
Mereſtone, 224 
Merneſtone, 10 
Merſitone, 23 
Merſetone, _ 15 
Middletone, 18, 23, 24, 
36 
Minervie, 30 
Miſcote, 19 
Molitone, 31 
Moltone, 27 
Mortone, 35 
Multone, | 3 42 
Muletone, fp! 42 
Aſſingtone, 4 
Na vesberie, 29 
Nedone, 18 
Nenbote, 14, 29 
Newton, 37540, 42 
nene 
Niwbotle, 23 
Nortort, 21, 30 
Nortone, 2, 21, 22 
\ Cedone, 42 
Olletorpe, 17, 29 
Optone, 4. 
Ordinbaro, 20 
Overtone, 2 
9 23:17 
Pagers, 28 
Palſonham, 4 
Paſchelle, 33 
Paſſeham, 15 
Patorp, 4 
W 
Pidentone, 44 
Piclesford, 17 
Picteſlei, 20 
Pihteſlea, 11 
Pilchetone, 11 
Pilleſgete, 9 
Pipewelle, 17, 31 
Pirie, 30, 44 
Pitesford, 32 
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Piteſlea, 45 
Pluntune, 32 
Pachebroe, 10, 40 
qcheſle 7j 
Potentone, 29 


Preſtone, 7, 21, 26, 44 
Preſterone, 20, 21 


10 Q 
Uintone, 47, 44 
R. | 


Ande, 6, 29 
Rapeford, 24 
Raveltone, 1 
Raveneſtorpe, 16, 30, 44 
Ricſdone, | 4 
Riſdene, 28, 29 
Riſtone, 15, 26, 27 
Riſton, 1 
Rockingham, 4 
Rode, | 39 
Rodewelle, Wee 
nne 24 
8. 
YAIwebrid ARES « 
Scaldawelle, 6, 12 
Seipford. 14 
Sciptune, 24 
Scaldeſwelle, 43 
Selveſtone, 19, 35, 36 
Senbard, 11 
Sewelle, 25. 
Sibertof, 17 
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